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THE  PRACTICAL  STUDENT. 

"  Riae  from  your  sleep,  vain  men ! 
Look  round — and  ask  if  spirits  born  of  heaven. 

And  bound  to  heaven  again, 

Were  only  lent  or  given. 
To  be  in  this  mean  round  of  shades  and  follies  driven  Y" 

Lois  Dk  Laoir. 

Little  dreams  the  student,  and  less  knows  he,  after  having 
performed  his  silent  and  unvarying  round  of  duties  as  an  aca- 
demician for  years,  of  the  difficulties  which  he  must  encountert 
the  trials  which  he  must  undergo,  and  the  temptations  which  he 
must  withstand  or  shun,  or  by  which  he  must  fall,  when  he  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  still  waters  of  college  life,  into  the  dashing 
and  roaring  whirlpool  of  a  busy  and  selfish  world — and  little 
recks  he.  The  trained  war-horse  is  not  more  impatient  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  when  he  smelhth  the  battle  afar  off^  than  is 
the  eager  student  to  be  <me  in  the  world's  warfare,  and  feel  the 
stem  realities  of  the  world's  hfe.  The  one  is  as  regardless  as 
the  other,  of  the  fearful  battle-shock  which  awaits  Tiim.  Yet 
could  he  understand  the  advantages  of  his  situation— of  the  Eden 
in  which  he  dwells — ^he  would  not  hunger  for  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  eood  and  evil  wmch  the  world  presents 
to  his  view.  He  would  rest  content  with  his  lot,  or  regret  rather 
to  be  torn  from  so  enviable  a  retirement. 

But  the  eager  and  inquiringhuman  sfHrit  was  not  extin^shed, 
when  died  the  first  Adam.  The  train  of  mortality  which  was 
fired  in  him,  flaming  on  through  long  centuries  of  its  scorched 
pathway,  now  blazes  in  the  bosoms  of  his  younger  sons.  It  is 
not  therefore  strange  that  it  should  be  the  wish  of  the  student, 
when  he  has  covered  himself  with  the  linked-mail  of  knowledge* 
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when  he  has  bound  his  brow  with  the  burnished  helmet  of  thought^ 
when  he  has  firmly  grasped  the  two-edged  and  glittering  sword 
of  truth,  to  rush  forth  upon  the  battle-plain  of  life,  and  prove  him- 
self a  true  knight  in  the  cause  which  he  may  have  espoused.  It 
is  natural ;  it  is  right  It  is  a  spirit  of  noble  daring  which  mag- 
nifies the  advantages  of  success,  and  diminishes  the  magnitude  of 
dangers  to  be  encountered  in  the  conflict  It  is  a  spectacle  of 
self-sacrificing  philanthropy,  where  the  one  wearies  out  a  life  of 
l^bor  and  anxiety  and  care  to  alleviate  in  some  measure  the  bur- 
dens of  the  many.  To  aid  the  mass,  may  not  be  his  immediate 
object — ^but  the  result  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  his  motive, 
it  may  be,  that  most  often  the  student  is  prompted  by  no  higher 
motive  than  a  wish  for  change.  He  is  worn  by  the  irksomeness 
of  an  unproductive  study — he  begins  to  loathe  the  unfiruitfulness 
of  a  constant  seed-time.  He  sees  too  all  the  bright  allurements 
which  pleasure  and  society  and  ambition  present  to  his  view ; — 
those  meteor  lights  which  blaze,  attract,  and  expire  in  the  narrow 
atmosphere  of  the  world  alone — whose  wild  and  eccentric  bursts 
and  flashes  too  often  win  his  admiration  and  determine  his  pur- 
suit ; — ^while  to  the  eye  of  wisdom,  ftir  away  in  the  blue  ether, 
beyond  the  influence  of  cloud  or  storm,  bum  on  unquenchable 
the  constant  rays  of  goodness  and  charity  and  truth.  But  he 
sees  not  these ;  tliey  are  noiseless  and  unchanging,  yet  never- 
theless giving  such  a  soft  and  balmy  light  as  hath  healing  in  it, 
and  swelling  up  such  tides  of  philanthropy  as  shall  deluge  the 
world.    He  follows  unwarily  after  those  igrus  fatui 

•'  Whtob  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to  blind." 

He  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  unquiet  spirit  of  man  goes 
about  seeking  happiness  and  fending  none ;  he  has  not  proved 
the  stem  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  man  walketh  in  a  vain 
shadow  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain.  He  has  not  schooled 
himself  to  bear  misfortune,  and  steeled  his  heart  against  disap- 
pointment He  has  not  submitted  himself  to  the  apathy  of 
a  worldly  philosophy.  In  a  word,  he  knows  neither  the  world 
nor  himself.  He  is  impatient  of  the  discipline  which  demands 
an  earnest  diligence  in  the  business  of  life.  Hence  his  expecta- 
tion accomplishes  nothing,  being  unaided  by  a  corresponding 
well-directed  action. 

Experience  then  is  what  the  student  needs.  He  must  learn 
the  folly  of  vain  pursuits,  not  fi-om  the  experience  of  others, 
but  from  his  own*  It  is  true  he  may  learn  much  theoretically 
from  the  experience  of  others,  but  it  is  what  he  leams  prac- 
tically from  his  ovm  that  establishes  belief.  All,  it  is  true,  do 
not  require  this  personal  experience.  Many  minds  seem  to 
possess  a  sort  of  mtuitive  wisdom,  which  penetrates  all  the  dis- 
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guises  of  folly,  and  points  out  the  true  path  to  greatness.  Such 
are  imbued  with  a  living  spirit  of  investigation,  such  have  an 
miquenchable  thirst  after  knowledge — such  feel  a  strange,  almost 
frantic  delight,  in  the  ex^tion  of  intellect  plimging  onward  to 
its  goal.  Such  feel  fully  repaid  for  mental  labor  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mental  strength  and  knowledge  which  that  labor  brings 
as  its  sure  reward.  Endowed  with  such  a  mind  is  your  true 
student,  who  labors  in  the  conviction  that  truth  is  as  broad  as 
eternity,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  in  all  things  by  created 
intelligences  wUhouty  nay,  even  unth  an  eternity  of  labor — and 
who  feels  c(Mitent  to  labor  on,  comprehending  much,  and  seeing 
vastly  more  which  he  may  not  hope  to  compass — ^but  constantly 
struggling  up  to  a  loftier  eminence,  and  gaining  a  broader  pros- 
pect of  me  universe  of  truth.  This  is  your  deep-thinker  and 
deep-worker — ^your  man  of  abstractions,  if  you  please,  who 
sees  much  that  other  men  see  not ;  who  follows  on  and  on  in 
the  track  of  knowledge,  opening  new  wonders  to  the  world  long 
after  other  men  have  cried  hi  ike ejul. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  who  study  from  no  enthusiasm ;  who  prize  not  the 
golden  pebbles  which  they  dig  from  the  mines  of  truth  for  their 
own  unrivaled  lustre,  but  that  they  will  minister  to  the  comfort 
or  respectabiUty  of  him  who  wears  them.  Not  that  there  is  any 
true  enjoyment  in  stringing  the  beautiful  nearls,  and  polishinff  tfa^ 
rich  gems  of  thought ;  but  that  they  will  gUtter  in  the  sunlight 
and  win  the  admiration  of  all  beholders  bv  their  exceeding  brill- 
iancy. They  feel  an  anxiety  to  get  through  with  a  certain  course 
of  study,  which  it  seems  necessary  that  they  should  accomplish 
after  some  sort,  it  matters  little  how ;  not  going  forward  in  the 
strength  of  master-spirits,  appropriating  and  working  up  all  the 
materials  which  may  present  themselves — no  matter  how  little 
worthy — into  keen,  well-tempered  weapons,  which  shall  do 
mighty  execution  in  the  world's  warfare.  If  they  succeed  in 
passing  through  college  without  dishonor,  and  in  getting  a  di- 
ploma, they  feel  satisfied  with  their  efforts,  and  conclude  that 
this  is  the  end  of  their  labor.  Here  the  weary  pilgrim  is  to  lay 
down  his  burden,  in  some  cool  professional  retreat,  where  the 
streams  of  wealth  and  influence  and  feme  shall  bubble  up  from 
their  fountains  around  him.  He  may  now  rest  and  refresh  his 
toil-worn  spirit  with  long  draughts  of  their  bright,  fi^sh  waters. 

"  Rash  fool !  for  a  vision  of  fanciful  blias. 
To  barter  thy  calm  life  of  labor  and  peace." 

Yet  such  is  his  dream,  and  too  often  he  wakes  not,  till  he  is 
rudely  shaken  from  his  trance  by  the  world's  rough  grasp ;  and 
the  cold  realities  of  every  day  life  and  labor  rise  up,  displacing 
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the  pleasing  phantoms  of  his  brain.  The  shock  which  startles 
him,  unnerves,  and  unfits  him  for  a  season  for  that  manlv  ex^- 
tion  which  the  world  requires  at  his  hands.  But  if  he  has  not 
by  indulgence  been  shorn  of  his  lochrof  strength,  if  indolmice 
has  only  woven  her  web  around  the  strong  man  in  his  sleeps 
which  now,  that  he  sees  his  true  position,  that  the  Philistines  are 
upon  him,  he  snaps  asunder  like  bands  of  gossamer,  he  may  yet 
retrieve  his  error,  and  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  true  man.  He 
may  again  indue  himself  with  the  cast-on  mail  of  knowledge- 
he  may  again  by  strong  efibrt  wield  those  weapons  of  truth, 
which  once  in  his  hand  were  potent  as  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter. 

But  he  must  learn  not  to  shrink  firom  the  contact  of  a  false 
and  selfish  world.  It  is  the  part  of  true  valor  to  meet  boldly, 
and  struggle  manfiiUy  with  danger  when  unavoidable.  It  is  the 
part  of  meanness  and  cowardice  to  yield  and  fidl  before  it,  with* 
out  one  generous  blow  for  fireedom  or  defense.  It  is  better  to 
venture  something,  than  to  hesitate,  if  the  end  be  not  clearly 
visible.  **  Time,  faith,  energy,"  will  accomplish  all  that  need  be 
done  in  life.  He  who  applies  himself  with  unwearied  energy, 
and  fervid  faith,  keeping  constantly  in  his  mind  the  object  of 
living,  will  succeed^  though  his  task  be  to  remove  mountains* 
To  such  an  one,  there  is  indeed  ^no  such  word  as  faiU* 

And  herein,  he  who  is  commonly  called  the  self-taught  man,  has 
the  advantage  of  the  college-pampered  scholar.  The  whole  life 
of  the  former  has  been  one  of  trial  and  experiment^-of  struggles 
with  difficulties  and  doubts — anxieties  and  fears,  and  often  with 

fhastly  want ;  yet  all  these  have  not  appalled  him.  He  has 
roken  down  all  obstacles,  baffled  his  doubts  and  fears,  and  set 
the  ban-dogs  of  famine  at  defiance.  Confidence  in  the  result 
of  his  own  combinations  has  urged  lum  on  to  the  end  which  he 
BO  much  desired — the  fiill  fruition  of  hope.  While  the  latter  luuei 
been  led  in  the  less  rugffed  path,  whicb  the  experience  of  ages 
has  smoothed,  and  rendered  more  inviting,  by  furnishing  the 
warfare  with  all  the  aid  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
able  to  devise.  Both  we  will  say  have  grasped  an  equal  amount 
of  knowledge.  Yet  the  one  has  learned  the  wisdom  to  depend 
mainly  upon  himself,  which  gives  consistency  and  force  to  char- 
acter ;  while  the  other  has  not  unlearned  the  folly  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  others.  The  one  rushes  fearlessly  into  the  world's  scram- 
ble around  him,  and  loses  no  ground,  but  gains  rather,  for  he 
knows  how  to  elbow  his  way.  While  the  other,  by  remaining 
passive  is  jostled  and  well  nigh  crushed  by  the  crowd,  and  has 
scarcely  the  confidence,-— or  too  much  dignity,  whichever  you 
like^ — to  thrust  his  elbows  into  his  neighMr's  side,  even  in  self- 
defense. 
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The  notion  that  a  diploma  will  be  an  easy  passport  to  wealth 
and  fame,  and  that  the  world  is  a  sort  of  raradise,  where  edu- 
cated men  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  devour  delicious  fruits,  not 
so  much  even  as  to  make  leaf-aprons,  is  a  mistaken  one.  Ours, 
as  the  old  story  goes,  is  an  ultra-practical  age,  calling  strenu- 
ously for  practical  men.  Learning  is  sought,  not  so  much  for 
ornament  as  use.  Competition  rages  in  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness ;  every  man's  talent  is  brought  into  market,  and  that  which 
is  thought  most  useful  by  the  multitude,  commands  the  readiest 
sale.  The  aspirant  now  must  be  both  learned  and  ready,  un- 
derstanding aU  the  details  of  the  business  upon  which  he  pro- 
poses to  enter.  He  must  indeed  engage  fully  and  become  im- 
bued in  the  steam-spirit  of  the  age ;  ennobling  the  most  trifling 
details  of  business,  by  the  manly  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
which  he  manifests  in  the  pursuit  He  must  also  school  himself 
to  habits  of  keen  observation  and  close  study,  constantly  ac- 
^  cumulating  knowledge  and  experience  from  all  sources,  and 
knowing  how  to  put  aU  his  acquirements  to  the  most  profitable 
use.  Then  the  student  will  have  condensed  within  nimself  a 
power  which  may  expand  at  his  bidding  and  master  the  world. 
It  is  he  who  willsy  decides^  actSy  who  must  accomplish ;  nay,  he 
sometimes  almost  even  creates.  Action  constitutes  not  only  the 
orator,  but  in  a  broader  and  more  elevated  sense,  the  man.  All 
true  greatness  is  the  result  of  habitual,  well-directed,  and  ener- 
getic action.  One  mav  think  sublimely,  but  unless  his  action  cor- 
responds to  his  thoughts  he  cannot  win  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world.    Genius  itself,  be  it  ever  so  brilliant,  can  effect  nothing 

Eermanent,  without  constant  well-directed  effort.     It  is  a  bright, 
een  instrument,  designed  for  a  peculiar  use,  and  in  bad  or  un- 
skillful hands  producing  more  mischief  than  good. 

*Then,  when  the  student  springs  forth  upon  the  world,  let  him 
come  armed  and  determined,  Uke  one  who  leaps  upon  the  deck 
of  an  enemy's  battle-ship.  It  is  no  idle  holiday  sport,  the  world's 
work ;  it  is  made  up  of  earnest  and  life-long  labor.  It  is  no  de- 
sultory skirmish ;  but  the  main  battle  rages  on  hotter  and  hotter 
while  life  lasts.  Let  him  be  content  then  to  follow  that  course 
which  an  honest  self-respect  points  out  as  honorable,  and  he  will 
not  go  far  wide  of  the  true  path  of  glory.  Let  him  be  deter- 
mine to  acty  steadily  and  after  some  plan,  constantly  and  to 
some  end,  and  he  shall  work  out  for  nimself  a  brighter  fame 
than  ambition  has  even  anticipated :  He  shall  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, trample  upon  the  hydra-forms  of  envy  and  malice,  and 
plant  himsell  firmly  upon  the  tower  of  fame,  whose  summit,  ris- 
ing above  the  clouds,  bathed  in  eternal  sunshine,  stretches  up  to 
heaven. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  UMPUBUSHED  POEM. 

mX  TBXUMPRl  or  DBCAT. 


Trb  march  of  Time  hath  overthrown 
The  peasant's  hut,  the  regal  throne ; 
His  withVing  touch  hath  ever  spoiled 
All  things  o*er  which  man's  genius  toiled. 
The  forked  lightning's  scathing  course. 
Death. on  the  pale  and  frightful  horse — 
Scattering  in  his  headlong  speed, 
DestructioD  fltMn  Lis  ilying  steed. 
And  langhing  with  a  wild  delight. 
As  on  he  rushes  to  the  light, 
Huriing  his  arrows  of  the  grave, 
Steeped  id  the  dark  letbean  wave  ; 
Plague,  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  War, 
Snuff  keen  the  slaughter  from  afar ; 
The  hurricane  and  whiriwind's  wrath 
Press  on  in  the  Destroyer's  path  ; 
Bleak  wintry  age,  Kfe's  autumn  day. 
Yield  to  thy  sure  resistless  sway  ; 
Youth's  asfiiratwDs,  manhood's  prime. 
The  pride  of  earth,  all,  aU  are  thine. 
And  wooian,  Jike  a  goUen  dream 
Of  Heavenly  imagining-* 
Though  bright  and  beautiful  her  eye 
Aa  the  deep  asure  o{  the  sky. 
Or  dark  as  jet,  its  coloring. 
Or  hue  of  glossy  raven's  wing, 
And  clear  and  fair  the  marble  brow, 
That  knows  nor  care,  nor  sorrow  now ; 
Though  proud  she  lift  her  stately  head. 
And  firm  in  conscious  beauty  tread  ; 
Such  as  Beauty's  self  might  own 
To  set  her  proudest  seal  upon ; 
The  delicate  and  tender  flower. 
That  soothes  man  in  his  wintry  hour. 
And,  like  the  flow'r  that  smiles  its  thanks. 
To  sun  and  shower  on  streamlet's  banks. 
Cheerful  when  Nature  round  her  blooms. 
Yet  sinks  not  when  bleak  winter  comes : 
She  too  shall  find  the  grave  at  last. 
Shrinking  before  its  piercing  blast. 
And  yield  the  soul  her  Ood  had  given. 
To  wing  its  flight  again,  to  Heaven. 
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THS  OC&iN. 

I  'vs  stoud  upon  the  aounding  shore. 

And  listened  to  the  breakers  roar — 

The  white  spray  dashing  wide  and  free. 

In  sport  above  the  parent  sea, 

And  sounds,  that  pealM  the  rocks  along. 

Seemed  to  me  the  funeral  song 

Of  those  who  rode  the  bounding  wave. 

And  *neath  the  dark  tide  found  a  grave. 

♦  •««•# 

Unruffled  is  old  ocean's  breast. 

And  every  billow  is  at  reat. 

No  breath  steals  softly  o'er  the  wave. 

And  all  Is  silent  a»  the  grave : 

Yet  many  a  tall  and  gallant  bark 

Lies  buried  'neath  the  waters  dark ; 

No  more  to  breeze  is  flung  the  sail, 

That  oA  had  weathered  stormy  gale. 

And  few  oC  those  who  trod  the  deck 

Survive  to  tell  the  dreadful  wreck. 


"  FACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  ;" 

OR,  EASY  LESSONS  FOR  TYROS  IN  AUTHORSHIP. 
PUBUSHBD  uimcm  THX  svrKaiirrERBKircE  or  thx  sociktv  for  trx  ninrosioir  or 

CSKLSSS    KHOWLEDGE. 

'*  My  mind  ia  troubled  b'ke  a  fountain  alirrMi 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it." 

Taon.U8  Aim  Crbsida. 


— — "  All  speculation  is  by  nature  endless,  formless,  a  vortex  amid  vortices ; — 
**  Yes,  friends,  not  our  logical,  mensurative  faculty,  but  our  imagination  is 
king  over  u&"  SAnron  RxsAmnTS. 

The  maiim  of  Horace, 

Scribendi  rectd  sapere  est  et  princi^'am  et  fina, 

is  daily  becoming  of  less  repute  with  the  world :  its  fallacy  ap- 
pears more  and  more  evident,  and  the  ease  in  composition  which 
a  total  ignorance  of  his  subject  confers  upon  the  author,  is  often 
made  the  theme  of  remark.    -.  To  one  who  has  no  object  in  view, 
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of  greater  interest  than  the  mere  investigation  and  attainm^t 
of  truth,  and  who  toils  arduously  onwards,  sifting  evidences, 
meeting  doubts,  removing  objections,  and  endeavoring  so  to 
conduct  the  whole  examination  of  a  **  questio  vexata,"  that  he 
may  reserve  an  unprejudiced  mind  for  the  final  judgment — ^there 
are  a  thousand  difficulties  which  present  themselves  whenever  he 
attempts  to  publish  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  labors.  The 
very*  means  by  which  he  has  attained  seeming  success,  are  cal- 
culated to  teach  him  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
fear  of  an  inadvertent  expression  that  may,  tlurough  an  improper 
construction,  lead  to  error — the  anxiety  to  fully  convince  nis 
readers  of  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions,  coupled  with  the 
secret  dread  that  will  at  times  obtrude  itself  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  himself  may  yet  be  groping  in  error,  and  the  sentiments  which 
he  has  advanced,  fail  to  meet  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of 
his  fellow  men,  renders  the  labor  of  composition  doubly  arduous. 

"  Jncomptis  allinet  atrum 
Transveno  calamo  stgnum,  ambitioaa  recid«t 
Omamenta,  param  clans  locem  dare  co^t, 
Arguet  amblgud  dictum,  mutanda  notabit.** 

But  to  one  who  sits  down  to  record  his  thoughts  upon  a  matter 
concerning  which  he  has  never  yet  called  thought  into  action, — 
who,  as  every  faithful  votary  should  do,  offers  pp  Ids  Jirst  fruits 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  disdains  to  serve  out  to  ms  fel- 
lows the  mere  fragments  of  an  intellectual  feast,  of  which  he 
has  first  appropriated  the  choice  morsels  to  himself — ^who  soars 
proudly  firee,  far  above  the 

*'  muaty  rules 
Of  Locke  and  Bacon,  antiquated  fools !" 

and  disdains  alike  the  trammels  of  syntax  and  of  sense — ^whose 
sole  creed  and  system  of  belief,  together  with  the  motives  which 
impel  him  to  action,  may  be  found  in  the  declaration, 

"  Occupet  extremum  scabris ;  mihi  turpe  reUnqui  est, 
£t  quod  non  didici,  sand  nescire  faten  ;** 

and  who  commences  his  labors  by  boldly  passing  judgment 
upon  the  subject  matter  whiph  he  proposes  to  examine,  and  dis- 
claiming all  deference  for  the  opimons  of  those  who  do  not  leap 
headlong  to  the  same  conclusion  with  himself  pronounces  sucn 
to  be  either  blinded  by  unreasonable  prejudices,  or  laboring 
under  a  mental  incapacity  for  appreciating  the  beauties  of  his 
theory :  To  such  a  one,  I  say,  tne  toils  of  authorship,  if  toils 
they  can  be  called,  are  rendered  easy — all  the  difficulties  with 
which  less  enterprising  souls  would  have  been  forced  to  con- 
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tend,  yanish  before  him.  With  doubts  and  difficulties  he  has 
nought  to  do,  and  is  content  to  brin^  forward,  with  such  embel- 
lishments as  he  may  be  able  to  affi>rd  them,  the  arguments  which 
from  time  to  time  suggest  themselves  in  support  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  has  previously  arrived,  carefully  suppressing 
or  passing  over  with  a  contemptuous  remark  all  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  which  might  tend  to  distract  his  own 
mind  or  that  of  his  reader,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  his 
decision.  Then,  too,  as  such  a  one  goes  on  ^*  currente  calamo," 
there  is  evinced  in  his  labors  such  originality  of  idea — such  a 
racy/re»Aness,  (in  the  South  Middle  acceptation  of  the  term) — 
such  an  independence  of  thought — and  such  a  noble  contempt  for 
the  antiquated  notions  of  those  writers  to  whom  the  worla  has 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  reverence,  and  whose  opinions 
men  have  been  content  to  adopt  as  the  aids  in  their  search  for 
truth — ^that  the  most  careless  reader  cannot  fail  to  experience 
wonder  and  delight,  and,  in  contemplation  of  the  work  before 
him,  be  filled  with  a  realizing  conception  of  the  powers  of 
**  illimitable  mind,"  scarcely  less  vivid  tnan  was  experienced  in 
his  juvenile  days,  on  the  perusal  of  that  master  piece  of  verita- 
ble histories,  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer." 

But  ignorance  of  his  subject  is  not  the  only  requisite  for  a 
popular  author  at  the  present  day.  Among  the  many  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  of  late  years  in  this  world  of  ours, 
not  the  least  striking  is  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  style 
and  general  character  of  our  popular  literature.  The  minds 
which  a  few  years  ago  sought  a  Measurable  excitement  in  the 
dismal  castles,  clanking  chains,  and  frightful  spectres  of  a  then 
fashionable  romance,  now  look  for  a  gratification  of  the  same 
appetite  for  the  marvelous,  in  the  pi^es  of  the  philosopher,  the 
metaphysician,  and  the  moralist  The  world  has  become  a 
philosophical  one,  and  its  cacoetheM  legendi  can  only  be  ap- 
peased, or  its  entire  approbation  secured^  by  the  most  wild  and 
startling  theories  in  mental  and  moral  science,  shrouded  for  the 
most  part  in  an  unintelligibility  of  diction,  that  will  keep  up  to 
the  end  a  state  of  delightful  embarrassment  and  pleasing  doubt 
as  to  the  author's  real  meaning,  or  whether  he  nas  any  at  all. 
To  ensure  entire  success,  therefore,  an  author  has  not  onlv  to 
pander  to  this  appetite  for  the  ideals  in  the  very  title  and  char- 
acter of  his  work,  but  he  must  crowd  its  pages  with  the  devel- 
opment of  theories,  no  matter  how  improbable  or  revolting, 
provided  that  they  possess  in  a  sufficient  degree  the  charms  of 
novelty  and  mystery-^with  cold  and  fearless  assertions  which, 
like  Butler^s  hero,  who  could 

**  on  either  side  <!}spiite, 
Coafttte,  change  huids,  and  stiU  confute," 

TOL.  TH.  2 
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which  it  is  closely  allied  by  the  naturalistSi  is  greatly  given  to 
imitation :  spite  of  his  contempt  for  foreign  notions,  Jonathan  is 
seldom  unwilling  to  undertake  any  enterprise  that  presents  so 
good  an  investment  of  his  literary  capital  as  this,  and  a  sulBi- 
oiency  of  time  having  elapsed  to  enable  him  to  rhake  the  requi- 
site involvements  on  the  original,  which  it  is  his  custom  to 
engraft  on  every  thing  that  passes  under  his  hands,  from  a 
wooden  clock  to  a  body  of  divinity,  the  press  teems  with  vol- 
umes illustrative  and  demonstrative  of  the  beauties  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  heads  of  half  the  good  citizens  of  our  ^  literary 
emporium'*  are  turned  with  vain  attempts  to  fathom 

"  The  dark,  t$nbottomed,  infinite  abyss. 
Or  tliTongh  the  palpabU  obtcure,  find  out 
Their  uncouth  way," — 

in  the  face  of  more  extravagances  than  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  a  German  poet,  or  flitted  through  the  wonder-seeking 
brain  of  a  professor  of  the  far-famed  academy  of  Laputa ;  and 
should  the  science  progress  with  as  rapid  strides  as  for  a  few 

iears  past,  we  shall  probably  see,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the 
Vanscendental  Spelling  Book  superseding  that  of  our  vene- 
rable lexicographer,  or  the  whilom  professor  of  penmanship 
changing  his  advertisement  to  a  proffer  of  imparting  proficiency 
in  the  new  philosophy,  ^  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  lessons." 

And  yet,  among  the  many  who  affect  to  admire  and  embrace 
the  glorious  trutl^  which  Transcendentalism  unfolds,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  tenth  part  could  be  found  capable  of  clearly  ''de- 
fining their  position,"  by  setting  forth  to  their  own  satisraction 
and  that  of  their  fellow  men,  the  exact  nature  of  their  belief; 
and  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  any  two  could  be  selected, 
even  from  these  favored  few  who  have  lifted  the  inner  veil, 
whose  opinions  did  not  conflict  one  with  the  other.  The  very 
nature  of  Transcendentalism  forbids  a  reduction  of  its  princi- 
ples to  the  cold  standard  of  philosophy  or  reason.  Its  disciples 
are  taught  to  look  within  themselves  for  an  elucidation  of  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  system  presents.  "  The  Sphinx,"  says 
Mr.  Emerson,  **  must  solve  her  own  riddle,"  and  as  this  ridme 
is  presented  under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  its  solutions  are 
consequently  endless :  thus  conflicting  opinions  serve  rather  to 
establish  than  to  invalidate  truth.  "Up  to  this  height,  gentle- 
men, does  our  intelligence  upon  the  wings  of  ideas — ^to  speak 
with  Plato — elevate  itself.  •  *  •  •  We  are  now  above 
the  world,  above  humanity,  above  reason.  We  are  no  lon- 
^r  in  nature  and  in  humanity ;  we  are  only  in  the  world  of 
ideas."*    It  would  be  idle  therefore  for  us  who  are  « without 

•  CoMsin*!  '*  InUodudioii  to  Uie  Uktory  of  PhtkMophy,**  pp.  1S3,  196. 
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the  gates,''  to  speculate  upon  the  mysteries  which  appear  not 
yet  to  have  been  fully  revealed  even  to  those  who  have  pene- 
trated the  adytum^  and  we  must  be  content  with  admiring  the 
skill  which  has  been  displayed  in  disguising  the  oft-exploded  er- 
rors of  ancient  paganism,  beneath  the  almost  impervious  garb  of 
a  mysterious  and  obscure  phraseology — ^in  forcing  into  an  unnat- 
ural aUiance  with  these,  the  wild  extravagances  and  baseless 
sophistries  of  the  more  modem  Idealists,  in  fashioning  the 
heterogeneous  materials,  thus  gathered  together,  into  a  novel 
and  ingenious  system, — ^investing  it  with  all  the  charms  which 
the  glowing  imagination  and  ardent  enthusiasm  of  its  founders 
could  afford — and  in  deluding  the  world  into  a  belief  that  there 
really  does  exist  beneath  all  this  quaintness  of  style,  this  glow- 
ing imagery,  this  rhetorical  flourish,  and  this  occasionally  daz- 
zling brilliancy  of  thought,  a  veritable  something,  which  is,  by 
its  universal  adoption,  to  finally  regenerate  and  restore  mankind, 
reuniting  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  common  bond  of  brother- 
hood. 

And  now,  reader,  it  is  full  time  to  reward  your  patience,  by 
putting  an  end  to  these  lucubrations,  which  have  already  ex- 
tended much  further  than  was  at  first  contemplated :  suffer  me, 
however,  to  drop  one  word  to  the  Aristarchi,  yonder,  who,  as 
their  eyes  have  run  over  these  pa^s,  have  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  a  fit  opportunity  of  propounding  the  question, 
which  is  now  just  on  their  lips,  **  Cui  bono  V*  •  Let  me  say  to 
each,  "  You  had  better  not  give  it  utterance — it  would  be  an 
idle  exertion  of  your  critical  acumen  to  seek  for  its  answer  from 
the  materials  before  you,  for  it  is  really  one  to  which  I  myself 
have  as  yet  discovered  no  very  satisfactory  solution.  The  am- 
bition of  securing  a  place  in  the  pams  of  your  Magazine,  first 
induced  me  to  take  up  my  pen,  and  having  allowed  the  ideas 
that  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  or  flitted  through  my 
brain,  to  be  transferred  to  paper,  in  their  crude  state,  without 
much  correction  or  revision,  I  dare  scarcely  look  behind,  in  an 
attempt  to  retrace  the  zigzag  course  which  I  have  pursued,  and 
having  reached  a  convenient  stopping-place,  can  only  say  in 
extenuation,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Keformer  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  *  Here  I  am,  I  can  do  no  otherwise  P  " 

L. 
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MOONLIGHT  IN  AUTUMN. 

Thx  brig:fat  mooQ  glides  o'erhead,  how  silently ! 

Now  floating  through  the  fleecy  clouds. 
She  girds  their  edges  with  a  fringe  of  light ; 

And  now  the  vapor  that  enshrouds 
Her  crescent  form  is  a  silver  tissue  : 

Anon,  across  the  starry  sky. 
Burst  from  her  cloudy  mantle— queen  of  n^ht, 

$he  glides  in  silent  majesty. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  yon  tranquil  lake. 

She  rests  in  motionless  repose ; 
While  pouring  on  the  plain  its  shower  of  pearls, 

In  bright  cascade  the  streamlet  flows. 
O'er  the  golden  foliage  of  the  grove. 

Faintly  glimmers  the  white  moonshine ; 
It  plays  on  the  leaf  and  the  purple  fruit 

Of  the  dark  cluster-covered  vine. 

"Tis  the  middle  of  the  night ;  the  elfin  train 

Seek  the  bank  of  the  crystal  lake. 
They  form  their  canoes  of  the  gaudy  leaves. 

And  steer  them  in  the  moon-beam's  wake. 
Or,  in  gay  carouse  round  the  old  oak  tree. 

With  bounding  heart  and  nimble  tread, 
They  trip  it,  heedlessly  and  merrily. 

O'er  the  faded  violet  bed. 

Earth's  Fairest  Daughter !  well  the  tribes  of  M 

Paid  worship  at  thy  silver  shrine. 
And  the  young  virgins  hymned  their  choral  songs. 

Beneath  the  dear  and  pale  moonshine. 
For  thou  art  beautiful !  thy  brilliant  form 

Glides  o'er  the  wreathed  and  spangled  sky, 
Idke  some  fair  spirit,  wrapt  in  snowy  shroud. 

That  in  a  passing  dream  fleets  by. 

I  love  thee,  for  thou  art  the  queen  o(  love ! 

There's  magic  in  thy  gentle  beam. 
That  from  its  throbbing  fountain  sends  the  blood 

Along  the  vein  in  thrilling  stream. 
Ofl  have  I  roved  beneath  thy  placid  beam, 

With  her  I  love,  the  varied  grove — 
The  lawn,  now  sparkling  with  the  Evening's  tear,- 

The  mead^-discoursing  still  o£  love. 
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How  silent  aU  around  U8 !  the  light  breeie 

But  trembles  o'er  the  yellow  sheaves  f 
The  soft  murmur  of  the  rill  is  mingled 

With  the  slight  rustle  of  the  leaves ! 
The  moon — ^tbe  stars — the  clouds,  in  silence  glide ; 

While  like  a  maid  in  mood  of  mirth. 
Who  gazes  on  her  sleepiog  lover*s  face. 

The  Moon  smiles  on  the  silent  Earth !  ^, 


TISIT  OF  THE  PICKVIGK  GLUB  TO  THE  WHITE  lOURTAIHg. 

"  Strange  countries  for  to  see,  see,  see, 

Strange  countries  for  to  see.*'  Ozj>  Soffo. 

A  MONTH  or  two  since,  I  was  induced  to  visit  the  White  Mount- 
ains in  search  of  health  and  amusement.  The  trip  is  at  any 
time  a  delightful  one.  The  scenery  throughout  the  "  Granite 
State"  is  far  more  romantic  and  interesting  than  that  of  any 
oth^r  section  of  New  England,  and  although  the  inhabitants  are 
somewhat  uncouth,  and  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  what  we 
naturally  imagine  the  antediluvians  to  have  been,  still  their  hon- 
esty, hospitality,  and  good  nature  are  justly  proverbial.  Stage 
traveling  over  a  rough  country,  although  an  insufferable  bore  to 
the  over-luxurious  and  effeminate,  is  yet  the  very  thing  to  dissi- 
pate nervousness,  dyspepsia,  and  the  "  hypo."  Besides,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  a  stage-coach  breathes  sociability ;  the  moment 
we  enter  the  door  we  feel  a  kindly  yearning  for  all  the  inmates. 
Their  fortune  seems  for  the  hour  or  day  intimately  linked  with 
our  own,  and  however  ill-tempered  we  may  feel,  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  quarrel  with  those  connected  with  us  by  so  close  a 
tie — that  of  community  of  interest.  Thrice  fortunate  is  he 
whose  coach-companions  are  agreeable,  intelligent  people. 
And  thrice  fortunate  was  I  on  the  trip  in  question.  For  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  miles  I  traveled  in  the  bonds  of  unin- 
terrupted intimacy  with  the  most  illustrious,  the  Pickwick  Club  ! 
Aye,  I  ate  at  the  same  table  and  rode  on  the  same  seat  with 
them  !  The  object  of  their  jouraey  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Un* 
doubtedly,  kind  reader,  thou  art  on  the  tip-toe  to  hear  somethinjj 
new  of  these  eminent  personages.  Thou  would'st  fain  know  if 
their  historian,  Boz,  has  rightly  described  them,  or  if,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  contemporaneous  biographers,  he  has  not 
done  injustice  to  their  merits.     Be  assured  then,  and  I  take  upon 
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myself  the  responsibility  of  your  belief,  that  I  have  been  posi- 
tively informea  by  their  own  lips  that  Mr.  Dickens'  papers  are 
a  perfect  transcript  of  their  lives  and  transactions.  So  accurate 
indeed,  are  his  delineations  of  their  personal  appearance,  that 
although  several  years  have  intervened  since  the  publication  of 
his  book,  I  nevertheless  recognized  them  immediately,  before 
they  introduced  themselves.  Mr.  Pickwick  is  the  same  benev- 
olent, philanthropic  creature  as  ever.  Mr.  Tupman,  although 
at  times  sorely  affected  by  the  gout,  is  the  same  ardent  admirer 
of  the  ladies,  as  in  his  more  youthful  days.  Mr.  Snodgrass  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  sentimental  than  formerly,  and  Mr. 
Winkle  is  no  better  sportsman  than  in  the  days  of  yore.  Sam 
Weller,  who,  by  the  bye,  left  his  wife  and  children  at  home,  is 
the  same  old  sixpence,  with  the  exception  of  being  perhaps  a 
shade  more  reserved  than  formerly.  He  says  that  a  married 
man  should  be  more  dignified  than  a  single  gemman. 

Mr.  Pickwick  (with  whom  I  became  more  intimate  than  with 
any  of  his  associates)  induced  me  to  ride  with  him  on  the  out- 
side seat,  and  we  almost  invariably  did  so.  He  gave  me  five 
philosophical  reasons  for  this  step — ^they  were  as  follows: — 
Firstly,  it  afforded  us  excellent  opportunities  for  seeing  the  coun- 
try. Secondly,  it  enabled  us  to  converse  with  the  drivers,  a 
class  of  men  in  whom  Mr.  P.  and  Sam  took  great  interest 
Thirdly,  we  could  thus  smoke  with  impunity — ffioz  has  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  Mr.  P.  puffs  the  weed.)  Fourthly,  the 
old  gentleman  felt  inclined  to  have  a  fair  view  of  all  the 
pretty  country  girls.  And  fifthly,  we  avoided  the  babies  in 
the  inside.  Mr.  Pickwick  is  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  to 
babies,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem  with  his  general  character. 
Indeed,  the  old  gentleman  spoke  very  severely  on  several  occa- 
sions, of  the  habit  peculiar  to  Yankee  mothers,  of  carrying  their 
babies  with  them  wherever  they  go,  because  they  cost  nothing. . 
He  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  being  but  little  troubled  by  them 
during  the  whole  trip.  On  one  occasion,  however,  which  I  shall 
relate,  he  was  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  perplexingly  embar- 
rassing position.  It  was  as  follows.  All  the  club,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  leader,  remained  in  Conway  over  night  He  and 
myself  went  ahead  to  make  preparations  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  party  at  the  White  Mountain  House.  On  entering 
the  coach  we  discovered,  much  to  our  felicity,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  baby  inside.  Congratulating  ourselves  on  our  for- 
tunate escape  from  nature's  first  invented  musical  instrument, 
we  took  our  seats,  anticipating  a  pleasant  ride.  How  vain  are 
human  hopes !  At  the  very  first  stopping  place  three  ladies 
with  four  babies  entered  the  stage.  Tne  one  blessed  with  the 
twin  responsibilities  placed  herself  directly  vis  a  vis  to  Mr. 
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Pickwick.  The  old  gentleman  literally  trembled,  with  appre- 
hension of  being  politely  requested  to  hold  one  of  them.  To 
his  infinite  satisfaction,  a  lady  at  his  side  volunteered  her  ser- 
vices and  thus  released  him.  For  many  a  long  mile,  however* 
were  his  ears  pierced  by  their  shrill  outcries,  and  his  pantaloons 
daubed  by  their  mumbled  gingerbread. 

Almost  immediately  after  our  arrival  at  the  Mountains,  the 
club  ascended  Mount  W  ashington.  Indisposition  prevented  me 
from  accompanying  them.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  their  scribe,  wrote 
a  full  account  of  their  adventures,  and  if  you  ever  visit  that 
famed  resort  you  will  find  them  inscribed  in  a  blue  covered  al- 
bum, in  the  parlor  of  Mr.  Pabyan's  hotel.  To  his  courtesy  I 
am  indebted  for  a  copy,  which  I  shall  presently  lay  before  the 
reader. 

At  Littleton,  with  many  regrets  that  we  must  so  soon  part, 
and  with  assurances  of  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  houi-s  we 
spent  together,  we  separated — ^the  club  going  to  Burlington,  and 
I  returning  by  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.     Mr.  Pickwick 

Eromised  to  correspond  with  me,  and  faithful  to  his  promise,  I 
ave  already  received  two  letters.  In  his  last  he  informed  me 
that  he  was  about  joining  the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  a  trip  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  it  may  be  long  before  I  shall 
hear  from  him  again.    Success  go  with  him  1 

X.  Y.  Z. 

ASCENT  TO  THE  SUMMIT  Of  MOUNT  WA8UIN0T0N. 

On  the  dOth  of  August,  1841,  the  Pickwick  club,  accompanied 
by  Alfred  Jingle,  Esq.,  whom  they  accidentally  met  in  one  of 
the  Atlantic  cities,  arrived  at  the  Mount  Washington  house.  It 
is  not  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  their  philanthropic  leader, 
not  satisfied  with  enlightening  the  understanding  and  ameliora- 
ting the  condition  of  his  English  brethren,  had  determined  with 
the  co-operation  of  his  devoted  foUowers,  in  propria  personay  to 
carry  out  his  schemes  of  benevolence  amon^  the  comparatively 
benighted  inhabitants  of  this  western  world.  It  was  chiefly  in 
pursuit  of  this  praise-worthy  object  that  the  distinguished  stran- 

fers  directed  their  course  towards  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
[ampshire.  Mr.  Pickwick  had  also  heard  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  in  this  remote  comer 
of  creation ;  and  convinced,  as  he  was,  of  the  utter  inability, 
both  of  the  residents  and  of  visitors,  to  appreciate  the  wonders 
of  God's  handiwork,  it  seemed  well  to  him,  that  a  man  of  his 
extensive  information  and  reputation  should  direct  his  geological 
and  antiquarian  researches  to  this  hitherto  unexplored  field. 
The  morning  of  the  31  st  was  dark  and  lowering.    A  thick 
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and  impenetrable  mist  eaveloped  the  sununitg  of  the  loftier  < 
nences,  and  occasional  drops  of  rain  prognosticated  a  severe 
storm.  Undaunted  by  the  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  weather, 
the  Pickwickians  were  up  at  an  early  hour,  making  their  pre«> 
parattons  to  ascend  Mount  Washington.  They  all  breakfasted 
very  heartily,  for  long  experience  in  traveling  has  made  it  a  rule 
with  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  always  to  lay  in  well  in  the  morning,  for 
you  know  not  where  you  may  be,  or  how  you  may  be  situated 
before  night  f  and  of  course  the  other  members  of  the  club 
could  but  follow  the  example  of  their  j^gacious  leader. 

The  nags  were  soon  saddled  and  brought  to  the  door,  and  the 

Sentlemen  prepared  to  mount.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  accommo- 
ated  with  a  gray  mare,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  re- 
markable and  unaccountable  propensity  to  whisk  her  hind  legs 
into  the  face  of  the  horse  behind  her,  was  indeed  as  ffood  a 
beast  as  one  could  wish  to  look  upon.  This  single  famt  Mr. 
Pickwick  regarded  as  no  misfortune,  since  it  enabled,  as  he  as- 
serted, both  himself  and  his  corpulent  friend  in  the  rear  to  dis- 
play their  horsemanship  to  the  best  advantage.  Afler  hemming 
twice,  and  adjusting  his  gold  spectacles  on  his  nasal  protuber- 
ance, the  old  gentleman  vaulted  into  his  seat  with  all  the  alac- 
rity of  youth,  and  took  his  station  as  leader ;  a  post  assigned 
him  both  ez-o^cio,  and  on  account  of  his  seniority.  Then 
came  Tracy  'fupman,  Esq.,  who,  after  repeated  injunctions  from 
his  reverend  leader,  never  to  be  caught  again  winking  at  the 
pretty  chambermaid  in  the  second  story  window,  (an  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  amusing  himself  for  some  ten  min- 
utes,) was  induced  to  perch  himself  upon  a  small  bay  horse  al- 
most as  corpulent  as  himself.  This  noble  Minimal  exhibited  a 
remarkable  similarity  both  in  appearance  and  gait  to  a  well-fisd 
cow,  but  as  our  friend  T.  T.  is  no  couvard,  he  anticipated  but 
little  inconvenience  from  the  diminutive  specimen  of  horse  flesh 
beneath  him.  Next  in  rank  was  found  our  co-laborer,  Mr.  Win- 
kle, elevated  upon  a  remarkably  tall,  brown  horse,  the  very  twin- 
brother  of  the  animal  on  which  Mr.  W.  had  upon  a  former  well 
known  occasion  exhibited  his  equestrian  powers,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  grinning  post-boy,  by  attempting  to  mount  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  with  which  he  had  met  with  so  much  incon- 
venience before  arriving  at  his  joumey*s  end.  Enquiring  in  par 
thetic  tones,  if  brown  horses  are  not  usually  vicious,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  leader  a  somewhat  peremptory  command  to  mount, 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
was  successful  in  precipitatiiLZ  himself  in  true  leap-frog  style  to 
the  other  side  of  tlKs  horse.  Rising  uniniured,  he  essayed  again» 
reached  his  saddle,  firmly  clenched  the  bridle  with  both  hands, 
and  thrusting  his  boots  up  to  the  heel  in  the  stirrups,  persisted 
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ID  pointuig  them  to  the  north  aad  south  points.  An  excellent 
vimsi,  he  assured  us»  since  having  no  guide  we  mi^ht  get  lost, 
were  it  not  for  this  never-failing  compass.  Following  Mr. 
Winkle  might  be  seen  your  humble  servant,  poet  Snoc^rass, 
seated  on  a  noble  charger  of  the  true  hunter  breed.  Modesty 
forbids  me  to  say  how  well  and  gallantly  he  rode,  and  with 
what  an  air  of  sentiment  and  nonchalence  he  puffed  his  fragrant 
Havana*  I  doubt  not  that  the  kind  reader  will  appreciate  the 
motives  of  my  silence,  as  egotistical  boasting  is  vastly  shocking 
to  my  tender  and  nicely  strung  nerves.  Verbum  sap.  Finally  the 
rear  was  brought  up  (Sam  Weller  remaining  at  home  to  play 
with  the  bear)  by  Alfred  Jingle,  Esq.,  his  long,  thin  legs  dangling 
at  the  sides  of  a  pony  stallion  of  uncommon  beauty. 

In  this  order,  our  friends  at  the  house  saluting  us  with  cheers 
and  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  we  started  on  a  gentle  trot,  Mr. 
Pickwick  assuring  us,  and  Mr.  Winkle  reiterating  the  assertion, 
that  good  horsemen  never  ride  fast  at  the  commencement  of  a 
journey.  Sam  Weller  shouted  to  Mr.  Winkle,  that  his  manner 
of  bestriding  was  illegal,  {ill-leg-all^  as  Mr.  Tyler  said  to  the 
Fiscal  Corporation  BUI.  Mr.  W.  was  abo^  replying  to  so  un* 
generous  a  thrust 

Suffice  it  to  say  then,  (not  to  be  too  minute  in  our  details,)  that 
our  noble  chargers  bore  us  without  accident  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wood.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Pickwick  fell  in  rap- 
tures with  the  apparently  inexhaustible  quantity  of  raspberries 
that  gem  the  roadside.  The  old  gentleman  insisted  on  dis« 
mounting  and  tasting  them,  not  that  he  was  hungry,  but  to  see 
if  they  were  comparable  in  flavor  to  the  fruit  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  So  well  was  he  satisfied  with  the  trial  that  he 
urged  all  his  friends  to  imitate  his  example,  that  they  might  join 
their  experience  to  his.  They  all  did  so,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Winkle,  who  assured  us  that  berries  always  made  him  sick, 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  useless  for  him  to  leave  his  sad- 
dle. Much  refreshed,  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  No  incident 
occurred  worth  mentioning  until  we  had  crossed  two  or  three 
livers,  and  were  beginning  to  imagine  ourselves  near  the  end  of 
otnr  labor.  The  interim  was  filled  up  with  interestiuj^  convei^ 
sation,  consisting  of  moral  and  scientific  precepts  trom  Mr. 
Pickwick,  remarks  on  the  beautiful  black  eyes  of  Yankee  girls, 
from  Mr.  Tupman,  wonderings  of  how  much  farther  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  could  be,  from  Mr.  Winkle  poetically  ex<- 
pressed  admiration  for  the  rmnantic  scenery,  from  Mr.  Snod- 
grass,  and  miscellaneous,  abrupt  exclamations  from  Mr.  Jingle, 
I  would  that  I  could  detail  all  these  minutiss  for  the  edification 
of  posterity,  but  unfortunately  the  space  assigned  me  is  limited 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the  spot  above  alluded  to,  shamefd 
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to  relate,  our  formerly  undaunted  leader  gave  out  1  insisted  on 
returning  I  And  Mr.  Winkle,  too,  joined  with  him  I  Veil  thy 
face,  O  Sim  !  cease  thy  diurnal  motion,  O  earth !  at  such  unheard 
of  and  unexpected  apostasy.  It  soon  after  commenced  raining, 
and  we  three  who  proceeded,  were  of  the  unanimous  opinion, 
that  the  skies  were  weeping  for  shame,  at  the  conduct  of  our 
once  honored  and  respected,  but  now  disgraced  Pickwick ! 

With  Mr.  Tupman  at  our  head,  the  rest  of  the  party  pro- 
ceeded over  rocks,  mud,  water,  trees,  &c.  &c.,  until  after  a  very 
long  time  we  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  gained  a  table  land 
covered  vnth  a  stunted  vegetation.  Back  of  this  plain,  a  tall, 
precipitous  cliff  arose.  Imagining  this  to  be  the  **  termination 
rock,"  and  having  compassion  on  our  exhausted  beasts,  we 
hitched  them  to  a  stump  and  prepared  to  foot  it  ^  Eheu  I  fnis" 
erabik  iter"  Wearied  and  worn,  and  with  straps  and  boots 
cut  to  pieces,  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  but  alas !  not 
of  the  mountain  I  Another  equally  abrupt  and  equally  lofty 
eminence  arose  before  our  weeping  visions.  After  lamenting 
our  hard  and  unparalleled  fate,  we  resumed  our  task,  (Mr.  Tup- 
man  at  our  head,  blowing  like  an  over-fed  ox,)  again  to  have 
our  patience  similarly  tried.  And  so  we  went  on,  panting  and 
panting,  ascending  hill  and  scaling  cliff,  until  it  seemed  that  we 
must  have  almost  approached  the  extreme  confines  of  the  uni- 
verse. At  length  (not  to  recount  all  our  misfortunes)  we  ar- 
rived at  a  *'  thatched  cottage,"  where  we  rested,  and  on  the  wall 
of  which  we  found  a  **  penciling  bv  the  way,"  insulting  our  lach- 
rymose feelings  by  informing  us  that  we  were  yet  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  our  journey's  end  t  We  were  scarcely  seated, 
when  the  olfactories  of  Tracy  Tupman,  Esq.  *•  smelt  a  rat,"  as  he 
elegantly  expressed  it  And  his  hand  following  his  nose,  he  soon 
discovered  and  presented  to  our  enraptured  gaze  a  bottle  of  real 
Byronic  gin  !  Uncorking  it,  he  inserted  the  neck  in  his  mouth 
€uid  astonished  us  by  the  wonderful  strength  of  his  sucking 
powers.  After  swallowing  a  quantity  that  frightened  us,  (not 
that  he  liked  it,  oh  no  !  but  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  liquor  it  was,)  he  presented  it  to  Jingle  and  myself^ 
begging  us  to  be  very  moderate  in  our  draughts,  as  we  were 
warm  and  too  much  might  produce  injurious  effects.  He  then 
resumed  it,  corked  it,  in-ve^-ed  it  in  one  of  the  huge  flaps 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  danced  off  merrily  at  our  head,  we  follow- 
ing, much  refreshed  in  body  and  spirit  To  be  brief,  we  finally 
arrived  at  the  Ultima  Thule !  Saw  nothing !  remained  there 
five  minutes,  were  drenched  to  the  skin  by  mist  and  vapors !  and 
proceeded  in  the  same  order  as  before  to  descend  !  Mr.  T.  with 
the  gin  bottle,  exhibited  the  most  remarkable  alacrity  on  record 
in  running  down  hill.    It  was  truly  astonishing  how  he  would 
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dart  ahead  of  us,  get  behind  some  rock  that  completely  con- 
cealed him  from  our  view,  wait  until  we  were  nearly  up  to 
him,  and  then  start  ahead  like  a  frightened  deer,  his  fat  sides 
shaking  like  ba^  of  jelly  as  he  trottea  along.  When  we  reach- 
ed our  horses  tne  gin-bottle  was  empty,  but  Mr.  T.  assured  us 
that  it  had  all  leaked  out,  and  how  cotdd  we  doubt  a  man  of  his 
veracity  ? 

We  had  again  mounted  and  ridden  down  hill  some  three  miles, 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  breaking  our  precious  necks,  when  whom 
should  we  meet  but  Sam  Weller,  dashing  towards  us  on  a  goodly 
nag,  and  with  a  pair  of  well-^filled  saddle-bags.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  in  our  pursuit  **'  Gremmen,"  he  cried,  when  in  speak- 
ing distance,  "  the  governor  has  sent  me  to  bring  you  home. 
He  says  yon  are  no  better  than  the  *  babes  in  the  woods,'  and  I 
am  to  tote  you  back,  snolus  bolus,  as  the  schoolmaster  used  to 
say." 

^  But,  Sam,  hav'nt  you  got  something  to  eat  in  those  saddle- 
bags?" 

*•  Yes,  yes,  but  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  gemmen,  the  bear  '11  per- 
form in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  hangman  said  to  the  people  around 
the  callows." 

We  knew  Sam's  obstinacy,  especially  when  backed  by  the 
governor's  commands ;  we  therefore  followed  him  without  mur- 
muring, to  the  nearest  river,  on  whose  banks  we  dismounted,  and 
seating  ourselves  on  a  rock,  prepared  for  our  rural  repast.  Sam 
spread  before  us  the  cheese  and  crackers  which  Mr.  Pickwick, 
kind  soul  I  had  sent  for  our  refreshment. 

**  Now,  gemmen,  fall  to ;  every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for 
us  all,  as  the  jackass  said  when  he  danced  among  the  chickens." 
We  soon  gave  unequivocal  testimony  both  of  our  willingness 
and  ability  to  obey. 

"  Gemmen,  will  you  have  a  cocktail  ?  {cock-tail,)  as  the  lady 
said  to  her  admirers  when  she  offered  them  her  feather  fan." 

We  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  /aw-tastic  invitation, 
and  Sam  drawing  from  one  of  the  recesses  of  his  receptaculum 
a  bottle  of  the  best  eau-de-vie,  soon  compounded  for  us  a  nectar 
beverage. 

After  finishing  our  repast,  the  best  we  ever  ate,  we  remounted, 
and,  as  Sam  expressed  it,  •*  struck  for  hum"  Nothing  interesting 
occurred,  except  a  most  ingloripus  race  between  Sam  and  Mr. 
Tupman,  in  which  the  latter  exhibited  a  most  willful  ignorance 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  center  of  gravity. 

Very  fortunately  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  without  accident, 
and  were  kindly  greeted  by  our  host  and  the  remainder  of  our 
club*     Ehu  I  jam  satis. 

SivoiKttAso,  Scribe, 
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AN   ANACREONTIC. 

I. 
Fill  !  fill  up  the  gohlet,  aye,  fill  to  the  brim. 
Till  the  sparkling  nectar  shall  kits  the  rim. 
And  the  bubbles  burst  o'er  my  buniing  lip. 
As  wooed  by  their  flashing,  I  bend  to  sip. 

Bring  wine,  6rtgjkt  wine,  then  to  crown  the  bowl. 

And  in  liquid  sweetness  to  sleep  the  soul. 

For,  oh  !  if  there's  pleasure  and  earthly  bli«. 

To  ravisb  the  sense,  it  is  this,  'tis  this. 

II. 
Then  bring  forth  the  wine  of  the  olden  day» 
Drown  every  care — bid  the  heart  be  gay. 
And  let  now  the  pledge  of  each  happy  guest. 
Be  long  life  and  jcy,  to  her  he  loves  best ; 

Bui  drink  in  peace,  we  wish  not  to  hear 

The  name  of  the  loved  one  whispered  near ; 

In  silence  drink,  for  we  wish  not  to  know, 

At  whose  shrine  in  worship,  ye  lowly  bow. 

in. 

liet  him  praise  water,  whose  dull,  sluggish  soul. 
Would  curee  the  bright  wine  and  the  friendly  bowl ; 
Whose  feelings  are  chilled,  whose  passions  are  cold. 
Who'd  push  by  the  goblet  he  dart  not  hold ; 

In  each  genuned  drop  he  can  see  a  snaro. 

And  the  demon  of  Death,  and  dark  despair. 

With  ruined  hopes,  and  a  mortal's  Uisa, 

Hemmed  in  by  the  joys  of  a  world  like  thia. 

IV. 
But  let  him  decide,  we  will  revel  still, 
We'U  drain  to  the  dregs,  for  we  've  found  no  ill. 
And  fill  high  the  cup  of  each  happy  guest» 
That  joy  may  drown  care  in  his  anxious  breast. 

We'll  cling  to  our  wine,  and  still  will  prize 

The  glorious  light  o[  bright  woman's  eyes  ; 

And  ne'er  be  it  said,  that  we  dare  not  sip. 

Of  the  cup  that  is  pressed  by  woman's  lip.  G.  N. 
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A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

If  we  would  see  the  true  interests  of  this  nation  and  the 
world,  not  simply  preserved,  but  effectually  promoted,  we  must 
8ol>ner  or  later  establish  and  sustain  a  National  University.  If 
we  would  enjoy  the  benign  protection  of  institutions  bought  by 
the  blood  of  our  fathers,  and  see  them  traDsmitted,  a  blessing  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  if  we  would  see  morality  and 
religion  regarded,  the  arts  cmd  sciences  cherished ;  philosophy 
fitu£ed,  and  literature  advanced;  if  we  would  see  the  mind 
enlarged  and  elevated,  and  man  himself  fully  fitted  for  his  allot- 
ted station ;  then  we  must  hail  the  day  when  a  great  central 
and  inexhaustable  Fountain  shall  be  opened,  from  whence  all 
these  blessings  may  flow.  When  this  infant  people  shall  have 
become  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  filled  all  the  land,  the 
little  rivulets,  that  have  hitherto  supplied  our  wants,  will  utterly 
fail.  A  mighty  reservoir  of  pure,  self-suppl}ring  and  life-giving 
waters,  must  be  established  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  or  before 
the  lapse  of  many  generations,  our  few  ordinary  and  isolated 
cisterns  will  have  dried  up. 

But,  aside  from  metaphor,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  nation  in  a  literary  and  intellectual  point 
of  view,  and  the  necessity  of  an  institution  of  this  nature  shall 
be  still  more  apparent.  We  boast,  that  among  our  citizens, 
intelligence  and  learning  in  their  humbler  grades,  are  more  gen- 
erally diffused,  than  among  almost  any  other  people.  True,  if 
we  consider  name  and  number  simply,  we  have  Universities, 
Colleges,  Academies,  Seminaries,  High  Schools  and  Common 
Schools,  in  abundance.  But  these,  at  least,  can  only  furnish  the 
mind  with  first  principles.  Moreover,  the  time  and  labor  of 
Professors  and  Teachers  in  these  institutions,  must  be  supremely 
devoted  to  the  business  of  instructioru  When  such  a  multipli^ 
cation  of  duties  as  at  present  is  imposed  upon  each  of  these,  it 
is  unreascmable  to  expect  that  they  snould  do  more  than  arrange, 
modify,  and  disseminate  a  few  of  the  more  general  and  obvious 
{Hrinciples  of  science  and  learning.  To  penetrate  the  vast  mines 
of  truth,  that  have  remained  as  yet  comparatively  unexplored, 
with  the  simple  purpose  of  unfolding  their  treasures,  without 
deriving  immediate  and  practical  advant^e  therefrom ;  to 
fathom  the  mighty  ocean  of  beauty,  for  the  gems  there  con- 
cealed, while  the  treasures  fiedl  not  into  the  adventurer's  hands ; 
to  soar  aloft  in  the  regions  of  thought  and  imagii^ation,  that 
others  may  be  gratified  with  the  sublimity  and  inspiration  of 
poetry ;  or  to  ascend  the  rugged  mountains  of  science,  there  to 
cenlemplAte  the  abstract  and  speculative  principles  of  nature 
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in  the  bright  beams  of  her  own  sun — ^to  do  all  this,  requires 
more  than  a  few  detached  efforts  of  professional  men,  whose 
own  appropriate  duties  are  already  too  numerous  and  oppres- 
sive. It  requires  the  uninterrupted  labors  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  shall  devote  their  whole  lives,  and  all  their  powers,  each  to 
a  single  object  of  pursuit ;  men  whose  minds  shall  be  relieved 
from  all  the  pressing  cares  of  life,  by  having  all  their  wants 
abundantly  supplied,  without  effort  on  their  part ;  men  who  shall 
have  a  place  for  retirement  and  study,  secluded  from  all  the 
stormy  commotions  with  which  this  busy  people  are  daily  agi- 
tated and  harassed ;  and  men  who  shall  be  encouraged  by 
tokens  of  sympathy  and  approbation,  and  by  evidence  that  their 
labors  are  appreciated  by  their  own  cotemporaries.  Now  the 
state  or  nation  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  source  from  which 
such  ample  and  permanent  provision  may  be  expected.  And  if 
such  a  class  of  men  enjoy  the  respect  and  sympathy  due  to  them 
from  the  great  mass  of  people,  tor  their  self-denying  zeal  and 
labors,  that  respect  and  sympathy  must  derive  its  origin  and  its 
tone  from  **  the  powers  that  be'* — ^primarily,  from  uie  state — 
and  then  public  sentiment  will  follow  freely  in  the  wake.  Let 
these  provisions  be  made — ^these  encouragements  be  granted — 
and  we  shall  see  an  Institution  rising  up,  in  which  shall  be  con- 
centrated the  intellectual  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  nation. 
Thither  will  be  gathered  men  of  genius,  thought,  and  invention ; 
of  strong  intellect  and  high  attainments.  And  by  their  contact, 
they  will  inspire  salutary  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  by  their  mutual 
efforts,  they  will  strengthen  each  others'  hands ;  and  by  their 
mutual  contributions,  they  will  increase  their  treasures,  and 
multiply  the  stores  of  knowledge.  Nor  will  this  be  a  contract- 
ing, gravitating  mass  of  inanimate  matter ;  but  a  living,  active, 
efficient  power.  And  as  the  blood — life's  nutriment — flows 
through  ten  thousand  arteries  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  carrying  health  and  vigor  to  every  part  of  the 
frame  ;  so,  through  every  portion  of  our  republican  system,  from 
this  self-supplying  fountain,  would  flow  abundant  streams  of 
knowledge,  and  high  mental  enterprise,  giving  impulse  to  talent, 
vitality  to  genius,  and  to  the  intellect  of  the  nation,  lasting,  irre- 
pressible energy.  The  discovery  of  many  important  truths 
would,  doubtless,  be  made ;  the  cause  of  letters  would  be  revi- 
ved ;  the  field  of  usefiil  arts  cultivated ;  the  domain  of  science 
extended ;  in  fine,  a  higher  and  more  healthful  tone  would  be 
given  to  the  mental  being  of  individuals  and  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  nature  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the  present 
political  aspect  of  the  country,  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Universitv.  Is  it  urged  in  reply,  though  we  have  as 
yet  had  no  National  University,  our  republican  institutions  have. 
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notwithstanding^  been  hitherto  preserved  T  Granted.  But  they 
have  been  preserved  under,  and  in  conjunction  with,  all  the  piety 
and  moderation  of  the  Puritans ;  all  the  affection  of  colonies 
from  a  common  country,  and  in  a  stranm  land  ;  all  the  confi- 
dence of  infant  states ;  all  the  bonds  that  a  common  enemy 
have  cast  upon  the  nation ;  together  with  all  the  regard  that 
BOBS  have  had  for  the  memory  of  their  fathers  who  fought  and 
bled  for  them«  Take  away  from  our  institutions  all  the  mighty 
power  of  these  influences — ^which  are  only  accidental — and  tneir 
weakness  will  be  seen  and  felt  Man  wiU  learn  that  there  is  no 
magic  power,  no  virtue,  no  considerative  principle  in  the  mere 
name  or  form  of  government.  Its  efficacy  must  be  derived 
from  another  source,  from  the  mighty  power  of  truth,  of  letters, 
aad  of  religion. 

Other  systems  of  government  may  be  preserved  and  perpetua^ 
ted  as  well,  and  perhaps  some  even  better,  under  the  reign  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  than  if  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
cultivated  and  stored  with  knowledge.  But  not  so  with  Re- 
publicanism. When  the  states  are  divided  and  subdivided,  and 
political  rights  and  privileges  are  equally  distributed  and  enjoy* 
ed,  it  is  very  natural  that  strong  excitement,  bordering  upon  vio- 
lence, be  produced  among  the  people.  Whole  communities 
are  often  thrown  into  fierce  commotion,  and  all  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  men  are  kindled,  so  that  society  seems  shaken  to  the 
very  center,  during  the  discussion  of  some  agitating  question,  or 
the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests. 

Our  only  hope,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  is  in  the  overpower- 
ing influence  of  religious  sentiment  and  an  elevated  style  of  letr 
ters.  In  the  efficacy  of  the  former,  we  have  much  confidence. 
Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  of  itse|f.  It  must  be  clad  in  garments  of 
knowledge ;  it  must  be  equipped  vnth  weapons  of  art ;  it  must 
be  adorned  with  the  refinement  and  beauty  of  learning.  And 
when  the  day  of  decline  in  letters  in  this  country  shall  come,  aStd 
the  American  citizen  shall  attempt  to  exercise  the  privileges  of 
the  elective  franchise,  unguided  by  the  light  of  wisdom,  and 
ungovemed  by  the  genial  influence  of  sound  learning,  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  all  which  we  now  admire  and  love  and  boast 
of  in  our  political  institutions,  will  be  sacrificed  to  promote  the 
selfish  purposes  of  designing  men  and  aspiring  demagogues. 
The  bold  and  daring  spirit  of  our  people,  once  emancipated  firom 
the  moral  restraints  ot  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  virtue ;  once  set 
free  from  that  power  of  reason  and  understanding,  that  springs 
only  from  a  state  pf  high  intellectual  culture,  could  no  more  be 
controlled  than  the  tornado  that  spreads  ruin  and  devastation 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  diversities  of  feeling,  and  the 
fermentations  of  prejudice  and  antipathy,  and  the  angry  passions 
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of  wayward  and  selfish  politicians,   would  become  terrible 
indeecL 

In  conclusion,  then,  if  we  would  refute  the  disgraceful  charges 
of  other  nations,  that  we  have  no  literature  of  our  own,  or  at 
best,  but  a  stinted  and  despicable  one ;  if  we  would  elevate  our 
intellectual  standard,  and  quicken  the  moral  and  mental  energies 
of  the  people  to  engage  in  the  loftier  pursuits  of  truth  and  let- 
ters ;  ii  we  would  lay  a  foundation,  on  which  may  be  reared  a 
literary  superstructure,  that,  like  our  political,  in  point  of  beauty» 
excellence,  and  glory,  shall  equal,  it  not  surpass  that  of  every 
other  nation — ^England  herself  not  excepted; — ^if  we  would 
have  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation  preserved  and  promotedt 
her  happiness  secured,  and  political  dignity  sustained  4pd  cher- 
ished ;  and  if  we  would  earn  the  blessings,  and  not  the  curses 
of  future  generations,  the  approbation,  and  not  the  reproach  of 
future  travelers,  then  let  the  nation  be  blessed  and  adorned  with 
a  National  University.  O.  P.  Q. 


SONG. 

Fill  !  fill  the  cup  and  let  it  pus. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  ro«y  wine. 
And  pledge  with  me  my  own  dear  lass. 

And  I  will  drink  again  to  thine. 

The  cup  to  social  pleasure  dear. 

Oh !  never  let  it  pass  thy  lip. 
It  warms  the  heart,  it  dries  the  tear, 

A  comforter  to  those  who  sip. 

Each  sparkle  is  a  gem  of  thought. 

And  wit  lies  hidden  in  the  cup. 
And  inspiration  may  be  canght 

From  out  iu  depths,  while  bubbliog  up. 

Then  drink  with  me  to  woman  dear. 

And  fill  again  your  goblets  high. 
And  drink  to  each  fond  friend  that's  here. 

For  friendship  is  a  holy  tie.  G.  N. 

October  ISA,  1841. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SEA. 

PART   I. 

Any  one  who  has  been  over  a  week  on  the  wide  waters,  well 
knows  how  slowly  time  passes,  and  how  eagerly  the  slightest 
circumstance  is  seized  upon  which  promises  to  occupy  the  mind 
for  a  portion,  however  short,  of  those  monotonous  hours  which 
**  drag  their  slow  length  along.**  I  had  been  shut  up  for  some 
ten  days  in  a  packet  ship,  taking  a  passage  to  the  sunny  South, 
and  during  much  of  that  time  the  weather  had  been  such  as 
to  confiDe  me  a  good  deal  below.  I  had,  however,  during  the 
short  time  I  could  occasionally  spend  on  deck,  ihade  some  ac- 
quaintance with  an  intelligent  seaman,  whose  name  was  Rob- 
ert WilHams,  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of  his  deportment 
and  the  knowledge  and  activity  which  he  displayed  in  all  the 
duties  of  his  station. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  our  voyage  the  weather  cleared,  and 
I  was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  cigar  in  the  calm  and  beautiful 
twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  the 
ship,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  was  slowly  moving,  like 
a  white  cloud,  over  the  placid  waters.  Williams,  whose  watch 
it  was  upon  deck,  was  standing  near  me,  and  I  soon  entered 
into  conversation  with  him.  Our  discourse  happened  to  turn 
upon  an  incident  which  had  occurred  that  morning.  One  of 
the  sailors  had  fallen  overboard,  and  was  with  difficulty  res- 
cued from  a  watery  grave.  I  asked  Williams  if  the  man  had 
been  drinking,  and  I  learned  that  such  was  suspected  to  have 
been  the  case. 

**  Your  taste  does  not  lie  that  way,  Williams,"  I  observed,  **  if  I 
may  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  conduct  while  I  have 
been  on  board." 

**  Whatever  my  taste  may  be,"  he  replied,  **  I  have  had  a  pow- 
erful and  melancholy  warning  upon  the  subject,  sufficient  to 
make  me  renounce  forever  the  practice  of  intoxication." 

I  exprested  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  particulars  of  what 
he  alluded  to,  and  after  casting  his  eyes  around  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  to  require  his  immediate  attention,  he 
began  as  follows: — 

•*  I  was,  ^ome  years  since,  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Fairhaven 
whaler,  bound  on  a  two  or  three  years'  voyage.  I  had  shipped 
some  days  previous  to  the  time  of  sailing,  and  made  several  visits 
to  the  ship  while  the  stores  and  equipments  were  being  taken  on 
board.  During  these  visits  I  became  acquainted  with  the  car- 
penter of  the  vessel,  and  our  slight  intimacy  ripened  so  rapidly 
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into  a  closer  acquaintance,  that,  ere  the  vessel  -was  haided  out 
and  moored  in  the  stream,  we  had  become  firm  friends,  I  be- 
lieve that  what  tended  more  than  any  thine  else  to  jMPomote  and 
cement  our  friendship,  was  my  accidentally  mentioning  having 

Eissed  a  few  weeks  in  the  village  of ^  in  the  vicinity  of 
atskill,  New  York.  It  was  his  native  place,  and  the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  home  seemed  to  soften  his  feelings  ;  and  more  than 
once  I  have  seen  tears  start  into  his  eyes  at  any  allusion  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  He  was  my  watchmate  on  the  voyage 
out,  and  we  passed  together  many  of  the  hours  of  sunshine  and 
storm,  to  which  a  sailor's  life  is  continually  exposed.  Often,  in 
generous  rivalry,  he  and  I  have  contended  for  the  yardann,  the 
post  of  dnnser  and  of  honor.  Seldom  was  a  reef  taken  in  the 
main  tops^l,  that  one  of  us  did  not  *  pass  the  earring.'  He  was 
ever  foremost  in  danger,  and  where  he  was,  (I  mean  not  to  boast 
or  praise  myself,)  there  was  I  also.  It  seemed  as  though  I  never 
could  perform  the  duties  of  my  station  so  much  to  my  own  or  my 
officers'  satisfaction,  as  when  he  was  by  my  side ;  and  I  believe 
that  he  entertained  similar  feelings  with  regard  to  me — ^we  really 
became  necessary  to  each  other. 

**  During  one  of  the  lovely  evenings  peculiar  to  tropical  cli* 
**mates,  our  ship,  with  her  tall  masts  covered  with  canvas,  was 
gliding  along  steadily  over  the  surface  of  the  deep,  very  mi^h 
as  ours  is  doing  now — ^indeed,  this  evening  reminds  me  forcibly 
of  that  The  golden  hues  of  the  sun,  yet  dimly  seen  on  the 
clouds,  was  giving  place  to  the  silvery  rays  of  a  nearly  full 
moon.  Eight  bells  had  struck,  and  the  watch  had  gone  below. 
I  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  gazing  listlessly  at  the  shadow 
of  our  ship ;  so  clear  was  the  night,  and  so  smoothe  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  that  every  spar  and  sail  and  rope,  was  as  distinctly 
marked  as  the  reality  itself.  Memory  was  busy.  The  bright 
sunny  hours  of  childnood  were  passing  in  review  before  me ; 
kind  parents  and  friends  were  again  by  my  side ;  feelings  which 
I  had  imagined  buried  in  oblivion  were  again  awaiKened  in 
my  bosom ;  all,  all  that  I  had  ever  valued  or  loved,  were  again 
acting  their  parts  on  the  busy  scene  of  life ; — an  involuntary  ex- 
pression escaped  my  lips — ^my  friend  was  near  me,  and  my  words 
nad  attracted  his  attention ; — ^in  a  moment  he  was  by  my  side.  I 
hastily  raised  my  hand  and  brushed  away  a  tear,  but  not  quick 
enough  to  conceal  it  from  him. 

u « What !  thinking  of  home — so  was  I ; — come,'  said  he,  lead- 
ing me  forward,  *  I  have  long  intended  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  some  passages  of  my  life,  of  which  at  present  you  are 
ignorant ; — it  will  change  the  current  of  your  thoughts,  and  if 
it  does  not  cheer  you  up,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  while  away  an 
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hour  of  our  watch^  I  know  I  shall  have  your  sympathy,  and  so 
far  I  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  narrative,  if  you  are  not*' 

^  I  assured  him  that  any  thing  which  concerned  him  would  in- 
terest me,  and  begged  him  to  speak  without  reserve,  assuring  him 
of  my  sympathy. 

^ '  I  need  not  ask  you,'  he  resumed,  ^  if  you  remember  the  little 

church  in  the  village  of  B .     No  one  who  has  been  there 

readily  forgets  the  white  spire  with  its  vane,  rising  over  the  tops 
ci  the  old  oaks,  whose  tnmks  and  branches  have  long  sheltered 
it  from  the  rude  blasts  of  winter,  and  whose  green  and  ample 
foliage  have  long  protected  it  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer  suns.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  clmrch,  and  just 
across  the  brook,  stands  a  white  cottage,  nearly  hidden  finom 
view  in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  It  was  called  the  Parsonage, 
and  its  neat  and  well-arranged  garden  was  the  pride  of  the  vil* 
lagers.  Scarce  a  stranger  stopped  at  the  quiet  Uttle  Inn,  who 
was  not  invited  to  walk  over  and  examine  the  beauties  of  that 
sweet  spot,  and  the  expressions  of  admiration  which  its  situation 
and  neatness  drew  from  the  lips  of  the  visitor,  were  an  ample  re« 
turn  to  his  good  and  simple-hearted  companion.  That  place, 
shipmate,  was  my  home  I  For  more  than  twenty  years  my  ven^;^ 
erated  father  had  read  and  preached  the  words  of  Ufe  m  thaf 
quiet  church  to  his  admiring  and  unsophisticated  flock.  He 
was  their  guide — ^their  example — almost  their  idol.  His  death, 
which  occurred  about  five  years  since,  made  a  vend  in  the  little 
community  which  his  beloved  congregation  thought  could  never 
again  be  adequately  supplied.  But  time,  that  soother  of  nearly 
aU  sorrow,  shed  its  calm  influence  over  the  hearts  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  best  and  dearest  earthly  friend.  My  mother,  my 
sister,  and  myself,  still  continued  to  reside  at  home.  My  father's 
scanty  income  would  not  allow  of  his  leaving  any  provision  for 
his  widow  and  children  ; — the  only  legacy  he  had  to  bequeath  to 
us,  was  a  spotless  name.  The  support  of  the  family,  therefore, 
chiefly  devolved  upon  me,  for  I  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  car- 
penter, and  was  now  enabled  to  earn  something  at  my  trade.  I 
applied  myself  "Ynost  diUgently  to  my  business,  to  enable  my  be- 
loved moUier  and  sister  to  continue  in  their  former  comfortable, 
but  simple  mode  of  life, — ^but  in  spite  of  my  unremitted  exertions, 
and  the  most  riffid  economy  on  their  part,  there  were  times 
when  the  loss  of  my  father's  small  income  was  severely  felt 

**  *  To  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  parish,  the  loss  of  their 

pastor  was  supplied  by  a  young  man  named  H ,  who  had 

received  his  theological  instruction  from  my  father.  He  had 
left  the  village  for  a  year  or  two  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
had  just  been  ordained.  Upon  my  father's  death,  the  thougtUs 
of  the  parishioners  naturally  reverted  to  him,  and  he  received 
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and  accepted  the  call  to  become  their  minister.  He  came»  ac- 
companied by  his  sister,  Emily  H .  With  them,  in  hap- 
pier days,  I  had  passed  much  of  my  time,  while  her  brother  was 
my  fathei^s  pupil,  and  whom  I  had  long  ardently  loved  ;  nor  was 
my  passion  unrequited.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  village  they 
called  upon  my  mother,  and  proposed,  if  it  should  be  agreeable 
to  her,  to  become  inmates  of  the  cottage.  This  proposal  she 
gladly  accepted,  for  the  small  sum  which  he  would  be  able  to 
pay,  added  to  our  scanty  allowance,  would  again  enable  us  to 
procure  those  comforts  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  to 
my  mother's  declining  health  and  strength.  To  my  unspeak- 
able joy,  a  few  days  saw  our  new  companions  domesticated  at 
our  fireside,  and  the  cottage  again  became  the  Parsonage.  Their 
society  seemed  to  impart  new  health  to  my  mother's  feeble 
frame,  and  in  Emily  my  sister  had  found  not  only  a  friend,  but 
an  able  and  willing  assistant  in  her  attendance  upon  my  re- 
maining parent.  I  had  renewed  my  suspended  acquaintance 
also  with  Emily,  and  found  that  my  presence  was  as  welcome 
to  her  as  it  had  been  in  former  days.  Two  years  passed  in  this 
happy  manner,  and  each  day  found  the  inmates  oi  the  cottage 
more  and  more  endeared  to  each  other.  My  occupation  kept 
me  constantly  employed  throughout  the  day,  but  scarcely  had 
the  sun  set  ere  I  was  by  the  side  of  my  sister  and  her  friend. 
The  time  was  near  at  hand  that  would  free  me  from  my  appren- 
ticeship ;  then  I  should  be  enabled  to  commence  life  for  myself, 
and  it  was  understood  in  the  family  that  as  soon  as  the  produce 
of  my  labor  should  put  me  in  possession  of  9500,  Emily  was  to 
become  mine  with  the  full  consent  of  her  brother  and  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  my  mother.  To  accelerate  this  much  longed  for  and 
happy  hour,  though  against  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  I  removed 
to  the  City  of  New  York,  anticipating  in  that  wider  field  more 
certain  and  more  lucrative  employment  than  I  could  expect  in 
my  native  village.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Master  of  my 
trade,  I  soon  found  employment  there  so  profitable,  that  by  the 
following  spring  I  expected  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  desired 
amount.  I  had  never  suffered  more  than  a  fort&ight  to  elapse 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  without  passing  a  day  at  my 
native  place,  and  each  visit  seemed  to  unite  us  more  closely  to 
each  other.  Knowing  that  the  severity  of  the  winter  must  ne- ' 
cessarily  interrupt  these  periodical  visits,  I  urged  Emily  to  con- 
sent to  our  immediate  union.  Would  to  Heaven  she  had  yielded 
to  my  importunity !  but  she  was  averse  to  taking  the  step,  and 
her  brother,  whom  she  consulted  on  the  subject,  also  disappro- 
ved of  it,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  by  the  spring  I  should  be 
more  firmly  established  in  my  business,  and  Emily  laughingly 
said,  that  she  wished  to  test  the  strength  of  my  affection.    With 
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a  heavy  heart  I  bade  them  farewell,  having  previously  obtained 
a  promise  that  I  should  every  week  receive  a  letter  from  home. 
The  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  for  regularly  the  Tuesday's 
mail  brought  a  letter  from  Emily,  filled  with  all  that  delightful 
chit  chat  which  a  woman  only  knows  how  to  write,  and  which 
is  so  agreeable  to  a  lover's  eye  and  heart  These  letters  were 
no  less  regularly  answered,  for  my  pleasantest  recreation  at  that 
time  consisted  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  perusing  and  re- 
perusing  her  epistles,  and  in  replying  to  them.  This  continued 
until  the  month  of  January,  at  which  time  the  weather  became 
so  unusually  mild  for  the  season,  that  a  steamer  was  advertised 

to  start  for  N ,  distant  only  about  twenty  miles  from  my 

home.  The  opportunity  was  not  to  be  negkcted,  and  accom- 
panied by  one  of  my  fellow  workmen,  I  started  for  the  landing. 
On  reaching  the  wharf  we  found  that  the  boat  had  started  a  few 
minutes  before.  Alas !  my  friend,  what  tremendous  conse- 
quences were  involved  in  the  delay  of  these  few  minutes.  Sad 
and  disappointed  we  strolled  along  toward  the  residence  of  my 
companion,  and  on  arriving  at  his  door  I  accepted  his  invitation 
to  stay  and  sup  with  him.  He  had  noticed  my  dejected  coun- 
tenance, and  by  way  of  diverting  my  melancholy  thoughts,  he 
proposed  that  we  should  look  in  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  the 
neighborhood.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  witnessed  a  drap 
matic  performance,  and  I  need  not  assure  you  how  delighted  I 
was  at  the  mimic  representation.  The  melancholy  feelings 
with  which  I  had  entered  the  doors  of  that  temple  of  pleasure 
had  entirely  vanished,  and  the  proposal  of  my  friend  to  join  a 
supper  party  was  most  willingly  assented  to  by  me.' " 

Williams  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  narration,  when  the 
breeze,  which  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  fireshening,  had 
now  increased  so  much  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
shorten  sail.  The  first  mate,  whose  watch  it  was,  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  that  effect,  and  Williams,  merely  stopping  long 
enough  to  assure  me  that  he  would  resume  his  story  on  the 
following  evening,  sprang  up  the  main  rigging,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  for  mat  night  I  soon  after  betook  myself  to  my 
berth.  H.  H. 

[Elf1>  OP  THX  rXKST  PART.] 
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THE  FLOWER'S  LESSON. 
"  I  will  be  aa  Um  dew.**— Boisa. 

I MW  ID  the  vwie  •  fragile  flower 

Lift  up  its  delicete  hemd : 
And  'round  the  path  of  the  morning  hour, 

The  breath  of  its  perfume  shed 

And  thither  the  bright  winged  insect  flew. 

The  sweets  of  its  cup  to  sip» 
Or  to  kiss  oflT  the  drops  of  sparkling  dew 

^hat  hung  on  its  rosy  lip. 

But  the  summer's  sun  arose  in  its  might. 

And  that  flower  drooped  its  head; 
And  pale  grew  the  petals,  before  so  bright, 

As  it  sunk  on  its  grassy  bed. 

And  all  of  that  bright  and  yontUbl  throng. 

Who  had  joined  at  early  day. 
In  the  giddy  dance  and  the  merry  song. 

Flew  from  that  flower  away. 

So  lonely  it  lay  on  the  valley's  bseast. 

With  iu  leafleu  all  faded  and  sear ; 
With  no  kind  attendant  to  pillow  iu  rest. 

Or  to  shed  o'er  its  sorrows  a  tear. 

But  at  eve,  as  I  turned  again  to  the  place. 

That  withered  flower  to  view, 
A  sunbeam  smiled  o'er  its  freshened  Ace, 

More  mght  than  its  moniing  hue. 

And  sweeter  far  was  the  aephyr's  song. 

That  wafted  iU  fragrance  at  night. 
Than  the  meny  shout  of  the  faithless  throng. 

Who  had  danced  in  the  raocning  light. 

Its  fragrant  petals  aside  I  drew, 

As  its  head  raised  caknly  up ; 
And  sparkling  drops  of  the  evening  dew. 

Fell  from  its  odorous  cup. 

'Tis  thus,  when  the  joys  of  our  folly  depart. 

And  the  ties  of  fiUse  friendship  are  riven. 
The  dew  drops  of  mercy  fail  soft  on  the  heart, 

And  it  btooms  with  the  flowers  of  Heaven. 

H.  J.  V. 
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METAPHYSICS. 

The  body  knowi  no  sympathy. 

That's  the  proud  priTiJege  of  the  Mon). 

*Ti8  like  a  liviog  spark  that's  hid 

Beneath  an  alabaster  lid.  Luis  db  Camois. 

Although  at  the  bare  mention  of  this  formidable  term  one 
ask3  instinctively,  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?  still,  despite  the 
known  and  often  expressed  opinion  of  the  Reading  Public,  we 
veature  to  ofier  something  very  like  a  defense  of  Metaphysical 
science.  Not,  indeed,  of  a  certain  gigantic  phantom,  clad  in 
the  dusky  drapery  of  German  nomenclature,  but  as  it  really 
exists.  The  "  New  Lights"  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
have  lis  believe  that  truth  can  never  ffain  admittance  to  the 
mind,  unless  she  approaches  disguised  by  the  trappings  of  an 
uncouth  phraseology.  Ideas  simple  and  easily  recognized  under 
their  ordinary  forms,  now  flourish  as  new  discoveries — proofs 
of  analytical  acuteness — ^landmarks  for  coming  generations. 
At  present,  if  a  writer  wishes  to  give  a  few  bints  concerning 
the  origin  of  thought,  or  merely  indicate  the  primary  powers  of 
the  mind,  he  commences,  ''  Let  us  now  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  subjective  Primitive."  Does  he  believe  in  the 
evidence  of  Consciousness,  he  has  a  "  Conscious  Cognition"  of 
the  fact ;  would  he  point  you  to  an  emblem  of  eternity,  "  be- 
hold," cries  he,  "  a  fit  representation  of  the  illimitable  Infinite." 
We  would  not  detract  a  tythe  from  the  merited  reputation  of 
the  true  Pioneer ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rational, 
need  we,  by  imitating  the  faults  and  absurdities  of  a  favorite 
author,  leave  the  pure,  native  pearl  to  sliimber  undisturbed, 
while  we  gather  with  pious  care  into  our  cabinets,  the  rough 
and  unsightly  shell?  The  prejudice,  arising  firom  this  circum- 
stance, is  not  in  itself  unjust,  but  embraces  too  wide  a  circle, 
blindly  disregarding  the  difference  between  mere  adventitious 
appearances,  and  what  pertains  to  the  true  character  of  the 
subject 

Metaphysics,  in  reality  is,  and  ever  ought  to  be,  an  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  such, 
has  in  every  age  commanded  the  most  earnest  attention.  Open 
at  random  the  volume  of  the  Past,  a  continual  recurrence  of 
the  same  questions  and  the  same  solutions,  ofiers  convincing 
evidence  of  some  deep-rooted  inquisitiveness — some  universcu 
longing  in  the  heart  oi  man  to  understand  his  spiritual  Nature. 
Accordingly,  we  find  India  and  Greece,  Germany  and  France, 
have  each  acknowledged  three  systems  of  Philosophy ;  present- 
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ing,  too,  in  their  first  princifJes,  a  most  remarkable  degree  of 
similarity.  Each  sought  in  these  an  explanation  of  the  doubts 
which  ever  beset  the  inquirer  at  the  very  outset  of  his  medita- 
tions. Here  we  discover  the  first  philosophical  corruption  of 
primitive  JRevelation.  These  systems  are,  first,  a  belief  in  the 
self-existent  energy  of  Nature,  and  of  Thought  or  Intelligence : 
next,  a  belief  in  that  of  Intelligence  alone — a  theory  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  of  Berkely,  and  one  involving  the  sublime  error, 
that  the  "  chief  good"  lay  in  a  complete  abstraction  from  all 
things  outward  and  visible,  and  thus,  at  last,  attaining  to  a  state 
of  Deity  ;  for,  as  they  argued,  God  was  thought :  and  mially,  a  be^ 
lief  in  the  existence  of  a  self-active  Nature  only ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  ibherent  activity  of  matter  was  the  sole  cause,  not 
merely  of  our  own  being,  but  also  of  those  surprising  pheno- 
mena, which,  by  their  constant  recurrence,  have  almost  failed  to 
attract  thfe  slightest  attention.  It  is  not  now  requisite  to  trace 
the  various  effects  of  these  several  systems ;  nor  must  it  be  in- 
ferred that  we  here  possess  the  clue  to  every  speculation  that 
has  ever  perplexed  the  brain  of  Man  ;  but  whatever  other  de-, 
ductions  may  be  drawn  from  this  remarkable  coincidence,  it 
certainly  exhibits,  in  a  most  striking  aspect,  the  natural  tendency 
of  thought,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  and  condition. 
The  cause  must  reside  in  the  structure  of  the  Mind  itself:  the 
secret  lies  in  the  restless  desire  of  Man  to  resolve  his  destiny ; 
and  its  ultimate  satisfaction  has  so  racked  his  reason,  that  in. 
these  latter  days,  the  voice  of  despair,  ascending  from  an  intel- 
ligent, though  misguided  people,  has  been  heard  to  exclaim, 
**  there  is  no  truth  save  one ;  Death  is  a  never-ending  sleepJ* 

Bare  precept  affords  no  quiet  to  the  soul ;  it  must  have  know- 
ledge. The  fall  of  every  Religion  that  debars  investigation,  has 
been  decreed ;  for  it  wars  against  the  first  principles  of  bur 
nature — confidence  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief. 
This  ground  must  be  admitted,  prior  to  all  argument ;  for  upon 
it  all  argument  is  ultimately  based  ;  and  without  this  admission, 
the  slightest  progress  is  wholly  impracticable.  So  firmly  do 
we  retain  this  idea,  that  whatever  is  contrary  to  their  dictates, 
we  feel  convinced  must  be  false,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
throughout  the  intelligent  universe :  else  what  meaning  can  we 
attach  to  that  oft-repeated  sentiment — whatever  is  contrary  to 
reason,  is  impossible  ?  It  is  upon  this  assurance  that  all  human 
philosophy  rests.  "  Error,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  combined 
with  truth.**  And  it  is  through  the  belief  induced  by  partial 
examination — by  an  examination  of  the  fair  side  alone,  tnat  we 
cling  to  it  with  such  tenacity. 

What  joy  is  felt  by  the  soul  as  it  unfolds  the  operations  of 
its  own  immortal  nature !     All  that  is  outward  id  transient  as 
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the  summered  dew;  but  within,  we  behold  the  germs  of  a 
power  whose  expansion  will  but  commence  when  the  last  trump 
shall  sound  the  knell  of  time.  There  is  an  eloquence  in  reason, 
not  such  as  stirs  the  feelings  from  their  inmost  depths,  but  the 
eloquence  of  calm,  quiet  satisfaction ;  for  we  welcome  truth 
like  some  bosom  friend,  and  feel,  that  though  the  storm  of 
opinion  lash  itself  to  fury,  there  is  one  rock  wiU  stand  unmoved 
amid  this  chaos,  upon  which  we  may  rest  secure.  What  glo- 
rious vision  breaks  upon  the  sight  I  it  is  the  world  of  self— -of 
thought  and  feeling ;  the  world  of  motive  and  the  springs  of 
action.  Here  we  behold  the  Passions  lulled  into  a  deceptive 
calm ;  here  Reason,  marshaling  our  ideas  by  their  appropriate 
laws ;  here  the  Will,  the  more  immediate  manifestation  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  Who  would  not  know  himself?  Incarnate 
mystery  I 

Reflection  elevates  and  purifies  the  mind;  each  object  as- 
sumes its  proper  shape  and  due  proportion;  the  illusions  of 
sense  no  longer  deceive  us ;  the  relation  we  sustain  to  each 
other  and  tp  duty ;  the  beauty  of  Virtue,  and  the  proper  aim 
and  end  of  being,  appeal  with  almost  the  force  and  persuasive 
influence  of  some  new  revelation.  Yet  it  is  said  that  human 
philosophy  congeals  the  heart;  as  if  that  heart  could  chill,  while 
It  views  the  etectric  chain  of  sympathy  which  binds  it  to  the 
million  bosoms  throbbing  in  unison  with  all  that  is  noble  or 
exalted  within  the  soul.  Behold  that  soul  watchinff  the  devel- 
opment of  its  own  energies !  How  it  writhes  ana  strains  ita 
earthly  fetters.  We  feel  enthusiasm  as  we  view  the  attributes 
of  Deity.  Are  we  not  moved  by  the  struggle  of  a  spirit, 
formed  "in  his  imaffe,**  to  comprehend  its  own  mysterious 
power?  Yes,  though  while  confined  within  this  "tabernacle 
of  clay,"  but  partial  knowledge  be  our  lot,  **  this  eager  hope, 
this  fond  desire,  this  longing  after  immortality,**  points  to  a  m- 
ture  where  we  shall  know  even  as  we  shall  be  known. 

M.  W. 


TO  A  SNOW  FLAKE. 


SraoT  of  purity !  frail  messenger, 

Celestiml !  daughter  meek  of  paienU  fierce ! 
White-robed  Tirgin !  iky-mere  vojrager  I 

I  wonder  thou  should'st  through  yon  dark  cloud  pierce. 
From  what  bleak  region*  wandering  hast  thou  conllp  1 

Hast  crossed  the  seas  ?    Or  on  the  mountain  top 
First  felt  the  fearful  gift  of  wings  ?    Thy  home 

Is  in  the  skies ;  yet  ne*er  thy  course  shall  stop. 
Vagrant  and  fickle--mist,  dew,  hail,  or  water-drop. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

** Row, bratheis,  row!*'  I«ADr or trx Ijaks. 

*<  Go  it,  ye  cripples !"  Hook  Wau. 

'^DSAA  Cebb — 

'^To-day  the  first  race  of  the  season  comes  off.  '  Be  at  my  room  si 
two,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way.  D.  J.  H." 

Such  were  the  contents  of  a  curiously  twisted  note  which  I 
found  upon  my  breakfast  table  one  morning  on  returning  from 
lectures.  The  author  thereof  was  a  bachelor  fellow  of  Trinity, 
who  has  had  in  his  day  and  generation  considerable  intercourse 
with  America.  He  always  manages  to  get  the  American  news 
before  any  one  else  in  Cambridge,  and  when,  by  an  affecting 
dispensation  of  Providence,  our  country  was  deprived  of  the 
veteran  chief  and  statesman  whom  she  had  delighted  to  honor, 

it  was  from  one  of  H ^s  queer  little  notes  that  I  derived  the 

melancholy  information,  "  General  Harrison  is  dead."  I  never 
was  so  completely  prostrated  by  so  brief  a  sentence. 

But  I  am  digressing.     There  was  not  much  time  to  lose,  for 

it  wanted  but  a  quarter  of  two,  and  H was  a  punctual  man. 

So,  arming  myself  with  an  umbrella,  (it  has  a  habit  of  raining 
at  least  once  a  day  in  England,)  I  sallied  forth  to  witness,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  hfe,  that  exciting  spectacle,  a  University 
boat-race. 

There  is  one  great  point  in  which  the  EngUsh  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  us ;  they  understand  how  to  take  care  of  their 
health.  At  Yale,  out  of  six  hundred,  three  die  every  year  on 
an  average ;  at  Cambridge,  out  of  two  thousand,  one,  every  two 
years.  Yet  the  Cantabs  are  neither  tee-totalers  nor  Graham- 
ites.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition,  that  a  total-abstinence  soci- 
ety was  once  established  at  Cambridge,  and  that  it  increased  in 
three  years  to  two  members ;  but  whether  it  be  still  in  existence, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  But  every  Cantab  takes  his  two 
hours'  exercise  per  diemj  by  walking,  riding,  rowing,  fencing, 
gjonnastics,  &c.  How  many  Yalensians  take  one  hour's  regular 
exercise  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  there  had  been  a  regular  combi- 
nation at  the  Elm-city  to  put  down  every  thing  of  that  sort. 
The  gynmasium  has  vanished,  wicket  has  been  voted  ungenteel, 
scarce  even  a  freshman  dares  put  on  a  pair  of  skates,  and  there 
have  never  been  rideable  horses  in  New  Haven  within  the 
memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant"  If  instead  of  the  thousand 
and  one  secret  societies  that  fritter  away  their  time  and  divert 
their  attention  from  the  regular  studies  of  the  college,  the  Ya- 
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lensians  woidd  get  up  boat  and  cricket  clubs,  there  might  be 
■ome  hope  of  them.*  But  I  am  not  no-w  reading  a  lecture  on 
diatetics,  so  let  us  come  back  to  the  shores  of  the  Cam. 

The  Cam  being  a  very  narrow  stream,  scarcely  wider  than  a 
canal,  it  is  impossible  for  the  boats  to  race  side  by  side.  The 
following  expedient  has  therefore  been  adopted :  the  boats  are 
drawn  up  in  a  line,  two  lengths  between  each,  and  the  oontest 
consists  in  each  boat  endeavoring  to  touch  with  its  bow  the 
stem  of  the  one  before  it,  which  operation  is  called  ^  bumping  f 
and  at  the  next  race  the  bumper  takes  the  place  of  the  bumped. 
The  distance  rowed  is  about  two  miles.  To  be  ^  head  of  the 
river,''  is  a  distinction  much  coveted  and  hard  fought  for.  Each 
college  has  a  boat-club ;  in  Trinity  there  are  three.  About  nine 
races  take  place  in  the  season ;  they  are  of  great  use  in  prepar- 
ing the  men  for  the  annual  match  with  Oxford,  in  which,  with 
one  exception,  the  Cantabs  have  always  been  victorious.  In- 
deedt  they  are  now  the  best  rowers  in  England. 

The  Caiusf  boat  was  at  this  time  ^  h&aA  of  the  river,"  the 
First  Trinity  second,  the  Third  Trinity  third.  Some  hard  pull- 
ing was  expected  among  the  head  boats.  The  third  Trinity 
had  threatened  to  ^  bum|r  the  first. 

While  you  have  been  reading  the  above,  you  may  suppose 

H and  myself  viewing  the  scene  of  action,  distant  aoout 

two  miles  from  the  town.  The  time  of  starting  is  at  hand,  and 
students  are  hurrying  by  us  on  all  sides,  some  mounted,  but  the 
greater  part  on  foot ;  some  following  the  beaten  track,  others 
taking  a  shorter  cut  over  fields  and  fences.  Here  comes  a  sport- 
ing character  riding  lus  own  ^hanimal."  See  with  what  a 
knowing  look  he  approaches  that  fence.  ""  Hip  P'  he  is  over» 
and  a  foot  to  spare.  Ah !  here  is  another,  who,  though  not  very 
well  mounted,  must  needs  show  his  dexterity  at  the  same  place. 
^  Not  quite,  stranger  P  The  horse  has  his  fore  feet  clean  over, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  will  do  the  same  with  his 
hind  ones.  **  Crack  T  he  has  hit  the  top  bar  with  his  feet  and 
carried  it  off  several  yards.  Not  so  bad,  after  all ;  he  might 
not  do  it  ag&in  so  neatly. 

"  Bang  r  there  goes  the  first  gun  I  In  three  minutes  there 
will  be  another,  in  two  more  a  third,  and  tfapn  for  it !    **  What 


*  There  are  few  tocteties  in  the  Unhrersity  at  Cambridge,^— «  general  debelin^  chib 
fix*  all  the  undergraduates,  with  a  librevy^  and  reading-room  attached,  a  similar  inttitu- 
lion  for  the  fellows,  and  two  politieal  associations.  It  is  barely  possible  there  nay  be 
<Nhen,  bat  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any. 

t  Familiaily  pronounced  Keys.  There  is  an  old  joke  about  a  man  named  Btmeh, 
once  having  belonged  to  this  college,  and  having  been  called  accoidingly,  •«  Buoch  of 
Keys." 


are  thoie  chaps  laughing  nil*'  Ah !  I  see ;  no  wonder.  An 
ambitious  chanicter,  on  a  sorry  hack  has  driTen  his  rozinante  at 
a  ditch.  ^  No  you  don%  mister  P  The  horse,  wiser  than  hia 
rider,  shakes  his  head,  and  refuses  the  leap.  He  is  hauled  back 
for  a  fresh  start,  and  the  whip  applied  €ul  Kbitum^  accompanied 
with  several  jerks  of  the  bridle.  The  same  result  ensues.  The 
tittering  of  the  passers-by  reaches  our  hero's  ears ,  he  waxes 
wrathful,  and  discharges  on  his  reluctant  steed  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane of  blows. 

•*  Spla — ash  P  With  the  utmost  composure  imaginable,  the 
old  horse  has  stepped  bodily  into  the  ditch,  which  is  about  three 
feet  deep,  casting  his  rider  over  his  head  by  the  abrupt  descent. 
**  Serves  you  right,  my  friend.  We  can't  stop  to  see  what  be- 
comes of  you,  for  there  goes  the  second  gun,  and  we  must  make 
haste  to  get  a  good  place.** 

Well,  here  we  are,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  •♦  long  reach.*  We 
can  just  see  the  head  of  the  first  boat  below  yonder  comer. 
The  hardest  pulling  is  always  just  here,  so  that  we  shall  have  a 
ffood  view.  "  HaT  do  you  see  that  pull  T"  The  eight  stalwart 
Cains  men  have  bent  to  their  oars  the  moment  tne  first  gun 
flashed,  and  as  they  are  taking  the  second  stroke,  its  report 
reaches  our  ears.  Here  they  come  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  with 
them  comes  the  whole  cortege  of  horse  and  toot,  running  &loi^ 
the  bank,  and  cheering  the  boats.  "Take  care  of  yourselves  r 
A  young  colt,  frightened  by  the  uproar,  is  cutting  some  very 
decided  capers,  to.the  great  discomposure  of  those  around  him, 
and  finishes  by  jumping  into  the  river,  fortunately  not  near 
enough  to  the  boats  to  disturb  them.  His  rider  maintains  his 
seat  throu^out,  and  they  emerge  from  the  river  somewhat  wet, 
but  otherwise  uninjured.  And  whether  they  were  or  not,  no 
one  seemed  to  care,  for  the  leading  boats  were  rounding  the 
upper  comer  of  the  long  reach.  On  they  came  at  a  good  round 
rate,  the  Cains  apparently  taking  it  quite  easy,  and  pulling  leis- 
urely, as  much  as  to  say,  •* There's  no  use  of  hurrying  ourselves; 
they  can't  overtake  us."  Indeed,  so  far  from  the  First  Trinity 
seeming  likely  to  give  them  any  trouble,  they  were  themselves 
m  some  danger  from  the  Third  Trinity,  who  had  gained  on  them 
haK*  a  length.         • 

The  first  three  or  four  boats  had  passed  me,  for  I  was  never  a 
good  runner,  when  suddenly  there  uprose  a  mighty  shout  of 
**  Trinity  !  Trinity  T  "  Go  it.  Trinity  r  and  looking  ahead  I  be- 
held  our  first  boat  shootmg  forward  with  a  sudden  impidse,  as 
if  one  of  Davy  Crockett's  alligators  had  been  all  at  once  attached 
to  it,  and  overhauling  the  head  boat  in  gallant  style.  The  poor 
Caius  crew  looked  like  men  in  a  nightmare ;  thejr  pulled  without 
making  any  headway,  while  the  others  kept  gaining  on  them  a 
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foot  at  every  stroke.     The  air  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the 

partisans  of  the  respective  boats.  "  Now  Keys  T  J?  Now  Trki* 
ity  r  "  Why  donH  you  pull>  Keys  ?"  **  Now  you  have  'ero» 
Trinity r  "KeysT  •* Trinity!  Trinity!"  "Keys!  NoVs 
your  chance.  Keys  T'  •*  Save  yourself,  Keys  P'  And  it  really 
did  appear  as  if  the  Caius  crew  would  save  themselves,  for  with 
a  sudden  effort  they  made  a  great  addition  to  the  velocity  of 
their  boat,  in  a  very  short  time.  I  began  to  fear  that  they  had 
been  ^  playing  possum"  all  the  while,  and  could  leave  behind 
our  men  after  all. 

The  uproar  and  confosion  of  the  scene  were  now  at  their 
height  Men  and  horses  ran  promiscuously  along  the  bank^ 
paying  little  respect  to  each  others'  persons,  for  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  the  race.  I  verily  believe  that  if  half  a  dozen 
persons  had  been  trampled  under  foot,  or  thrown  into  the  river, 
no  one  would  have  stopped  to  render  them  assistance.  The 
cockswain  of  the  Caius  looked  like  the  very  personification  of  ex« 
citeitient ;  he  bent  over  at  every  pull,  till  his  nose  almost  touched 
the  stroke's  arm,  cheering  his  men  meantime  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  The  shouts  rose  louder  and  louder.  **  Pull  Trinity !" 
"  Pull  Keys  r  "  Go  it.  Trinity  r  «  Keep  on,  Keys  !"  "  Pull 
Stroke  I"  "  Go  it.  No.  3  r  "  Lay  out.  Smith  r  (for  the  friends 
of  the  different  rowers  began  to  appeal  to  them  individually.) 
"  That's  it,  Trinity !"  "  Where  are  you,  Keys  T"  "  Hurrah, 
Trinity !  inity !  inity  T  and  the  outcries  of  the  Trinitarians 
waxed  more  and  more  boisterous  and  triumphant,  as  our  men, 
with  their  long  and  lashing  strokes,  urged  their  boat  closer  and 
closer  upon  the  enemy. 

Not  more  than  half  a  foot  now  intervened  between  the  bow 
of  the  pursuer  and  the  stem  of  the  pursued ;  still  the  Caius  crew 
pulled  on  with  all  their  might  They  were  determined  to  die 
game  at  least,  or  perhaps  they  still  entertained  some  hopes  of 
making  their  escape.  Bdats  have  bccasionally  run  a  mile  al- 
most touching.  "But  there  is  no  more  chance  for  them."  One 
tremendous  pull  from  the  First  Trinity,  and  half  that  small  dis- 
tance has  disappeared.  They  all  but  touch.  One  more  such 
stroke  and  you  are  aboard  of  them.  "  Hurrah !  a  bump !  a 
bumpT 

Not  so !  The  Caius'  steersman  is  on  the  lookout,  and  with  a 
skillful  inclination  of  the  rudder  he  has  made  his  boat  fall  off- 
just  the  least  bit  in  the  world — ^but  enough  to  prevent  their  con- 
tact    The  First  Trinity  overlapped,  but  did  not  toucti. 

Exulting  shouts  from  the  shore  hailed  the  success  of  the  dex- 
trous evasion.  Enraged  at  being  thus  bafQed,  the  pursuers 
threw  all  their  stren^h  into  a  couple  of  strokes.  The  Caius 
men  knowing  that  this  was  their  last  chance,  were  doing  their 
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best ;  but  the  other  boat  was  upon  them  in  a  moment  Again 
the  skill  of  the  cockswain  was  brought  into  play,  and  again  the 
pursuing  boat  overlapped  without  touching.  But  it  was  now 
clear  that  they  were  only  delaying  their  fate,  not  averting  it ; 
for  the  Trinity  men  were  going  four  feet  to  their  three,  and  run- 
ning them  into  the  further  bank,  in  a  wav  that  left  no  room  for 
a  change  of  course.  **  Hurrah  for  Trimty  T  shouted  I,  in  the 
fullness  of  my  exultation,  and  at  that  moment  a  horse  walked 
against  me,  and  nearly  threw  me  off  the  bank.  I  was  within 
an  ace  of  being  pitched  into  the  river. 

When  I  regained  my  feet  it  was  all  over.  Both  boats  had 
hauled  off  on  one  side,  and  the  Caius  men  had  raised  their  flag, 
(a  singular  mode,  by  the  way,  of  acknowledging  a  defeat.) 
Trinity  was  **  head  of  the  river"  once  more,  and  great  was  the 
joy  of  her  inmates. 

Alas  I  how  vain  are  human  expectations !  When  the  season 
ended,  Caius  was  first,  and  the  First  Trinity — TSIo.  4  ! 

C.  B. 

CambridgiB  UmverRty. 


ODE  OF  ANACREON. 
£2(  r«  6tTv  «'tvtnr. 


Behold  the  dmrk  Earth,  the  drinketh  the  nin. 

And  the  trees,  they  drink  of  the  Earth  again  ; 

From  the  sky,  as  she  sheds  her  tears  of  dew, 

The  Ocean  drinfcB  in  his  waves  of  Une ; 

The  Son,  as  he  rolb  on  his  stany  way. 

From  the  Ocean  drinks  with  a  thinting  nr- 

The  Moon,  (rom  the  Fount  where  the Mn  beans  ban, 

The  pale  stream  qnaflEs  in  her  silvery  ora. 

Then  drink  to  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air, 

Banish  thy  sorrow,  thy  sigh  and  thy  cars ; 

rru  Nature  that  bids  thee,  InH  chiMof  Earth, 

Then  drink  of  iheeu]!,  and  iiU  thee  with  nirtli.  N. 
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THE  TOILS  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

'*  How  varioQi  bia  employments  whom  the  vorid 

Calls  idle  ; —  Cowpsm* 

Man  is  condemned  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
He  must  do  labor  in  some  sort — ^whether  it  be  by  exertine  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  his  mental,  or  of  his  physical  frame.  Pf one 
should  be  idle  in  this  world ;  but  with  the  mass,,  at  this  day,  it 
may  be  considered  doubtful  what  labor  is.  Democracy  has 
waxed  so  radical,  the  lower  classes  have  become  so  tinctured 
with  chartism — ^that  restless,  destructive  spirit,  for  which  in 
this  country  there  is  no  cause,  save  that  any  is  a  good  reason  to 
men  who  wish  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  their  wounded  vanity  by 
pulling  down  and  destroying  those  who  are  placed  upon  an  em- 
inence to  which  they  cannot  themselves  attain — that  nothing 
with  the  mass  is  now  considered  labor  but  the  severest  physical 
exertion.  He  who  digs  in  the  earth,  or  who  works  at  the  for^ 
is  with  them  a  laborer  indeed ;  while  he  who  gives  his  energies 
to  study,  in  the  peopled  cloister  of  the  solitary  student — ^tnat 
cloister  peopled  with  the  spirits  of  past  aees — ^gloomy  and  un- 
promising to  all  but  the  earnest  devotee  of  knowledge,  yet  send- 
ing forth  such  rays  from  its  dark  portals  as  are  destined  to  illu- 
mine the  world,  is  looked  upon  by  the  herd  as  a  drone — a  useless 
member  of  society — and  is  left  to  starve,  a  miser  among  the 
golden  thoughts  which  he  has  hoarded  and  heaped  around  him. 
Such  is  ever  the  case  with  the  poor  student,  the  dreamer  who 
follows  in  the  train  of  Truth  and  of  her  handmaid,  Knowledge, 
who  seeks  heart-happiness  by  the  pure  and  invigorating  foun- 
tains of  thought,  m  the  sweet  and  healthful  atmosphere  of  re- 
flection and  mind-study.  But  while  the  mass  of  men  may  look 
upon  him  as  one  demented,  yet  are  they  delighted  in  listening 
to  the  notes  of  the  mad  singer — ^while  they  yield  him  nothing 
but  pity  as  they  behold  him  careless  of  the  means  of  life — wast^ 
ing  the  energies  which  might  be  coined  into  the  To  KaXov  of  this 
generation,  gold^  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  phantoms  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  he,  conscious  of  the  strength  ot  his  own  spirit,  can  re- 
pay pity  with  scorn,  casting  down  before  the  multitude  the 
gauntlet  of  knowledge — and  who  among  them  shall  venture  to 
raise  it  from  the  earth  ? 

Yet  is  there  a  mental  strife — a  labor  which  men  see  not — a 
spirit-agony,  which,  by  its  intensity,  wrings  from  the  brow  of 
the  student,  drops  more  precious  than  were  ever  poured  upon 
the  altar  of  a  heathen  god — drops  which  turn  into  igiant 
thoughts,  as  did  the  dragons'  teeth  into  armed  men.    And  this 
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is  his  reward,  that  while  his  body  wastes  away  with  the  energy 
of  a  restless  and  earnest  spirit,  his  mind  decays  not,  but  waxes 
stronger  and  stron^r — ^bursting  daily  into  some  newer  life- 
springing  to  some  loftier  eminence,  and  taking  some  more  en- 
larged view  of  the  world  of  knowledge.  His  joy  then  comes 
from  within,  and  from  converse  with  the  few  choice  spirits, 
who,  like  the  morning  stars  at  Creation,  rejoice  together  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  new,  but  spiritual  universe. 

The  pale  student  then  is  no  sinecurist,  fattening  upon  wealth 
for  which  he  has  not  labored ;  he  is  no  drone,  hanging  a  dead 
weight  upon  society,  retarding  its  growth  and  impeding  its  ac- 
tion, adding  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth — a  non- 
producer.  He  is  the  most  active  and  laborious  of  producers. 
And  although  he  applies  not  his  own  muscles  and  sinews  to  the 
task,  he  gives  to  art  its  activity,  to  agriculture  its  energy,  to  in- 
tellectual growth  its  impulse,  to  the  spirit  of  man  its  far-reach- 
ing and  eagle  vision.  His  is  not  pay  without  labor,  but,  in  most 
cases,  literally  labor  without  pay.  He  may  not  in  his  Ufetime 
win  even  the  mme  which  he  so  much  thirsts  for,  and  this  thought 
is  to  him  the  bitterest  of  all.  He  asks  not  wealth,  he  asks  not 
comfort  even — ^but  he  points  to  the  still  solitude  of  his  study,  to 
his  days  of  labor  and  nights  of  toil,  and  the  results,  and  de- 
mands of  the  world  that  this  shall  not  be  counted  labor  ineptia' 
rum.  He  points  to  the  **  worn  frame  his  soul  seems  bursting 
through,"  and  asks  a  bare  sub^stence,  and  that  proud  eminence 
to  which  he  believes  his  labors  have  justly  entitled  him. 

But  how  very  often  is  he  doomed  to  disappointment.  Nay, 
how  seldom  does  he  meet  with  any  thing  else.  The  world  fades 
away  from  before  him — dust  returns  to  dust — ^the  unchaiped 
spirit  cleaves  the  sky,  and  attains  the  fulness  of  knowledge. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  his  name  immortal,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  plaudits  and  shouts  of  a  gathered  world  ffo  up  to  his 
memory,  and  he  is  pronounced  a  (Jod.  And  is  this  for  what  he 
has  labored?  Is  this  for  what  he  has  sacrificed  his  life  to 
science  ?  Fool  I  to  be  a  Platonist,  when  he  might  have  been 
an  Epicurean  !  Nay,  this  was  not  all.  Though  men  knew  it 
not,  he  had  been  walking  all  his  Kfe  with  the  loftiest  spirits 
which  the  world  has  known.  He  held  a  holy  communion  with 
the  dead.  He  looked  out  upon  the  world  it  is  true,  all  his  life 
from  the  tomb  ;  but  that  tomb  was  peopled  with  the  spirits  of 
heroes  who  had  become  gods — ^philosophers  and  poets  of  all  time. 
This  was  his  pridev  not  that  he  had  lived,  but  that  he  had  lived 
not  as  other  men.  He  was  a  very  Pharisee,  and  rejoiced  that 
he  had  chosen  the  true  path  of  glory.  Though  all  the  world 
miffht  sneer,  there  was  a  self-gratulation  which  bore  him  up, 
and  enabled  him  to  look  down  with  scorn  or  pity  upon  its  envy 
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aad  injustice.  He  knew,  too,  that  few  could  climb  up  to  the  lofty 
pinnacle  where  he  stood  ;  and  there  was  a  keen  excitement  in 
the  thought,  which  thrilled  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  and 
which  want,  and  even  hope  deferred,  could  not  allay. 

Thus  he  lived  on,  expecting  daily  to  accomplish  something 
which  should  startle  the  world,  and  receive  from  the  multitude 
the  renown  which  he  coveted ; — waiting  and  working  patiently 
until  the  time  when  his  name  should  be  with  men,  "  familiar  as 
an  household  word."  He  waited  and  worked  in  the  full  assu- 
rance that  his  labor  and  his  patience  would  not  be  in  vain.  He 
believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  proud  garland  for 
the  attainment  of  which  he  taxed  all  his  energies,  wodd  encircle 
his  brow.  Then  would  he  cast  his  eye  back  along  the  track  of 
years,  and  behold  himself  a  boy — ^ilushed  with  hope  and  health, 
comparing  in  nothing  with  his  now  pale  and  study-worn  frame, 
save  in  the  same  determined  and  unyielding  spirit — ^now  more 
determined  and  unyielding  than  before.  Deem  it  not  strange, 
if  a  tear  stole  forth  from  his  soul-fraught  eye,  as  he  thought  of 
the  home  of  his  younff  years — the  mother  who  had  loved  him, 
and  the  maiden  he  had  loved.  Alas  !  he  had  sacrificed  them  all 
upon  the  altar  of  fame — ^he  heard  the  voice  of  ambition  calling 
from  afar,  and  listened  to  the  syren  song.  He  had  given  up  his 
soul  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge — he  had  been  deluded  by  the 
mockery  of  the  phantom  fame.  It  is  but  the  weakness  of  a 
moment ;  he  dashes  away  the  traitor-tear,  and  again  he  is  on 
the  high  road  to  literary  renown.  The  old  warrior  is  aroused 
within  him,  and  he  is  ready  to  do  battle  in  his  favorite  cause. 
He  girds  on  his  mental  armor,  leaves  this  world  of  interest- 
account  behind,  and  forgetting  mother  and  mistress,  (what  are 
they  to  him  ?  knowledge  and  truth  are  his  mother  and  Aw  mis- 
tress now,)  engages  more  earnestly  in  the  conflict  which  shall 
win  him  a  grave  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Such  is  the  thrice-told  tale  of  a  student's  life ;  and  if  amid 
his  labors,  his  hopes,  his  disappointments  and  his  fears,  he  has 
left  a  record  of  any  thing  which  shall  make  after  generations 
wiser  or  better,  he  has  done  much  : — He  has  left  those  **  foot- 
steps on  the  sands  of  Time,"  as  our  own  poet-philosopher  has 
so  sweetly  sung,  which  shall  remain  proof  of  his  own  greatness, 
and  a  landmark  to  those  who  shall  come  after  him,  forever : — 

Footsteps,  which  perhaps,  another 
CumiDg  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
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The  New  York  Review,  for  October,  cornea  to  us  richly  laden 
with  articles  of  the  most  diversified  character ; — ^history,  biogr^i^j, 
religion,  politics,  and  literature.  Within  a  few  years,  an  important 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  all  the  leading  peri- 
odicals. Harsh  tirades  against  the  author,  and  verbal  criticisms  upon 
his  book,  rarely  find  a  prominent  place  in  any  of  our  quarterlies ;  and 
the  public  taste  is  now  gratified  with  elaborate  essa3rs,  whose  subjects 
merely  are  suggested  by  the  book  professedly  reviewed.  Accordingly, 
we  have  in  the  number  before  us,  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  dia- 
racter  of  John  Jay,  as  the  Christian  Statesman.  The  rigid  federal 
principles,  so  apparent  in  the  former  pages  of  this  work,  are  here 
clearly  shadowed  forth ;  and  although  the  quiet  life  of  Jay  allowed 
little  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  the  party  feeling  of  the  Review,  yet 
we  can  readily  perceive  that  Washington,  Hanulton,  and  Jay,  are  the 
gods  of  its  political  idolatry.  Of  the  two  latter,  he  says :  '^  They 
were  undoubtedly  'parnobile  firatrum,'  and  yet  not  twin  brothers — 
*  pares  sed  imparis' — Hamilton  had  Genius,  Jay  had  Wisdom.  The 
name  of  Hamilton  was  a  name  to  compare  with  that  of  Jay ;  to  swear 
by."  The  remaining  articles  are — The  Relation  of  Platonism  to 
Christianity,  The  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Life  of  Torquate 
Tasso,  Brewster's  Martyrs  of  Science,  A  System  of  National  De- 
fense, and  a  Review  of  Stone's  Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Young  is  the  agent  for  this  city ;  and  we  trust  an  increase  of 
patronage  will  compensate  the  publisher  for  the  liberality  he  has 
manifested  in  thus  providing  for  the  public  taste.  b. 


The  Dial  ;  a  Journal  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Reli- 
gion, (Quarterly.)  Vol.  IV.  Oct.,  1841.  Carvill  &  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
The  Dial,  for  October,  was  a  genial,  and  most  welcome  visitor  ;  but 
our  penciled  copy  has  already  gone  through  the  hands  of  so  many 
wise  critics  in  a  "  large  family  circle,"  that  time  and  space  are  left  us 
to  do  it  but  passing  justice.  We  must,  however,  confess,  that  on  read- 
ing this  review,  we  were  disappointed.  Our  Fathers  in  New  Eng- 
l*nd  Theology  have,  from  time  to  time,  told  us  of  this  same  work — 
how  it  iniitated  Carlyle  in  his  strange,  fantastic  style,  and  advocated 
the  principles  of  a  religion,  that  *  transcended*  the  warm  and  well- 
cherished  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  But  it  came  to  us,  in  a  far  different 
guise^  bearing  on  its  dial-plate  that  beautiful  motto  of  Hazlitt,  haras 
non  numero  nisi  serenas,  with  a  just,  discriminating  taste,  transplant- 
mg  in  its  pages  the  choicest  flowers  of  Old  English  Literature,  and  in 
cnticism,  narrative,  and  description,  producing  rich  effects  by  the  use 
of  famihar  words.  With  curiosity  and  wonder  and  admiration  have 
we  read  the  essays  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson— read  them  time  and 
agam,  backward  and  forward,  by  day-light  and  candle-light--«nd  this, 
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in  our  mind,  is  just  the  way  they  should  he  read.  He  has  been  called 
a  visionary  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his  dreams  are  the  result  of  a 
happy  and  wholesome  frame  of  mind ;  and  we  would  that  there  were 
more  such  dreamers  in  &e  world.  The  sketch  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  is  conceived  in  a  true  style  of  his  genius  and  character — a 
sin^e  dash  of  the  pen,  and  the  intellectual  giant  stands  before  us,  true 
to  life.  We  hope  it  may  not  prove  the  only  portrait  drawn  by  the 
same  master.  Of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  article  entitled 
Christ's  Idea  of  Society,  we  cannot  judge — it  might  be  more  proper 
as  well  as  more  pleasing  for  us,  perhaps,  to  say  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand them.  Nor  is  the  poetical  department  devoid  of  interest.  The 
Psalms  of  Life,  written  after  the  manner  of  Longfellow,  are  of  the 
true  guinea  stamp.  In  fine,  we  commend  the  Dial  to  our  fellow- 
students,  as  a  journal  that  will  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  scho- 
lar ;  uniting,  as  it  does,  Philosophy  with  Philanthropy,  Learning  with 
Poetical  taste,  and  a  desire  to  Know  only  as  it  teaches  us  to  Do.  The 
Mass  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  sympathy  with  abstract  beauty  or 
abstract  good,  the  ro  a^atfov  wu  ro  xaXov  of  the  Socratic  Philoso- 
phers, but  in  a  communi^  of  scholars,  the  Ideal  is  ofttimes  as  real  as 
the  Actual. 


Arcturus,  a  Journal  of  Books  and  Opinions.  No.  XII.  No- 
vember, 1841 .  New  York. — This  successful  Magazine  has  just  reach- 
ed the  last  number  of  its  second  volume.  Its  enterprising  editors 
promise  new  pleasure  and  additional  interest  to  its  readers,  in  the 
arrangement  made  for  its  coming  volume.  ''  Tales,  essays,  sketches, 
poems,  reviews,  notices  of  lectures,  the  theatre  and  fine  arts,  with  a 
copious  miscellany  of  minor  matters,  constitute  the  variety  of  its  pages." 
The  leading  article,  on  the  **  School  Fund,"  from  the  pen  of  Mathews, 
carries  its  point  by  a  force  of  appeal  and  picturesqueness  of  humor, 
that  is  irresistible.  "  A  Movement  in  Clerkdom,"  by  the  same  author, 
is  enlivened  by  the  same  peculiar  vein  of  delicate  burlesque.  "  Maga- 
zine Literature,"  and  "The  City  Book  Stalls,"  are  easy,  rambling 
articles,  useful  in  their  purpose,  and  well  executed.  "  The  Corres- 
pondence of  Richardson"  is  an  earnest,  and  truth-seeking  exposition 
of  one  side  of  the  character  of  that  wonderful  writer.  We  are  pro- 
mised a  fuller  exhibition  at  some  future  time.  We  have  long  admired 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  know  of  scarcely  a  better  magazine 
vmter  in  the  country.  His  memory  is  full,  overflowing — ^his  judg- 
ment keen,  anylitical,  and  seldom  led  astray  in  pursuit  of  a  theory ; 
his  decisions  manly  and  well  digested.  The  article  on  "  Thomas 
Moore,"  we  fear  has  been  written  by  too  ardent  a  champion  of  the 
Lake  School,  to  meet  with  or  merit  much  acquiescence  among  its 
readers.  "  The  City  Article"  breathes  a  fine  philanthropic  spirit,  but 
the  world  have  never,  as  yet,  found  the  lever  to  elevate  man  to  the 
scale  of  perfection  desired  by  the  writer.  "  The  Loiterer"  is  crowded 
with  scrutinizing  and  independent  notices  of  new  books.  Viewing 
the  past  conduct  of  the  Magazine,  we  hope  for  it  a  continuation  of  its 
well  merited  success. 
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GBMTI.B  Rbadbm, — ^With  ▲  axw  rountm  h«v«  we  ooae  to  greet  you,  end  beg  your 
Attention  for  n  little  moment.  We  take  yon  by  the  hand  end  entreat  you  wiU  be 
seated,  for  we  would  fain  discouTBe  awhUe.  The  oklest  coUeg e  poiodical  in  the  Uni> 
ted  States  has  now  taken  upon  iUelf  a  new  dieas,  and  is  aa  vigorous  and  healthful  ss 
when  urged  on  by  the  enthusiasm  of  early  youth.  It  has  now  acquired  a  peimanenoe 
that  places  it  bejrond  the  fear  of  decay,  and  though  at  times  it  may  feet  the  shock  of 
adversity,  yet  its  yeara  and  associations  will  make  it  a  matter  of  honor  and  a  part  of 
the  pride  of  every  lover  of  literature,  to  support  its  tottering  frame  and  give  vigor  and 
health  to  its  declining  sanity.  We  return  to  you,  one  and  all,  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thAnks,  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  you  have  volunteered  your  services — ^with- 
out which  what  could  our  efibrts  avail  1 

Throw  down  your  abstruser  studies,  unbend  your  stem,  critical  brows,  and  look 
in  upon  us  with  candor,  if  not  with  partiality.  You  may  not  learn  all  the  wotkf  s 
wisdom  from  ponderous  tomes  and  dusty  pages,  though  you  obey  to  the  letter  the 
injunction  of  Flaocus,  '*  NoctumA  versate  menu,  Tersate  diumi  ;*'  and  a  better  and 
greater  philosopher  has  told  us, 

"  Study  is  like  the  heavens'  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep  searched  with  saucy  looks : 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books." 

Nay,  you  may  gather  instruction  from  our  follies,  if  you  deem  our  labors  such.  For 
our  own  part,  we  maintain  that  whatever  serves  to  develop  human  character  is  a 
matter  of  interest,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  mind.  We  follow 
Terence, 

"  Homo  sum :  nihil  hnmani  a  me  alieno  i 


But  we  forget ;  you  are  not  of  those  fiercer  critics  who,  as  Dean  SwiA  says,  "  are 
like  a  dog  at  a  feast,  whose  thoughts  and  stomach  are  wholly  set  upon  what  the 
guests  fling  away,  and  consequently  is  apt  to  snarl  most  where  there  are  fewest  bones.** 
No,  Congreve  could  never  have  exclaimed  of  you,  "  How  you  are  disappointed  when 
you  are  pleased." 

As  a  field,  then,  for  the  study  of  human  nature,  we  ofier  our  pages  to  your  inspec- 
tion, independently  of  their  intrinsic  hterary  merits.  Here  you  may  watch  the  cau- 
tious, timid  foot-prints  of  the  young  author,  just  entering  into  the  remote  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis  of  If  tters ;  on  this  page  you  will  find  the  more  daring  and  reckless 
flight  of  the  writer  of  tried  powers  and  conscious  strength ;  and  on  that,  perhaps,  the 
measured  and  garnished  periods  of  one  who  is  reputed  an  elegant  writer,  and  is  driven 
to  his  wits'  end  in  the  process  of  husbanding  his  reputation,  '*  nursing  it  to  keep  ic 
warm."  All  this  is  unfolded  to  you,  and  much  move,  if  you  possess  the  cunning  to 
discern  and  the  heart  to  understand  it. 

Moreover  we  here  offer  you  a  storehouse,  where  you  may  gamer  up  your  choioa 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  when,  in  after  years,  you  find  your  feelings  swaying 
ofi*,  and  your  heart  growing  estranged  fit>m  the  noisy,  brattling  world  about  you, 
your  worn  and  bruised  spirit  shall  gather  sweet  solace  as  you  tread  anew  these  haunts 
and  fondle  anew  the  dariing  thoughts  that  fiied  your  youthliil  boton.    Amid  the  bas- 
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renneM  of  dinppointed  hopes,  it  sball  be  *<  as  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  the  desert, 
or  water  in  a  dry  place.**  Perchance  ye  scarcely  think  so  now,  but  those  best  versed 
in  the  world's  history  will  tell  you  whatever  bears  the  impress  of  youth  and  hope  is  a 
golden  thread  in  the  tangled  web  of  memory. 

It  is  here  proper  we  should  say  somewhat  concerning  ourselves.  On  this  head  we 
would  be  brief,  rather  leaving  your  conjecture  and  good  sense  to  discover  who  and 
what  we  are.  It  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  our  endeavor  to  supply  you  with  the 
best  fruits  your  garden  aflbrds,  and  if  the  purveyance  be  reckoned  scanty,  or  displease 
your  palate,  we  hope  you  will  not  blame  «•,  because  "  ye  may  not  reap  where  ye 
have  not  80wn.'\  We  have  no  complaints  to  offer.  If  success  crown  our  efforts,  we 
still  find  a  pleasure  in  the  toil  and  trouble  requisite  to  cater  for  your  taste.  We  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  to  the  kindly  notice  afibrded  us  by  the  press,  both  in  our 
own  goodly  city  and  abroad.  W«  shall  not  at  this  time  enter  into  any  masquerading 
description  of  ourselves,  for  we  have  always  been  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that 
the  intercourse  between  the  reader  and  editor  ought  rather  to  be  a  comfortable  chat  or 
rational  gossip,  setting  forth  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  parties.  In  this  per- 
haps we  are  singular,  we  rest  however  on  your  generosity  to  tolerate  our  heterodoxy. 
We  have  been  flooded  with  communications ;  some  will  be  found  in  full  on  our  pages, 
others  have  been  decently  laid  away  in  the  ccffin,  and  their  memory  preserved  in  the 
obituary  at  the  close  of  this  number. 

Bleak  Wiirrxa  stares  us  in  the  face  once  more.  Autumn  in  her  gorgeous  drapery 
strides  rapidly  onward,  strewing  in  her  path,  the  rich  and  gaudy  trophies  she  has 
reaped  from  flower  and  tree,  from  hill  and  dale.  Winter  tracks  fast  in  her  blanched 
footsteps.  The  voice  of  his  coming  is  heard  everywhere.  He  sounds  his  trumpet- 
notes  in  the  thronged  street,  and  the  wayfarer  wraps  his  cloak  closer  about  him ;  he 
rattles  in  the  shrouds  of  the  wave-tossed  vessel,  and  the  mariner  treads  the  deck  with 
brisker  pace ;  at  his  shrill  whistle,  as  he  rushes  past  our  door,  and  at  his  old  familiar 
patter  on  our  windows,  we  involuntarily  turn  our  eyes  from  the  page  of  lore  before  us, 
and  gaxe  upon  the  glowing,  crumbling  coals  upon  our  hearth,  till  fancy  shapes  of  them 
fantastic  figures,  and  transmuting  our  thoughts  into  dreams,  quits  us  in  the  depths  of 
revery ;  he  whispers  as  mildly  as  he  may  to  the  red-breast  and  the  cuckoo  to  sojourn 
no  longer,  but  hurry  away  in  quest  of  a  more  genial  clime ;  he  groans  through  the 
branches  of  the  okl  oak-tree,  and  the  monarch  of  the  forest  reluctantly  quits  his  grasp 
<^  the  few  withered  leaves.  Autumn  in  matronly  prudence  had  left  him  to  hide  his 
nakedness ;  he  scours  across  the  half-veiled  face  of  the  heavens,  and  gives  new  lustre 
to  the  stars ;  the  storm-cloud  hears  his  trump  and  gives  up  its  dead,  and  the  wind-blast 
hears  his  approach  and  howls  a  cordial  greeting. 

But  ovR  coRaxspoimEicTfl  are  awaiting,  on  tiptoe  of  expectation,  to  learn  their  doom. 
Our  task  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is  to  this  harsh  ordeal  you  are  indebted  for  much  of 
the  purity  of  our  pages.     You  have  appealed  to  a  tribunal  where 


•  "  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna 


Castigatque,  auditque  doles," 

and  you  should  not  murmur  at  the  issue. 

"  The  Tendency  of  European  Governments,*'  though  possessing'  much  merit,  from 
its  length  we  are  forced  to  decline.  This  is,  perhaps,  unpleasant  to  the  author  as  well 
as  ourselves,  but  it  should  be  remembered,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  and  design 
of  our  Magazine  to  publish  lengthy  pohtical  articles.     He  must  try  again. 


48  editors'  table. 


'<  The  translation  from  Gatnlhis,"  '*  Lines  to ,"  **  Etchings  from  my  window," 

and  "  Characteristics  of  Indian  Eloquenoe,"  are  respectAiUy  declined. 

The  "  Lilies"  on  a  deceased  classmate,  though  probably  dictated  by  the  Idndetfi 
feelings  in  the  world,  yet  do  more  honor  to  the  author's  h^art  than  they  coold  to  the 
pages  of  our  Magazine. 

What  have  we  here  1  '*  The  Spirit  of  Obedience  and  Reverence,  a  desideratum  of 
the  age— its  source  considered,"  with  a  cabalistic  signature  appended,  followed  by  diia 
pithy  note : 

*'  This  has  been  hcutUy  written  and  looks  rather  illegiUe,  still  you  can  make  it 
out." ! ! 

The  deuce  we  can.  Really,  sir,  this  is  too  bad.  Make  it  out !  Does  our  beloved 
friend  suppose  an  editor's  patience  is  "  acre  perennius"  1  Make  it  out !  Assuredly 
it  needs  it,  being  not  more  than  half-made.  Oh,  but  it  has  been  "  written  hastily.'* 
This  surpasseth  all  human  endurance.  Here,  good  friends,  you  wofuUy  deceive  youi^ 
selves.     **  Festina  lentd"  is  a  wise  proverb,  and  the  brightest  talents  must  stoop  to 

*<  Blot  out,  correct,  refine." 

Would  that  we  might  favor  all  aspirant  genius,  priding  itself  on  its  "  hastily  written** 
productions,  with  but  a  glance  at  our  cofiin.  "  Ah !  gentlemen,  this  was  a  dreadfiil 
mistake,"  as  you  might  readily  witness. 

"  Each  songster,  riddler,  every  nameless  name. 
All  crowd,  who  foremost  shall  be  danmed  to  fame  ; 
Some  strain  in  rhyme :  the  Muses,  on  their  racks. 
Scream  like  the  winding  of  ten  thousand  jacks. 
Some  free  from  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  check. 
Break  Priscian's  head,  and  Pegasus's  neck." 

Perchance  our  correspondent  shall  think  we  have  spoken  harshly,  but  if  he  thinks 
so  lightly  of  our  judgment  as  to  imagine  he  may  palm  off  upon  us,  as  adult,  the  off- 
spring of  his  brain,  "  sent  into  this  breathing  world  scarce  half-made  up,"  we  fear  he 
will  be  compelled  to  feel 

'*  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  chikl !" 

The  song  of  "  Dull  Care"  threw  us  into  a  "  deep  sleep,"  and  when  we  awoke,  we 
inadvertently  lighted  our  cigar  with  the  opiate.     We  quote  a  single  stanza : 

*'  In  the  home  of  the  cottager  grow 

The  blossoms  of  kindness  and  love, 
To  shed  over  unions  below. 

The  fragrance  of  khunm  above,** 

Verily,  our  bachelorship  had  thought  there  was  at  least  one  place  where  there  was 
"  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage." 

Of  the  "  Scene"  we  have  seen  too  much. 

"  Mary,  a  Tale  of  the  Ohio,"  and  the  remaining  parts  of  **  A  Voice  from  the  Sea,** 
will  appear  in  our  next. 
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SOURCES  OF  LITERATURE. 

Wb  are  not  accustomed  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any 
such  general  laws  regulating  the  department  of  Literature,  as 
those  that  operate  in  the  world  of  Science.  Li  the  latter,  every 
thing  seems  fixed  and  definite — ^in  the  former,  accidental  and 
changing.  We  think,  however,  it  may  be  shown,  that  Literature 
is  not  the  growth  of  accident,  but  that  it  is  based  on  certain 
general  principles,  not  perhaps  as  unexceptionable  as  those  that 
regulate  science,  yet  sufficiently  constant  in  their  operations  to 
entitle  them  to  the  name  of  laws. 

We  shall  use  the  word  "  Literature"  in  this  essay,  not  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  as  including  all  works  not  scientific,  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  embracing  what  we  sometimes  term  elegant 
Literature,  such  as  Poetry,  Fiction,  and  Romance.  We  confine 
our  remarks  to  these  particular  branches,  because  they  are  in 
fact  the  most  accidental,  and  seemingly  owe  their  existence 
merely  to  the  fertility  of  human  invention.  We  vnsh  to  show 
that  even  these,  casual  as  they  nlay  seem,  are  based  on  general 
laws ;  and  that  were  our  race  to  commence  its  course  anew» 
they  would  naturally  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  human  events. 
It  were  but  giving  utterance  to  an  almost  self-evident  truth,  to 
assert  the  same  of  History.  Every  mind  can  perceive  how  nat- 
urally it  originates,  and  how  rapidly  it  adapts  itself  to  the  wants 
of  man.  The  weakness  of  human  memory — ^the  incessant 
changing  of  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life — ^the  wide-spread 
field  mhabited  by  our  race — all  demand  that  a  record  of  events 
riiould  be  carefully  kept,  that  men  of  other  lands,  and  of  other 
times,  may  read.  But  that  this  other  department  is  regulated 
by  such  general  rules,  seems  by  no  means  clear.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  Literature  of  any  nation,  we  shall  find,  that  in  some 
prominent  features  it  is  distinguished  from  that  of  all  other  na- 
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tions.  The  basis  of  this  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  a  nation's  Literature  rests  ultimately  upon  its  past  history. 

If  we  seek  for  any  one  event  in  the  history  of  the  past,  that 
has  more  than  all  others  been  made  the  theme  of  poetry,  we 
shall  find  that  event  to  be  the  fall  of  Troy.  This  is  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Eneid.  If  we 
come  to  later  times  we  shall  find  no  institution,  that  can  com- 
pare with  Chivalry  as  the  fruitful  source  of  Poetry,  Fiction,  and 
Komance.  Had  this  institution  never  been  known,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  the  Literature  of  modem  times  could  not  have 
had  its  present  form,  and  that  many  of  our  choicest  works  could 
never  have  existed.  Where  but  from  this  sprang  the  old  songs 
and  ballads,  or  the  beautiful  allegory  of  the  "  Faery  Queen  ?" 
What  but  this  put  in  motion  the  mind  of  Scott  ?  And  even  in 
works  that  do  not  owe  their  orifiin  primarily  to  this  source,  we 
find  innumerable  modifications  mat  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  reference  to  it. 

If  we  seek  now  for  the  origin  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  in 
the  Poet's  mind,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  something  of  the  kind,  and  then  cast  about  him 
for  a  subject,  as  one  does  who  writes  an  essay,  or  an  address  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  poem  had  long 
been  within  him,  as  it  had  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  until 
it  had  kipdled  his  mind  and  fired  his  imagination,  and  he  was 
urged  by  a  kind  of  inward  compulsion  to  give  it  utterance. 
The  stem  old  warriors  that  fought  around  the  walls  of  Troy, 
had  long  been  in  their  graves ; — but  the  stories  they  had  told  on 
their  retum  from  the  war,  were  still  alive.  They  were  told 
from  father  to  son.  The  Poet  had  heard  them  in  his  childhood, 
and  had  drank  in  their  fiery  spirit.  They  pervaded  all  his 
thoughts.  They  mingled  \rtth  his  dreams.  Then  he  felt  within 
him  the  power  of  developing  this  hidden  feeling.  It  was  a  na- 
tional sentiment,  but  it  was  for  the  Poet  aJone  to  develop  it. 
Had  he  set  himself  m  a  calm,  unimpassioned  mood,  to  find  out 
a  subject  for  a  poem,  would  he  naturally  have  fixed  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Troy  ?  Was  this  the  most  important  event  that 
had  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  past  ?  Why  might  he  not 
have  taken  for  his  theme  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  ?  In  their  calm  and  god- 
like leader,  he  might  have  found  a  loftier  hero,  than  in  the 
wrathful  Achilles.  But  Nature  directed  him  to  his  subject 
This  was  the  event  that  interested  him  as  a  Grecian.  It  was 
by  this  that  the  Trojan  power  and  glory  was  transferred  to  his 
own  land.  It  was  in  this  that  the  old  heroes  of  his  nation,  in 
whom  he  had  felt  a  near  and  romantic  interest,  had  participa^ 
ted.     The  Odyssey  has  an  equally  close  connection  with  scenes 
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of  national  interest  It  seems  as  if  Homer,  after  having  com- 
posed the  Iliad,  lingered  still  around  his  loved  theme  till  his 
mind  became  calmed  after  its  fierce  agitation,  and  fitted  to  touch 
a  milder  and  more  home-like  chord.  He  sings  of  Ulysses  the 
wanderer— of  Penelope  the  chaste  and  unwavering  amid  a 
thousand  temptations— of  Telemachus  passing  from  land  to 
land,  and  from  island  to  island,  to  find  some  trace  of  Ulvsses, 
his  father.  As  he  had  before  sung  of  valor  in  the  hour  of  con- 
flict and  the  fierce  passions  of  the  warrior,  he  now  sings  of  the 
quiet  virtues  of  home  and  ancient  hospitality.  But  still  his 
theme  is  Ulysses  voandering  hack  from  Troy.  In  like  manner 
the  Eneid  dates  back  to  this  same  event,  though  it  is  much  far- 
ther separated  from  it  both  in  purpose  and  time  than  the  poems 
of  Homer.  Virgil  touched  it,  not  so  much  to  paint  the  glory 
of  his  ancestors,  as  to  explain  their  origm.  As  a  Roman,  the 
fall  of  Troy  interested  him  only  in  the  inquiry, 


•  genus  imde  Latinum 


Albaniqiie  patres,  atque  alts  moenia  Rome. 

When  he  comes  to  the  truly  heroic  part  of  his  poem,  the  action 
is  no  longer  at  Troy,  but  in  Italy.  We  see  his  hero  warring 
against  the  fierce  native  tribes,  and  preparing  a  dwelling  for  the 
future  race. 

There  is  one  exception,  or  at  least  a  seeming  exception,  to 
these  remarks.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  based  upon  no  sub- 
ject of  national  interest,  except  so  far  as  his  own  nation  shared 
it  in  common  with  the  race.  But  as  Channinf  says  of  him,  ^  he 
obeys  higher  laws  than  he  transgresses."  He  chose  a  theme 
which  interests  us,  not  as  members  of  any  nation,  but  as  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family.  Addison  says,  ^  Milton's  poem  is 
admirable  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  his 
readers,  whatever  nation,  or  country,  or  people  he  may  belong 
to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the  principal  actors 
in  it  But  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  advantage,  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our 
rejM^sentatives.  We  have  an  actual  interest  in  every  timig 
they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost  happiness  is  concerned, 
and  lies  at  stake  in  all  their  behavior."  May  we  not  account 
for  the  fact,  (in  part  at  least,)  that  this  poem  of  Milton  was  so 
long  in  attaining  its  true  rank  in  the  literary  world,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  men  had  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  fall,  and  its 
consequences  to  our  race,  that  their  interest  in  it  was  but  a  la- 
tent interest,  lurking  in  the  deep  and  hidden  recesses  of  the 
soul.  We  all  know  how  an  agreement  of  circumstances  will 
sometimes  rouse  an  emotion,  that  has  been  long  slumbering  in 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  mind,  and  that  we  had  supposed  was 
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entirely  extinguished.  This  sleeping  interest  had  to  be  awa- 
kened, before  the  full  beauty  and  perfection  of  this  poem  could 
press  strongly  upon  the  mind.  And  even  now  it  is  not  the  first 
readinff  of  "  raradise  Lost"  that  afiects  us  most  strongly.  This 
seems  but  a  necessary  preparation.  It  is  by  this  that  the  mind 
becomes  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the 
theme,  and  its  deep  interest  to  us  as  members  of  the  family  of 
Adam. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  great  Poet  is  but  the  represen- 
tative of  the  nation,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  To  him  is 
given  the  power  of  developing  an  all-pervading  sentiment ;  and 
thus  he  is  emphatically  the  "  High  Priest  of  Nature."  What  is 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  but  an  exemplification  of  that  clear 
and  intellectual  spirit,  that  now  pervades  the  enlightened  na^ 
tions  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  the  poetry  of  a  contemplative  age — 
framed  for  men  who  have  turned  aside  from  the  hot  pursuits  of 
war  and  vain  ambition.  It  leads  us  into  silent,  lonely  places, 
where  we  may  hold  converse  with  Nature  and  with  G^.  It 
teaches  us  to  listen  to  the  low,  sweet  music,  that  stirs  in  quiet 
dells  or  in  mountain  solitudes ;  but,  more  than  all,  to  lend  an  atr 
tentive  ear  to 

*'  The  still  Bad  music  of  humanity." 

Thus  we  may  see  that  Nature  in  a  measure  forces  the  Poet 
to  his  subject  It  rises  within  him  like  a  dream  of  childhood. 
D'Israeli  has  beautifully  described  the  inward  life  of  a  youthful 
poet,  when  one  of  these  themes  is  just  taking  root  in  the  heart 
'*  He  sits  brooding  over  his  first  dim  images  in  that  train  of 
thought  we  call  reverie,  with  a  restlessness  of  delight,  for  be  is 
only  the  being  of  sensation,  and  has  not  yet  learnt  to  think ; 
then  comes  that  tenderness  of  spirit — that  first  shade  of  thought 
coloring  every  scene  and  deepening  every  feeling." 

We  have  had  time  to  notice  but  few  works  in  reference  to 
their  connection  with  national  history.  But  the  mind  of  the 
reader  will  readily  suggest  innumerable  cases  as  much  in  pomt, 
as  those  that  have  been  referred  to.  Now  is  it  not  fair  to  predi- 
cate something  of  law,  to  account  for  this  almost  universal  con- 
nection ?  There  has  been  no  concert  of  action  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  works.  The  authors  have  been  far  separated  from 
each  other,  both  in  place  and  time ;  and  what  is  still  more  in 
point,  many  of  them  have  been  wrought  in  the  silent  chamber 
of  the  student,  with  the  secret  m  his  own  heart  How  shall  we 
account  for  this  coincidence,  except  by  referring  it  to  the  guid- 
ance of  an  internal  suggestion  ? 

Our  next  inquiry  wul  be,  when  do  the  events  of  a  nation's 
history  become  fit  subjects  for  the  Poet  and  the  Romancer  ? 
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And  here,  as  before,  we  will  be  led  by  the  lamp  of  Nature.   The 

E resent  is  all  barren.  The  Romance  of  our  Uves  is  not  here ;  it 
es  in  the  remote  past,  or  in  the  shadow^  future.  How  do  the 
scenes  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  compare  with  our  dim  recollec- 
tions of  early  childhood-— our  wanderings  in  ancient  forests— -or 
by  winding,  murmuring  brooks  ?  Are  the  flowers  that  bloomed 
the  last  spring  as  beautiful  as  the  flowers  of  our  memory  ?  Does 
even  our  refined  intercourse  of  soul  with  soul,  seem  so  sweet,  as 
when  in  early  Ufe  we  walked  hand  in  hand,  and  told  our  child- 
ish fancies?  Time  is  the  beautifier  of  all  things.  It  purges 
away  their  grossness  and  materiality,  and  leaves  behind  only 
the  spiritual  essence.  History  goes  on,  penning  down  the  trans- 
actions of  each  day,  as  they  open  in  the  world's  development 
Poetry  lingers  far  behind,  and  gathers  them  up,  as  they  come 
purified  and  spiritualized  through  the  alembic  of  time.  Three 
hundred  years  had  passed,  from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  time 
when  Homer  wrote  tne  Iliad.  The  bruised  and  battered  armor 
of  the  old  warriors  was  hung  up  in  the  Grecian  dwellings,  as 
relics  of  a  by-gone  a^e.  A  dimness  was  gathering  over  the 
past^-a  dimness  too,  Uiat  gathered  faster  than  in  these  modem 
times,  when  every  important  event  is  brought  familiarly  be- 
fore the  mind  in  a  hundred  forms.  It  was  ^the  dimness  of  trsr 
dition. 

He  that  attempts  to  write  a  great  poem,  based  upon  the 
events  of  the  present  day,  is  situated  like  a  man  suddenly  set 
down  for  the  first  time  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling  city.  In  his 
retirement  he  has  conceived  of  it  as  a  creat  system — ^wheel 
working  silently  within  wheel,  and  all  producing  a  beantifiil  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  now  he  is  utterly  confounded.  He 
sees  crowds  rushing  confiisedly  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  ap- 
parently without  aim  or  purpose.  He  is  stunned  by  the  cries 
of  men,  and  the  rattling  of  vehicles ;  and  all  his  fine  fancies  of 
a  system  which  he  has  conceived  in  soUtude,  at  once  vanish. 
His  first  conception  was,  notwithstanding,  the  true  one.  Placed 
at  a  distance,  and  looking  at  it  through  me  eye  of  the  mind,  he 
lost  sight  of  individuals,  and  took  in  the  unity  of  the  whole. 
Now  he  looks  upon  a  few  minute  wheels  distinct  from  the  rest, 
and  therefore  cannot  trace  their  connection  with  the  great  econ- 
omy. How  much  easier  is  it  to  comprehend  any  period  of  an- 
cient history,  than  to  eet  a  clear  conception  of  that  of  our  own 
time  ?— -firom  the  simple  fact,  that  t«i  thousand  trivial  and  un- 
important circumstances  now  press  confusedly  upon  the  mind, 
and  conceal  the  great  connecting  links  of  events.  In  the  con- 
templation of  the  past,  these  slight  circumstances  no  longer  en- 
cumber the  memory.  We  have  to  dwell  only  upon  the  great 
ahaiB  of  causes  and  efl^ts,  timt  connects  thpit  age  with  the  past 
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and  the  future.  In  the  present,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  nature 
of  things  ever  to  arrive  at  this  clearness  and  certainty.  When 
the  history  of  the  preient  shall  have  become  the  history  of  the 
past,  many  events,  that  now  seem  important,  will  in  their  con^ 
sequences  dwindle  into  insignificance,  or  entirely  fade  from  the 
memory ;  while  other  events,  apparently  of  no  consequence, 
will  be  seen  in  their  results  to  have  been  the  great  connecting 
links  of  affairs.  Thus  we  may  see  that  present  events  form  no 
good  foundation  for  the  airy  structure  of  the  poet.  They  do 
not  create  within  his  mind  any  poetic  interest.  The  things 
which  move  upon  him  are  things  of  the  past,  things  of  an  a^, 
over  which  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre  has  spread  itself.  Be 
must  have  that  clesur,  intellectual  conception  of  a  subject,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  attain  amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
present.  We  have  an  example  that  exactly  suits  our  puipose. 
Lucan  vinrote  an  epic  poem  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  rhar- 
salia,  and  the  death  ot  Pompey-— events  that  had  but  just  trans* 
pired  when  he  wrote.  Now  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  an 
event  of  more  importance  to  Rome,  than  the  fall  of  Troy  to 
Greece.  Pompey,  too,  from  his  splendid  exploits  and  heroic 
chfuracter,  was  worthy  of  being  the  hero  of  a  national  poem. 
But  the  ^  Pharsalia"  of  Lucan  is  seldom  read.  By  those  who 
have  gone  through  with  it,  it  is  said  to  contain  some  rare  beau- 
ties, mingled  with  immemorable  defects.  The  subject  was  too 
coarse  and  material  for  the  poet  It  mav  be  said,  that  a  poem 
written  under  such  circumstances,  though  it  might  not  suit  the 
ear  of  a  contemporary,  will  have  the  same  charm  for  the  read- 
ers of  after  time,  as  though  it  had  been  written  later.  But  the 
truth  is  not  so.  Time  can  purge  away  the  dross  from  history^ 
and  make  it  suitable  for  the  poet  But  when  tins  drossness  has 
once  been  embodied  in  the  poem,  it  will  manifest  itself  to  the 
readers  of  every  age. 

It  may  be  remarked,  too,  in  passing,  that  the  events  of  history 
which  operate  most  powerfully  upon  the  poet  of  future  time, 
are  not  those  that  are  the  most  softening  and  humanizing  in 
their  immediate  tendencies.  They  are  more  often  the  fieree 
movements  of  men,  urged  on  by  fiery  passions  to  the  acccNii- 
plishment  of  bold  designs.  Wl^n  we  c(mtemplate  these  facts, 
m  the  silence  of  after  years,  it  is  with  a  philosophic  mind.  We 
cannot  think  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  who  destroyed  Rome,  as 
individual  men,  acting  by  individual  motives.  We  conceive  of 
them  rather  as  a  dark  mass,  rising  like  a  river  in  the  stem  re- 
gions of  the  north,  and  borne  onward  by  an  irresistible  im- 
puke.  The  vile  and  degrading  passions,  that  must  have  been  at 
work  in  the  breasts  of  this  tumultuous^rowd,  are  all  merged  in 
the  splendor  a(  th^r  de»gn  and  the  biddness  of  their  execution. 
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We  admire  the  power  which  a  single  inditnducU  can  put  forth, 
when  all  his  emotions  are  stirred  even  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
his  nature, — ^when  he  rises  not  only  abo^e  other  men,  but  far 
above  himself.  There  is  a  feeling  within  us,  that  sympathizes 
for  a  moment  even  with  the  bold  and  daring  rebel,  when  we 
see  him  acting  with  the  mi^ht  of  a  mant.  Milton  keeps  alive 
in  us  this  sympathy  towards  the  fallen  archangel  through  the 
whole  progress  of  his  poem.  The  truth  is,  in  all  these  wild  ex- 
hibitions of  power,  we  recognize  the  elements  of  a  lofty  nature. 
Such,  then,  are  the  enterprises,  when  mellowed. by  the  influence 
of  time,  that  form  the  most  suitable  themes  for  the  Poet  and 
Romancer.     They  charm  the  mind,  and  kindle  the  imagination. 

May  not  the  richness  and  strange  variety  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Germans  be  attributed  (in  part  at  least)  to  the  manner  of 
their  origin  and  growth  as  a  nation  ?  Tacitus  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  early  tribes  that  inhabited  the  deep  Ger- 
man forests.  They  had  all  the  high  virtues  of  the  Stoic  in  do- 
mestic life,  but  a  lion-like  ferocity  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  of 
battle.  They  sought  for  war  as  a  wild  and  stirrizij?  game,  to 
break  the  tedium  and  diallness  of  a  northern  life.  But  it  is  the 
hardest  marble  that  will  bear  the  highest  polish ;  and  such  are 
the  tribes  that  always  form  the  strongest  basis  for  a  national 
character.  Nowhere  can  the  fair  germs  of  learning  and  of 
art  be  so  fineily  engrafted,  as  on  one  of  these  wild  and  stubborn 
trunks  of  the  wilderness.  Such  were  the  men,  who,  in  later 
times,  gave  birth  to  the  grandeur  of  Gothic  architecture — ^vast 
and  solemn  as  their  own  Gothic  minds — and  such  are  the  men 
BOW  r^ned  and  civilized,  that  are  making  their  influence  felt  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  Saxon  blood  is 
now  flowing  in  our  veins,  mingling  its  strong  currents  with  the 
pwre  streams  of  the  Norman.  We  have  thus  alluded  to  this  sub- 
ject, because  the  Grerman  Literature  is  but  a  transcript  of  the 
national  history,  in  its  progress  and  growth.  And  so  we  be- 
lieve it  will  always  be. 

A  nation's  poetry  is  then  nothing  more  than  a  nation's  history 
etherealiaed.  Almost  every  ^reat  event  of  the  past  is  embalmed 
and  reposes  in  some  niche  of  this  vast  spiritual  temple.  It  is 
history  without  its  grossness.  It  is  to  plain  and  statistical  nar- 
ration, what  the  ambrosia  of  the  ancient  gods  was,  compared 
with  the  food  of  mortals.  Or,  to  change  the  simile,  it  is  a  ca- 
mera obscura,  into  which,  when  you  look,  you  shaU  see  the  past 
reflected  in  dim  and  shadowy  images. 

But  we  have  not  yet  directly  answered  the  inquiry,  **  how 
long  must  it  be  ere  the  subjects  of  history  become  fit  thanes 
for  the  Poet  and  Romancer  ?"  In  this  matter  the  mind  must  be 
iU  own  guide.    It  is  a  period  not  to  be  measured  by  tine,  but 
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'  by  eflkct  It  is  when  the  events  have  retired  so  far  into  the 
past,  Uiat  they  are  covered  with  a  hazy  enchantment — ^be  the  pe- 
riod longer  or  shorter.  If  we  then  turn  our  thoughts  back  upon 
the  early  events  of  our  own  lives,  though  the  period  that  has  in- 
tervened is  indeed  short,  yet  how  far  in  the  distance  do  they 
seem  ?  There  is  one  view  of  this,  by  which  Ufe  appears  indeed 
a  vapor  ;  but  there  is  also  another,  by  which  it  seems  to  stretdi 
itself  almost  to  endless  years.  It  is  our  inward  Ufe  that  seems 
so  long.  We  measure  time  here  by  the  succession  of  our  ideas, 
thought  crowding  upon  thought  in  long  unbroken  chains — by 
the  wearisome  days  and  nights  that  we  have  spent :  and  in  this 
view,  does  it  not  seem  a  long,  long  time,  since  this  intellectual 
being  commenced — ^this  stir  of  thought  within  us  ?  It  would 
require  a  thousand  years  to  throw  the  same  poetic  interest  over 
the  acts  of  history,  that  we  feel  when  we  contemplate  the  esur^ 
liest  remembered  events  of  our  existence.  They  rise  upon  us 
like  spirits  from  the  land  of  dreams.  Thus  we  see,  that  we  can 
form  no  definite  rule  to  guide  us  in  this  inquiry.  It  must  be 
left  for  the  mind  itself  to  determine ;  and  the  instinctive  deci»* 
ion  of  the  mind  upon  such  points,  is  commonly  the  true  and 
safe  one. 

The  theory  we  have  been  advocating  may  seem  to  be  con- 
troverted by  a  thousand  facts.  We  are  aware  that  every  na- 
tion has  a  large  amount  of  fugitive  poetry,  that  appears  to  be 
ffrounded  upon  no  such  general  principles  as  we  have  been  eiw 
deavoring  to  estabUsh.  It  is  not  to  this  class  of  poetry,  that 
our  remarks  have  been  so  particularly  directed,  as  to  those 
great  models,  that  remain  for  the  study  and  admiration  of  a£ter 
time.  But  much  of  this  fugitive  poetry  even,  may  have  a  closer 
connection  with  history  than  the  mind  discovers  at  the  first 
fflance.  The  sculptor,  when  he  forms  a  statue  of  a  living  man, 
leels  the  necessity  of  throwing  around  it  an  ancient  dress ;  and 
the  poet,  however  modem  his  theme,  will  unconsciously  clothe 
it  in  antique  drapery. 

In  the  application  of  this  subject  to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  we 
may  see  how  unmeaning  are  all  those  lamentations  and  com- 
plaints over  the  barrenness  of  our  Literature.  Our  time  has 
not  yet  come.  We  have  no  antiquity — no  hallowed  associa- 
tions binding  us  to  the  past  Our  history  has  not  yet  taken  that 
spiritualized  form — that  gauze-like  texture,  which  alone  suits  ^ 
fine  web  of  poetry.  We  are  at  present  in  the  bustle  of  prepa- 
ration. Every  man's  energies  are  now  demanded  in  the  labor 
of  fitting  up  this  dwelling  of  our  fiiture  residence.  Our  pop- 
ulation is  now  moving  to  and  fro  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  great  outliiie  that  Nature  has  drawn  as  the  boundajries  of 
our  natian,  has  yet  only  b^im  to  be  filled  up. 
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*'  But  when  the  aflence  and  tho  calm  come  on. 
And  the  deep  teal  of  character  ia  set"— 

when  every  man  finds  his  place,  and  knows  the  part  he  acts  in 
the  great  machine — ^when  the  busy  scenes  through  which  we 
are  now  passing,  shall  rise  upon  the  mind  like  sacred  remem- 
brances, who  shall  tell  what  then  may  be  our  lot  as  a  nation  T 
Nothing  can  be  more  nonsensical  than  the  idea  which  we  some- 
times hear  expressed,  that  the  men  of  past  times  have  exhausted 
the  subjects  of  thought  and  imagination,  and  have  left  for  these 
last  ages  of  the  world  only  a  trodden  field — as  though  there 
were  but  a  given  number  of  ideas  in  the  universe,  as  mere  are 
a  given  number  of  islands,  and  therefore  these  last  adventurers 
can  hardly  hope  to  find  a  new  one.  As  far  as  respects  images 
drawn  from  outward  objects,  this  notion  may  in  part  be  true. 
But  an  eternity  of  years  can  never  exhaust  the  deep  sources 
of  thought,  that  lie  in  the  human  mind — ^for  though  it  be  but  a 
drop  from  the  fountain  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  yet  it  exhibits  some- 
thing of  the  creating  energy  and  boundless  variety  of  its  Ori- 
ginal. It  would  be  as  weak  to  suppose  that  the  faces  of  the 
next  generation  must  be  moulded  like  those  of  some  past  time, 
because  variety  can  go  no  farther,  as  to  suppose  that  their 
thoughts  must  be  run  in  the  ancient  moulds. 

Let  us  in  imagination  go  forward  over  a  space  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  the  feelings  with  which 
the  men  of  that  time  will  look  back  upon  the  events  of  the  rev- 
olution. Is  there  no  foundation  here  for  Poetry  and  Romance? 
Is  there,  in  fact,  any  more  romantic  interest  in  the  battles  of 
Thermopylae,  or  Salamis — of  Cressy,  or  Arincourt,  than  in 
those  of  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  or  Yorktown  f  Are  the  names 
of  Ulysses,  Leonidas,  Harold,  or  Bruce,  any  more  euphonic  in 
themselves,  or  any  better  suited  to  the  web  of  Fiction,  than 
those  of  Washington  and  Warren  ?  Is  it  not  in  fact  time,  that 
mellows  all  things,  and  refmes  them  for  the  Poefs  use  T  We 
have  lived  amon^  the  very  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  we  find  a  few  still  lingering  among  us.  We  can  but 
faintly  conceive  of  the  feelings  with  which  tnese  things  will  be 
contemplated  in  the  dim  past.  Though  they  now  seem  coarse 
and  prosaic,  there  will  come  a  time,  when  they  will  present 
themselves  naturally  for  the  Poet's  use,  and  will  fill  their  appro- 
priate place  in  the  literary  edifice. 

There  is  also  another  sentiment  which  we  believe  is  destined 
to  mingle  largely  in  the  Literature  of  our  nation.  Should  the 
time  ever  come,  as  fate  seems  now  to  decree,  when  the  last  ves- 
tige of  that  wonderful  race,  that  long  held  this  western  wilder- 
ness, shall  be  blotted  out,  what  themes  for  romance  may  be 
found  among  their  memorials  1    The  low  and  vulgar  habits  that 
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accompany  savage  life,  will  then  no  longer  be  thought  of; — ^but 
the  bold  and  stern  features  of  their  character  will  stand  out 
distinct  before  the  mind.  We  shall  sympathize  with  them  more 
warmly  than  we  now  do,  in  their  love  of  country  and  of  the 
graves  of  their  fathers.  The  names  which  they  have  given 
to  these  rivers,  li^es,  and  mountains,  will  be  like  so  many  mon* 
uments  standing  around  our  daily  walks,  pointing  the  mind  back 
to  ancient  times,  and  to  a  life  in  the  wilderness.  We  shall 
dwell,  too,  more  upon  some  of  their  individual  characters,  and 
these  will  form  our  index  to  the  qualities  of  the  race.  I  see  no 
reason  why  Philip  is  not  as  good  a  hero  as  Achilles.  I  see  no 
less  wisdom  in  his  plans,  or  boldness  in  his  execution — and 
though,  as  Irving  has  beautifully  said  of  him,  ^  he  went  dowo 
like  a  lonely  barK  foundering  amid  darkness  and  tempest,^  yet 
a  future  age  may  rank  him  among  the  heroes  of  his  race.  Let 
us  not  despair,  then,  of  our  Literature.  We  have  strong  el^ 
ments  for  the  work,  when  time  shall  have  fitted  them  for  our 
use.  Let  us  cherish  a  lively  hope  of  the  glory  of  our  nation  in 
coming  time.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  not  been  too 
ready  to  adopt  the  English  notion  of  American  mind.  Proud« 
conceited  nation  I  The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Amer- 
ica, compared  with  England,  shall  be  as  a  fair  and  blooming 
daughter,  beside  an  old  and  decrepid  mother. 

We  have  thus  been  endeavoring  to  show,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain general  principles  that  lie  at  ue  foundation  of  Literature — 
that  we  are  not  indebted  for  this  choice  and  refined  luxury 
merely  to  the  accidental  inventions  of  the  mind ;  but  that  it  is 
a  suggestion  of  Nature  thus  to  make  the  scenes  of  the  past  live 
again — and  live,  too,  a  life  pure  and  abstracted  from  its  first  cor- 
ruptions. The  soul  dissatisfied  with  itself,  and  with  the  evils 
that  mingle  in  its  present  state  flies  to  these  remote  scenea» 
and  lingers  around  these  imaginary  perfections.  And  we  doubt 
not,  that  the  soul  in  its  heavenly  state,  will  find  a  pure  and  ele- 
vated joy  in  stretching  back  its  thoughts  to  this,  its  first  abode» 
its  childhood's  home, 

**  In  dim  and  shadow}'  visiOB  of  the  past. 
Seen  far  remote."— 

We  have  been  discoursing  upon  the  subject  of  poetry  and  it$ 
kindred  themes  for  men  who  know  the  beauty  that  it  confers 
upon  the  mind — ^the  pleasure  it  imparts  to  a  lonely  hour — and 
the  taste  and  refinement  it  infuses  into  human  intercourse.  Still 
we  are  aware  there  are  many  who  think  it  all  nonsensicd  aad 
puerile,  and  the  reading  of  it  a  mere  idle  waste  of  time.  Nay, 
worse.  There  are  many  who  regard  it  as  the  oBspring  of  a 
diseased  imaginifction,  aad  calculated  to  corrupt  and  debase  the 
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mind.  "Give  us  truth,**  they  say.  "We  want  nothing  but 
truth."  Well,  take  truth,  and  take  such  little  truth  as  your 
minds  are  capable  of  holding.  Of  such  a  man  Coleridge  says, 
"Not  willingly  in  his  presence  would  I  behold  the  sun  setting 
behind  our  mountains,  or  listen  to  a  tale  of  distress  or  virtue. 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  quiet  tear  on  my  cheek.  But  let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead.  The  Poet  sang  for  the  living.  Of 
what  value  indeed  to  a  sane  mind,  are  the  likings  Bi\i  disQkings 
of  one  man,  grounded  on  the  mere  assertions  of  another  7  Opin* 
ions  formed  %om  opinions — ^what  are  they,  but  clouds  sailing 
under  clouds,  which  impress  shadows  upon  shadows  V  Did  God 
throw  these  lines  of  grace  and  elegance  about  the  work  of  his 
hands,  that  man  might  learn  therefrom  to  make  nothing  that 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  with  square  and  compass? 
Why  does  the  little  brook  run  toinding  through  the  flowery 
meadow,  when  it  might  reach  the  sea  by  a  shorter,  and  there- 
fore a  more  practical  course  ?  The  answer  is  plain — Grod  has 
impressed  beauty  on  all  that  he  has  made.  We  see  it  in  the 
green  forest — in  the  moulding  of  landscapes— 4n  the  shapes  and 
plumage  of  birds — and  in  the  fashioning  of  the  human  form. 

"  Thu«  thou,  O  Nature, 


Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  child ; 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathinic  sweets, 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters, 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy, 

But  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 

His  angry  spirit  healed,  and  humanized 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty.** 


BACCHUS  AND  CUPID. 

PBOM     THE     OXaMAM     OF     OLKIM. 


Wrt  this  Striving,  never  ending  1 
Why  between  yourselves  contendingi 
Must  ye  both  have  aU  my  heart  1 
MHiy  not  each  retain  hfs  part  1 
Cupid,  thee  I  grant  the  fields 
Nay,  Bacchus,  to  thy  power  I  yield. 
To  part  with  either  I  am  lotb,'^ 
But  rather,  Gods,  I  yield  to  both. 


Agree,  agree,  ye  powers  above  ! 
I  would  drink  and  I  would  love, 
I  would  worship  Cupid's  pinion, 
I  would  yield  to  Wine's  dominion. 
To  both  my  loyalty  to  prove, 
ru  steep  myself  in  wine  and  love. 
Ere  to  my  Kps  the  oup  I  pass, 
Bfai«Ung  Ftti  «haU*kiM  the  glam. 
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ZARA. 

▲  ir      XZTBACT. 

TJpoH  the  Pharpbar's  glassy  stream. 
The  stars  at  eve  reflected  gleam. 
Beneath  the  hills  that  skirt  the  west. 
The  evening  star  hath  sunk  to  rest. 
And  mounting  upward  through  the  sky. 

Flashing  o'er  mosque  and  minaret. 

Above  the  silent  dty  set. 
The  round-orbed  moon  is  gliding  by. 
Upon  the  watch4ower's  utmost  height, 
A  shape  of  beauty,  clothed  in  white 
As  spotless  as  the  driven  snow, 
la  gasing  on  the  plain  below. 
It  is  Al  Hassan's  lovely  bride, 
In  all  the  flush  of  girlhood's  pride. 
The  bridegroom  from  his  bride  that  day* 
The  trumpet's  sound  had  called  away  ; 
And  now  she  looks  with  anxious  eye. 
Upon  the  snowy  tents  that  lie 
Elxtended  on  the  field  of  war. 
Where  gleams  the  Persian  scimeUr. 
Her  form,  of  Beauty's  rarest  mould. 
Is  circled  with  a  aone  of  gold. 
Burst  from  its  silken  braid,  her  hair 
Is  waving  on  the  evening  air. 
Or  sinking  now,  her  tresses  rest 
Upon  the  pillow  of  her  breast. 
Her  lily  hands  are  clasped  in  prayer, — 
Her  lips  are  murmuring  to  the  air ; 
Across  her  cheeks'  transparent  hue. 
The  rose  the  lily  doth  pursue. 
Responsive  to  her  trembling  breast — 
With  hope  elate — ^with  fear  depressed. 

Heard  ye,  echoing  from  afar. 

The  clash  of  spear  and  scimetar  1 

And  hark,  again,  the  clang  of  steel ! 

Hark,  the  courser's  iron  heel! 

On  the  plain  'tis  now  resounding — 

Now  o'er  the  bridge  the  steed  is  bounding ! 

Why  starts  the  lovely  Zara  now  1 

Why  spfeads  the  pallor  o'er  her  brow  1 

It  is  Al  Haana's  glosfy  steed, 

A.  changer  of  tbe  Anb  braed. 
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Wounded  and  riderless  he  hath,  fled. 
From  where  the  line  AI  Hassan  led. 
His  flanks  are  white — though  jet  before- 
White  with  foam  and  spotted  with  gore. 

•  «  «  •  « 

Amid  the  triumph  and  the  cry — 
The  joyous  shout  of  victory — 
But  half  unfurled  the  banners  float, 
The  trumpet  breathes  a  solemn  note  : 
Al  Hassan  sleeps  beneath  the  pall. 
In  Selim's  old,  ancestral  hall. 
The  lovely  Zara  weeps  beside 
His  corse — ^the  bridegroom  and  the  bnde ! 
Disheveled  hangs  her  glossy  hair. 
Her  cheek  is  pale — nay,  rather  fair. 
As  white  and  cold  her  virgin  breast. 
As  bis,  whose  form  she  lately  prest. 
Her  broken  beail,  it  may  not  bear 
The  anguish  of  that  deep  despair. 
Escapes  her  lips  nor  groan,  nor  sigh. 
But  madness  gleams  in  Zara's  eye.' 

Al  Hassan's  corse  is  borne  away. 
To  mingle  with  its  parent  clay. 
Yet  Zara,  in  her  bridal  dress. 
With  girded  waist  and  braided  tress, 
A  flowery  wreath  disposed  above 
Her  spotless  brow — awaits  her  love. 
To  while  the  tardy  hours  away. 
She  warbles  many  a  roundelay. 
Her  eye  is  lovely  still,  though  wild. 
E'en  madness  charms  in  Achmet's  child. 
How  fair  the  rose,  e'en  in  decay ! 
Thus  Achmet's  Zara  pined  away, 
And  blighted  in  her  virgin  bloom. 
She  sank  beneath  the  silent  tomb. 

A, 
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PART  n. 

Thb  next  evening  was  mild  and  beautiful  as  the  preceding, 
and  I  had  become  so  deeply  interested  in  Williams'  narrattTe» 
that  I  did  not  fail  to  be  in  readiness  for  him  the  moment  his 
watch  was  called.  He  had  not  forgotti^  his  promise,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  that  every  thing  was  swg  below  ud  aloft, 
he  resumed  as  follows : 
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**  I  believe  I  left  off  at  that  part  of  my  friend's  narrative  in 
which,  after  his  disappointment  at  missing^  the  boat,  he  had 
agreed  to  join  a  conviyial  supper  party.  *  That  night,'  said  he, 
*  the  wine  circulated  freely.  1  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes,  and  often  wished  that  I  had  declined  the  invitation.  My 
better  nature  told  me  that  I  was  acting  foolishly  and  viciously, 
but  the  fear  of  ridicule  induced  me  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  around  me,  and  to  proceed  to  the  same  excesses.  That 
night,  or  rather  morning,  I  retired  to  my  pillow  for  the  first 
time  without  looking  at  those  letters  which  it  had  been  my  con* 
stant  custom  to  peruse  every  night,  for  in  fact  I  was  not  capa- 
ble of  doing  so.  When  I  went  forth  to  resume  my  daily  work, 
with  a  violent  headache  and  a  feverish  thirst,  my  haggard  looks 
attracted  the  attention  of  him  who  had  been  my  associate  in 
the  debauch  of  the  preceding  night  He  advised  me  to  try  a 
little  stimulus,  assuring  me  that  I  should  feel  much  better  for  it, 
that  he  always  did  so,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  night's 
dissipation,  in  an  evil  hour  I  consented.  Rather  than  endure 
the  temporary  inconvenience  of  my  imprudence,  I  incurred  the 
dreadful  risk  of  perpetuating  a  habit  which  seldom  fails  to  sink 
to  perdition  those  who  become  its  slaves.  And,  alas  I  from  that 
fatal  morning  I  date  the  commencement  of  all  my  future  woes. 
It  seemed  as  if  my  whole  nature,  from  that  day,  had  become 
changed.  A  recklessness  of  feeling  and  a  blindness  to  the  con- 
sequences of  my  conduct,  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  seemed 
borne  on  irresistibly,  I  knew  not  and  cared  not  whither.  The 
irregularity  of  my  conduct  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  my 
family.  At  first  they  were  incredulous  ;  but  my  continued  de- 
lay in  replying  to  their  oft  repeated  and  anxious  letters,  seemed 
**  confirmation  strong'*  of  all  their  worst  fears.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  was  surprised,  then,  though  you  can  easily  conceive  how 
much  dismayed  I  was,  when,  a&>ut  five  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  last  letter  from  home  hinting  at  the  rumors  which  had 

reached  them,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  B ^  a  friend  of  our 

family,  stating  that  mv  mother  and  Mr.  H (Emily's  brother) 

were  at  his  house  and  anxious  to  see  me.  Never,  never  shall  I 
forget  my  feeling  on  the  perusal  of  that  note.  So  much  did  I 
dread  the  interview,  that  l  wished  the  earth  might  open  and 
swallow  me  up.  My  conscience,  for  the  first  time,  was  awa- 
kened to  the  reality  of  my  situation,  and  I  felt  like  a  criminal 
about  to  receive  his  sentence.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  scene 
that  Mlowed, — ^I  cannot  bear  to  call  back  the  memory  of  that 
interview.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  did  see  them,  and  that  at 
their  earnest  solicitation  I  accompanied  them  on  their  return  to 
my  aative  village,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  retirement  of  home, 
the  seed»  of  vice  might  be  eradicated.    I  saw  Emily— ^noble- 
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hearted  girl — ^broken-hearted  as  she  seemed,  there  were  no  re- 
proaches on  her  lips,  there  was  even  no  coolness  in  her  manner, 
though  Heaven  knows  I  had  richly  merited  her  anger.  She, 
like  a  ministering  angel,  lured  me  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  breathed  nothing  but  hope  and  encouragement  I  deter- 
mined therefore,  if  possible,  again  to  reinstate  myself  in  her 
good  opinion,  and  to  wipe*  away  the  deep  disgrace  I  had 
brought  upon  my  family.  My  former  employer  was  fflad  to 
secure  my  services  agam,  for  the  information  which  I  had  ob- 
tained in  the  city  was  valuable  to  him,  and  willing  to  second 
my  determination  to  overcome  the  base  habits  which  I  had  con- 
tracted, he  allowed  me  the  same  remuneration  which  I  had  been 
receiving  in  New  York.  My  mother  and  sister  felt  as  if  a  son 
and  a  brother  had  been  restored  to  them  as  it  were  from  the 
dead.  Again  the  bright  rose  of  health  visited  Emily's  pale 
cheek,  and  she  felt  a?  though  there  might  still  be  hapjpiness  in 
store  for  her.  I  also  became  infected  with  the  general  joy  and 
hope, — ^bright  visions  were  again  before  me^ — and  I  felt  secure 
and  confident  in  my  own  strength  of  purpose ;  making  occa- 
sional journeys,  in  the  way  of  my  business,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  returning  to  my  home  with  renewed  delight 

**  *  On  one  of  these  jaunts  I  met  by  accident  an  old  acquaints  * 
ance  who  had  been  residing  a  short  time  in  Albany,  aikd  had 
stopped  at  CatskiU,  intendmg  to  take  the  next  boat  for  New 
YorL  In  recalling  with  him  past  events,  relatinj^  new  inci- 
dents, and  listening  to  his  accounts  of  some  of  my  former  asso- 
ciates, the  time  passed  so  rapidly  away,  that  evening  fell  and 
found  our  stock  of  conversation  still  mr  from  being  exhausted. 
I  resolved  therefore,  at  his  request,  to  pass  the  night  where  I 
was,  and  bid  him  farewell  in  the  morning  when  he  should  em- 
bark. The  evening  passed.  Alas  I  weiJc  fool  that  I  was,  that 
one  night  -destroyed  the  good  resolution  of  many  months,  and 
dissipated  all  those  bright  anticipations  of  happiness  which  my 
friends  had  been  so  long  cherisning.  Again  I  stood  upoQ  the 
verffe  of  that  boiling  vortex  which  had  before  so  nearly  en- 
gulled  me;  and  mMOian  that  I  was,  I  was  amin  ready  to 
teunch  upon  its  troubled  billows.  like  an  unskUlful  and  rash 
mariner,  who,  instead  of  obeying  the  directions  of  a  pilot,  trusts 
to  his  own  efforts  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals,  I  was  wrecked 
and  ruined.  Two  days  from  that  time  I  was  again  in  New 
York,  amidst  my  former  dissipated  associates.  Oh  I  if  I  could 
for  ever  obliterate  from  my  mwnory  the  maddening  recollec- 
tions of  that  time,  I  should  be  comparatively  happy  again.  But 
how  can  I  forget-^how  can  I  plocJc  from  cmiscience  the  har« 
rowing  thought  of  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  I  was  wutnaiemiy 
heaping  upon  the  hearts  of  those  wham  I  w«8  bound  by  every 
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tie,  both  human  and  divine,  to  comfort  and  to  support?  That 
venerable  parent,  whose  tender  love  I  ought  to  have  repaid  by 
the  devotion  of  my  hfe,  I  wns  hastening  out  of  life — ^bringing 
down  Jier  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave : — ^I  was  basely 
trampling  upon  a  beloved  sister's  happiness  and  warm  affection, 
and  I  was  planting  a  poisoned  barb  in  that  young  and  trusting 
and  true  heart,  which  had  given  me  the  first  place  in  its  affec- 
tions— the  love  of  vicious  excitement  was  stronger  with  me 
than  that  for  my  true-hearted  Emily,  and  she  was  now  fading 
away  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  For  about  a  week 
I  succeeded,  by  constant  dissipation,  in  keeping  down  the  rebell- 
ious thoughts  of  home,  which  continually  sought  to  intrude 
themselves  ;  but  at  length  they  got  the  mastery  over  me,  and  I 
awoke  fi-om  my  lethargy  to  a  horrid  consciousness  of  my  con- 
dition. I  thought  if  I  could  again  behold  those  whom  I  had  so 
deeply  afflicted  and  injured — ^if  I  could  a^ain  hear  their  loved 
voices,  and,  if  possible,  receive  their  pardon,  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  suffer  any  conceivable  decree  of  privation.  But  alas  ! 
I  seined  now  to  have  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  my- 
self and  them: — ^the  humiliating  conviction  had  forced  itself 
upon  me,  that  I  could  no  longer  trust  to  my  own  good  resolu- 
tions, and  even  could  I  hope  that  a  longer  separation  from  my 
dissolute  companions  might  wean  me  n'om  the  evil  course  on 
which  my  weakness  of  purpose  and  principle  had  again  led  me 
to  enter,  a  feeling  of  false  shame  and  foolish  pride  arose  in  my 
heart  and  forbade  me  to  return.  I  thought  perhaps  they  might 
receive  me  with  coldness,  perhaps  with  contempt.  I  thought 
so  then,  but  I  know  now  that  I  did  them  injustice.  I  know  that 
they  would  have  rejoiced  to  receive  the  returning  prodigal. 

^  *  I  was  sitting  in  the  reading-room  of  one  of  me  hotels  while 
these  bitter  thoughts  were  flashiug  through  my  mind,  and  in 
order  to  divert  their  current,  if  but  for  a  lew  moments,  I  took 
up  one  of  the  daily  papers.  Almost  the  first  thing  that  met  my 
eye  was  an  advertisement  stating  that  a  number  of  hands  was 
wanting  to  fill  up  the  crew  of  a  temperance  ship,  which  was  to 
leave  ISew  Bedford  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  for  a  three 

Dears'  whaling  voyage.  I  had  frequently  thought  of  the  sea 
efore,  and  tins  circumstance  determined  my  course  of  action* 
It  would,  I  thought,  offer  the  most  certain  chance  for  reforma- 
tion, and  prevent  the  necessity  of  my  return  to  my  native  vil- 
lage. I  wrote  immediately  to  my  mother  informing  her  of  my 
intention,  giving  her  my  reasons,  and  asking  her  consent  and 
approbation,  without  which  I  would  not  embark.  The  time 
which  must  elapse,  ere  I  could  receive  her  reply,  I  employed  in 
making  all  the  necessary  inquiries  relative  to  the  new  business  I 
was  about  to  oomnience.    The  shippers  informed  me  that  thay 
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could  readily  obtain  a  berth  for  me  on  board  almost  any  of  the 
whalers  which  were  about  to  sail  from  the  eastern  ports*  I 
waited  only  for  my  mother's  consent,  and  held  myself  prepared 
the  moment  I  should  receive  it,  to  sign  the  necessary  papers  and 
embark ;  but  instead  of  writinff,  my  mother,  accompanied  by 
Emily's  brother,  arrived  the  following  day  for  the  purpose  of 
again  beholding  and  embracing  her  wayward  son,  and  granting 
that  pardon  which  I  certainly  did  not  deserve,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  for.  Mr.  B  determined  to  accompany  me  to 
New  Bedford,  where  he  had  friends  engaged  in  tne  whaling 
business,  under  whose  care  he  was  anxious  to  place  me.  With 
as  little  delay  as  possible  we  started,  and  soon  arrived  at  New 
Bedford,  where,  after  many  inquiries,  the  ■  seemed  to  offer 
the  greatest  inducements ;  and  although  not  to  sail  for  several 
days,  I  could  in  the  meantime  have  employment  on  board  in  as- 
sisting to  get  the  vessel  ready  for  sea.  I  accordingly  entered 
my  name  on  her  papers,  and  my  kind  friend  remained  with  me 
until  the  day  of  our  departure,  providing  me  with  every  thing 
which  could  add  to  my  comfort,  and  cheering  and  strengthen- 
ing me  in  my  good  resolutions,  by  representing  to  me  the  ben- 
efits which  he  thought  would  result  from  the  voyage.  Ere  the 
vessel  sailed  I  received  several  letters  from  home,  filled  with 
expressions  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  breathing  the  fondest 
hopes  and  wishes  for  my  happiness  and  complete  restoration  to 
the  paths  of  virtue.  At  length  the  day  of  sailing  arrived.  I 
bade  farewell  to  my  more  than  father,  and  with  his  blessing  em- 
barked. As  the  shores  of  my  native  land  faded  from  mv  view, 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  parted  from  all  that  could  make  lifo  dear ; 
but  the  prospect,  distant  though  it  was,  of  again  returning,  of 
again  mingling  in  the  society  of  those  who  were  so  near  and 
dear  to  me,  without  causing  them  to  blush  for  my  conduct, 
cheered  me  on.  You,  Williams,  know  the  rest,  and  how  far  the 
hopes  of  my  friends  are  likely  to  be  realized,  you  can  judge. 
This  ship  indeed  is  called  a  tenjperance  ship^  and  yet,  as  you 
well  know,  scarce  a  Saturday  mght  passes  that  does  not  wit- 
ness some  of  the  officers  or  the  steward  standing  on  the  quarter 
dock  with  a  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other,  deal- 
ing out  to  the  men  the  cursed  poison  which  ruins  both  body  and 
soul.  What  chance  is  there  for  reformation  here  ?  None,  my 
friend,  none  I  I  have  borne  the  jibes  and  taunts  of  my  shi|>- 
mates  as  long  as  possible,  and  last  mght  I  again  partook  of  the 
destroying  cup  which  I  have  so  often  foresworn.  Again  the 
hopes  of  my  friends — again  my  own  good  resolutions,  are  blasted^ 
and  now  blasted  forever.  The  serpent  has  again  wound  \m 
folds  around  me,  and  I  shall  never  again  behold  tay  onoe  hMfiffy 
homeT 
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"  His  voice  suddenly  changed ; — ^I  think  I  can  now  hear  the 
impressive  whisper  in  my  ear,  *  beware  the  cup  1  In  the  last 
day  when  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God, 
the  groans  of  the  wretched  will  rise  up  against  those  who  *•  keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  oreak  it  to  the  hope. 
Dreadful  will  it  then  be  for  the  captain  of  this  ship  T 

"This,"  continued  Williams,  "was  the  history  of  my  friend, 
the  carpenter.  When  he  concluded  I  was  about  to  reply  and 
to  offer  some  words  of  encouragement  to  him,  but" 

"  Ready  about !"  shouted  the  rough  voice  of  the  mate,  rudely 
breaking  in  upon  this  interesting  narrative.  Williams  sprang 
from  my  side,  and  the  next  moment  I  beheld  him  standing  by 
the  lee  braces,  casting  off  the  ropes,  ready,  when  the  ship  should 
shoot  up  into  the  wind^  to  let  all  run  clear  when  the  order  should 
be  civen  to  "  let  go  and  haul  P' 

The  ship  was  soon  standing  off  upon  the  other  tack,  and 
Williams  again  rejoined  me,  ready  to  resume  the  tale ;  but  tell- 
ing him  it  would  soon  be  his  turn  to  take  the  wheel,  and  that  I 
would  be  on  deck  again  the  following  evening,  I  bade  him 
"  good  night,"  and  went  below  to  meditate  upon  what  I  had 
heard. 


PART  III. 


I  had  become  so  deeply  interested  in  Williams'  narrative, 
that  though  the  following  evening  was  damp  and  drizzling,  I 
wrapped  a  fearnought  coat  around  me,  and  was  ready  to  meet 
him  again  the  moment  his  watch  was  called.  He  soon  made 
his  apjpearance,  and  thus  continued  his  tale : — 

"Alter  that  night  the  carpenter  never  alluded  to  his  situation, 
but  I  noticed  that  the  next  and«very  succeeding  time  that  liquor 
was  dealt  out,  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  to  partake ;  and  at 
everv  port  we  visited,  he,  in  c^pimon  with  many  others,  provi- 
ded himself  with  as  much  of  the  poison  as  could  be  obtained. 
Meanwhile  we  had  met  with  but  little  success  on  our  voyage ; 
we  had  not  seen  a  whale  for  a  long  period,  and  discontent  began 
to  manifest  itself  among  the  crew.  Some  blamed  the  lookouts — 
some  blamed  the  captain,  sayinff  that  he  did  not  know  where  to 
cruise,  and  some  even  blamed  me  ship,  alledgin^  that  she  was 
an  unlucky  craft.  However,  at  length,  one  morning,  just  after 
day-break,  the  second  mate  observal  a  school  of  wnaies  some 
miles  to  windward.  The  boats  were  immediately  lowered, 
and,  after  a  lon^  puU,  each  succeeded  in  making  fast  of  their 
ehase,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  in  fixing  the  harpoon  firmly  into 
tiie  whale  of  which  they  are  in  pursuit.    Three  out  of  the  four 
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boats  succeeded  in  capturing  their  prey,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  from  the  time  they  were  discovered,  three  whales,  ave- 
raging forty  barrels  each,  were  alongside  the  ship.  The  fourth 
boat  was  commanded  by  the  second  mate,  who,  with  her  crew, 
had  used  every  effort  in  vain  to  dispatch  their  victim.  Their 
wary  antagonist  had  succeeded  in  defeating  all  their  exertions, 
and  they  were  soon  obliged  to  hoist  signals  for  assistance.  The 
captain,  having  secured  his  prize,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  less 
fortunate  subordinate ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  wounded 
animal  became  aware  of  the  increased  number  of  his  foes,  and 
had  roused  himself  for  a  more  determined  resistance.  He  lay 
for  a  moment  motionless  upon  the  water,  as  though  collecting 
all  his  energies  for  a  last  and  desperate  charge  upon  his  perse- 
cutors— the  next  moment,  before  the  bewildered  seamen  could 
make  any  preparations  to  avoid  the  danger,  he  rushed  madly 
towards  them,  passed  close  to  the  first  boat,  and,  as  he  passed, 
with  one  sweep  of  his  enormous  tail,  shivered  it  almost  to 
atoms.  In  that  fated  boat  was  my  friend  the  carpenter.  Two 
others  of  the  crew  were  injured,  but  he  was  drawn  out  from 
under  the  thwarts  apparently  lifeless.  The  wounded  men  were 
immediately  carried  on  board,  and  such  assistance  promptly 
rendered  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  allow.  After 
long  and  unremitted  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  my 
unfortunate  friend  was  awakened  from  his  torpor,  but  it  was 
only  to  press  his  hand  to  his  head  and  to  his  breast — ^the  power 
of  speech  had  failed  him.  He  made  several  eflTorts  to  reply  to 
our  anxious  inquiry  of  where  he  was  most  injured,  but  nothing 
but  groans  escaped  his  lips.  The  medicine  chest  was  ran- 
sacked in  vain  to  find  some  kind  cordial  to  give  him  relief.  He 
merely  awoke  from  one  torpor  to  relapse  immediately  into  an- 
other ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  all  that  his  injury  was 
beyond  human  aid  or  human  skill.  The  captain,  finding  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  afford  him  relief,  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  below,  and  the  least  injured  of  his  comrades  was  sent 
down  to  watch  with  him.  All  the  available  hands  were  imme- 
diately employed  in  heaving  in  the  whales  which  we  had  cap- 
tured ;  and  before  sunset  the  last  piece  was  landed  on  the  deck 
and  the  fires  lighted  in  the  try  works.  I  had  heard  through  the 
steward  that  the  carpenter  still  remained  in  the  same  state,  but 
that,  on  a  fiirther  examination  by  the  surgeon  of  the  mjuries 
which  he  had  received,  it  was  discovered  that  tvvo  or  more  of 
his  ribs  had  been  broken,  his  right  arm  had  been  dislocated,  and 
two  of  the  fingers  nearly  separated  from  the  hand,  besides  heavy 
bruises  upon  other  parts  of  his  body.  As  all  hopes  of  his  re* 
covery  had  vanished,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  ad- 
nuiiMter  opiates  freely  for  the  purpose  oi  soothing  his  evident 
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agony.  The  watches  were  set,  and  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
ship  went  on  regularly  as  before,  though  one  of  our  shipmates 
was  speedily  bound  to 

'  That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns.* 

It  was  my  first  watch  below.     I  obtained  permission  to  sit  be- 
side my  dying  friend,  and  accordingly  descended  into  the  cabin, 
where,  stretched  upon  the  floor,  lay  the  form  of  him  who  had  so 
often  been  by  my  side  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  but  so  distorted 
were  his  features  that  I  could  scarcely  recognize  him  who 
had  so  lately  been  moving  about  •among  us  in  the  pride  and 
strength  of  manhood.     Little  did  he  think  when  that  morn- 
ing sun  arose,  that  the  messenger  of  death  had  strung  his  bow» 
and  that  ere  night  the  arrow  would  be  rankling  in  his  side. 
With  how  much  anxiety  did  I  watch  for  the  least  glimmering 
of  returning  consciousness  !    Once  I  thought  that  I  perceived 
the  light  of  intelligence  kindling  in  his  eye,  and  that  I  saw  his 
lips  move.     I  bent  over  to  catch  the  words,  but  none  were  ut- 
tered, or  if  uttered,  they  were  inaudible.     Hour  after  hour 
Eassed,  but  still  no  visible  change  had  taken  place.     The  watch 
ad  now  been  relieved,  and  ttS  captain,  who  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time  beside  me,  rose  and  beckoned  to  me,     I  gently 
unclasped  the  hand  which  I  had  held  since  my  first  entrances» 
and  placed  it  carefully  beside  him,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
cabin,  when  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  my  name  uttered  by 
the  dying  man,     I  hastily  returned.     He  murmured  some  words 
indistinctly  and  incoherently.     I  could  distinguish  only  *  Em- 
ily,' — ^•mother.'    A  slight  shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  and 
all  was  still.    Death,  death  was  amongst  us,  and  perhaps  at  the 
very  moment  that  his  mother  and  his  mistress  in  his  tor  home 
were  breathing  prayers  for  his  welfare,  or  counting  the  hourb 
till  they  should  again  clasp  him  to  their  hearts,  he  passed  away 
to  his  last  account     Their  hopes  were  all  blasted  ;  they  were 
ctestined  never  to  see  him  again.    I  went  upon  deck.     The  try- 
Works  still  contmued  to  send  forth  their  smoke— the  crew  still 
contmued  their  labor,  ignorant  of  the  death  of  theii-  shipmate. 
Agisted  by  one  of  the  boat  steerers,  I  performed  the  last  sad 
offices  for  the  dead.     How  different  from  those  on  land  I     In- 
•^^  ^^J^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^7  was  wrapped  in  canvas.    In  plaoe 
of  tlw  hd,  with  Its  gilded  hinges,  revealing  to  the.  eyes  of  weep- 
lag  thends  the  face  of  the  departed  ere  he  is  consigned  to  the 
silent  tomb,  the  rude  palm  and  needle  in  the  hands  ef  my  assist* 
•at  soon  hid  my  friend's  features  from  view.    At  uooji,  on  the 
following  day,  the  works  were  suspended  ;•— the  crew  wef« 
ordered  to  put  on  clean  clothings  and  to  be  ready  to  witness  tfa^ 
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launching  of  their  shipmate's  body  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
The  topsails  were  then  laid  to  the  mast,  and  our  ship,  which 
had  been  moving  silently  but  steadily  through  the  water,  became 
motionless.  Four  of  the  crew  were  soon  seen  issuing  from 
below,  bearing  the  body  of  their  late  companion,  which  they 
placed  in  the  gangway ;  and  the  flag  of  his  country,  instead  of 
a  pall,  was  thrown  over  him,  concecding  from  view  the  coarse 
covering  which  enclosed  his  remains.  The  third  mate  opened 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  commenced  the  solemn  and  beautiful 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice  every  head  was  uncovered.  As  the  ceremony  proceeded, 
the  crew  unconsciously  gathered  nearer  to  the  gangway,  and 
rude  hands  were  locked  in  each  other,  and  tears  were  seen 
stealing  down  rough  cheeks,  *  from  eyes  unused  to  weep.*  At 
the  words,  *  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,  to  be 
turned  into  corruption,  looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead' — the  plank  was  raised  and 
the  body  launched  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean,  that  mighty 
tomb  where  rest  the  father  and  the  son,  the  mothefr  and  the 
daughter,  the  brother  and  the  sister.  Alas  I  how  many  have 
sunk  into  the  depths  of  thct  mysterious  sepulchre,  whose  only 
requiem  has  been  the  deep  booming  of  the  stormy  waves.  The 
perfect  silence  which  reigned  on  board  the  ship  as  the  body  of 
our  shipmate  slowly  disappeared,  was  at  length  broken  by  the 
hoarse  summons  *  to  brace  the  yards' — and  strong  and  excited 
as  our  feelings  had  been  by  the  scene  we  had  just  witnessed,  the 
order  came  as  a  relief.  As  the  sails  filled,  the  ship  slowly  moved 
fipom  the  spot  where  the  last  sad  duties  had  been  performed,  and 
in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  voyage,  the  melancholy  event,  if 
not  forgotten,  at  least  was  less  irequently  spoken  of,  and  less 
keenly  felt  Still  a  death  at  sea  is,  in  many  respects,  more  so- 
lemn than  on  shc^e.  The  feehng  that  the  dying  man  is  cut  off 
firom  all  ministering  of  kind  relatives,  and  the  void  that  is  made 
in  the  sn^all  isolated  community,  are  deeply  felt ;  and  though 
sailors  are  not  apt  to  talk  of  their  feelings  on  such  occasions, 
their  hearts  are  lar  from  being  insensible.  I  noticed  on  this  oc- 
casion that,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  funeral,  there  was 
more  mildness  and  gentleness  exhibited  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
crew  with  one  another,  and  somewhat  of  kindness  appeared  in 
the  tone  and  miumer  of  the  ofRcers ;  and,  except  from  the  most 
abandoned  and  depraved,  the  language  of  profanity  was  seldom 
beard ;  even  the  boisterous  mirth  which  sailors  love  so  much, 
was  for  a  time  suspended.  Although  scarcely  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  the  scene  I  have  described  had  taken  place,  the 
tryworks  were  again  in  operation  and  work  resumed,  yet  it  was 
perftnmed  in  silence — all  seemed  thinking  of  their  lost  compan- 
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ion.  For  myself,  I  can  say,  that  I  missed  him  perhaps  more  than 
any  other ;  days,  weeks,  months  even,  elapsed,  and  still  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  haunt,  me, — the  expression  of  despair  pictured 
upon  it  was  ever  before  my  imagination,  nor  until  the  voyage 
was  ended  could  I  retire  to  rest  without  the  vision  crossing  my 
mind.  Ere  I  finish  my  story  I  might  as  well  inform  you,  that 
the  whale  which  had  caused  the  death  of  our  shipmate  was  seen 
again  the  next  morning  about  half  a  mile  to  windward.     On  ap- 

Kroaching  him  it  was  discovered  that  the  harpoon  line  which 
e  had  carried  off  was  so  entangled  and  completely  wound 
around  his  head  and  jaws  with  repeated  turns  and  hitches,  as 
to  prevent  his  opening  his  mouth  to  any  considerable  extCTit. 
Although  the  mate  succeeded  immediately  in  fastening  to  him, 
four  hours  elapsed  before  life  was  finally  extinct,  and  then  not 
till  another  boat  had  been  dispatched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
first  When  brought  alongside  and  made  fast  as  usual,  the  crew 
seemed  inclined  to  vent  their  indignation  upon  the  lifeless  car* 
cass  of  the  animal  which  had  caused  the  death  of  their  conru-ade. 
No  noise  was  made  at  the  windlass  as  his  blubber  was  hoisted 
in,  and  those  whose  duties  obliged  them  to  come  in  contact  with 
it,  seemed  to  enjoy  a  malicious  pleasure  in  darting  their  hooks 
and  knives  into  it,  or  muttered  some  imprecation  as  each  piece 
descended  into  the  blubber-room.  The  captain,  as  usual,  when 
^  cutting  in,'  came  forward  with  his  pitcher  of  grog,  and  neariy 
all  followed  the  example  of  their  superiors  and  partook  of  the 
allowance  ;  though  most  of  them  thought  it  necessary  to  qual- 
ify and  apologize  for  the  act,  by  saying  that  it  would  help  to 
drive  the  recollection  of  the  late  melancholy  scene  firom  tneir 
minds. 

"  For  my  part,**  continued  Williams,  **  I  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  declined  taking  my  allowance,  and  since  that  day  not 
a  drop  has  passed  my  lips.  If  it  please  God  to  keep  me  in  the 
same  mind,  I  intend  to  go  through  life  without  again  touching 
the  poison  which  I  believe  hastened  my  friend  out  of  life,  ana 
which  I  know  was  the  cause  of  overwhelming  with  despair 
those  amiable  beings  whose  happiness  was  so  intimately  bo^d 
up  in  his  welfare." 

Thus  Williams  finished  his  tale,  and  some  duty  caUing  him 
away,  he  bade  me  good  night  I  retired  to  my  berth,  but  for 
many  hours  the  sorrowfiil  and  ^  o'er  true  tale"  which  I  had 
just  heard,  so  occupied  my  mind  that  I  was  unable  to  sleep,  and 
when  at  length  I  did  fail  into  a  broken  slumber,  the  incidents 
of  the  tale  came  to  my  mind  again  in  dreams.  H.  H. 
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THE  SCHOLAR'S  MATE. 

Delia  and  Damok  on  a  certain  day 

Sate  by  the  checkered  board  at  cheaa  to  play —       • 

If  Damon  lost,  'twas  his  a  ring  to  give. 

If  Damon  won,  a  kiss  he  must  receive — 

The  lady  claimed  the  pieces  ivory  fair. 

The  ebon  army  fell  to  Damon^s  share ; — 

And  as  is  usual  both  in  war  and  love. 

The  lady  claimed  of  course  the  earliest  move. 

A  moment  o'er  the  board,  like  fairy  sprite. 

Her  fair  hand  hovered,  doubting  where  to  light. 

Then  gently  fell  upon  the  king's  own  pawn,' 

And  moved  the  white-robed  warrior  two  steps  on. 

The  same  move  Damon  makes  ; — the  lady  then 

Runs  her  bright  eye  along  the  files  of  men. 

And  moves  one  pace  the  pawn  that  guards  her  queen  ; 

While  Damon  boldly  brings  upon  the  scene 

His  king's  black  bishop,  onward  to  the  square 

Three  steps  before  his  brother  prelate's  chair. 

"  A  soldier  shall  defend  me,"  Delia  cried, — 

At. once  the  knight  that  stood  her  queen  beside. 

Leaped  forth  and  paused,  prepared  in  arms  to  fight. 

Two  squares  before  the  bishop  robed  in  white. 

Then  Damon's  queen,  with  Amazonian  stride. 

Rushed  boldly  forth  upon  the  other  side. 

And  stood  five  squares  before  a  eattUd  ward. 

Which  rose  her  husband's  leA  hand  fiank  to  guard ; 

Then  forward  sprang  fair  Delia's  other  knight. 

Who  stood  in  arms  upon  his  monarch's  right. 

Two  steps  before  the  bishop — and  he  deemed 

His  single  arm  might  turn  the  tide  which  seemed 

Setting  against  his  master — but  in  vain 

He  strove  the  desperate  battle  to  maintain, — 

In  vain  he  stood  prepared  to  fight  away 

The  black-<robed  queen  from  her  devoted  prey — 

Down,  down  she  came  with  one  tremendous  spring. 

And  stood  before  poor  Delia's  conquered  king. 

"  Checkmate  !  checkmate  !"  Damon  exulting  cries— 

"I  claim  a  kiss,  the  victor's  lawfiil  prize." — 

The  maiden  blushed  that  pleasing  debt  to  pay, 

})ut  Damon  lost  bis  rin^  anotker  day. 
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MARY, 

A   TALE    OF    THE   OHIO. 

The  traveler,  as  he  journeys  in  the  summer  months  through 
New  England,  admiring  the  ever-varying  prospects  presented 
by  the  numerous  hills  over  which  he  passes  one  after  the  other 
in  quick  succession,  will  pause  when  he  attains  the  elevation 
that  overlooks  the  village  of  N.  From  this  spot  he  will  survey 
with  silent  admiration  the  scene  spread  out  like  a  map  before 
him ;  and,  until  he  has  revelled  in  the  enchanting  view,  will 
feel  little  inclined  to  descend  the  long  and  gradual  slope  that 
leads  to  the  plain  ih  which  the  village  is  situated.  Here  the  eye 
wanders  for  miles  in  every  direction  over  the  green  and  fertile 
valley  beneath,  rich  with  the  varied  glories  which  nature  with  a 
lavish  hand  has  scattered  through  this  delightful  region.  In  the 
center  of  this  extensive  tract  the  snow-white  spires  of  N.  rise 
up  to  the  clear  blue  heavens,  through  the  mass  of  living  verdure 
that  half  conceals  this  pretty  village  from  the  view.  In  the 
rear  of  the  village  is  seen  the  Connecticut,  with  the  bright  azure 
of  the  sky  mirrored  upon  its  glassy  bosom,  winding  its  course 
with  many  a  graceful  sweep,  till  distance  contracts  its  breadth 
into  a  narrow  silvery  stream,  that  contrasts  vnth  a  pleasing  ef- 
fect with  the  vivid  green  of  the  low  meadow  whicn  skirts  its 
margin  on  either  side,  just  before  it  steals  round  the  high  pro- 
jecting point  of  woodland  that  shuts  it  out  from  further  view. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  plain,  with  its  alternate 
groves  and  lawns,  reaches  back  several  miles ;  it  then  gradually 
swells  into  rolling  hills,  rising  one  above  the  other  like  an  amphi- 
theatre^  until  the  eye  reposes  in  the  back  ground  upon  the  blue 
mountainous  ridge  that  stretches  along  the  horizon  and  forma 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great  Connecticut  Valley.  The 
whole  exhibits  a  scene  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  in  many  in- 
stances approaches  even  to  sublimity. 

The  commencement  of  our  story  is  dated  in  the  delightful 
valley  of  which  we  have  given  but  a  very  imperfect  description^ 
Many  years  have  since  rolled  away,  but  the  prevailing  features 
of  the  village  of  N.  remain  unchanged.  The  same  neat,  white- 
painted  dwellings  are  there,  with  the  few  additions  which  have 
been  made  in  the  progress  of  time.  And  in  front  of  them  arq 
the  same  gravel  walks  through  grass-plats  decked  with  shrub- 
bery and  flowers.  The  same  noble  and  stately  trees  line  each 
side  of  the  streets,  casting  their  cooling  and  refreshing  shade 
upon  the  earth  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day.  And  the  same 
air  of  quiet  repose  pervades  the  place. 
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It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  and  sultry  day  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1806,  that  a  young  lady  of  singular  beauty  might  have 
been  seen  seated  at  an  open  window,  in  a  house  that  exhibited 
in  its  construction  much  architectural  taste  and  design.  She 
was  of  the  interesting  age  of  seventeen.  Her  form  was  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  and  of  the  most  symmetrical  proportions ; 
and  her  complexion  fair  and  delicate  and  of  a  clear,  tell-tale 
transparency,  that  revealed  every  varying  and  secret  emotion 
of  her  heart.  But  it  was  in  the  mild  radiance  of  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  beaming  with  an  expression  of  melting  tenderness,  that 
you  read  the  language  of  her  soul.  In  the  light  of  those  speak- 
ing orbs  you  saw  the  spirit  itself  of  love'  and  gentleness.  Few 
could  gaze  upon  that  lovely  countenance,  rendered  more  inte- 
resting by  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  without  feeling  that  purity 
and  innocence  had  their  abode  within.  The  window  at  which 
she  sat  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  garden  underneath. 
Her  cheek  rested  on  her  hand,  while  her  eye,  with  a  dreamy 
expression,  looked  abroad  without  fixing  itself  upon  any  one 
object.  Was  she  listening  to  the  melody  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters of  the  garden,  while  they  warbled  their  sweet  notes  of 
praise  to  Him  who  had  endued  them  with  a  vivid  and  joyous 
sense  of  existence  ?  No.  Her  abstracted  air,  her  pale  and 
thoughtful  brow,  and  the  shade  of  pensive  sadness  that  over- 
spread her  features  as  she  gazed  on  vacancy,  told  that  her 
senses  were  absorbed  in  a  revery  which  shut  out  every  exter- 
nal impression.  Her  thoughts  were  straying  far,  far  away,  to 
a  distant  clime.  The  sound  of  quick  and  heavy  footsteps,  of 
some  one  entering  the  apartment,  caused  her  to  turn  her  nead. 
It  was  her  father. 

"  Mary,"  said  he  to  his  daughter,  as  he  laid  a  folded  news- 
paper and  two  letters  on  the  table,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  to  my 
room  and  bring  me  my  portfolio,  as  the  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  requires  an  immediate  answer." 

The  quick  glance  of  the  young  lady  at  the  letters,  discovered 
that  one  of  them  was  directed  to  herself.  She  sprang  forward 
and  seized  it,  and  a  crimson  tide  rushed  to  her  pale  cheeks  as 
she  recognized  in  the  well  known  characters  of  the  superscrip- 
tion, the  hand  of  the  writer. 

«  Mary,  I'm  in  a  prodigious  hurry,"  cried  the  impatient  father; 
"  you  will  have  time  enough  to  read  your  letter  when  you  re- 
turn.'' 

The  beautiful  girl  glided  out  of  the  apartment  like  a  spirit  of 
light,  scarce  touching  the  floor,  as  with  soft  and  airy  steps  she 
sped  her  way  to  accomplish  her  errand.  Little  could  her  father 
enter  into  those  feelings  which  the  sight  of  that  letter  awakened. 
How  did  her  heart  throb  with  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  undefin- 
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able  emotions  which  it  excited  as  she  held  it  in  her  hand  with  its 
seal  yet  unbroken. 

"lias  his  health  improved? — ^is  he  well?— rhad  he  a  pleasant 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic? — ^will  he  return  ^oonf — amid  all 
the  novel  and  exciting  objects  of  a  foreign  land,  does  he  often 
think  of  me  ?"  These  and  a  thousand  other  anxious  questions, 
crowded  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  moment,  did  she  ask 
herself  as  she  hastened  back  with  the  portfoho.  With  trem- 
bling eagerness  she  now  sought  an  answer  to  them  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter.  Her  father  was  already  earnestly  engaged 
in  writing,  while  Mary's  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  intense,  burning  gaze  with  which  she  was  perusing  the  page 
before  her.  Ever  and  anon,  as  she  came  to  a  passage  particu- 
larly pleasing,  a  smile  like  the  sun-beam  upon  the  sparkling  wa- 
ters, played  upon  her  countenance  and  illumed  it  with  a  lively 
expression  of  joy  and  delight.  Yet  when  she  reached  the  end 
of  the  epistle,  and  leisurely  folded  it  up,  a  shade  of  thoughtful 
melancholy  stole  over  her  features  and  chased  the  glow  from 
her  cheeks.  In  imagination  she  had  seen  before  her  the  com- 
panion of  her  more  happy  hours,  when  their  sympathies  and 
affections  commingled  and  flowed  in  one  even  current,  unruffled 
by  aught  that  could  diminish  their  regard  for  each  other.  She 
had  listened  to  his  voice — to  the  renewed  declarations  of  his 
undying  love  and  esteem,  as  they  fell  in  accents  of  music  from 
his  lips.  But  the  illusion  was  now  gone.  The  billows  of  the 
wide  ocean  still  rolled  between  them ;  and  a  sense  of  desolaticm 
pressed  heavily  upon  her  spirits. 

"  So,  Mary,  you  have  a  letter  from  Henry,**  exclaimed  her 
father,  without  raising  his  head. 

"  I  have,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  and  he  desires  particularly  to  be 
remembered  to  you." 

"Much  obliged  to  him,"  said  he,  still  plying  his  pen  with 
sedulous  industry.  "  Pray,  what  is  the  state  of  his  health  ?  and 
when  may  he  be  expected  back  ?" 

"  A  very  favorable  change,"  she  answered,  "  had  taken  place 
in  his  general  health  and  spirits,  but  the  period  of  his  return  is 
uncertain  :  he  writes,  however,  that  his  absence  will  not  be  un- 
necessarily protracted.  After  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  Eng- 
land, he  designs  to  proceed  to  the  continent,  agreeable  to  his 
original  intention  ;  and  when  his  health  shall  have  become  suf- 
ficiently re-established  will  hasten  back  to  America,  and  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  he  will  find  us  still  in  this  lovely  village, 
vrith  every  thought  of  removing  to  Ohio  abandoned." 

As  the  last  words  of  Mary  fell  upon  her  father's  ear,  he 
dropped  his  pen,  and  raising  his  head  looked  at  her  ftiU  in  the 
face  for  a  moment. 
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"  Henry,  I  fear,  is  doomed  to  be  disappointed,**  said  he,  in  re- 

gy,  "  if  he  imagines  he  shall  find  us  here,  on  his  return  from 
urope.  But,  Mary,  you  look  as  demure  as  a  nun  ;  you  have 
no  cause  for  uneasiness,  he  will  easily  seek  his  way  to  our  new 
home.  A  journey  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies,**  he  continued  with  a  smile,  "  will  be  to  him,  after  hav- 
ing traversed  as  many  thousands  over  sea  and  land,  but  a  short 
and  delightful  pleasure  excursion.** 

Henry  Lamart,  the  object  of  Mary's  affections,  was  a  young 
lawyer  of  good  family  but  moderate  fortune.  Close  application 
to  his  studies  had  undermined  his  health,  and  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope and  an  intercourse  with  the  living  world,  instead  of  poring 
over  the  tomes  of  the  dead,  had  become,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
physician,  absolutely  indispensable.  Accordingly  he  bade  adieu 
to  the  fair  girl  and  his  native  land,  and  embarked  in  a  ship  at 
New  York  for  the  Old  World.  This  his  first  letter  was  dated 
at  London,  and  contained  little  else  than  the  intelligence  that 
his  health  was  improved,  and  the  warm  effusions  of  a  faithfiil 
and  devoted  heart. 

Mr.  Gillmour,  Mary*s  father,  was  a  friend  to  every  body,  but 
unhappily  a  foe  to  himself.  Once  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
he  had,  by  the  repeated  inroads  of  sharpers  upon  his  property, 
and  his  ill-directed  and  lavish  eenerosity,  become  reduced  to 
comparative  indigence.  He  had  long  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  gather  up  the  remains  of  his  shattered  inheritance,  and  to  re- 
move to  that  land  of  promise,  the  "  far  West,"  which  was  now 
becoming  the  El  Dorado  of  needy  adventurers,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  hardy  and  industrious  of  the  Eastern  States.  The 
letter  he  was  now  answering  was  from  a  correspondent  in  that 
distant  land.  Having  finished  it,  he  informed  his  daughter  that 
the  letter  he  had  just  written  sealed  the  compact  between  him- 
self and  his  correspondent,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  he  should  remove  to  Marietta,  on 
the  Ohio.  This  announcement  sounded  like  a  paternal  maledic- 
tion, and  it  sunk  deep  into  Mary's  heart.  Though  she  had  long 
expected  something  of  this  kind,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  a  thing  to 
be  talked  of  rather  than  to  be  put  into  execution.  Now  that  it 
was  rendered  certain,  she  felt  that  her  attachment  to  her  native 
village  was  even  stronger  than  she  had  anticipated.  Here  she 
had  spent  the  most  blissful  hours  of  her  life,  in  the  company  of 
him  who  was  now  absent  from  her ;  and  the  cherished  objects 
around  her  had  become  a  part  of  her  existence.  Here  reposed 
the  sacred  ashes  of  her  late  mother,  that  kind  and  affectionate 
being  who  had  watched  over  her  early  years  with  maternal 
love  and  tenderness,  and  whose  grave  she  had  often  moistened 
with  her  tears.    Even  savages  feel  a  reluctance  to  leave  the 
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resting  place  of  their  fathers — ^it  seems  to  be  an  instinct  of  na- 
ture— and  Mary  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  filial  desertion,  to 
leave  the  hallowed  remains  of  that  lamented  parent  behind  her. 
But  these  considerations  drew  not  a  murmur  Irom  her  lips,  and 
she  prepared  for  the  migration  to  the  West  with  as  Ught  a  heart 
as  she  could  command ;  not,  however,  without  first  writing  a 
long  letter  to  her  affianced. 

The  journey  of  the  father  and  daughter  to  the  place  of  their 
destination  was  performed  without  any  unusual  incident  The 
habits  of  Gillmour  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  hardy  labors 
of  a  backwoodsman.  He  purchased  a  large  grist  and  saw  mill 
on  the  Muskingum,  some  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  employed 
a  great  number  of  hands,  and  put  forth  all  his  energies  to  re- 
trieve some  portion  of  his  former  affluence.  His  anairs  for  a 
time  went  on  well,  and  he  was  deemed  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. His  dwelling  was  pleasantly  situated  at  a  place  near  the 
confluence  of  the  same  stream  with  the  Ohio,  immediately  be- 
low Marietta,  commanding  a  delightful  and  extended  view  of 
the  latter  river  and  the  surrounding  country.  Mary  was  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  wild  and  romantic  features  which 
nature  exhibited  in  this  remote  region.  She  wandered  not  un- 
frequently  some  distance  from  the  threshold  of  her  father's 
bouse,  and  in 

"  The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
By  the  band  of  art," 

roamed  amid  the  wonders  of  western  scenery,  with  the  raptur- 
ous delight  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  strung  to  every  {Measur- 
able and  grateful  feeling  which  could  be  inspired  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  glorious  works  of  that  great  and  good  Beii^, 
who  has  embellished  the  habitation  of  man  with  so  many  forma 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Yet  a  thought  of  her  own  dear  na- 
tive valley — ^its  delicious  groves  and  fields — ^its  varied  and  e»- 
chanting  beauties,  often  crossed  her  mind,  and  gave  a  sullen 
gloom  to  the  objects  around  her.  Marietta,  like  the  small  west- 
em  towns  generally  at  that  period,  made  little  or  no  pretensions 
to  the  refinements  of  older  communities  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  but  an  unafi[ected  hospitality  was  a  prevaihng  feature 
in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Therefore  the  kind  atten- 
tions paid  to  Mary  partook  of  few  of  the  unmeaning  forms  of 
artificial  life,  but  they  were  the  more  grateful  to  her  as  they 
were  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  natural  benevolence,  un« 
trammeled  in  its  exercise  by  the  usages  of  a  more  highly  civil- 
ised state  of  society. 

Nearly  twelve  months  had  passed  away  since  the  period  oC 
Mary's  arrival  at  Marietta,  and  during  that  time  she  had  »• 
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ceived  but  one  letter  from  Lamart.  It  was  dated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  preceding  spring,  at  a  city  in  the  South  of  France, 
conveying  the  intelligence  of  his  restoration  to  health,  and  bds 
design  to  return  home  early  in  May.  He  had  received  her  let- 
ter, informine  him  of  her  proposed  change  of  residence,  and  he 
assured  her  mat  on  reaching  his  native  land,  he  should  without 
delay  set  off  for  Marietta.  It  was  now  the  last  of  August,  and 
since  the  receipt  of  his  letter  she  had  neither  heard  from  nor  of 
him.  She  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  suf« 
fered  a  thousand  fears  to  taJce  possession  of  her  mind.  A  heavy 
and  gloomy  depression  weighed  upon  her  spirits,  and  in  some 
measure  anected  her  health.  And,  as  if  she  had  not  already 
abundant  cause  for  the  most  painful  anxiety,  she  perceived  witii 
grief  that  a  change  had  come  over  her  father  ;  not  that  he  was 
less  kind  to  her,  but  for  three  or  four  months  past  he  had  been 
careless  and  nec^ligent  of  his  business,  leaving  the  direction  and 
management  of  it  to  others,  on  whose  fidelity  little  or  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed.  To  this  cause,  amons  others,  she  attrib- 
uted the  pecuniary  difficulties  that  began  to  thicken  around  binu 
Nor  was  this  all — his  house  had  become  the  resort  of  strangers, 
who  came  and  departed  in  a  secret  manner,  that  excited  in  her 
the  most  alarming  suspicions.  She  greatly  feared  that  her  fa- 
ther was  leagued  with  a  band  of  lawless  adventurers.  The  very 
thought  filled  her  with  terror  and  dismay.  Yet  it  could  not  be. 
What  1  her  parent  a  companion  of  robbers  f  She  felt  a  blush 
of  shame  and  reproach  mantle  her  cheeks  for  having  permitted 
«uch  an  idea  for  a  moment  to  enter  her  mind.  But  why  should 
he  confederate  with  a  set  of  men  whose  designs  were  veiled 
with  the  most  wary  vigilance  from  the  public  eye.  He  was 
himself  often  down  the  river,  sometimes  accompanying  these 
strangers  on  their  return  from  a  visit  at  his  house,  and  at  otlfer 
times  going  alone.  In  all  this  there  was  a  mystery  she  was  un- 
able to  penetrate.  Once  she  ventured  to  ask  him  the  nature  of 
his  business  with  these  men ;  but  he  returned  an  evasive  an- 
swer, and  in  a  manner  signifying  that  he  desired  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned upon  the  subject.  These  mysterious  visitors  consisted  of 
persons  of  varipus  and  opposite  characters.  Among  them  were 
those  whose  general  appearance  denoted  that  they  held  but  an 
equivocal  rank  in  society.  But  the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  persons  whose  intelligence  and  polished  manners  defined 
more  distinctly  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Marchmont,  who  fre- 
quently prolonged  his  visits  four  or  five  days.  To  a  fine  inteU 
lect  he  united  the  easy  and  accomplished  manners  of  a  gentle- 
msau  He  was  of  a  warm  and  ardent  temperamaot,  and  appt* 
rently  of  roving  and  unsettled  habi0»  and  excitement  of  sopM 
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kind  seemed  necessary  to  his  existence.  He  had  evidently 
gained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Gillmour,  and  their 
secret  conferences  were  long  and  frequent.  Marchmont  had, 
from  the  first,  exerted  all  his  powers  of  pleasing  to  render  him- 
self agreeable  to  Mary,  and  at  length  fails  attentions  became  so 
marked  and  pointed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  designs.  One 
afternoon,  in  the  middle  of  September,  he  sought  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her  in  private.  He  offered  her  his  hand  and  for- 
tune, and,  in  a  torrent  of  impassioned  language,  poured  out  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  before  her.  The  pale  ana  agitated  girl 
shrunk  back  with  fear,  and  intreated  him  to  desist.  His  words 
sounded  strangely  in  her  ears — ^they  seemed  like  bitter  irony,  as 
if  uttered  in  mockery  of  the  deep  mental  anguish  she  was  suf- 
fering from  the  continued  interruption  of  all  intelligence  of  La- 
mart.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  Marchmont  on  learn- 
ing, as  he  now  did  for  the  first  time,  and  from  her  own  lips, 
that  she  was  the  afiianced  bride  of  another,'  and  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  her  father.  His  dark  eyes  flashed  with 
a  fierce  and  ominous  expression.  "  He  has  deceived  me — ^'tis 
well,**  said  he,  between  his  teeth,  as  he  withdrew  from  her 
presence. 

The  unhappy  girl  rushed  from  the  house,  and  as  was  her  cus- 
tom when  her  feelings  were  more  than  usually  excited,  sought 
relief  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  A  favorite  haunt  of  Mary's 
was  a  secluded  and  lovely  spot  about  half  a  mile  below  her  fa- 
ther's residence.  It  was  a  shady  recess,  with  a  carpet  of  velvet 
green,  and  formed  by  the  intermingling  branches  of  thickly 
clustered  forest  trees  enclosing  it  on  all  sides,  except  where  it 
looked  out  upon  the  broad  and  glassy  surface  ol  the  Ohio. 
The  surroundinff  under-growth  of  wild  plants,  and  the  slender 
viles  with  their  broad  leafy  honors  running  up  and  uniting  with 
the  foliage  of  the  overhanging  boughs,  and  then  descending  in 
graceful  festoons,  rendered  this  sylvan  scene  impervious  to  the 
intruding  eye  of  observation.  To  this  retreat  the  unhappy  giri 
inclined  her  steps.  Here  she  gave  vent  to  the  overflowings  of 
a  heart  nearly  bursting  with  grief.  Often,  during  summer,  when 
dark  clouds  obscured  the  visions  of  her  dearest  hopes,  would 
she  repair  to  this  favorite  place  and  resign  herself  to  the  sweet 
and  soothing  influences  of  thfe  scene  around  her ;  and  while  a 
serene  and  holy  calm  diflfused  itself  over  her  spirits  and  lulled 
each  disquieting  thought  into  forgetfulness,  she  would  for  hours 
remain  seated,  without  movinff  a  limb,  as  if  listening  to  the 
songs  of  the  sweet  warblers  of  the  forest,  or  watching  the  boats 
that  glided  silently  down  the  river.  But  it  was  not  so  now. 
Her  deep  sense  of  wretchedness  imparted  to  every  object  a 
hue  as  dark  as  the  soul  wiAin  her.    To  her  other  afilictions 
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was  added  a  fearful  apprehension  of  impending  evil  that  affect- 
ed herself  personally.  The  parting  words  of  Marchmont,  as  he 
withdrew  from  the  interview  we  have  described,  though  not  in- 
tended to  be  heard  by  her,  nevertheless  did  fall  upon  her  ear 
with  a  power  that  for  a  moment  paralyzed  her  faculties.  The 
terrible  conviction  flashed  upon  her  mind  that  her  father  en- 
couraged the  suit  of  Marchmont — ^a  man  who  was  a  compara- 
tive stranger  to  him,  and  to  whom  appearances  attached  the 
darkest  suspicions.  The  idea  nearly  drove  her  to  madness. 
Yet  it  could  not  be  possible  that  her  father  had  lent  himself  to 
a  design  that  involved  equally  her  happiness  and  his  own  honor ; 
and  the  most  painful  and  conflicting  emotions  agitated  her  bo- 
som. 

While  she  continued  thus  a  prey  to  the  most  distractiqg 
thoughts,  she  was  startled  by  a  noise  in  the  adjoining  wood. 
At  first  it  broke  upon  her  ear  in  low  and  indistinct  murmurs, 
but  as  the  sounds  gradually  became  less  remote,  she  distin- 
guished, to  her  no  little  surprise  and  consternation,  the  voices  of 
Marchmont  and  one  of  his  party  who  bore  the  name  of  Strang- 
ford.  They  were  in  earnest  conversation,  and  evidently  pursu- 
ing a  path  that  passed  and  bordered  closely  upon  her  place  of 
concealment.  Greatly  alarmed  lest  they  should  turn  aside  and 
discover  her,  the  first  impulse  of  her  mind  was  to  rush  into  a 
thicket  and  secrete  herself.  But  the  objects  of  her  apprehen- 
sion had  already  approached  within  a  few*  feet,  where  they 
seemed  to  have  come  to  a  pause,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  their  walk.  She  was  effectually  screened  from 
their  view  by  the  intervening  foliage  and  shrubbery,  but  the 
conversation  to  which  she  was  now  an  involuntary  listener 
rooted  her  to  the  spot.  A  ghastly  expression  came  over  her 
features,  and,  trembling  with  excessive  fear,  she  clung  convul- 
sively to  a  small  tree  for  support. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Marchmont,  in  continuation  of  some  remarks  he 
had  been  making,  '*  yes,  Mary  Gillmour  must  and  shall  be  mine, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  though  backed  by  the  fiends  of  perdi- 
tion. Her  exquisite  beauty  has  kindled  a  flame  within  me  that 
deluges  my  soul  in  a  flood  of  living  fire — ^by  Heaven,  she's  a 
glorious  creature,  and  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  an  emperor.'* 

"  Were  it  not  a  proof  of  wisdom,**  said  Strangford,  laugh- 
ingly, "  to  moderate  your  transports  and  abate  somewhat  the  fer- 
vor of  your  enthusiasm,  until  you  have  fiilly  satisfied  yourself 
that  this  fair  and  beautiful  creature  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  possession?  You  would  wed  the  maid,  but  the  prior  and 
acknowledged  claims  to  her  hand  of  a  rival,  and  her  own  de- 
cided olgections  to  you  as  a  suitor,  so  recently  expressed,  and 
in  a  manner,  too,  not  to  be  mispnderstood,  are  serious  obstacles 
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to  encounter,  and  would  dash  to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  a  man 
less  sanguine  of  success  than  yourself." 

**  My  dear  friend,"  Marchmont  replied,  **  you  talk  like  the 
veriest  of  simpletons ;  her  own  opposition  to  the  proposed  union 
is  a  difficulty  of  trifling  moment,  so  long  as  I  have  secured  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  her  worthy  father." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Strangford,  •*  but  Miss  GSUmour's  af- 
fections are  in  the  keeping  of  your  absent  rival,  to  whom  she 
has  been  long  engaged,  and  although  a  sense  of  filial  duty  would 
in  most  cases  command  a  ready  obedience  to  her  father's 
will,  yet  in  the  '  affairs  and  offices  of  love,'  if  she  is  like  her  sex 
generally,  she  would  not,  without  a  desperate  struggle,  yield 
even  to  a  parent's  authority :  however,  you  have  my  best  wishes 
for  your  Success.  But  you  have  omitted  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
your  rival." 

•*  He  is  called  Lamart,"  said  Marchmont ;  "  so  Gillmour  in- 
formed me  this  afternoon,  directly  afler  my  interview  with  his 
daughter.  I  was  at  first  highly  indignant  at  his  having  con- 
cealed from  me  the  fact  that  nis  daughter  was  already  betrothed, 
but  he  gave  me  an  explanation  that  sufficed.  We  have  agreed 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  our  speedy  marriage  more  fully  to- 
night, at  our  rendezvous  down  the  river.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  he  is  indebted  to  me  for  various  sums  advanced  him 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  find  he  is  more  deeply  embarrassed  than 
I  had  believed  him  to  be,  and  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
seek  security  while  he  has  yet  any  thing  remaining  that  he  can 
call  his  own.  The  honest  truth  is,  such  is  the  wasteful,  reckless 
prodigality  of  the  fellow,  that  a  mine  of  wealth  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  support  his  extravagance  long." 

"  You  have,  I  trust,  obtained  from  him  ample  security ,**  said 
Strangford. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  think  I  have,"  answered  JVC archmont,  in  a  gay 
and  lively  tone.  **  In  the  first  place  you  must  know  that  I  have 
a  mortgage  which  covers  the  whole  of  what  little  property  he 
has  left,  worth  probably  about  one  fourth  of  the  amount  he  owes 
me ;  and  for  the  balance,  constituting  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
debt,  he  has  bound  himself  in  a  solemn  pledge  to  bestow  upon 

me  the  hand  of  his  fair  and  lovely  daughter hark !  was  not 

that  a  scream  T 

"  Go  on,"  said  Strangford  ;  "  it  was  nothing  but  the  chirping 
of  a  bird  in  yonder  busn." 

"  It  cost  me  some  little  pains,"  continued  Marchmont,  **  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  Gillmour.  At  first  he  was  not  disposed  to 
favor  my  views  in  regard  to  his  daughter,  but  necessity  left  him 
no  alternative  but  to  yield ;  and  if  he  would,  he  dare  not  now 
recede  from  his  agreement ;  and  why  should  he  ?    Is  he  not 
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linked  with  us  in  the  same  high  undertaking  in  which  we  are 
about  embarking  ?  And  is  there  not  a  peculiar  fitness  in  giving 
his  daughter  to  one  of  the  brave  spirits  who  is  to  share  with  him 
in  the  common  danger,  and  partake  of  the  common  glory  of  this 
neat  enterprise  7  And  what  destiny  can  be  more  splendid  than 
Uiat  which  awaits  Mary  Gillmour,  as  the  envied  wife  of  Fred- 
erick Marchmont,  already  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  chief  t 
What  honors  and  distinctions  at  no  distant  day  may  not  be  as- 
similated to  his  name  ?  And  why  may  not  a  coronet  grace  the 
fair  brow  of  her  who  is  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  fortunes  ?  But 
for  what  purpose  are  we  lingering  here  ?  Let  us  extend  our 
walk  a  little  further." 

Their  voices  soon  died  away  in  the  distance.  Vain  were  the 
attempt  to  describe  what  passed  in  Mary's  breast  while  she  lis- 
tened to  this  conversation.  Every  word  she  drank  in,  was  like 
the  "  juice  of  cursed  hebenon,"  poured  into  the  ear  of  Hamlef  s 
father,  palsying  every  faculty  of  her  soul,  and  curdling  the  very 
fountain  of  her  existence.  With  despair  stamped  upon  her  pale 
and  bloodless  features,  she  stood  the  picture  ot  desolation.  She 
seemed  to  freeze  into  a  statue  of  ice.  She  neither  swooned, 
nor  fell,  nor  gave  utterance  to  the  workings  of  her  spirit  within, 
save  once,  in  the  half-  suppressed  scream  that  started  March- 
mont. Her  worst  fears  were  now  more  than  confirmed.  Her 
father  was  ruined,  and  in  the  power  of  Marchmont,  and  she  was 
hcirself  girt  with  dangers  that  were  daily,  hourly  drawing  closer 
round  her.  She  saw  no  means  of  escape.  She  felt  as  if  not 
only  her  parent,  but  every  guardian  spirit  that  hovers  around 
innoc«[ice,  had  forsaken  her.  She  Ig^  her  retreat,  and  fear 
wiD^ed  her  steps  until  she  found  herself  under  the  paternal 
rooi^^    Breathless  and  overcome,  she  sought  her  own  chamber. 

The  day  was  far  spent  when  Marchmont  and  his  firiend  re- 
turned from  their  waJk.  Shortly  afterwards  they  united  with 
the  family  round  the  tea  table.  Mary  usually  presided,  but  this 
evening  she  excused  herself  on  a  plea  of  indisposition.  By  the 
time  they  had  finished  their  repast,  the  shades  of  night  had  gath- 
ered over  the  face  of  nature,  and  Marchmont,  after  looking  out 
and  making  a  few  observations  upon  the  weather,  said  it  was 
time  to  depart  He  and  Strangford  repaired  to  the  boat  to  rig 
up  a  sail,  m  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  breeze  that  was 
sweeping  down  the  river.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  departure,  Gillmour 
sent  for  his  daughter.  He  told  her  he  should  be  absent  that 
night  on  important  business,  but  should  return  on  the  evening 
of  the  following  day,  if  not  sooner. 

**  Father,''  said  Mary,  in  a  hollow  voice,  **  I  conjure  you  by 
aU  your  hopes  of  salvation — by  the  memory  of  that  dear  and 
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sainted  mother  who  on  her  dying  pillow  solemnly  committed 
her  daughter's  happiness  to  the  guardianship  of  your  watchful 
and  paternal  care,  to  pause  before  it  is  too  late.  How  will  you 
meet  that  blessed  spirit  in  the  realms  above,  with  the  guilt  of 
your  own  daughters  destruction  upon  your  soul  ?  Go  not  with 
these  men  to  night — disown  their  conipanionship— they  are  con- 
ducting you  to  infamy  and  ruin.  Father,  you  stand  on  the 
brink  of  a  fearful  precipice.  'Tis  but  one  step,  and  you  are 
lost" 

Gillmour  was  unprepared  for  this.  His  daughter's  language 
and  manner  astonisnea  and  confused  him,  while  the  tremulous 
and  convulsive  motion  of  his  lips,  and  his  moistened  eye,  told 
that  she  had  touched  a  secret  chord,  and  made  it  vibrate  with 
feelings  of  other  days.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  if 
hindered  by  some  inward  struggle  from  obeying  Ae  promptings 
of  awakened  tenderness.  But  nature  prevailed,  and  he  tblded 
the  weeping  girl  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  pale  brow.  Hith- 
erto he  nad  not  noticed  the  inroads  which  anxiety  and  grief  had 
made  upon  her  health,  but  he  was  now  struck  with  her  altered 
appearance ;  and  as  he  gazed  upon  her  marble  features  and 
sunken  eyes,  the  upbraidmgs  of  a  bitter  self-reproach  went  to 
his  heart  He  tried.  In  the  most  soothing  language,  to  calm  her 
fears  respecting  the  object  of  his  secret  engagement  with  March- 
mont  and  others.  He  assured  her  they  were  all  honorable  men, 
and  he  was  associated  with  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
high  and  noble  purpose ;  and  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  object  might  protract  his  abs^ice 
from  home  some  months.  But  if  success  crowned  their  under- 
taking,— and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would, — ^a  rich  and  glorious  ioK 
heritance  would  be  hers  and  Lamarfs ;  and  he  coidd  not  bat 
hope  the  latter  would  arrive  at  Marietta  before  many  days  should 
elapse. 

^  But,''  said  he,  and  his  manner  was  now  embarrassed,  ^  if  it 
is  not  expecting  too  much  from  you,  until  -that  time,  or  until  th^ 
final  arrangements  of  our  contemplated  expedition  shall  have 
rid  my  house  of  the  visits  of  Marchmont,  I  would  hope,  from 
considerations  of  policy  suggested  by  the  difficulties  of^  my  pre- 
sent situation,  that  you  woiud  dissemble  your  feelings  of  aver- 
sion towards  this  ^ntleman,  and  appear  easy,  unsuspicious,  and 
cheerful  in  his  society  ;  this  I  ask  for  your  father's  sake." 

^  Father,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  wild  and  unearthly  expression 
of  countenance,  **  you  are  deceiving  me.  Tell  me,  have  you 
not  passed  your  plighted  word  to  confer  your  daughter's  hand — 
yes,  &ther,  your  own  daughter's  hand — upon  this  dark,  intriguing 
adveziturer — ^this  wily  serpent,  who  is  coiling  himself  round  you 
to  crush  you  within  his  fold  whenever  it  may  suit  his  purpose  f  ** 
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^Mary,  listen  to  me,"  said  her  father,  while  the  powerful 
working  of  his  feelings  shook  his  frame  like  a  reed:  ^stem  and 
inexorable  necessity  may  have  wrung  from  me  a  promise  to 
Marchmont  that  cost  me  a  pang  that  was  like  pressing  the  last 
drop  of  blood  from  my  heart.  In  the  whirl  and  tumult  of  my 
brain  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  did.  But  that  promise  I  never  de- 
signed to  fulfill ;  I  trusted  to  my  own  good  genius  and  the  inter- 
vention of  circumstances,  to  release  me  from  its  performance. 
Nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  means  will  be  found  to  prevent  an  alli- 
ance upon  which  you  look  with  so  much  abhorrence.  You  will, 
however,  permit  me  to  add,  that  you  have  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  character  of  Marchmont,  and  may  I  yet  hope  that 
for  my  sake  you  will  suffer  no  unpleasant  feeling  to  influence 
your  conduct  towards  him  while  he  is  my  guest  I  hear  him 
coming ;  I  must  prepare  to  depart." 

^Not  to*nieht — not  to-night,  father,  I  implore  you,"  cried  the 
distracted  gin. 

The  entrance  of  Marchmont  prevented  any  further  conversa- 
tion between  the  father  and  daughter.  Soon  afterward  Gill- 
mour  and  his  two  friends  were  in  their  boat,  under  full  sail,  gli- 
ding swiftly  down  the  Ohio,  before  a  fresh  breeze. 

Mary  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  where  we  will  leave  her 
for  the  present,  without  attempting  to  portray  the  many  painful 
reflections  that  now  crowded  upon  her  mind. 

About  fifteen  miles  below  Marietta,  Blannerhasset's  Island 
rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  calling  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  traveler,  as  he  passes  it,  many  interesting  associations,  if 
he  be  femiliar  with  the  history  of  this  country.  Although  it 
is  now  a  wild  and  desert  waste,  overgrown  with  brambles 
and  weeds  of  rank  luxuriance,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  our  sto- 
ry, a  lovely  and  blissful  spot,  and  such  a  place  as  we  should 
imagine  the  Creator  would  have  chosen  for  the  residence  of  the 
first  pair.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Blan- 
nerhasset,  from  whom  the  island  derives  its  name,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman of  taste  and  fortune,  purchased  it  and  fixed  his  abode  on 
it  He  erected  a  splendid  mansion,  and  converted  the  island, 
from  the  solitude  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  into  a  smiling  and  beau- 
tiful garden — a  paradise,  abounding  with  every  thing  that  could 
delight  the  eye  or  ravish  the  senses.  Here  he  devoted  his  leis- 
ure to  the  calm  and  elegant  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  happy  in 
the  society  of  her  who  was  the  partner  of  his  destiny,  and  to 
whom  he  was  so  tenderly  attached,  that  in  the  language  of 
Wirt,  **  he  would  not  suffer  the  winds  of  summer  to  visit  her 
fSawe  too  rudely,"  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
heaven  itself.    But  the  ^  spoiler"  came. 
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About  the  time  or  soon  after  Gillmoor's  removal  to  Ohio,  was 
formed  that  scheme,  about  which  there  is  so  little  positively 
known,  and  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  and  various 
opinions,  called  in  history,  Burr's  Conspiracy.  Wlule  traversing 
the  great  West,  in  prosecution  of  his  secret  designs,  Aaron  Burr 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Blannerhasset,.and  having  suc- 
ceeded, wholly  or  in  part,  in  gaining  him  over  to  his  own  views^ 
he  established  his  head  quarters  for  a  time  on  this  island,  at  the 
house  of  that  gentleman.  Here  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  form* 
ing  his  plans,  despatching  his  secret  emissaries  on  tbeir  various 
missions,  and  gathering  about  him  the  daring  and  reckless,  and 
such  as  could  be  made  the  instruments  of  his  purpose.  The 
reader  will  already  have  rightly  conjectured  that  this  island  was 
Gillmour's  place  of  resort,  in  his  frequent  absences  from  home, 
and  that  Marchmont  and  his  companions  were  the  adherents 
and  agents  of  Burr. 

In  about  two  hours  after  Gillmour  and  his  two  associates  put 
off  in  their  boat,  they  arrived  at  Blannerhasset's  island,  for  this, 
as  would  now  be  readily  inferred,  was  their  port  of  destination. 
Proceeding  immediately  to  the  princely  residence  of  Blanner- 
hasset,  they  were  admitted  into  a  saloon,  in  the  decoration  of 
which  every  resource  of  taste  and  art  had  been  employed.  A 
magnificent  chandelier  suspended  fi-om  the  ceiling,  glittering  and 
flashing  with  the  intensity  of  its  blaze  of  Ught,  shed  a  flood  of 
splendor  upon  the  apartment,  and  presented  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment. Here  was  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  mansion,  with 
Col.  Burr  and  five  or  six  of  his  chosen  friends.  The  newly- ar- 
rived guests  were  received  with  warm  and  cordial  salutations* 
Mrs.  Blannerhasset  rose  from  the  piano  where  she  had  been 
presiding,  and  asked  Gillmour  a  thousand  questions  concenunff 
his  daughter,  whom  she  had  been  very  desirous  of  seeing,  and 
gently  chided  him  for  still  delaying  to  bring  her  to  the  islaiud. 
She  had  heard  much  regarding  her  from  Marchmont,  and  was 
sure  she  should  be  delighted  with  her  society,  and  she  finaUy 
made  him  promise  that  in  his  next  visit  his  daughter  should  ac- 
company him.  The  conversation  now  became  generd,  and 
was  of  that  light  and  agreeable  kind  which  usually  fills  up  the 
time  of  a  social  evening  party.  Nothing  was  in  it  that  savored 
of  treason  against  "  the  state  of  Venice's  honor  or  its  safety,*' 
or  implied  that  the  speakers  were  not  on  as  excellent  terms  wilJi 
the  world  as  they  appeared  to  be  with  each  other.  Col,  Bunr 
was  evidently  the  presiding  genius  of  the  evening.  In  the  exf- 
ercise  of  those  high  colloquial  powers  which  it  is  well  known 
he  possessed,  he  rarely  failed  to  exert  a  spell  over  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  that  disposed  them  to  listen  rather  than 
talk  themselves.     And  this  evening  his  conversation  was  en- 
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livened  hj  sallies  of  playful  wit  that  threw  a  charm  arotoid  him, 
and  at  times  sealed  the  lips  of  his  auditors  in  silent  admiration. 
Yet,  more  than  once,  a  keen  and  searching  glance  of  his  dark; 
eagle  eye,  scanned  the  countenances  of  those  about  him,  as  if 
he  would  look  into  their  very  souls  and  see  how  far  he  could 
rely  upon  their  fidelity.  To  highly  polished  and  courtly  man- 
ners, and  a  deep  knowledge  of  character.  Col.  Burr  added  an 
oily  tongue  and  a  soft,  winning  blandishment  of  speech ;  and 
these  qualities  not  only  rendered  him  dangerously  fascinating, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  to  the  fairer  part  of  creation,  but  pro- 
duced an  eflect  that  could  not  always  be  resisted  by  his  own 
sex  when  he  sought  their  confidence.  He  had,  from  the  first, 
treated  Gillmour  with  flattering  attention— amused  his  ambitious 
hopes  by  vague  promises — soothed  his  vanity  by  making  him 
the  recipient  of  ms  confidence,  so  far  as  he  thought  proper  to 
give  it,  and  impressed  him  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  glory 
of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  invited  him  to  unite.  And 
Gillfaiour  revelled  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  future  greatness, 
when  he  consented  to  put  himself  under  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  whom  he  saw 

"  One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring." 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  had  already  pointed  to  the 
hour  of  ten,  when  a  person  entered  and  whispered  Burr  that  a 
party  of  his  friends  had  just  landed.  The  latter  immediately 
witinlrew  and  conducted  them  to  a  room  where  he  usually  held 
his  secret  meetings.  Soon  afterward  those  whom  he  had  left 
behind  followed  lum. 

Mrs.  Blannerhasset  alone  remained.  In  the  presence  of  the 
company  which  had  just  withdrawn,  she  had  assumed  a  cay 
a&d  cheerful  manner  which  ill  comported  with  the  feelings  that 
by  heavy  at  her  heart  But  now  she  Was  pale  and  thoughtful, 
and  a  tear  like  a  crystal  dew-drop  might  have  been  seen  glis- 
tening in  her  eye.  Although  she  was  not  admitted  into  the  se^ 
cret  of  Burr's  real  purposes,  and  was  ignorant  how  far  her  hus- 
band might  be  implicated  in  his  designs,  she  saw  enough  to  fill 
ber  bosom  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  Until  this 
maai  of  mystery  found  his  way  to  the  island,  her  life  had  flowed 
on  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  current,  and  she  was  happy ;  but  now 
her  too  prophetic  fears  foresaw  the  storm  that  sometime  after- 
ward burst  upon  the  island,  leaving  nought  but  ruin  and  deso- 
lation where  had  dwelt  joy,  peace,  and  happiness.  She  rose 
from  her  seat,  and,  evidently  much  disturbed  in  mind,  traversed 
ike  room  for  some  mommts,  and  then  retired. 
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It  was  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight  when  Burr  and  his 
friends  broke  up  their  meeting.  What  fonned  the  subject  of 
their  secret  deliberations  never  came  to  light.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  Gillmour,  accompanied  by  Marchmont,  re- 
turned to  Marietta.  Whether  during  that  day  or  the  night  pre- 
vious, amid  other  important  matters,  they  found  time  for  private 
communication  in  reference  to  Mary,  it  did  not  appear.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  Marchmont  from  this  period  pressed  his 
suit  with  redoubled  ardor,  and  his  persecutions  became  so  un- 
ceasing as  nearly  to  dethrone  her  reason. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  for  the  first  time,  Mary  accom- 
panied her  father  to  the  island,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated 
invitations  of  Mrs.  Blannerhasset.  For  various  reasons  she 
preferred  remaining  at  home  ;  but  her  mind  enfeebled  and  ren- 
dered passive  by  trials  and  anxiety,  she  submitted  to  her  fa- 
ther's wishes,  as  an  atom,  having  no  power  within  itself,  yields 
unresistingly  to  the  force  of  the  dements. 

Nothing,  at  any  other  time,  could  have  been  more  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  Mary,  than  her  reception  by  Mrs.  Blannerhas- 
set That  lady  well  understood  the  art  of  msJcing  herself  agree* 
able  to  her  own  sex ;  and  aided  by  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  dis- 
position naturally  benevolent,  she  succeeded,  without  effort,  in 
creating  an  attachment  to  herself  in  all  those  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  her  influence.  Even  Mary,  though  cast  down  and 
racked  by  ceaseless  inquietude  and  care,  could  not  but  endeavor, 
in  the  lady's  presence,  to  assume  a  boyancy  of  spirits  which  she 
was  far  from  possessing.  When  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease  v^e  can 
have  few  pleasurable  sensations  from  outward  objects.  Cain,  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  would  still  have  felt  the  bumins  brand  opon 
his  brow  ;  and  to  his  eye  the  primevcJ  beauties  of  tne  lost  hone 
of  his  father  would  have  presented  nothing  but  a  desert  waste. 
Outward  circumstances  cannot  subdue  the  remorse  of  crime,  nor 
quiet  the  heart  stridken  by  affliction.  Thus  it  was  in  vain 'thai 
Mary  strove  to  take  an  interest  in  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  na* 
ture  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Her  own  personsd  an»e* 
ties  engrossed  her  whole  attention,  and  these  were  becoming 
daily  more  oppressive. 

The  month  of  October  passed  away,  but  still  she  heard  no  ti- 
diogs  of  Lamart,  and  she  began  to  ieel  herself  abandon^  by 
him,  if  indeed  he  were  yet  in  existence,  and  left  to  the  cruel 
fate  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Marchmont,  who,  aided  by  the 
sanction  of  her  father,  rather  increased  than  abated  his  perse* 
cutions,  notwithstanding  the  dislike,  not  to  say  disgust  and  hor* 
ror,  with  which  she  received  his  attentions. 

One  day  she  found  in  her  father's  apartment  a  letter  directed 
to  herself,  considerably  soiled,  as  if  it  had  been  carried  in  the 
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pockety  and  the  seal  broken.  It  was  from  Lamart,  and  had 
oeen  intercepted  by  her  father  at  the  instigation  of  Marchmont 
In  this  letter  her  lover  complained  of  receiving  no  answers  to 
his  former  letters,  and  also  informed  her  that  about  the  middle 
of  November  he  should  seek  her  in  person,  to  learn  the  destiny 
that  awaited  him.  Since  his  return  from  abroad,  his  departure 
for  the  West  had  thus  far  been  unavoidably  delayed  by  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control.  Mary  for  some  time 
had  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  any  part  of  her  father's  conduct, 
as  she  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he  was  effectually  caught 
in  the  toils  which  Marchmont  had  spread  around  him,  and  that 
in  every  thing  he  now  did,  so  far  as  she  was  herself  concerned, 
he  acted  in  complete  and  servile  subserviency  to  the  bidding  of 
a  master.  Yet  she  was  unprepared  for  this  new  proof  of  her 
father's  abject  submission  to  the  wiU  of  that  man ;  and  while 
this  letter  gave  new  energy  to  her  sinking  spirits,  and  caused 
her  heart  to  leap  with  joy,  she  deeply  deplored  the  degeneracy 
of  her  deluded  parent. 

She  now  felt  that  she  was  not  entirely  deserted,  and  new 
hopes  sprang  up  within  her  bosom.  Up  to  this  time  she  had 
never  dissembled,  but  the  situation  in  which  she  was  now  placed 
rendered  it  excusable  that  she  should  deceive  both  her  father 
and  Marchmont,  though  the  pure  morality  of  her  feelings  suf- 
fered some  violence  by  being  thus  obliged  to  act  a  double  part 
To  the  surprise  of  Marchmont,  her  sentiments  towards  him 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  sudden  change  in  his  favor,  and 
though  she  manifested  none  of  the  symptoms — ^those  little  name- 
less nothings — ^that  usually  accompany  an  attachment  of  the 
heart,  yet  she  no  longer  fled  from  his  presence,  nor  seemed  to 
listen  with  her  wonted  inattention  to  his  vow  of  eternal  fideUty. 

Her  father  saw  with  pleasure  this  apparent  change  in  his 
daughter,  and  urged  on  ner  an  immediate  union  with  March- 
mont, while  he  affected  to  regret  that  she  had  ever  permitted 
herself  to  be  deceived  by  the  promises  of  Lamart,  who  was  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  another  thought  on  her  part,  as  his  continued 
silence  showed  conclusively  that  he  had  basely  forsaken  her. 

To  his  importunities  she  yielded  so  far  as  to  promise  that  she 
would  accede  to  his  wishes  before  the  expiration  of  November, 
if  in  the  intervening  period  she  should  hear  nothing  from  La- 
mart Both  Gillmour  and  Marchmont  considered  mis  equiva- 
tent  to  a  tadt  consent,  for  they  intended  to  take  good  care  that 
she  should  neither  see  her  lover  nor  hear  from  him. 

New  recruits  were  now  daily  arriving  at  the  island,  and  the 
strict  watchfulness  of  a  military  camp  was  kept  up.  One  da^, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  the  boat  returned  from  the  mam 
kmd  accompanied  by  a  stranger,  who  gave  his  name  as  Apsly, 
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and  who  said  he  wished  to  join  in  the  enterprise  of  the  islanders, 
whatever  that  might  be.  He  was  dressed  in  the  foil  costume 
of  a  backwoodsman,  not  omitting  the  rifle,  which  he  never  suf- 
fered to  be  out  of  his  arm's  reach.  In  a  careless  manner  he  in* 
quired  of  his  companions  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
and, and  learned  that  the  ^  Lily  of  &e  Island,*"  as  they  designa- 
ted Mary  Gillmour,  and  their  commander,  Marchmont,  were 
soon  to  be  married.  But  one  of  these  persons,  a  fair-browed, 
open-faced  young  man,  seemed  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of 
his  companions,  and  assured  them  that  the  marriage  would 
never  take  place.  Apsly  observed  that  the  young  man  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  confidence,  which  indicated  that  he  knew  more  than 
he  chose  to  revecd ;  he  therefore  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  drew  him  aside.  He 
learned  from  him  that  the  last  day  of  November  was  that  fixed 
upon  for  the  nuptials ;  and  that  for  the  want  of  a  better  the 
young  lady  had  made  him  her  confidant,  and  that  he  had  bound 
himself  to  find  means  to  convey  her  from  the  island  before  the 
time  arrived.  Lamart  (for  Apsly  was  no  other)  informed  the 
young  man  who  he  was,  and  engaged  his  assistance  and  that  of 
another  confederate  to  help  him  out  of  his  present  difiiculties. 

It  was  four  or  five  days  before  he  could  obtain  an  interview 
with  Mary.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  joy  both  experienced 
at  this  meeting ;  it  seemed  to  Mary  as  if  Lamart  was  restored 
to  her  from  the  grave.  They  agreed  to  attempt  an  escape  from 
the  island  on  the  succeeding  evening. 

Gillmour  sought  the  presence  of  his  daughter  about  an  hour 
after  Lamart  parted  from  her.  He  was  but  just  returned  from 
Marietta,  to  which^place  he  had  proceeded  a  day  or  two  before 
the  arrival  of  Lamart  at  the  island.  Marchmont  acc<HnpameA 
him  back,  having  himself  been  absent  that  day.  Mary's  sparks- 
ling  eye  and  the  glow  on  her  cheeks  betrayed  the  agreeable  ex- 
citement of  her  spirits ;  and  her  father  thought  the  moment  pro- 
pitious to  impart  what  he  desired  to  say  to  her.  After  expresa- 
ing  his  joy  that  she  had  again  become  cheerfiil  and  happy,  and 
enlarging  upon  the  brilliant  prospect  before  her  in  view  of  her 
approaching  union  with  Marchmont,^  he  remarked  that  as  the 
appointed  period  for  die  celebration  of  their  marriage  was  dis- 
tant only  a  few  short  days,  the  bridegroom  elect,  in  his  impa* 
tience  for  the  hour  that  was  to  seal  his  happiness,  proposed  to 
anticipate  the  time  by  having  the  nuptial  rites  performed  on  Ibe 
second  morning  from  that  day.  He  had  assented  to  the  very 
reasonable  proposition  of  Marchmont,  feeling  oonfident  that  sbe 
would  readily  yield  the  trifling  point  <^  three  or  four  days,  by 
her  cheerfiil  concurrence  in  tro  propriety  of  meeting  the  wtahes 
of  ber  fiiture  husband.    A  mortal  paleness  overspread  the  cou»» 
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tenance  of  Mary,  and  for  a  moment  she  gazed  upon  her  father 
in  silence,  while  she  revolved  in  her  own  mind  what  answer  to 
make.  She  was  but  too  well  convinced  that  any  objections  she 
could  advance  against  the  determined  purpose  of  her  father, 
governed  as  he  was  by  Marchmont,  would  be  wholly  unavail- 
ing. Policy  required,  therefore,  a  seeming  acquiescence  in 
what  they  had  already  decided  upon  ;  and  she  signified  to  her 
parent  that  his  wishes  met  with  no  opposition  on  her  part*  Gill- 
mour  was  satisfied,  and  he  hastened  to  communicate  the  agree- 
able intelligence  to  Marchmont ;  and  Mary  hurried  to  her  closet 
to  write  a  note  to  Lamart. 

The  two  friends  were  now  seen,  arm  in  arm,  strolling  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Lamart  happening  also  to  be  walking  there, 
met  them  ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  of  his  having  a  sight  of 
Gillmour  since  the  former  came  to  the  island.  Gillmour  was  so 
deeply  engaged  in  earnest  discourse  with  Marchmont,  that  he 
passed  without  observing  him.  Lamart  felt,  however,  that  the 
risk  which  he  had  incurred  of  exposing  himself,  and  thereby  de- 
feating the  execution  of  his  designs,  was  too  great  to  be  re- 
peated, and  he  resolved  to  keep  himself  at  his  quarters  as  closely 
as  possible.  He  had  held  frequent  conversations  with  March- 
mont, but  he  played  the  part  of  a  blunt,  reckless  countryman  so 
successfully,  that  he  deceived  that  worthy  gentleman  into  a  be- 
lief that  he  had  found  in  "  Apsley"  a  very  desirable  acquisition 
to  his  gathering  band.  Yet,  as  if  a  vague  suspicion  flitted 
through  his  mind;"  Marchmont  would  at  times  put  some  abrupt 
question  to  his  new  recruit,  for  the  secret  but  evident  purpose 
of  entrapping  him ;  but  Lamart,  cool  and  self-possessed,  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  crafty  fox. 

The  next  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  storm,  which,  towards 
evening,  increased  in  violence.  It  was  one  of  those  November 
tempests,  which  strips  the  trees  of  their  last  remaining  leaves/ 
«nd  which  may  be  pronounced  a  fit  herald  of  winter.  This, 
however,  did  not  cause  the  lover  and  his  mistress  and  their 
Imsty  coadjutors  to  waver  in  their  enterprise.  The  latter  as- 
mxred  Lamart  that  they  had  crossed  the  river  in  a  worse  storm, 
and  that  there  was  very  httle  or  no  danger  attending  it. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  Blannerhasset  and  a 
number  of  his  guests  were  seated  before  a  large  and  cheerful 
fire,  experiencing  a  heightened  sense  of  comfort  and  security, 
while  they  listened  to  the  storm  without,  that  swept  in  violent 
gusts  round  the  dwelling,  and  which  at  times  rose  into  a  deafen- 
ing roar,  and  then  sunk  into  a  moan  like  the  wail  of  some  des- 
pairing spirit  Gillmour,  however,  was  silent  and  moody;  a 
tempest  of  conflicting  emotions  was  raging  in  his  bosom,  that 
bore  no  unapt  retembUBce  to  the  battling  elefiaenti».    The  near 
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approach  of  his  daughter's  marriage  had  recalled  him  to  him* 
self — feelings  were  suddenly  awakened  which  hitherto  had  been 
stifled  amid  the  exciting  scenes  in  which  he  was  embroiled* 
His  daughter  was  to  be  wedded  in  the  morning — and  to  whom  i 
— a  shudder  crept  over  his  frame.  He  could  no  longer  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  fool  and  a  villain, 
and  that  with  his  own  hands  he  had  dug  the  grave  of  his  child's 
happiness.  An  agonizing  sense  of  remorse,  like  the  gnawings 
of  the  undying  worm,  fastened  upon  his  soul.  Worlds  would 
he  have  given  to  annul  his  compact  with  Marchmont,  but  it 
was  too  late :  he  was  bound^hand  and  foot  and  was  powerless. 

Burr  and  Marchmont  were  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  conversing  in  a  low  voice,  almost  sunk  to  a 
whisper,  as  if  they  wished  not  to  be  overheard.  The  subject 
of  their  conversation  was  Apsley,  as  Lamart  must  still  be  called. 
Marchmont  said  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  a  suspicion  that 
Apsley  was  a  spy,  whose  object  in  coming  among  them  was  to 
watch  their  motions  and  gain  intelligence  of  their  secret  designs ; 
he  had  observed  him  the  night  previous  in  the  garden,  lurking 
under  the  windows,  in  a  manner  that  indicated  no  friendly  pur- 
pose ;  and,  besides,  he  was  a  young  man  of  far  different  mould 
from  what  his  outward  appearance  seemed  to  proclaim  him ; 
he  had  eyed  him  closely,  and  seen  through  the  mask  he  had  as* 
sumed  to  disguise  his  hidden  intentions.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  on  the  morrow,  afler  the  marriage  ceremony,  Marchmont 
should  subject  him  to  the  test  of  a  private  but  severe  examina* 
tion. 

Gillmour  feeling  himself  utterly  unable  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation of  those  around  him,  withdrew  and  repaired  to  the 
apartment  of  his  daughter.  He  found  her  alone.  She  observed 
to  her  father,  as  he  entered,  that  she  had  wished  to  see  him  a 
moment  before  she  retired,  and  had  been  waiting  for  that  par- 
pose.  She  went  up  and  kissed  him,  and  in  a  faltering  voice 
besought  his  blessing,  as  it  was  the  last  time  they  shoidd  meet 
alone  before  the  event  that  was  to  commit  her  destiny  to  the 
care  of  another.  Gillmour  was  entirely  overcome  and  wept 
like  a  child,  and  to  her  astonishment  solicited,  in  broken  and 
unconnected  sentences,  her  forgiveness.  We  will  draw  a  veil 
over  the  distressing  scene  that  followed  between  the  father  and 
daughter.  At  last,  with  a  bursting  heart  and  weeping  bitterly, 
Mary  sought  her  pillow — not  to  repose,  for  sleep  was  banished 
from  her  eye-lids  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  night. 

About  midnight,  four  fibres,  one  of  them  a  female  mnfBed 
to  the  eyes,  were  making  their  noiseless  way  towards  the  plaoe 
where  the  boats  were  moored.  They  heeded  not  the  storm, 
though  it  howled  and  hissed  around  them,  and  the  vaki  feU  in 
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torrents.  As  they  neared  the  place  of  embarkation,  they  were 
challenged  by  the  sentinel  jdaced  at  that  point.  One  of  the 
oung  men  sprang  forward  and  struck  up  the  musket  that  was 
eveled  at  the  advancing  partVi  and  then  seized  it,  and  bade  the 
sentinel  on  his  life  to  keep  silence.  This  mandate  he  was  not 
inclined  to  disol^ey,  seeing  that  his  opponents  were  well  armed, 
and  that  there  were  three  to  one.  A  boat  was  launched  and 
the  two  men  sprang  into  it,  while  Lamart  placed  his  precious 
charge  in  the  stem.  He  had  deposited  his  rifle  in  the  boat,  and 
was  preparing  to  get  in  and  seat  himself  beside  Mary,  when  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  man  who  had 
just  hastened  to  the  spot.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
moment,  the  boat  swung  off  from  the  shore,  leaving  Lamart 
struggling  with  the  unwelcome  intruder,  while  a  wild  and  thrill- 
ing scream  from  the  terrified  girl  rose  above  the  whistlings  of 
the  storm. 

"Apsly,  you  area  villain,"  exclaimed  Marchmont,  fiercely, 
(for  it  was  he,)  while  he  attempted  in  vain  to  overpower  the 
man  who  was  his  equal  in  muscular  strength  and  agility.  '^  Who 
are  you  ? — ^what  is  the  girl  to  you,  in  whose  escape  you  are 
aiding  ?" 

"  Madman,''  roared  his  antagonist,  ^  my  name  is  Lamart ! — 
do  you  know  me  now  ? — ^the  implacable  foe  of  a  villain  like 
yourself — ^the  sworn  and  covenanted  enemy  of  a  vile  and  de- 
tested traitor  to  his  country,  and  the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of 
helpless  innocence." 

"Now  by  all  the  fiends  of  perdition,  you've  sealed  your 
doom— fool,  I  thank  you  for  this  avowal — ^let  me  have  at  ye, 
and  glut  my  vengeance  with  your  heart's  blood,"  shouted  March- 
mont,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  while  he  aimed  a  desperate  thrust 
of  his  dagger  at  the  breast  of  his  opponent. 

Lamart  turned  aside  the  blow  before  it  reached  him,  and 
quick  as  a  lightning  flash  wrenched  the  weapon  from  the  hand 
of  his  adversary,  and  then  drew  back  his  arm  to  nerve  it  with 
eoHected  strength,  to  drive  the  fated  knife  deep  into  the  heart 
<rf  its  owner. 

The  other  by  a  sudden  movement  avoided  the  deadly  pass, 
but  not  without  receiving  the  point  of  the  dagger  through  the 
flesh  of  his  arm,  and  before  Lamart  could  repeat  the  thrust,  he 
started  back,  and  instantly  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  dis- 
charged it  at  his  head.  The  ball  grazed  Lamart's  temple  and 
tore  away  the  ^in  without  doing  any  serious  injury. 

"  Death  and  fiiry,  that  I  should  have  missed  ye !"  exclaimed 
Marchmont,  in  a  vdce  hoarse  from  maddening  passion. 

The  strife  between  the  combatants  was  now  deadly  and  fe^-- 
fol,  and  both  were  covered  wHh  gore.    In  the  midst  of  the 
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struggle  Lamart  dropped  his  weapon,  but  despair  gave  him  a 
giant's  strength,  and  throwine  his  whole  muscular  force  into  one 
powerful  effort,  he  hurled  Marchmont  from  him  with  a  power 
that  sent  him  to  the  ground  with  stunning  violence. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and 
numbers  of  persons  were  ilyinff  with  tumultuous  haste  to  the 
scene  of  action ;  and  Lamart  dashed  into  the  furious  element 
and  gained  the  boat  which  was  yet  not  far  from  the  shore. 

The  men  applied  themselves  lustily  to  the  oars,  and  the  boat 
shot  out  into  tne  river,  and  was  almost  instantly  lost  sight  of  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night 

The  report  of  Marchmont's  pistol  had  been  taken  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket,  the  signal  agreed  upon  to  assemble  the 
people  at  any  given  point.  A  crowd  was  soon  collected  around 
the  sentinel,  who  had  been  absolutely  stupified  by  the  scene  just 
described,  and  among  them  came  also  Gillmour.  In  the  midst 
of  his  exclamations  a  sudden  blast  swept  over  land  and  water, 
with  the  roar  and  fury  of  a  tornado  ;  and  the  crash  of  the  foil- 
ing branches  of  the  forest  trees  rent  asunder  by  its  violence, 
mingled  fearfully  with  the  wild  commotion  of  the  elements :  and 
then  a  shriek  resembling  the  cry  of  mortal  agony,  that  seemed 
to  still  the  tempest,  came  up  from  the  midst  of  the  river.  For 
a  moment  every  person  was  silent  in  breathless  suspense,  each 
straining  his  ear  to  catch  some  sound  that  would  inspire  a  hope 
that  she  in  whom  all  felt  an  interest,  was  not  buried  beneath  the 
angry  waves. 

**  It  is  all  over,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  **  the  boat  has  gone 
down  with  all  on  board.'* 

**  My  daughter  1  I  have  murdered  her !"  cried  Gillmour,  and 
he  feU  to  the  earth  like  one  smitten  by  the  Angel  of  Death. 

About  ten  years  after  these  events,  I  was  journeying  through 
the  town  of  N.  The  same  beauty  of  landscape,  the  same  neat- 
ness of  the  dwellings,  and  the  same  indications  of  a  quiet  com- 
fort and  a  contented  population,  everywhere  met  the  eye,  as  at 
the  opening  of  the  story.  Opposite  the  "  Hotel'^  at  which  I  put 
up,  a  new  dwelling  had  been  erected  since  my  sojourn  in  the 

Slace.  It  was  tastily  built,  in  the  modern  style,  with  pillars  in 
ront,  and  green  Venetian  blinds.  In  the  porch  was  sitting  a 
gray-headed  old  gentleman,  with  a  young  child  on  his  knee,  and 
two  or  three  others  playing  at  his  feet  I  asked  the  landlord 
who  owned  the  house  opposite,  and  he  told  me  that  it  belonged 
to  Lawyer  Lamart,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  was  Mr.  Gill- 
mour, his  father-in-law,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  playing  with 
his  grandchildren.  I  afterward  learned  that  Lamart  and  his 
bride  were  saved  from  a  watery  grave  in  the  Ohio,  by  the  skill 
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and  exertions  of  their  two  companions  in  flight  from  the  island. 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  evenings  I  ever  passed  v^as  spent  in 
the  society  of  this  happy  and  intelligent  pair.  Mary  Lamart 
was  still  one  of  those  gentle  and  lovely  creatures  on  whom  we 
delight  to  gaze,  as  on  a  being  of  sinless  mould,  exempted  from 
the  imperfections  of  fallen  numanity,  while  her  countenance 
beamea  with  that  mild  and  heavenly  expression,  which 

"  told  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below.'*  D. 


NAPOLEON'S  RETURN. 

He  comes  from  his  ocean  home, 

From  the  grave  where  his  conquerors  laid  him. 
Where  the  deep  sea's  white-wreathed  foam 

Cast  its  changeless  shroud  around  him. 
He  comes  from  the  sea-girt  isle. 

Where  in  silence  so  long  he  hath  slumbered. 
And  the  dark  heaving  billows  the  while 

His  dirges  in  sadness  have  numbered. 

He  wakens,  he  wakens,  he  wakens  again, 
And  the  sepulchre  bursts  where  the  monarch  hath  lain, 
And  the  victor  comes  forth,  still  arrayed  for  the  war. 
As  he  swept  o'er  the  nations  in  victory's  car ; 
As  unchanged  in  his  look  as  if  yesterday's  sun 
Saw  him  calmly  reposed  from  the  battle-field  won. 
Blow  gently,  ye  breexes  that  waft  him  by  day. 
And  calm  be  ye  waves  of  his  star^igbted  wa^ 
For  the  hopes  of  a  nation  ye  speed  on  your  wings. 
And  ye  bear  on  your  bosom  the  terror  of  kings. 
Though  dim  be  the  luster  that  burned  in  his  eye. 

And  hushed  be  the  thunder  that  woke  in  his  voice. 
Though  nerveless  the  limlw  of  the  conqueror  lie. 

And  the  spirit  be  fled  that  once  breathed  in  his  corse  i 
There  is  still  in  his  name  a  dread  talisman  charm, 

A  speU  which  all-conquering  death  hath  not  broke; 
At  that  terrible  name  kings  yet  start  in  alann, 

As  if  from  his  slumbers  the  victor  had  woke. 

He  comes  to  bis  own  sunny  France, 

To  sleep  with  her  heroes  and  kings ; 
To  the  land  of  the  song  and  the  dance 

His  imperishing  ashes  he  brings. 
Again  let  each  valley  and  plain 

Renew  the  glad  aoog  of  his  fame, 
Each  wave  of  the  hoane-sounding  main 

Re-echo  Napoleon's  name. 
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Let  France  deck  the  bier  of  the  slain 

With  the  flag  of  her  own  tri-colore. 
And  welcome  her  hero  again 

With  a  greeting  aa  fond  as  of  yore ; 
For  the  sun  of  her  glory  and  fame 

Still  gladdens  her  vineyard-clad  hills. 
And  the  sound  of  that  magical  name 

Through  the  breabt  of  each  patriot  thrills. 

Let  Paris  prepare  a  gay  festival  scene, 
For  him  who  the  star  of  her  glory  hath  been ; 
Let  the  hearts  he  so  often  to  victory  led, 
Swell  the  funeral  train  to  weep  oyer  the  dead. 
Though  the  chords  of  the  harp  shall  his  requiem  sing. 
And  their  note  to  his  fame  greener  laurels  shall  bring, 
A  record  more  lasting  his  valor  hath  won. 
For  ever  unchanged  as  the  course  of  the  sun. 
St.  Helena's  Isle  shall  his  monument  be. 

His  difge  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  deep  heaving  sea.  Iaa. 

Dec.  1840. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

The  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review.    New 
York,  November,  1841. — Although  we  are  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  party  politics  into  literature,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  yet  if  a 
rich  array  of  literary  talent  among  its  contributors,  may  compensate 
for  the  introduction  of  so  dangerous  a  precedent  into  this  country,  the 
Democratic  Review,  surely,  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among  our 
quarterlies.     During  the  course  of  its  publication,  articles,  and  those 
not  a  few,  from  the  pens  of  Bryant,  Paulding,  Cass,  Hawthorne,  and  a 
host  of  others,  have  adorned  and  added  interest  to  its  pages.     The 
number  before  us  is  embellished  with  an  elegantly  engraved  and  ac- 
curate portrait  of  the  Ex-President,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  whole  of 
the  mechanical  department  is  executed  in  a  superior  style.     The  lead- 
ing article,  «  Hurrah  for  a  war  with  England !"  is  forcibly  written,  and 
IS  deservedly  severe  upon  that  class  of  "perturbed  spirits"  who  would 
sacrifice  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  country  to.the  pleasures  of 
'  a  momentary  excitement.     The  "  Song  of  the  Streamlet,"  by  Inman, 
is  decidedly  a  gem — ^an  exquisite  allegorical  morceau,  interweaving 
moral  instruction  with  a  fertility  and  beauty  of  imagery  rarely  equalled. 
The  author  of  « Espy's   Philosophy  of  Storms,"  appears  upon  the 
whole  to  have  taken  a  moderately  fair  view  of  his  subject,  although 
somewhat  partial  to  Mr.  Espy.     His  arguments,  as  far  as  they  go 
to  controvert  Mr.  Espy's  doctrine,  appear  to  us  conclusive— those 
that  are  adduced  in  his  suppjort,  not  equally  so.     The  remaining  arti- 
cles^  including  several  poUucal  notices,  are  above  mediocrity.    Mr, 
O.  G.  Wilson,  117  Chapel-street,  is  the  agent  for  this,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  periodicals  published  in  our  country. 
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It  ia  but  a  short  three  weeks,  courteous  reader,  since,  having  discussed  our  *  quiet 
dish  of  philosophy,*  we  met  and  parted ;  yet  has  Old  Time,  with  scythe  and  hourglass, 
stolen  over  these  holiday  rejoicings,  as  if  shod  with  felt — melting  days  into  hours. 
He  is  no  idle  braggart,  but  a  hard,  hard  trooper,  and  as  he  speeds  by,  now  casting 
a  leaf,  and  now  tracing  »  furrow,  we  scarcely  take  note  of  his  departure.  It  is  not 
for  us,  however,  to  pass  through  life  as  though  it  were  a  dead-march,  and  we  were 
beating  time  with  our  feet  upon  the  crusted  snow ;  but  with  a  hearty,  devil-may- 
care  laugh,  let  us  make  the  most  of  what  we  have,  and  '  live  while  we  live.'  It  is  but 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  a  mere  parenthesis  of  lime,  this  life  of  ours ;  and  remembering 
that  the  beautiful  days  of  our  youth  will  visit  us  but  once — be  it  then  a  continv^ 
thafUagiving. 

But  stir  the  fire  once  again,  for  it  is  a  cold,  frosty  night,  and  the  wind  is  just  sobbing 
itself  to  sleep,  while  the  old  clock  in  the  comer,  with  its  cheerful,  open  face,  and  its 
finger  pointing  to  the  hour,  tells  us  that  we  are  just  balancing  between  to-day  and  to- 
morrow. Most  pleasant  is  such  an  evening,  within  doors !  There  are  silent  cham- 
bers in  the  mind  that  are  seldom  visited,  save  at  such  an  hour.  Long-buried  thoughts 
steal  from  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  grave,  to  gather  and  glow  about  the  heart  as  of 
yore.  Old  friends  take  their  accustomed  place  by  the  hearth-stone  and  join  in  the 
silent  converse.  A  veil  is  liAed,  as  it  were,  from  the  human  heart,  and  as  we  look 
down  on  its  silent  machinery,  and  trace  its  fine  workmanship,  we  feel  that  God  gave 
it,  and  that  to  him  it  must  return.  Such  an  evening,  be  assured,  gentle  reader,  is 
better  than  ail  the  sermons  it  is  our  hard  lot  to  hear  during  life  :  and  the  man  who 
can  steal  forth  at  such  an  hour  to  mingle  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  infamy,  is  guilty 
as  the  '  priest  who  administered  poison  in  the  holy  ^ucharist.' 

To  us,  winter  has  always  been,  as  it  were,  the  Sabbath  of  the  year,  a  season  of 
quiet,  peace,  and  keen  enjoyment — the  Mecca  of  the  heart.  The  landscape,  as  if  in 
very  sympathy,  has  put  on  its  wedding  dress,  and  to  the  shrubs  and  forest  trees  it  is 
a  time  of  rejoicing  and  pleasant  idleness.  In  the  spring  they  have  to  work  hard,  the 
fir  to  secrete  its  balsam,  and  the  maple  its  honied  sap,  the  white  birch  to  weave  its 
tasseled  robe,  and  the  oak  its  '  shaggy  doublet :'  and  then  for  their  leaves  and  constant 
industry,  they  can  neither  see  or  commune  with  each  other. 

No  more,  then,  of  Churlish  Winter,  with  his  frost  and  sleet,  his  robe  of  snow  and 
his  crown  of  icicles.  We  love  to  breast  the  cold  northwester,  as  though  his  bluster 
were  a  friendly  greeting — "  How  fares  it  with  you,  brother  !"  There  is  a  keen  excite- 
ment in  trampling  the  snow,  and  guiding  the  ribbons  of  a  four-in-hand,  and  then  the 
dance,  and  the  sceptical,  dogmatical  faces  seen  by  punch  light,  and  the  merry  ring  of  the 
skater's  heel,  as  he  circles  over  the  bending  ice,  till  every  clock  in  the  city  *  Chappits 
a  late  hour  of  night.'  But  in  thy  quiet  room  on  the  south  side,  with  the  beams  of  the 
sun  laying  around  thee,  with  a  bright  fire  in  thy  grate,  and  a  warm  heart  in  thy  breast — 
with  old  wine,  old  books,  and  old  friends  to  keep  thee  company ;  if  in  such  a  situation. 
Dream-children  hover  not  near  thee,  nor  the  rind  of  happiness  prove  pleasant  to  thy 
taste,  then  vegetate  as  long  as  you  may,  and  '  die  with  the  beasts  that  perish.* 

But  the  *  dry  bones'  in  our  coffin  are  coming  to  life,  indignant,  it  would  seem,  that 
their  trial  has  been  so  long  postponed,  and  their  fate  remaineth  still  undecided.  Wo 
always^  at  such  a  time,  bring  out  our  oldest  bottle  of  Ghampaigne,  and  at  the  dead 
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of  night,  with  a  glad  feyer  at  the  heart,  and  a  hectic  on  the  cheek,  watch 
flames  as  they  glide  over  the  rejected  articles — essays,  tales,  and  songs — until  c 
and  blackened,  they  again  mingle  with  the  ashes  of  the  coffin.    There  is  a  1 
tranquilizing  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  this,  that  none  but  an  editor  can  appreciaU 
and  we  snuff  the  perfume  of  the  burning  articles  with  as  much  zest  as  we 
the  breeze  of  our  native  hills. 

Then,  while  the  aroma  of  Cuba  is  mingled  with  the  bright  sparkle  of  old  wine,  1 
us  rescue  one  and  another  of  these  effusions,  and  *  try  their  cohesion.'     And  first,  y 
would  breathe  a  word  or  two  of  advice  in  your  private  ear,  as  to  the  getting 
such  things.    The  great  difference  between  writers  in  College,  as  indeed  everywhe 
is,  that  one  knows  how  to  blot  out  an  entire  page,  if  need  be,  while  the  other 
scarcely  muster  courage  to  erase  a  sentence.     One  word  more :  it  is  gross  aflecti 
to  write  a  bad  hand  when  one  can  write  legibly.     To  take  up  an  hour's  time  in  i 
ciphering  an  article,  that  might,  if  properly  written,  be  read  in  five  minutes,  and  i 
occupy  a  compositor's  time  in  the  same  way,  is  monstrous.     We  shall,  therefoi 
reject  every  article  henceforth,  the  chirography  of  which  is  not  tolerably  clear. 

The  "Death  of  the  Last  Templar,"  the  «  Beggar  Girl,"  "  Innate  Mind,"  «1 
"A  Translation,"  "  The  Student,"  an  "  Essay  on  History,"  "  I've  Thought  of  Thee  J 
and.  various  other  combustibles,  whose  titles  we  were  unable  to  note  down  before  1 
flames  had  lapped  them  up— burned  most  gloriously. 

«  0*«>g»  communication  is  rejected.  It  will  not  answer  to  beat  and  piattify  a  single 
grain  of  gold  to  such  a  "  wide  spread  tenuity."    He  must  try  again. 

An  "  Essay  on  Mrs.  Hemans,"  is  a  subject  that  no  undergraduate  need  attempt. 
The  manuscript  bums  heavily,  and  by  its  flickering  light  we  read  the  following  note  : 

*'  Editors  Yale  Lit.  Mag. — This  composition  is  sent  you  for  publication,  if  you  think 
it  beautiful  enough.  Owinff  to  the  little  leisure  we  have  Sophomore  year,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  give  so  much  attention  as  I  could  wish  to  the  correcting  it,  especially  the 
pointing  off.  If  yon  do  not  think  it  fit  publishing  in  your  Magazine,  you  will,  by  i«. 
turning  it,  (directing  it  to  Inventus,)  much  oblige  E." 

**  Juventus,"  we  would  advise  thee  to  study  the  mathematics  of  thy  college  courae, 
ere  you  attempt  immortality  in  the  pages  of  our  Magazine. 

"  Lines  to  a  Snow  Bird"  are  rejected.  The  author  would  be  better  engaged  wtUi 
the  snow  shovel. 

The  author  of  **  Moonlight  Fancies"  has,  we  opine,  some  affection  of  the  eyes.    His 
Pegasusj  too,  is  both  lame  and  blind.     We  quote  for  the  nonce : 
*'  And  I  winked  at  the  stars. 

And  the  stars  they  winked  too. 
And  the  moon  it  winked  down 
From  the  heavens  so  blue." 
An  '*  Ode  to  Norway,"  lacks  the  true  Lyric  fire,  which  is  indispensable  at  this  sea- 
son. 

"  Fiowert  in  Winter**  should  be  cultured  by  a  fairer  hand  than  that  of  our  corres- 
pondent "  Alpha."  We  admire  the  vividness  of  his  fancy  and  the  glow  of  his  imagi- 
nation, especially  when  he  discourses  so  feelingly  about 

"  The  green-leaved  fish  geranium," 
and,  as  he  quaintly  though  elegantly  expresses  it, 

"  The  heaven-bom  rose  of  Bublunary  growth." 
May  we  be  permitted  to  advise  him  to  reserve  the  bouquet  which  he  has  so  tastefully- 
arranged,  for  those  who  can  appreciate  it. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHARLES  J.  LYNDE. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTB. 

For  the  first  time  does  the  writer  of  this  sketch  regret  to  contribute 
to  the  pages  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  He  little  thought,  when 
he  undertook  the  task  which  he  has  so  imperfectly  accomplished,  that 
it  would  be  so  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  one  with  whom  he 
was  once  associated  in  the  management  of  the  Magazine,  and  to  whom 
for  years  he  was  allied  as  to  a  brother.  If  an  apology  is  needed  for 
the  introduction  of  biography  into  a  literary  periodical,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  an  Editor  of  this  peri- 
odical in  its  earlier  days  ;  in  the  desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
numerous  friends  and  classmates,  some  of  whom  are  still  upon  Col- 
lege ground ;  and  in  the  sudden  and  appalling  manner  of  his  death, 
which  has  made  him  an  object  of  interest  to  all.  The  general  reader 
may  find  little  satisfaction  in  perusing  the  subsequent  details  in  the  life 
of  a  stranger  ;  yet  he  will  pass  them  over  kindly,  remembering  that 
though  they  are  barren  to  him,  they  are  full  of  interest  to  others. 
The  writer  will  be  excused  for  the  imperfect  execution  of  his  task, 
when  it  is  known  that  it  was  performed  at  distant  intervals,'  amid  a 
thousand  cares.  He  is  aware  that  he  has  done  injustice  alike  to  his 
subject  and  to  his  own  feelings ;  yet  he  could  not  withhold  his  "  tribute 
to  the  memory"  of  one  whom  he  held  so  dear. 

An  Editor  of  the  Class  of  1838. 


Charles  James  Lynde  was  bom  at  Sherbum,  in  the  county 
of  Chenango,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1810.  His  father,  Hon.  Tilly  Lynde,  was  a  native  of 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  from  which  place  be  removed  to  Sherbum  in 
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1793y  being  then  in  his  minority.  Here  be  was  not  only  suc- 
cessful as  a  merchant,  but  he  acquired  an  enviable  degree  of 
influence  and  respect  in  the  community.  During  a  residence  of 
forty  years  in  the  place,  he  received  repeated  tokens  of  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  Sixth  Senatorial  District  in  General  Assembly, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  justice.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  Mr.  Lynde  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  excel- 
lent lady  who  still  lives  to  share  his  deep  affliction ;  to  mourn 
with  him  the  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  two  sons,  one  of 
them  a  first-bom. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eldest  of  four  sons.  His 
disposition  was  naturally  amiable.  Kind,  affectionate,  ever  ready 
to  yield  his  own  interests  to  the  good  of  others,  he  found, 
even  in  childhood,  many  warm-hearted  friends.  There  is  little, 
however,  in  this  period,  to  interest  the  general  reader  ;  and  tBe 
writer  is  not  one  of  those  who  can  discover  a  hero  or  a  sage  in 
the  prattler  of  the  nursery,  or  find  in  the  first  developments  of  in- 
fantile powers,  the  elements  of  future  greatness.  Suflice  it  to 
say,  that  in  childhood  he  was  obedient  and  faithful ;  in  youth 
be  was  studious  and  free  from  reproach.  His  father  early  de- 
signed him  for  a  merchant,  and  with  this  view  secured  for  him 
an  eligible  situation  at  Binghamton,  when  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  pursued  a  course  of 
academic  study  at  Oxford. 

In  April,  1833,  Judge  Lynde  removed  to  Homer,  Cortland 
county,  where  he  still  resides.  Here  he  soon  became  estab- 
lished in  business  as  a  merchant,  and  Charles  was  his  principal 
assistant  But  a  mind  like  his  could  not  long  be  confined  vntb- 
in  this  narrow  circle.  He  displayed  such  a  fondness  for  study, 
and  such  a  zeal  for  mental  improvement,  that  it  was  thouj^ht  ad- 
visable that  he  should  be  qualified  for  some  liberal  professioo^ 
His  father,  appreciating  the  worth  of  a  collegiate  education, 
and  desiring  to  promote  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  so  prom- 
ising a  son,  readily  seconded  these  views.  Accordingly,  Cnarles 
resumed  his  studies  in  the  academy  at  Homer,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1834  entered  Hamilton  College.  Here  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  among  his  classmates,  and  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all.  He  remained  at  this  institution  until  near 
the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  when  he  returned  to  the  acad- 
emy at  Homer,  to  qualify  himself  for  admission  to  the  Sopho- 
more Class  at  Yale.  He  united  with  that  class  in  the  fall  of 
1835.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  became 
jicquainted  with  him  r  and  never  did  acquaintance  ripen  sooner 
into  firieadship,  intimacy,  love.  His  open,  benignant  counte* 
nance,  ainl  his  manly,  yet  ihodest  demeanor,  prepossessed  all  in 
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bis  favor.  His  practical  good  sense  and  uniform  good  nature 
secured  forliim  no  common  degree  of  respect  and  esteem*  not 
in  his  own  division  or  class  merely,  but  tnroughout  the  entire 
institution.  His  opinion  was  always  sought  upon  questions  of 
general  interest,  and  was  ffiven  with  decision,  yet  with  a  kind 
re^rd  to  the  sentiments  of  others.  Even  in  the  midst  of  tur- 
bulent and  exciting  scenes, — ^and  many  will  recollect  that  intes- 
tine broils  were  by  no  means  unfirequent  in  those  days, — ^his 
heart  was  manifestly  so  sincere,  and  his  manners  so  conciliatory, 
that  he  received  the  approbation  even  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  their  views  on  questions  of  college  policy. 

Of  course  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  ordinary  events  of 
college  life,  especially  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  them. 
What  was  extr€tordinary  in  the  period  here  referred  to,  had  bet- 
ter be  passed  by  in  silence.  It  is  needless  to  chronicle  the  dis- 
sensions of  a  class  upon  questions  whose  magnitude  has  very 
sensibly  diminished  by  distance,  though  they  seemed  at  one 
time  to  involve  the  destiny  of  a  world.  Sufnce  it  to  say,  that 
there  were  heart-burnings  and  jealousies,  bitter  alienations  of 
feeling,  severe  contentions,  through  which  few  passed  scailhlesB 
in  character,  or  with  undiminished  influence  ;  and  that  few 
friendships  survived  the  shock  of  such  repeated  and  violent  con- 
cussions. Mr.  Lynde  was  one  of  the  few  whose  character  was 
without  reproach,  and  whose  influence  was  unimpaired  even  at 
such  times. 

The  standing  of  Mr.  Lynde  as  a  scholar  was  respectable, 
and  that  too  in  a  class  which,  though  inferior  to  many  in  num- 
bers, could  boast  of  an  unusual  proportion  of  scholars  who 
ranked  above  the  medium  mark.  As  a  writer,  he  was  inferior 
to  none ;  the  division  with  which  he  was  connected  always  lis- 
tened with  attention  and  delight  to  his  essays  and  ^  disputes,** 
whilst  the  Faculty  repeatedly  gave  their  testimony  to  his  **  ex- 
cellence in  English  composition."  He  had,  perhaps,  too  much 
f<Hidness  for  abstract  metaphysical  discussions ;  yet  be  displayed 
a  degree  of  comprehension  and  acuteness,  which  imparted  in- 
terest to  the  most  uninviting  theme.  Frequently,  too,  he  would 
E've  a  practical  turn  to  sudi  discussions,  which  proved  him  to 
\  a  man  for  the  peo^Je,  and  not  for  the  cloister.  His  attention 
was  directed  principally  to  questions  of  national  interest,  and  to 
the  solution  of  problems  in  government  In  this  he  manifested 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  history,  a  power  of  induction 
and  analysis,  a  love  of  truth  and  principle,  which  evinced  alike 
the  growing  scholar,  moralist,  and  statesman.  Political  econo- 
oiT  was  with  him  a  favorite  study,  and  the  great  questims 
inrbidi  for  years  have  acitated  our  own  country,  had  receivsid 
from  him  a  thorough  and  impartial  il^vestigation. 
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He  was,  indeed,  adisciple  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  a  sterling 
Democrat^  in  the  proper  import  of  the  term  ;  (for  I  here  discard 
alike  the  unwarrantable  assumption  of  this  name  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  opposite  principles,  and  that  opprobrious  epithet 
which  is  used  to  designate,  or  rather  to  ridicule,  one  of  the  po- 
litical parties  of  the  day,  but  which  brings  greater  repoach  on 
those  who  use  it,  than  on  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.)  The 
fact  which  has  just  been  stated,  may  be  sufficient  to  condemn 
Mr.  Lynde  in  the  judgment  of  the  uncandid,  and,  I  might  add, 
the  ignorant^  yet  zeak)us  partisan.  He  who  is  accustomed  to 
receive  his  political  sentiments  upon  authority,  and  to  mistake 
ridicule  and  sophistry  for  argument,  will  certainly  have  no  re- 
spect for  one  whose  tenets  differed  from  his  own.  Bui  the  po- 
litical opponents  of  Mr.  Lynde,  those  who  knew  him  personal- 
ly, both  in  College  and  in  the  world,  however  much  they  differed 
from  him  in  sentiment,  honored  him  for  his  profound  ability  and 
sterling  integrity.  His  democracy  was  the  democracy  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  those  who  grappled  with  him,  whether  on  the  mimic 
arena  of  the  College  Class  Room  and  Society  Hall,  or  in  after 
life  on  the  broad  field  where  States  dispute,  felt  that  they  had 
more  than  words  to  deal  with ;  that  there  was  weight  and  meofi- 
ing  in  his  arguments,  and  not  mere  empty  sound.  But  whilst 
he  advocated  the  great  principles  of  the  democratic^  party,  he 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  faults  of  some  who  have  unhap- 
pily become  too  conspicuous  in  its  ranks.  Though  a  stem  op- 
poser  of  monied  monopolies,  he  was  no  agrarian.  Though  he 
disapproved  of  a  high  tariff,  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
domestic  industry,  and  favorable  to  every  judicious  scheme  of 
internal  improvement.  Though  he  was  the  advocate  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  education  and 
morality  to  a  free  people.  He  maintained  that  "  the  universal 
dissemination  of  intelligence,  virtue^  and  religion^  is  a  moral  ob- 
ligation, resulting  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise.'* 
He  was  not  made  to  be  a  demagogue,  and  he  did  not  unmake 
himself.  His  soul  was  too  large,  too  noble,  for  the  sphere  of 
the  crafly  politician.  Yet  all  who  knew  him  felt  that  if  merit 
received  its  reward,  his  voice  would  at  no  distant  day  be  heard 
in  the  hall  of  national  legislation.  It  is  not  too  much,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  his  country  suffered  in  his  death.  His  political  sen- 
timents have  been  exhibited  thus  at  length,  because  they  were 
formed  deliberately,  and  retained  through  life. 

In  his  habits,  whilst  in  College  and  during  life,  Mr.  Ljmde 
was  methodical.  His  personal  appearance  was  remarkably 
neat.  He  was  no  slave  to  fashion^  but  a  careful  observer  of 
the  rules  of  propriety.  He  seemed  also  to  have  studied  well 
his  own  constitution,  and«he  observed  such  rules  in  respect  to 
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diet,  study,  and  exercise,  as  were  conducive  to  health.  As  a 
student,  he  was  indefatigable.  He  rose  early,  and  endeavored 
to  improve  each  moment  as  it  passed.  To  him  the  morning 
prayer  bell  was  full  of  music.  It  seldom  disturbed  his  dreams, 
or  startled  him  from  his  slumbers ;  it  almost  invariably  greeted 
him  on  his  return  from  some  invigorating  ramble.  Often  did 
we  tread  together  the  silent  streets  of  the  city  before  th^  break 
of  day,  and  that  too  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  '^This  was  es- 
pecially true  during  Senior  year,  which  is  too  often  made  a  year 
of  indolence  ;  as  though  the  fact  that  the  student  is  so  soon  to 
enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  should  furnish  him  with  an 
excuse  for  sloth,  instead  of  inciting  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts. 
His  constant  endeavor  was  to  inhale  the  fresh,  pure  air,  before 

"  The  safiron  mora,  with  early  blushes  spread. 
Had  risen  refulg^ent  from  Tithomis*  bed." 

In  these  early  rambles  it  was  sometimes  our  privilege  to  meet 
the  honored  President  and  the  venerable  Judge,  whose  unfalter- 
ing footsteps  seemed  to  say,  **  Go  on,  young  men,  for  in  this 
path  is  length  of  days  J*  The  estimate  which  Mr.  Lynde  placed 
upon  this  morning  exercise,  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
brief  extract  from  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to  the  writer 
in  January,  1838.  "My  dear  J. — Your  kind.favor  was  most 
welcome,  and  its  contents  would  have  been  equally  so,  had  they 
not  apprized  me  of  your  indisposition.  I  am  afraid  that  you 
omitted  your  five  o'clock  risings  and  early  walks,  as  well  as 
your  companion.  The  fact  is,  these  vacations  are  sad  disturb- 
ers of  good  habits— of  hone  more  so  than  of  early  rising,  and 
temperance  in  eating.** 

Mr.  Lynde  was  generous  and  public  spirited.  Though  he 
was  by  no  means  extravagant  in  his  personal  expenses,  and  was 
always  punctual  in  the  payment  of  debts,  he  expended  no  in- 
considerable sum  during  his  residence  in  New  Haven.  Much 
of  this  was  appropriated  to  objects  of  benevolence  and  of  general 
•utility.  He  took  a  firm  stand  on  the  side  of  good  order  and 
morality  in  the  CoUege.  He  was  not  indeed  of  the  number  of 
those  who  render  themselves  not  only  officious  but  contempti- 
ble, in  their  endeavors  to  assist  the  Faculty  in  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  College ;  but  he  was  found  in  the  first  rank 
of  those,  who,  by  a  uniformly  good  example,  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  that  sound  public  sentiment,  which  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual guardian  of  order. 

In  the  memorable  struggle  in  the  cause  of  temperance  in  18d6| 
Mr.  Lynde  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  Those  who  participated 
in  the  discussions  of  that  day,  are  no  longer  upon  College  ground. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  Society  which 
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^as  based  upon  the  **  old  pledge^  of  abstinence  from  distilled 
spirits,  having  proved  inefficient,  was  disorganized;  and  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  a  new  Society,  on  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  body  of  students.  For  several  successive 
evenings  the  question  was  debated  by  the  most  able  speakers  in 
College.  The  Theological  Chamber  was  thronged  with  atten- 
tive spectators  of  such  a  rare  exhibition  of  logic,  wit,  and  satire. 
So  deep  was  the  interest,  that,  in  answer  to'  a  petition  from  the 
students,  the  Faculty  remitted  their  studies  in  part,  to  allow  the 
discussion  to  proceed.  It  resulted  in  the  total  discomfiture  of 
the  lovers  of  wine,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Society  on  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence,  whose  pledge  was  to  be  binding, 
except  in  vacations,  during  the  term  of  College  life.  The  inter- 
est felt  by  Mr.  Lynde  in  this  event,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  brief  extracts  from  his  journal : 

"  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  1836. — In  the  evening  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  students,  at  which  the  former  Temperance  Society 
was  dissolved,  and  a  warm  debate  arose  as  to  the  character  of 
the  Society  which  should  succeed  it.  Adjourned  without  trying 
the  question.** 

**  Monday,  Dec.  19. — In  the  evening  attended  a  meeting  call- 
ed to  discuss  the  subject  of  temperance.  Many  came  to  make 
speeches,  but  very  few  exhibited  any  great  desire  to  act.  I  think 
the  Teetotalers  will  finally  triumph,  as  they  most  assuredly 
will,  if  the  interests  of  the  College  are  consulted.  Wine  is  the 
great  tempter  here,  and  until  it  is  excluded,  little  good  can  be 
effected  in  the  cause  of  temperance.** 

The  writer  was  for  some  time  associated  with  Mr.  L.  upon 
the  vigilance  committee  of  this  Society,  and  is  proud  to  say,  for 
the  honor  of  College,  that  not  a  single  delinquent  was  found 
among  the  numbers  who  signed  the  pledge. 

Mr.  Lynde,  though  not  a  seeker  of  College  popularity,  was  a 
favorite  among  the  students.  He  was  elected  into  several  of 
the  honorary  Societies,  and  was  chosen  an  editor  of  the  Yal^ 
Literary  Magazine  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  This  respon- 
sible station  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  class.  The 
financial  affairs  of  the  Magazine  were  submitted  almost  entirely 
to  his  control,  and  the  worthy  printer  can  testify  that  they  were 
never  managed  more  to  his  satisfaction.  Besides  this,  he  was 
very  eflicient  in  procuring  subscribers  to  our  unpretending  peri- 
odical, and  he  often  enriched  its  pages  by  his  own  pen.* 

•Tba  UoUowiDg  articles  were  written  by  Mr.  Lynde,  vit  i— Vol.  n.»  **  The  Elecavs 
FVnachne;"  "  Ancient  nnd  Modem  Repubtict  ;'*  •*  The  Spirit  of  Democracy  ;*'  pp. 
8P>  3i3»  289,  329 ;  also,  «  EpilegDinena,'*  p.  325.  Vol.  m.,  **  Animal  MagBetiam.** 
and  *<  PoUtical  Influence  of  Wealth,"  pp.  61,  209 ;  also,  <*  Epilegomena,"  p.  125. 
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Efarly  in  Senior  year,  Mr.  Lynde  commenced  the  study  of 
law.  This  he  pnrsued,  not  to  the  prejudice  of  other  stuoies, 
but  by  extraordinary  diligence  and  application.  In  the  month 
of  May  he  entered  the  Law  School  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  fix>m  College  during 
the  short  summer  session.  He  ^aduated  on  the  15tb  August, 
1888;  with  honor,  and  pronounced  an  able  Dissertation  on  '^  Lit- 
erary A^rrarianism.'' 

Imm^iately  after  Commencement  he  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  spent  several  months  in  his  professional  studies.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  that  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion,  by  uniting  with  the  Church  in  the  Broadway 
Tabemacle,>  men  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  DufBeld, 
and  subsequently  under  Rev.  Dr.  Parker.  He  had  for  several 
^ars  indulged  the  hope  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  and  his  most 
intimate  friends  believed  that  this  hope  was  well  founded.  Rea* 
sons  of  a  private  nature  deterred  him  from  publicly  professing 
his  faith,  until  the  time  now  mentioned  ;  though  he  afterwards 
regretted  that  he  had  suffered  any  thing  to  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  such  a  duty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  privi- 
lege. This  is  not  the  }rface  for  a  religious  biography,  yet  a  few 
words  must  be  said  in  justice  to  this,  the  noolest  view  of  his 
character.  In  a  letter  dated  New  York  City,  May  26th,  1838, 
after  alluding  to  the  consoling  power  of  religion  under  the  trials 
of  life,  he  adds,  "  Perhaps  you  may  think  you  discover  in  some 
parts  of  the  above  a  different  spirit  from  what  has  heretofore 
characterized  my  letters.  If  so,  you  are  not  entirely  mistaken^ 
for  I  hope  when  we  next  meet  to  be  permitted  to  hail  you  as  a 
brother  m  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  dear  friend.  Too  long,  far 
too  long,  have  I  postponed  this  important  duty,  and  now  I 
deeply  regret  that  such  has  been  my  course." 

Again,  in  June,  after  having  united  with  the  Church,  he  writes, 
•*  The  connection  we  have  now  formed  is  a  blessed  privilege,  as 
well  as  a  duty,  and  one  which  we  shall  ever  continue  to  prize 
more  and  more,  until  our  eyes  shall  open  on  the  bright  realities 
of  another  state.  Vast  responsibilities  do  indeed  attend  it»  but 
we  have  a  friend  who  cares  for  us,  and  will  support  us  under 
them  all,  giving  strength  in  proportion  to  our  need  of  it"  In 
this  letter  ne  repeatedly  regrets  that  he  had  sacrificed  so  much 
enjoyment,  by  delaying  to  make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith 
in  Christ 

In  a  letter  bearing  date  Nov.  1st,  1838,  after  speaking  of  his 
own  interest  in  the  study  of  law,  he  says,  **  You  have  one  in- 
calculable advantage  in  yOur  profession,  (Theolo^,)  which  we 
have  not;  you  can  be  constantly  contemplating  high  and  holy 
subjects,  and  thus  your  hearts  become  purer  and  more  heavenly. 
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while  we  are  daily  brought  in  cootact  with  the  worst  passions 
of  human  nature,  and  must  ever  strive  against  their  baneful  in- 
fluences. In  this  respect  t  feel  greatly  the  loss  of  your  society. 
With  you  I  could  counsel  and  converse  upon  all  subjects,  but 
more  especially  this^  with  a  freedom  which  I  cannot  feel  with 
any  one  else.  I  find  that  the  Christian  needs  sympathy ;  he 
wants  to  converse  and  act  with  some  one  whose  heart  beats 
vwth  the  same  love.'' 

His  deportment  as  a  Christian  was  uniformly  consistent  He 
often  expressed  the  deepest  solicitude  in  behalf  of  the  impeni- 
tent 0^  one  occasion  he  writes,  ^  How  unfortunate  has  been 
our  Alma  Mater  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  students  must 
feel  that  it  is  a  loud  call  upon  them  to  be  also  ready.  One  from 
each  of  the  three  upper  classes,  is  a  fearful  mortality  for  so 
short  a  period.  **•**,  I  understand,  was  as  illy  prepared  for 
his  great  change  as  any  of  his  class,  being  a  scoffer  at  sacred 
things.  What  an  awful  account  must  he  render  t — and,  I  shud- 
der to  think  of  it,  he  was  our  classmate,  our  divisicm-mate, 
once.  Perhaps  if  we  had  been  faithful  his  eternal  destiny  had 
been  changed.  May  we  not  forget  the  lesson. — I  have  tsken 
a  class  in  our  Sabbath  School,  and  anticipate  much  pleasure  and 
profit  from  it."  Thus,  after  having  united  with  the  Church,  he 
seemed  solicitous  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  retrieve  his  former 
error. 

Mr.  Lynde  did  not  long  remain  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
"  The  Law  School,  after  several  desperate  throes,  seemed  to 
have  expired  ;  and  after  waiting  several  weeks  to  discover  sisns 
of  returning  life,  and  being  disappointed,"  he  returned  to  Ho- 
mer, early  in  the  spring  of  1839.  Here  he  continued  the  study 
of  his  profession,  and  after  having  completed  the  prescribed 
course,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  this  period  he  re* 
ceived  tokens  of  respect  from  the  political  party  with  which  he 
was  associated,  which  were  highly  flattering  to  so  young  a  man. 
It  was  at  this  time,  likewise,  that  ho  entered  into  a  new  and  im- 
portant relation,  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  such 
fond  anticipations.  An  attachment  which  had  existed  for  many 
vears,  was  consummated  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1839,  by 
his  union  in  marriage  with 'Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Asa  Bab- 
cock,  Esq.,  of  Truxton,  N.  Y.  I  shall  not  invade  the  sanctuary 
of  his  private  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  expose  to  public  view 
the  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments 
of  the  marriage  state.  Never  was  one  better  fitted  to  make  the 
partner  of  his  bosom  happy,  and  to  diflijse  a  cheerful  glow 
around  the  domestic  circle ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  that  he  was 
united  to  his  counter-part  Immediately  after  this  interesting 
event,  he  set  out  with  Mrs.  L.  upon  a  tour  through  New  Eng^ 
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land,  and  was  present  at  Comm^icenient  to  witness  the  gradu* 
atian  of  his  brother,  Mn  W.  S.  Ii3nide.  Who  could  have  con- 
jectured then  that  these  brothers,  so  devoted  to  each  other,  so 
full  of  promise  and  of  hope,  should  perish  so  soon  by  the  same 
awful  catastrophe  I  ^  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided/' 

This  was  Mr.  Lynde's  last  visit  to  New  Haven.  His  im* 
^ressions  at  that  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex< 
tract  **  My  dear  fiiend, — Again  plodding  over  musty  books, 
within  the  precincts  of  your  Alma  Mater,  how  do  you  feel  7 
What  sensations  do  you  experience  ?  What  fond  associations 
have  been  revived  ?  There  has  been  a  great,  very  great  change 
there,  since  our  day.  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  it  was  the 
same  old  room,  that  the  trees  and  the  buildings  were  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  yore ;  and  methinks  you  are  in  danger  of 
passing  some  lonely  hours  during  the  coming  winter.'* 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  L.  to  have  passed  the  winter  sub- 
sequent to  his  marriage,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  fact 
to  make  that  city  his  permanent  abode.  But  circumstances 
were  ordered  otherwise,  and  he  returned  to  Homer  early  in 
September.  In  the  ensuing  spring  a  new  field  of  enterprise  and 
usefulness  was  opened  before  him.  His  father  having  invested 
a  considerable  amount  of  property  in  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin, he  determined  to  seek  a  home  in  the  Great  West.  The  ex- 
ample of  his  respected  parent,  already  alluded  to,  no  less  than 
his  advice,  encouraged  him  to  go  and  identify  himself  with  the 
^owth  and  prosperity  of  a  new  country.  In  forming  this  de- 
cision he  was  not  influenced  by  ambition,  or  the  love  of  wealth, 
but  mainly  by  filial  respect,  and  the  desire  of  usefulness.  Hav- 
ing fixed  upon  Milwaukee  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  left  Ho- 
mer on  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  for  his  future  residence,  which  he 
reached  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month.  His  first  impressions 
of  the  place  were  favorable,  and  each  day  brought  witn  it  addi- 
tional comfort  and  satisfaction.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Mil- 
waukee bar  immediately  afler  his  arrival,  and  soon  gained  the 
respect  and  confidence  both  of  the  legal  fraternity  and  of  the 
coromunitv  at  large.  His  influence  was  felt,  and  that  most  hap^ 
pUy,  by  ail  classes,  in  less  than  six  months  after  he  entered  the 
place.  He  entertained,  from  the  first,  the  most  confident  ex- 
pectations of  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  this  new  city  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  most  earnest  desires  for  the  purity  of  its 
morals^  and  the  general  intelligence  of  its  population,  in  Oct., 
1840,  we  6nd  hmi  expressing  his  views  and  feelings  on  these 
several  points.  "  As  you  supposed,  we  are  settled,  and  proba- 
bly for  life,  at  Milwaukee,  in  the  '  Far  West'  You  will  expect 
a  description  of  our  trials  and  privations,  accounts  of  frontier 
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skirmishes,  and  backwoods  desperadoes,  and  if  I  had  a  poeiictd 
turn  you  might  receive  them ;  but  being  a  plain  matter  of  fact 
genius,  I  must  serve  you  up  a  very  diflferent  dish.  The  present 
village  of  Milwaukee  has  a  population  of  over  1800,  and  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  river  of  the  same  name 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  inhabitants  generally  are  young  and 
enterprising,  and  very  many  from  the  higher  ranks  of  Eastern 
society.  The  ladies  surpass  any  other  equal  number,  in  any 
place  I  have  ever  seen,  for  beauty  ;  and  as  to  their  accomplish- 
ments, you  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  there  are  ten  pianos 
now  in  full  operation  in  the  village,  and  others  are  expected  by 
spring  arrivals.  Five  years  ago  Uiere  was  not  a  frame  house 
in  town,  and  the  last  three  years  have  been  unexampled  for  the 
pressure  in  pecuniary  matters.  Nature  has  done  every  thing 
needful  to  make  this  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  West ;  and 
this  Territory,  rapidly  filling  up  with  inhabitants,  will  soon  sus- 
tain a  city  here,  which  will  rival  many  of  your  Eastern  towns. 
Since  our  arrival  here,  last  June,  we  have  traveled  very  exten- 
sively through  the  Territory,  and  we  were  most  favorably  dis- 
appointed in  the  general  tertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  settlements  are  making.  We  became  acquainted 
with  many  farmers,  who  took  possession  of  their  farms  in  the 
spring  of  '38,  and  broke  up  the  soil  then  for  the  first  time,  who 
have  raised  this  year  from  two  to  three  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  other  grains  in  proportion.  No  part  of  the  world 
presents  greater  inducements  for  agriculturists.  Never  have 
we  enjoyed  better  health  than  since  our  arrival  here,  and  this  is 
the  almost  universal  testimony  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  Terri- 
tory. 

"  Rev.  Mr. is  our  minister,  and  is  a  talented  man.    Our 

church  numbers  about  seventy.  The  only  objection  to  this 
western  country,  is,  that  the  religious  character  of  the  popula- 
tion is  not  equal  to  that  in  many  older  countries ;  but,  again,  it 
is  not  as  bad  as  in  others,  and  is  rapidly  mending.  Every  Chris- 
tian here  feels  that  he  has  a  personal  duty  to  discharge,  and  he 
must  be  active  and  consistent  in  his  Master's  service.  I  have, 
in  this  respect,  derived  a  great  advantage  from  a  change  of  situ- 
ations. We  have  a  flourishing  Sabbam  School.  Mrs.  L.  and 
myself  have  each  a  class.  In  temperance^  Wisconsin  will  not 
be  led  by  many  of  her  older  sisters.  A  Territorial  Temperance 
Convention  was  lately  held,  which  was  fully  attended,  and  its 
proceedings  spirited.  It  directed  the  publishing  of  a  temper- 
ance periodical,  quarteriy,  of  which  it  made  me  acting  Editor. 
You  may  expect  to  receive  copies  when  pubUshed. 

^  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  each 
a  flourishing  Church  l^re.    Several  fine  dwellings  are  now  be- 
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mg  erected,  among  which  is  one  in  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  you,  whenever  you  fevor  the  West  with  your  presence. 
There  are  thirteen  lawyers  here,  four  having  arrived  since  I 
did,  and  my  business  is  very  satisfactory.  The  expenses  of  Hv- 
iag  here  are  less  than  with  you ;  provisions  of  all  kinds  in  abun- 
dance, and  very  cheap." 

Again,  in  February,  1841,  he  writes,  "  We  have  a  Lyceum 
here,  managed  mostly  by  young  lawyers,  (we  are  all  young,) 
which  is  well  attended  by  the  citizens.  I  have  taken  an  active 
part,  and  fibad  it  very  profitable.  To-morrow  I  am  to  be  or- 
dained a  ruling  elder  in  our  Church,  and  to-morrow  evening  to 
deliver  an  address  before  the  County  Bible  Society.  Every  day 
some  duty  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  I  find  my  responsibilities 
thickening  around  me.  I  am  resolved  to  shrink  from  no  known 
duty,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
benefit  my  fellow-men,  and  promote  the  cause  of  good  morals 
and  religion.  Great  improvements  are  in  progress  in  our  vil- 
lage ;  many  buildings  will  be  erected  this  summer,  but  the  most 
important  improvement  is  in  the  moral  character  of  our  citi- 
zens, caused  principally  by  temperance.  There  are  indications 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  our  impenitent  associates,  with  some  faith  that 
we  may  soon  witness  an  answer  to  our  prayers. 

**  To  show  you  the  progress  of  temperance,  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  inform  you  that  this  (a  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth-day  of  Washington,  of  which  he  had  been  speak- 
ing) will  be  the  first  celebration,  and  indeed  large  political 
meeting  of  any  kind,  at  which  intoxicating  licfuor  has  not  been 
fiimished  by  the  committee  of  arrangements.  The  temperance 
cause  is  advancing  here  rapidly.  The  whole  community  are 
awake,  and  taking  the  proper  ground.  The  Catholic  Bishop 
has  given  orders  for  the  formation  of  Societies  through  the  Ter- 
ritory. At  our  late  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Temperance 
Society,  we  were  informed  of  the  formation  of  several  new 
Societies,  and  a  general  activity  among  the  old.  The  Tem- 
perance Journal  is  looked  to  as  an  aid  in  this  great  work. 

"  The  Trustees  of  our  Society  met  at  my  office  last  week, 
and  tQpk  the  preparatory  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  brick 
meeting  house  this  summer.  The  Catholics  have  a  small  church 
done,  and  the  Methodists  are  now  building  a  small  one.  The 
Episcopalians  meet  in  the  Court  House.  We  have  a  fine  room 
to  meet  in,  but  it  is  becoming  too  small  for  our  congregation.'' 

The  foreffoing  extracts  present  Mr.  Lynde  to  us  in  active 
life  at  the  W  est ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  sufiered 
turn  to  speak  so  much  for  himself*-  It  will  be  seen  that  he  did 
not,  as  too  many  do,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and  fame. 
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forget  the  obligations  which  rested  on  him  as  a  friend  of  moral- 
ity, a  member  of  the  Church  of  God.  Though  he  engaged  ac- 
tively in  politics,  he  never  compromised  his  religious  character, 
or  hesitated  to  avow  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  He  was 
zealously  bent  on  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  <^  the 
community,  by  diffusing  around  him  the  blessings  of  educatioa« 
temperance,  and  piety.  The  Journal,  to  which  he  alludes,  was 
conducted  by  him  with  much  ability ;  and,  as  his  editorial  aer^ 
vices  were  entirely  gratuitous,  we  cannot  but  admire  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause.  He  was  preparing  himself  to  bless  the  rising 
empire  of  the  West. 

It  wiil  be  seen,  also,  from  these  letters,  that  he  had  sained  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  community  in  an  enviaUe  deffree. 
In  the  month  of  May  he  was  joined  by  his  two  brothers,  Wm. 
P.  Lynde,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Ljnade.  The  former  entered 
into  partnership  with  him  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  their  pros- 
pects were  full  of  encouragement  The  residence  of  Mr.  Lynde 
was  completed  early  in  the  summer,  and  every  thing  conspired 
to  make  him  happy.  Blessed  in  the  companion  of  his  da3rs,  and 
in  the  society  ot  kindred  and  friends ;  blessed  as  the  instrument 
of  good  to  others  ;  blessed  with  the  praise  of  the  virtuous  and 
good  ;  blessed  with  success  in  every  enterprise,  with  increasing 
influence,  and  with  bright  prospects  of  future  prosperity;  blessed 
with  health  and  fdenty ;  and,  above  all,  blessed  in  his  own  heart; 
who  more  likely  than  he  to  spend  a  long  and  happy  Ufe^  in 
moulding  the  destiny  of  a  j^rowing  people.  But  how  often  does 
the  rude  blast  scatter  the  fairest  blossoms ! 

In  the  month  of  July,  he  set  out  with  his  lady  on  a  visit  to 
New  York,  intending  also  to  be  in  New  Haven  at  Commence 
ment,  to  receive  his  second  degree,  and  attend  the  meeting  of 
his  class.  Circumstances  induced  him  to  change  his  plans,  im 
the  last  particular,  and  he  came  no  farther  East  than  &uratoga» 
where  he  attended  the  Temperance  Convention,  as  a  delegate 
from  Wisconsin.  This  was  the  last  public  act  of  his  life.  From 
this  place  he  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  an  extract  from  which 
may  be  interesting,  since  it  was  probably  the  last  production  of 
his  pen.  It  is  dated  first  at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  28th,  1841, 
and  subsequently  at  Truxton,  on  the  30th  of  the  sam^  month. — 
"  We  had  hoped  to  have  seen  yourself  and  lady,  at  this  grand 
convocation  of  wisdona,  talent,  and  benevolence,  and  regret  ex- 
ceedingly our  disappointment.  Did  I  say  too  much,  in  caliiii^ 
this  *  Third  National  Temperance  Convention'  a  grand  convo- 
cation of  wisdom,  talent,  and  benevolence,  when  we  number 
among  our  divines  such  men  as  Edwards,  Beman,  Patten,  Chee- 
ver,  Hun)phrey,  Todd,  Pierpont,  Scott  of  Sweden,  Bingham  of 
Sandwich  Islands;  and  among  our  statesmen,  WaJ worth,  Sav- 
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8^,  Jesnpt  D^van,  Smith.  You  know  not  what  aa  iBtelleetnal 
and  heart-touching,  invaluable  treat  you  have  lost,  in  not  partioi- 
patmg  in  the  deUberations  of  this  Convention.  Repeatedly* 
yesterday,  I  saw  a  Beman,  a  Jesup,  a  Walworth,  and  others  of 
their  stamp,  in  tears  at  the  tale  of  the  po€»r  reformed  drunkard* 
The  work  of  these  Wasfaingtonians  seems,  indeed,  to  be  alnaost 
miracutous,  and  their  zeal  is  equal  to  the  importance  of  their 
eause.'' 

He  conchided  this  letter  witfi  a  request  that  I  would  obtain 
£»>  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Before  it  was  conferred,  however, 
he  was  far  beyond  the  influence  of  earthly  honor.  On  Friday^ 
the  0th  of  August,  exactly  one  week  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
this  letter,  Mn  Lynde  left  Homer,  on  his  return  to  Milwaukee. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  L,,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  S- 
Lynde,  who  had  recently  left  Milwaukee,  to  visit  his  father,  in 
his  iUness.  The  party  set  out  in  high  spirits.  It  was  the  sec«- 
ond  anniversary  of  Air.  Lynda's  marriace ;  and  though  he  was 
leaving  the  parental  roof,  he  had  before  him  the  delightful  pros- 
pect of  speedily  welcoming  his  parents  to  his  own  dweUing ; 
for  his  &ther,  with  the  enmusiasm  and  enterprise  of  his  youths 
had  determined  to  follow  his  sons  to  the  West.  The  Sabbath 
was  spent  at  Buffalo,  and  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  party,  be* 
mg  anxious  to  avoid  spending  the  next  Lord's  day  on  the  lakes, 
took  passage  on  board  the  iU-fated  Erie.  The  day  had  been 
unpleasant,  but  towards  evening  the  sky  appecered  fair,  and 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  pleasant  voyage.  Mrs.  Itjnde  being 
a&cted  by  sea^sickness,  her  husband  tspent  the  afternoon  prin- 
cipally with  her  in  the  state  room.  In  the  evening,  he  had  just 
thrown  himself  carelessly  into  his  berth,  when  the  alarm  of  fire 
was  fifiven.  He  started  up,  in  some  agitation,  and  having  se- 
cured Mrs.  L's  life-preserver  about  her,  taking  his  with  him,  they 
left  the  room  together,  and  hastened  to  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
Thought  was  too  painful  for  utterance,  and  they  went  in  silence. 
Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread,  that  they 
had  to  run  before  them,  and  were  even  scorched  by  them,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  railing.  There  they  met  the  captain,  who 
told  them  to  jump  overboard  as  quick  as  possible.  Mrs.  L., 
having  inflated  her  life-preserver,  leaped  upon  the  railing,  sup- 
posing that  her  husband  did  the  same.  In  an  instant  t£s  boat 
hircbed,  and  she  was  thrown  into  the  water,  and  saw  him  no 
moz^  As  soon  as  she  could  recover  breath,  she  called  to  him^ 
bat  heard  no  answer.  Again  and  agam  she  called,  in  vain* 
She  was  buoyed  up,  still,  with  the  hope,  that,  as  they  both  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  escape,  he  might  be  floating  near  her. 
It  was  Hape^  that  blessed  Angel,  who  sustained  her  through  a 
scene  which  might  appal  the  stoutest  heart — a  scene  which  the 
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eye  could  not  bear  to  look  upon — where  the  elements  conibined 
for  man's  destruction ;  and  as  the  waters  raged  beneath,  and 
the  flames  reddened  the  sky,  the  agonizing  shrieks  of  two  hon* 
dred  souls,  to  many  of  whom  was  d^ed  even  the  poor  choice 
between  fire  and  flood,  went  up  to  heaven,  in  vain,  for  succor. 
Alas  I  what  ties  were  simdered,  what  hopes  were  withered,  on 
that  awfiil  night  1  The  youthful  husband  torn  in  a  moment  from 
her  whom  he  loved  more  than  all  the  world  beside ;  brother 
torn  from  brother ;  friend  from  friend ;  the  merchant  hastening 
to  meet  that  boat,  to  find  in  her  a  erave ;  a  whole  community 
of  emigrants,  braving  the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  and  traveling 
five  thousand  miles,  to  be  buried  together  in  the  bosom  of 
the  lake  I  The  blood,  even  at  this  period,  chills  at  the  recolleo- 
tion. 

Mrs.  L}mde  is  of  the  opinion  that  her  husband  said  nothing 
after  he  left  the  state-room.  But  I  am  inclined  to  credit  the 
statement  of  the  little  hero,  who  was  saved  by  clinging  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat  He  states,  substantially,  that  he  called  on 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  to  save  him.  The  latter,  as  she  was  filling  her 
life-preserver,  shook  her  head,  implying  that  they  could  not* 
Mr.  Lynde  said  to  him,  '^  No,  my  lad,  we  cannot  save  you ;  I 
am  very  sorry^  but  our  life-preservers  are  not  large  enough  for 
two.^  This  is  so  characteristic  of  my  friend,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  true.  It  shows  that  he  was  calm  in  his  own  feelings, 
and  full  of  kindness  and  solicitude  towards  others,  in  the  hour 
of  extreme  peril.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  two  young  men,  sujv 
posed  to  be  Mr.  Lynde  and  his  brother,  were  seen  to  leap  from 
the  burning  vessel,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Certain  it  is, 
that  spirits  which  had  been  so  closely  united  in  life,  and  which 
we  hope  were  both  prepared  for  heaven,  were  not  long  separated 
by  death.* 

What  a  sudden  and  appalling  reverse  was  here  I  Heart  and 
pen  alike  fail  me,  and  sorrow  must  be  brief.  By  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lynde,  the  class  of  1838  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  bright- 

*Mr.  W.  S.  Lynde  was  gradaated  at  Yale  College,  in  1839.  He  studied  law  at 
Oambridge,  and  lemoved  to  Mllwaakee  in  1841.  Thoagh  natarally  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position, he  was  much  beloved  by  his  classmates.  He  ne?er  made  a  profession  f3f  re- 
ligion, yet  he  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  serious  things,  and  gave  evidence 
to  his  iiieiids  of  hopefol  piety.  Tbete  is  a  melaaoholy  interest  about  his  death.  He 
kA  Milwaukee  in  July,  on  aoooont  of  his  anziay  for  his  fiither's  health.  If  he  httd 
waited  OM  day  longer,  he  would  have  received  infonnation  of  Us  fttbei^  reoovenr* 
Anived  at  Homer,  he  oondoded  to  qiend  the  winter  there ;  and  it  was  not  until  tbe 
day  that  his  brother  left,  that  he  altered  his  amuigemania,  and  set  out  with  him  ea 
the  iatal  journey .-^The  artksie  on  the  duties  of  the  AmwrifitB  Statesman,  Tel.  n.»  p. 
89,  is  from  his  pen. 
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est  omaments,  the  community  of  the  great  West  of  one  of  its 
most  valoable  members^  the  Church  of  a  pillar,  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  philanth]K>py  of  a  cordial  friend  and  able  advo- 
cate. The  circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  from  whom  he  had 
just  parted,  who  had  heesk  made  happy  in  his  society,  and  who 
had  sent  him  forth  again,  to  the  home  of  his  adoption,  with  the 
pra3rers  and  wishes  which  love  alone  can  utter,  were,  in  a  mo^ 
ment,  bereft  of  the  object  of  their  affection,  and  left  to  mourn 
the  wreck  of  their  fcmdest  hopes.  The  last  farewell  of  the  son 
and  brother  had  scarcely  di^  upon  their  ears,  ere  they  were 
shocked  and  confounded  by  the  intelligmice  of  the  sad  catastro- 
phe. Friends  at  a  distance  were  filled  with  grief  and  amaze- 
ment; and,  as  the  news  of  that  awe-inspring  event  spread 
through  the  land,  how  many  hearts  mdumed  lor  him — ^hearts 
that  had  known  and  tried  him ;  hearts  that  were  bound  to  his, 
by  friendship's  eariiest,  strongest  ties  I*    A  deep  gloom  was 

^The  fbUowing  resolutions  may  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Lynde 
was  held  at  Milwaukee. 

*'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  Milwaukee  Bar,  held  at  the  oiBce  of  Messrs. 
Randan  &  Prentiss,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  Aug.  1841,  J.  H.  Tweedy  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Francis  Randall  was  appointed  Secretary;  and  thereupon,  on  motion  of  H. 
Crocker,  Esq.,  the  following  )>reamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimoasly  adopted : — 

**  The  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Milwaukee  County  have  learned,  with  deep  and  un- 
feigned  regret,  the  melancholy  late  of  their  late  ftiend  and  brother,  Charles  J.  Lynde» 
who  perished  on  board  the  iU-fkted  Erie^  on  the  9th  inst.  The  Members  of  the  Bar, 
being  those  best  acquainted  with  the  many  Tirtues  that  adofned  his  charaeter ;  the  kind- 
Bfl88»  oonttesy,  and  gentlsmanly  bearing  that  marked  his  inleiooune  with  the  profesaioa 
and  society ;.  aad  who  wiU  moat  sensibty  feel  the  lots  which  they  hare  swftained  in  tbe 
untimely  fete  of  their  deceased  brothei^--entertaining  for  his  memory  the  highest  degree 
of  respect  and  esteem,  deem  it  their  duty  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory.  They  aH 
feel  that  they  haye  sustained  no  common  lops—that  one  has  been  suddenly  taken  from 
among  us,  to  whom  we  were  endeared  by  no  common  ties. 

'*  Mr.  Lynde  had  just  entered  upon  his  professional  career,  with  an  energy,  perse* 
Terance,  and  eleyation  of  principle,  which  would  have  made  him  an  honor  and  omar 
ment  to  his  profession.  His  character,  as  a  man  and  as  a  citiaen,  has  rendered  his 
loss  to  our  community  irreparable.  A  sincere  Christian,  and  a  philanthropist,  he  was 
erer  found  on  the  side  of  morality  and  good  order,  promoting  and  sustaining  them  by 
his  influence  and  the  unblemished  purity  of  his  life.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Lynde 
among  us,  though  brief,  was  sufllcfent  to  leare  behind  an  enviaUe  reputation,  and  to 
attach  to  him  a  laige  body  of  friends,  who  wiU  long  mourn  his  loss.  But  a  few  weeks 
siaee,  he  was  among  us,  and  the  prospects  of  none  were  more  flattering  fer  a  life  of 
uMAdness  and  honor.  But,  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  and  the  commencemeat  of  his 
caseer,  he  is  taken  from  among  us,  leaving  behind  hhn  an  example  of  purity  of  Mfe 
wtafeh  we  miy  aU  be  proud  to  imitate.    Theiafere, 

**Rttolvtd,  That  the  Members  of  this  Bar  feel,  with  deep  semrifcdity,  tbe  loas  which 
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spread,  by  this  intelligence,  over  the  noeeting  of  the  class,  and 
ail  present  united  in  the  expression  of  sympathy  and  sorrow. 
But  what  language  can  express  the  sorrow  of  her  heart,  whose 
hopes,  whose  earthly  all,  were  buried  in  his  grave  I  She  had 
entered  on  a  pathway  spread  with  roses ;  but  soon,  alas  I  tbey 
withered,  and  left  the  naked  thorns. 

Several  days  after  the  catastrophe,  the  body  of  Mr.  Lynde 
was  found,  with  an  uninflated  life-preserver  fastened  around  it. 
It  was  interred,  temporarily,  at  Silver  Creek. 

Thus  perished  <me  whom  nature  had  adorned  with  many  of 
her  choicest  gifts ;  education  with  many  of  the  rarest  accom- 
plishments ;  grace  with  many  of  the  noblest  virtues.  He  was 
a  good  man ;  and  if  talent,  industry,  and  application,  controlled 
by  moral  principle,  and  subordinated  to  noble  aims  and  vast 
desires,  are  the  elements  of  greatness,  he  was  a  great  man.  In 
reviewing  his  character,  we  find  much  to  admire  and  imitate, 
little  to  condemn.  He  had  his  faults,  indeed,  and  none  was 
more  sensible  of  them  than  himself,  none  more  willing  to  be  re- 
proved. Yet,  in  all  things  he  merits  the  commendaticm  of  hav- 
ing aimed  to  do  that  which  is  right.  He  was  ambitious,  but  in 
him  ambition  was  not  ignoble ;  and  he  knew  how  to  sacrifice 
self  for  the  good  of  others. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid,  in  this  sketch,  that  strain  of  in- 
discriminate eulogy,  so  common  to  bioeraphy.  Yet,  I  doubt 
not,  if  what  is  here  written  had  been  subjected  to  his  criticism* 
before  his  death,  he  would,  with  his  characteristic  modesty, 
have  called  it  flattery.  He  would  have  thought  his  name  un- 
worthy of  being  brought  thus  before  the  public  eye.  But  I  am 
equally  confident  that  all  who  knew  him  will  pronounoe  this 

B>rtrait  to  be  true  to  the  life — ^by  no  means  a  flattering  likeness, 
oubtless,  the  connoisseur  in  character  will  find  much  to  criti- 
cise in  the  model  here  presented  ;  here  there  may  be  a  line  ex- 
cessive, there  a  line  deficient  This  feature  may  be  too  promi- 
nent, that  expression  too  tame.  But  whatever  the  practised  eve 
might  thus  detect,  there  is  no  fault  so  striking  as  to  arrest  the 

they,  in  ooaunoii  with  this  community,  hrnve  sustained,  in  the  death  of  Cfawles  J. 
Lynde,  a  Member  of  this  Bar. 

"  Jfetofocrf,  That  we  cherish  the  highest  respecst  lor  the  oourteay  and  Irindnesa  of  hi* 
professioiial  life,  and  lor  the  amiable  and  exoellent  qualities  which  belonged  to  him  •• 
a  man. 

"  Rmlved,  That  to  testily  these  sentiments,  we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  moom- 
ing  thirty  days ;  and  that  the  officers  of  this  meetmg  be  requested  to  fiMvard  a  oo^. 
of  these  proceedings  to  the  afflicted  and  bereaved  fiuniiy  of  tiie  deceased,  and  to  t«i- 
der  to  Uwoc  the  oondolaaee  and  aymnathy  of  his  brethren  of  the  Bar." 
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attention  of  the  <X)mmon  observer,  or  to  mar  the  symmetry  erf 
a  good  and  noble  man. 

Such  was  the  suddenness  of  Mr.  Lynde's  removal,  that  we 
have  no  death-bed  scene  to  portray,  no  pleasant  recollections  of 
the  departing -saint.  We  must  seek  for  consolation  in  his  life ; 
and  here  is  consolation,  rich  and  lasting.  We  do  not  sorrow 
for  him,  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Another  spirit  has  beea 
ackled  to  the  innumerable  blood-bought  throng.  Another  throne 
is  occupied  in  the  heavenly  city — another  crown  is  worn,  an- 
other barp  is  sounding  there.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  met 
rfeath,  terrible  as  it  came  to  him,  fearlessly  ;  and  that  he  looked 
through  the  brief  period  of  his  sufferings,  to  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. And  we  may  hope,  with  favor  and  with  reason,  that 
the  soul,  purified  as  by  fire,  appears  even  now  in  robes  of  white 
before  the  throne  of  God ;  and  that  the  body,  which  became  the 
easy  prey  of  the  devouring  elements,  puriJSed  in  like  manner, 
and  tiius  made  spiritual,  shall  be  united  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
"For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
•them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him."  He 
had  a  hope  in  Jesus^  and  sleeps  in  him.  Let  his  monument  be 
the  broken  pillar ;  or  rather  the  shaft  wrought  here  in  all  its 
fair  proportions,  then  taken  to  be  polished  and  adorned  for  a 
place  in  the  upper  temple. 


HOPE. 


Trsmk  is  a  power  that  soothes  the  wearied  boqI, 

And  lull*  to  rest  the  warriog  paasions  there ; 
It  Uds  the  warea  of  grief  no  more  to  roll> 

And  eenda  to  heaven  the  spirit's  tmsling  prayer. 
We  all  are  wanderers  through  this  vale  of  tean ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  precede  our  saddest  sighs ; 
Onr  joys  depart  with  our  departing  years, 

And  that  for  which  we  strive,  still  farther  flies : 
Yet  Hope  sends  from  her  home  her  heavenly  ray. 
And  soothes  the  soul  with  prospects  of  a  better  day. 

It  comes  in  laughing  Childhood*s  joyous  hours — 
Sweet  hours,  that  know  no  grief,  and  care  for  naught, 

When  o'er  the  pure  blue  sky  no  storm-cloud  lowers. 
And  Hope  for  us  a  fairy  scene  hath  wrought. 

Our  Youth  comes  on — ^y^et  Hope  is  with  ns  now, — 
Yonth,  with  its  visions  high,  and  daring  schemev — 
15 
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Ite  ready  hand — \\a  flashing-  eye  and  noble  brow- 
Its  joys,  fleeting  and  fair  as  nightly  dreama — 
Its  grief,  oft  tuning  to  sad  notes  its  song — 
That  early  song,  which  floats  so  sweet  her  bowers  among. 

Still  farther  down  the  stream  of  life  we  sail. 
And  Manhood  calls  ua  to  its  toil  and  care  ; 

The  visions  of  our  early  days  we  hail- 
Not  half  their  early  loveliness  they  wear.. 

Yet  gallantly  our  proud  barque  speedeth  on, 

While  winds  and  waves  around  her  chant  their  song; 

And  though  we  mourn  that  those  glad  chimes  are  gone. 
Whose  notes  of  joy  the  breezes  bore  along ; 

Still,  Hope  points  onward,  to  a  promised  scene. 

Adorned  with  summer  flowers,  and  robed  in  richest  green. 

When  Age  hath  laid  on  us  his  palsied  hand. 

And  shadows  curtain  o'er  the  paths  we've  roved ; 
And  when  down  to  the  silent  spirit-tand 

Have  gone  our  youthful  friends — the  fondly  loved— 
O  then  it  is  we  gladly  seek  her  shrine. 

When  prophet  voices  whisper  sweet  delight. 
And  angel  hands  point  on  to  realms  divine. 

Brighter  than  e*er  have  met  our  mortal  sight. 
Here  did  we  feel  in  all  the  scenes  of  life. 
An  anchor  to  the  soul  when  comes  our  final  strife.  Wahd. 


NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

JLiTESATUEE  has  been  aptly  defined  "  the  product  of  the  re- 
corded mind  of  all  ages  and  countries.**  The  universal  store- 
house of  knowledge,  the  treasures  of  every  age  and  country 
have  flowed  into  it,  and  sought  to  render  themselves  immortal, 
by  partaking  of  its  own  immortality.  Statesmen — the  wise 
and  good — philosophers — the  pride  of  their  time  and  their  spe- 
cies— scholars,  legislators,  and  poets,  have  sought  and  obtained 
from  it  their  apotheoses.  The  universal  bond  of  nations,  it  has 
connected  them  together  by  an  indissoluble  tie,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  linked  with  their  history  the  past,  present,  and 
future. 

While,  however,  in  its  general  features^  the  literature  of  ev- 
ery age  and  country  possesses  thus  a  remarkable  similarity  of 
omline,  in  the  detail  there  will  be  found  to  exist  a  wide  discrep- 
ancy of  character.    The  literature  of  one  natkm  is  marked  Iqr 
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certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature,  wholly  unlike  that  of 
another — presenting  in  turn  every  variety  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  characteristics  of  French  literature  are  ease  and 
vivacity — qualities  wholly  unknown  to  the  powerful  Castilian. 
Italian  literature,  also,  is  of  the  color  of  its  own  skies,  warm, 

forgeous,  and  magnificent ;  while  the  EngUsh  has  borrowed  the 
ue  of  its  own  blue  depths.  In  the  former,  we  have  the  poetry 
of  feeling — in  the  latter,  the  poetry  of  thought ;  in  the  one,  the 
warm  tints  of  Titian — in  the  other,  the  landscape  loveliness  of 
Lorraine.  In  short,  nationality  of  character,  not  the  external 
form  merely,  but  the  internal  spirit,  distinguishes  the  produc- 
tions of  each  and  of  all,  and  renders  them  at  once  extraordi- 
nary and  unique. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  nationality  of  literature  t — ^in 
other  words,  whence  does  it  proceed  ?  This  subject  we  pro- 
pose at  present  to  examine. 

**  Literature  is  the  type  of  national  character."  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  same  causes  which  influence  the  character 
of  a  nation,  must  influence  that  of  its  literature.  These  last,  it 
has  been  customary  for  writers  in  general  to  divide  into  two 
classes,  viz :  moral  and  physical ;  by  the  former,  denoting  the 
influence  of  education,  law,  government,  &c. ;  and  by  the  latter, 
that  of  climate,  soil,  and  natural  scenery.  Of  these,  the  former 
theory  has,  in  general,  been  more  strongly  advocated  by  those 
who  have  taken  up  sides  in  the  argument  For  ourselves,  we 
incline  rather  to  the  latter  theory — ^that  of  physical  causes,  not 
only  as  superior  to  the  former,  in  itself  considered,  but,  as  we 
shail  attempt  to  show,  as  accounting  more  satisfactorily  for  the 
results  in  question. 

The  influence  of  physical  causes  on  national  character,  can 
Bot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Aside  from  the  influence  of  soil 
and  climate,  that  of  natural  scenery  is  not  the  least  important 
element  in  this  particular.  The  view  of  nature,  in  her  savage 
wildness — ^her  vast  amphitheatre  of  woods  and  hills — her  crag 
piled  upon  crag,  in  lone  magnificence — her  impenetrable  forests 
—her  dashing  cataracts  and  sounding  streams,  are  objects,  of 
all  others,  fitted  to  awe  the  mind,  and  inspire  in  it  corresponding 
emotions  of  terror  and  sublimity.  On  daily  contact  with  forms 
of  external  nature  such  as  these,  the  mind,  imbued  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scene,  becomes  itself,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
objects  which  it  is  accustomed  to  contemplate.  The  Norse- 
man catches  the  roar  of  the  mountain  torrent,  as  it  echoes  down 
his  native  steep,  and  to  its  wild,  stormy  music,  his  spirit  answer^ 
with  fiercer  tone.  The  Highlander  thrills  at  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe  on  his  native  heath,  and  the  step  of  the  Swi9S  peasaat 
bounds  with  a  lighter  glee,  at ''  sunset,"  when 
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*'lhe  Ranx  des  Vaehe  is  sunf , 
And  lights  are  o^er  the  Heloctiao  mountains  flung.'* 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  scenery  of  a  different  cast,  upon  the 
mindy  less  apparent ;  for 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  hokb 
Communion  with  her  visible  Ibrms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ; — for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musmgs»  with  a  nuld 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steaLi  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware." 

Nature,  in  her  gayer,  as  "well  as  her  sterner  mood — ^her  attri- 
butes of  beauty,  as  well  as  sublimity — the  fair,  the  grand,  and 
the  beautiful  in  creation,  alike  have  something  in  unison  with 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  soul,  fitted  to  awe,  or  soften,  or  refine 
the  spirit. 

Such,  then,  are  the  elements  of  national  character — in  their 
constitution,  original,  ffrand,  and  expressive ;  combining  in  one 
form  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  as  well  as  arL  Per- 
manence, moreover,  is  their  essential  attribute ;  for  the  forms  of 
nature,  like  herself,  are  eternal. 

To  apply  our  remarks  on  this  point  to  the  subject  before  us — 
the  nationality  of  literature.  We  have  seen  that  physical  causes 
in  general,  may  be  traced  as  the  origin  of  national  character ; 
and  still  farther,  that  literature  itself  is  the  type  of  national 
character — its  distinct  form  and  impression.  Vp'e  are  furnished 
at  once,  therefore,  with  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  before 
us — the  nationality  of  literature,  viz : — the  influence  of  external 
causes  acting  upon  the  mind,  and  through  that  on  the  literature 
of  a  nation.  Thus,  also,  with  regard  to  the  process  by  which 
this  is  effected.  The  mind,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene, 
borrows  hues  from  earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  throws  upon  the  can- 
vas images  of  life  and  light  and  beauty.  Every  mountain  and 
valley,  every  streamlet  and  rill,  becomes  thus  instinct  with  life 
and  being,  eloquent  with  thought  and  feelinff.  And  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  attribute,  literature  itself  is  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit.  Hence  the  nationality  of  character  which  marks 
the  productions  of  those  writers,  who  have  felt  most  deeply  the 
influence  of  the  scenes  here  described.  Scott,  the  wizard  of  the 
North — the  echo  of  whose  border  minstrelsy  yet  lingers  on  the 
ear  with  an  enchanting  spell,  is  a  truly  national  poet.  Bums, 
too,  whose  soul  was  steeped  in  mountain  scenery — ^whose  mind 
flowed  out,  like  his  own  Ayr,  in  varied,  yet  beautiful  windings, 
J0  another  of  the  same  mould.     Their  strains  must  liTe,  for  ttwy 
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are  nature's  bards,  and  contain  in  themselves  the  principles  of 
immortality. 

Thus  far  we  have  adverted  principally  to  the  influence  of 
physical  causes  on  national  literature  ;  we  come  now,  however, 
to  a  not  less  important  point,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  viz. 
the  introduction  of  national  themes  into  Uie  body  of  literature. 
National  ballads,  or  tales  founded  on  the  representation  of  na- 
tional character  and  manners,  at  the  same  time  that  they  interest 
by  mere  charm  of  description,  are  pre<eminently  fitted  to  pre- 
serve alive  this  characteristic  of  literature.  They  breathe  the 
national  spirit  in  its  living  embodyment  of  story  or  song.  Like 
those  fond  airs  warbled  about  us  in  our  infancy,  haunting  us 
with  wild,  yet  untaught  melody,  they  give  back,  with  greater 
purity,  the  first  fresh  feelings  ol  the  soS.  Couched  whether  in 
the  stirring  verse  of  the  North  minstrel,  or  in  the  gentle  lay  of 
the  Troubadour,  they  are  the  same  unimitated,  inimitable  pro- 
ductions of  art  Descriptions  drawn  from  rural  life,  illustrative 
of  the  same  subject,  possess  this  trait  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
while  they  have  a  freshness  of  interest,  which  fictitious  narra- 
tive— the  visions  of  the  poet  and  novelist—- can  never  excite.  Of 
this  fact  many  writers  have  apparently  been  aware,  and  by  ta- 
king their  incidents  from  real  life — the  every  day  character  of 
the  people— have  gone  directly  to  the  fountain  head  of  national 
literature,  and  drawn  thence  the  materials  of  their  art.  They 
have  not  only  sketched  the  lineaments  of  national  character,  in 
outline  and  detail,  but  have  caught,  as  it  were,  its  expression^ 
and  embodied  it  on  descriptive  painting.  Those  popular  super- 
stitions, also,  which  linger  around  the  character  of  a  people,  and  - 
tinge,  in  a  measure,  the  complexion  of  their  institutions,  have 
assumed  a  new  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  poet,  the  novel- 
ist, and  historian.  By  interweaving  these  last,  accordingly,  as 
they  occur,  into  the  texture  of  their  composition,  they  have  ren- . 
dered  them  peculiarly  national,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
contributed  to  heighten  the  efiect  of  their  description,  by  the 
mingled  charms  of  poetry  and  romance.  It  is  this  circumstance 
— ^the  nationality  of  his  productions,  considered  more  particu- 
larly in  this  aspect,  also,  which  has  given  to  the  writings  of  Scott 
a  more  than  human  interest,  and  thrown  a  charm  around  the 
border  lakes  and  streams  of  his  native  land,  as  imperishable  as 
the  genius  of  song.  In  his  English  novels,  indeed,  this  feature 
is  less  apparent,  and  we  wander  through  lofty  palaces  and  de- 
serted halls,  with  a  sigh  of  despondency,  for  purer  air  and  more 
iDspiring  scenery, 

••  Along  thy  banks,  sweet  Teilh." 

£▼00  Scott  himself  do^s  not  seem  to  be  always  at  home  in  his 
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descriptions,  nor  does  he  ever  breathe  so  free  an  air,  as  when, 
with  fearless  step,  he  treads  his  native  heath,  or  leaps  from  crag 
to  crag, 

«  Along  BenJedi's  hoary  side," 

in  breathless  terror. 

Cowper,  again,  is  a  truly  English  poet,  and  there  is  a  home 
charm  in  his  descriptions,  which  at  once  pleases  and  captivates 
the  mind.  The  cottage,  with  low  thatched  roof,  and  vine-clad 
porch — the  "  green,  green  hedge-row  and  the  crystal  tarn" — 
are  all  English,  and  such  only  as  could  have  been  drawn  by  the 
soul  of  an  Englishman.  Wordsworth,  also,  is  a  kindred  spirit, 
some  of  whose  minor  sketches  possess  a  delightful  charm  of 
ease  and  simplicity,  and  though  in  general  we  cannot  coincide 
with  his  theory,  yet  we  love  and  admire  the  poet  of  nature  and 
humanity. 

And  here,  we  would  remark,  is  the  true  essence  of  literature 
itself.  It  is  not  originality  simply,  polish  of  style,  or  ornament, 
musical  flow  of  expression,  but  nationality  of  character — the 
power  of  interpreting  national  thought.  The  former  may,  in- 
deed, exist  without  the  latter,  but  in  name  only — ^not  in  reality — 
the  shadow,  not  the  substance.  Indeed,  nationality  of  charac- 
ter is  to  literature,  what  expression  is  to  the  human  countencuice 
— ^the  soul  of  life  and  light  and  intelligence.  Without  it,  litera- 
ture itself  is  cold  and  lifeless — a  pulseless,  inanimate  mass  of 
matter ;  with  it,  it  is  a  lively,  breathing  spirit. 

Nor  is  the  original  diflference  which  exists  in  the  literature  of 
different  nations,  an  important  truth  in  literary  science,  alone ; 
it  is  also  a  fundamental  rule  in  all  our  inquiries  in  respect  to 
the  characteristics  of  literature.  The  laws  on  which  such  dif- 
ference is  founded,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  immutable,  and,  as 
such,  unlimited  in  their  influence,  by  time,  or  chance,  or  fkte. 
The  idea  of  a  general  literature,  therefore — a  literature  for  the 
world — ^an  idea  which  has,  of  late,  gained  credence  in  society, 
becomes,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  only  a  splendid  illusion. 
This  might  be  inferred,  indeed,  from  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced in  respect  to  the  nationality  of  literature,  and  its  exclu- 
sive character.  Nature  herself,  it  would  seem,  has  answered 
the  question.  She  has  circumscribed  literature  by  geographical 
limits — ^has  enclosed- it  within  the  eternal  barriers  of  ocean  and 
mountain,  and  appointed  it  bounds  which  it  may  not  pass.  To 
attempt,  therefore,  to  overthrow  these  barriers — ^by  a  sort  of 
Macadamizing  process  to  level  these  distinctions — is  not  only 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason  and  philosophy,  but  to  violate 
at  once  the  laws  of  nature,  as  irrevocable  as  her  existence. 

Again,  it  is  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  the  same  principle  for 
which  we  are  contending,  that  English  writers  in  general  have 
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Tentared  to  charge  Americans'As  whoHy  deficient  in  native  tal- 
ent— ^in  fact,  of  having  no  literature.  We  might,  indeed,  smile 
at  the  conceit,  as  well  as  ignorance,  displayed  in  the  asser- 
ticm,  were  it  not  too  much  in  character  with  the  national 
vanity,  to  merit  particular  remark.  Because  we  have  not,  in 
our  own  country,  a  privileged  class  in  society,  corresponding  to 
the  European  literath  must  we  therefore  be  set  down  as  wholly 
deficient  in  national  literature  ?  Truly,  such  persons  forget  the 
fact  of  the  important  difference  which  must  ever  exist  in  the 
literature  of  diSerent  nations,  when  they  attempt  to  measure 
our  literature  by  their  line  and  compass,  and  set  up  for  us  an 
artificial  standard,  to  which  they  would  fain  have  us  conform. 
No  wander,  therefore,  that  in  endeavoring  to  accommodate  our 
literature  to  their  bed  of  Procrustes,  they  are  unable  to  extend 
us  dimensions  to  a  capacity  with  their  colossal  fabric  Not 
that  we  are  by  any  means  deficient  in  native  talent.  America 
has  many  a  "  bright  gay  jewel"  of  the  mine,  in  the  coronet  that 
sparkles  on  her  brow — ^  bright  particular  stars**  in  the  galaxy 
of  her  literature.  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Percival,  Willis — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  gifted  ones  who  have  wreathed  their 
own  with  their  country's  glory — whose  voices  have  been  heard 
in  other  lands — whose  strains  have  echoed  in  other  climes. 
Their  names  are  familiar  as  household  words — their  memories 
linked  with  the  reminiscences  of  the  past.  The  past !-— even 
now  comes  a  voice  from  the  past,  as  yon  branches  drop  mourn- 
fully to  the  breeze,  sighing  the  requiem  of  their  departed  bard, 
literature  herself  weeps  her  **  lost  Pleiad,"  and  the  Naiads  la- 
ment at  the  tomb  of  Hillhouse.  But  to  proceed.  In  philoso- 
phy, in  oratory,  in  eloquence,  we  have  names  proud  as  those 
which  adorn  the  annals  of  any  country — we  have  a  Channing, 
a  Bancroft,  and  an  Everett,  the  writers  of  the  present  age ; 
and  last,  not  least,  a  Clay,  a  Calhoun,  and  a  Webster — ^master 
spirits  in  the  field  of  American  mind.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  however,  our  country  as  yet  is  young — our  literature  in  its 
comparative  infancy  ;  nor  can  we  expect  of  infancy  the  strength 
of  manhood.  Years  must  have  been  added  to  our  national  ex- 
istence— ^time  have  given  weight  to  experience — antiquity,  which 
hallows  every  thing,  have  hallowed  its  reminiscences,  ere  litera- 
ture ahall  assume  its  proper  place  among  American  arts  and 
sciences. 

And  the  process  is  going  on.  As  year  after  year  rolls  over 
our  republic,  the  shadows  of  time  are  beginning  to  lengthen, 
and  the  living  scenes  of  the  present  are  becoming  only  the  stored 
recollections  of  the  past  Antiquity  mantles  every  thing,  and 
the  wild  scenes  of  Indian  adventure  are  fast  becoming  the  le- 
gendary traditkms  of  history,  and  the  deeds  of  the  ruritana 
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chronicled  in  scmg.  Our  country  is  beginning  to  have  her  past 
rich  in  the  materials  of  poetry  and  romance,  the  triumpt»  of 
Hterary  adventure.  And  hereafter,  if  some  future  bard  shall 
arise,  like  Milton,  to  weave  his  immortal  epic,  he  will  not  seek 
in  other  lands  lor  the  materials  which  exist  in  his  own.  Amer- 
ica herself  will  then  furnish  the  materials  of  a  national  htera* 
tore.  Our  mighty  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  our  boundless 
prairies,  and  beautiiul  vallevs,  shall  be  renowned  in  song,  put 
forth  by  native  bards,  and  there  shall  be  more  than  a  Seaman* 
der,  a  Jramassus,  and  a  Yale  of  Tempe,  in  America. 

Nor  are  our  prospects  an  illusion.  The  past  is  but  the  future. 
Magnus  ah  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo.  Already  a  new  or* 
dOT  of  things  arises  on  our  view — ^an  era  brighter  than  has  ever 
yet  dawned  upon  the  world — ^the  era  of  philosophy  and  the  arts 
— ^the  golden  age  of  literature.  Long  since  sang  the  prophet  and 
the  bard, 

Venient  annis  Seecula  seris, 
QikibuB  Oceanus  vincula  rerom 
Laxet  et  ing'eos  pateat  telluv 
Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes 
Ncc  sii  lerris  Ultima  Thule. 

RiENZI. 


THE  YEARS. 


Ajuojio  the  Vale  of  Life,  Time'n  ftiiUen  tide  . 

Is  ever  nishiDg  on; 
Borne  on  its  ceaseless  wave,  our  moments  glide. 

Scarce  told,  ere  they  are  gone. 
Swiftly  the  tide  is  flowing  to  the  sea — 
The  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity. 
Like  leaves  in  Autumn,  strewn  upon  the  wave. 
We  gaily  dance  along  unto  the  grave. 
Now,  in  imagination,  swid — ^now  slow. 
Its  never  pausing  billows  onward  flow  : 
When  bright  the  sky,  we  swiftly  haste  away — 
When  clouds  collect,  the  envious  waves  delay. 

But  hark !  methinks  a  dii^ge-like  sound  I  hem, 

Moumftd  as  the  winter  wind ; 
See  the  phantom  of  the  paitiag  year» 

Giant-like,  yet  undefined ! 
Winter's  snow  lies  thick  upon  his  brow, 
PftUM  wbh  a^s,  bm  siiMWi  timU*  w»w.; 
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His  clouded  orbs  aie  lustreless  and  dim. 
Poor  Old  Year !  'tis  almost  o'er  with  him. 
Trembling  he  stands  beside  his  open  tomb. 
He  feels  that  Midnight's  chime  will  seal  his  doom. 
Fallen— stricken  Monarch  of  the  Year ! 
To-morrow's  rising  sun  shall  light  thy  bier. 

And  see  approach  yon  sable,  spectral  train. 

That  press  upon  his  feet ; 
Hurtling  onward,  Joys  unreal — Pleasures  vain. 

Amid  the  crowd  I  greet. 
Though  faded  now,  these  once  were  visions  blight. 
That  told  of  hours  of  pleasure  and  delight ; 
But  now  their  pallid  cheeks  or  hectic  glow, 
I  deem,  should  tell  of  misery  and  woe. 
'Tis  midnight  by  the  chime !— >around  his  bier 
They  crowd — ^Departed  Monarch  of  the  Year ! 
But,  lo !  amid  the  gathering  shades  of  nigfat, 
Tis  gone — another  vision  greets  my  sight ! 

Hail !  thou  new-bom,  smiling,  cherub  boy. 

New  genius  of  the  year ; 
With  dazzling  presages  of  coining  joy. 

We  hid  thee  welcome  here. 
Smooth  and  honeyed  words  thy  tongue  doth  speak, 
A  smile  iM  dancing  on  thy  dimpled  cheek ; 
The  syren  Hope  her  rainbow  hues  hath  spread 
About  the  sunny  tresses  of  thy  head. 
Now  that  thine  aged,  fidlen  sire  hath  gone. 
Cast  thou  his  snowy  vest  and  mantle  on ; 
Change  it  lor  one  o'er-wreathed  with  flowers,  in  Spring, 
Till  Summer  o'er  thy  fonn  her  verdant  mantle  flmg. 

Ajid  ye,  ye  four  young  Seasons  of  the  year, 

Attend  upon  your  King  t 
Bid  yonr  new-crowned  Monarch  welcome  here. 

And  each  your  tribute  bring. 
Come,  viigin  Spring,  forsake  thy  budding  bowtrs. 
And  strew  thy  Monarch's  path  with  new-blown  iiawefs  ;*- 
Come,  Summer,  in  thy  blooming  loveliness  ^— 
Come,  Autumn,  in  thy  gorgeous,  varied  dress ; 
And  Winter,  thou  <X  the  open,  snowy  brow» 
Before  thine  infant  Monarch's  sceptre  bow. 
Te  Honfs,  that  smiling  in  the  future  wait. 

With  flying  feet  attend  yoor  Monarch's  sUte.  ^. 

VOL.  vn.  16 
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THE  THREE  FRIENDS. 

A  COLLBOB  JUBMUruCBirCX. 

'*  AU  three  ran  an  equal  race, 

A  most  constant  friendship  proving. 

Equally  biiloved  and  loving ; 

All  their  Mrishes,  joys,  the  same ; 

BratherSy  only  not  in  name."  Lamb. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  collegiate  course,  which  I  waa  pass- 
ing at  one  of  our  New  England  institutions,  I  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  three  young  men  from  the  South.  Na- 
tives of  the  same  State  with  myself,  the  same  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  leave  my  home,  had  actuated  them — a  desire  for 
the  better  facilities  of  obtaining  an  education,  than  our  own 
State  afforded.  Their  names  were  P*****,  D*****,  and  L****. 
Never  have  I  seen  three  individuals  so  alive  to  one  another's 
interests.  The  wishes,  the  hopes,  and  the  wants  of  one,  were 
the  wishes,  the  hopes,  and  the  wants  of  the  three.  They  roomed, 
they  slept,  and  ate  together.  Their  union  appeared  to  be  in- 
dissoluble, and  such  in  reality  it  was,  as  far  as  any  earthly  influ- 
ence was  concerned.  But  there  is  a  power  to  which  all  thin^ 
human  must  succomb.  Death  came — and  the  three  friends 
were  separated,  never  to  be  re-united  on  earth.  D*****,  who 
was  the  youngest,  had  scarcely  impressed  the  last  fond  kiss 
upon  his  only  near  relative — a  sister — (for  father  and  mother 
he  had  none,)  when  disease  marked  him  for  its  victim — ere  he 
had  been  two  short  months  a  student  amongst  us.  But  in  that 
brief  space  were  seen  the  flashings  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
cast  And  to  the  few  who  knew  him  well,  he  is  endeared  by  a 
thousand  recollections,  which  his  virtues  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion are  constantly  calling  to  remembrance.  To  his  classmates 
he  was  not  generally  known.  Naturally  retiring  and  unobtru- 
sive, he  formed  few  intimacies  while  in  College.  But  all  who 
did  know  him,  loved  him  with  a  brother's  tenderness.  And 
when,  at  evening  prayer,  the  sad  news  came,  that  D*****  was 
no  more,  every  heart  lost  its  wonted  cheerfulness — while  his 
friends  wept  for  him.  We  carried  him  to  the  ffrave.  But  in 
that  long  and  solemn  procession,  while  here  and  there  the  moist- 
ened cheek  and  sad  expression  denoted  the  bereaved  friend,  no 
enemy  was  found — ^no  careless  or  indifferent  spectator.  All  felt 
the  common  loss,  and  many  were  the  tears  dropped  upon  the 
orphan's  grave. 

p*««#*  ^(j  {^#*««  y^QYe  now,  as  it  were,  left  alone ;  and  al- 
though tha  G^aAfif  as  a  whole,  sympathized  with  them  in  their  be- 
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reavement,  they  still  felt  that  they  had  lost  what  could  not  be 
regained.  A  melancholy  sadness  seemed  to  steal  over  them ; 
for  months  they  communed  alone  with  themselves^  and  returned 
the  proffered  consolations  of  their  fellow  students,  with  a  dampen- 
ing smile.  Thus  they  continued  for  some  time,  when,  unable  to 
drive  from  their  minds  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  had  bar* 
assed  them  since  the  death  of  their  mutual  friend,  they  both 
determined  to  return  home.  But  the  friends  of  L****,  who 
were  anxious  that  he  should  complete  his  studies,  in  which  he 
was  now  so  far  advanced,  opposed  this  design.  P*****  was  * 
more  successful.  His  parents,  after  much  hesitation,  gave  a 
reluctant  consent,  and  he  immediately  departed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father,  in  Virginia.  Of  the  three,  who  but  three 
months  before,  had,  with  buoyant  spirits  and  high  expectations, 
enrolled  their  names  in  the  College  Register,  L****  alone  re- 
mained. Possessed  of  a  mind  of  great  resolution  of  purpose, 
he  was  enabled,  at  length,  to  soar  above  the  sorrows  which  had 
long  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and  began  gradually  to  mingle 
again  with  his  classmates.  In  person  he  was  about  the  middle 
height,  and  with  a  form  of  symmetry,  and  features  beaming 
brightly  with  intelligence,  he  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  our  number.  By  his  gentlemanly  deportment 
and  frank  disposition,  he  soon  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  the 
whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  To  his  books  he  applied  him- 
self with  great  diligence,  and  reached  to  a  high  standing  among  . 
the  talented  part  of  the  class.  With  the  noble  resolution  to 
please  his  friends,  and  fit  himself  for  future  usefulness,  he  toiled, 
and  toiled  hard,  by  night  and  by  day.  With  untiring  perse- 
verance, he  crept  up  the  hill  of  knowledge.  But  ere  he  could 
put  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  object  of  his  hopes.  Death  rushed 
between. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in  life.  It  was 
on  Wednesday  evening.  At  that  time,  it  was  customary  for 
the  members  of  the  Institution  to  meet  in  their  several  Society 
rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  debate.  Of  one  of  the  Societies, 
L****  was  a  prominent  member,  and  on  the  evening  alluded  to 
he  seemed  to  surpass  himself.  Methinks  I  see  him  now,  as  I 
saw  him  then,  excelling  others  in  thought  and  eloquence,  as  he 
excelled  them  in  form  and  noble  bearing.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  I  occupied  my  accustomed  seat  in  the  chapel.  The 
preacher  rose  to  pray,  and  in  the  course  of  his  prayer  I  heard 
him  supplicate  Almighty  God,  •*  to  look  with  mercy  upon  one  of 
our  number^  who  was  dangerously  ill"  Turning  to  my  neighbor, 
I  eagerly  inquired,  "  who  it  could  be  r  and,  as  he  answered, 
L****,  oh  how  my  heart  sunk  within  me  !  I  rushed  from  the 
diapel,  almost  beside  myself. '   L****  and  I  had  long  been 
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friends — ^intimate  friends.  Three  dajrs  previous,  however,  a 
slight  difRcuity  arose  between  us — ^we  parted  in  anger ;  and 
now,  that  he  was  so  suddenly  brought  so  near  his  end,  my  heart 
smote  me.  I  cursed  my  hasty  passion  a^ain  and  again.  I  took 
the  whole  blame  upon  myself,  and  longed  to  ask  his  forgiveness. 
As  I  left  the  chapel,  I  hurried  to  his  room,  but  was  denied  ad- 
mittance. "  Poor  L****  was  too  weak  to  see  any  one.**  With 
feelings  overpowered  with  grief,  I  sought  my  own  room,  and 
there  1  knelt,  and  offered  up  my  first  prayer  to  God — I  prayed 
for  the  restoration  of  my  friend.  That  night  no  sleep  came 
near  my  eyes  ;  I  thought  of  nothing  but  L****  and  death. 
Again  and  again  I  prayed,  or  rather  tried  to  pray.  But  what 
could  my  prayers  avail?  The  earnest  supplications  of  the 
righteous  even,  (and  many  such  were  offered  up,)  had  no  power 
to  stop  the  grim  messenger.  The  next  morning  L*****s  spirit 
had  fled  to  its  Maker,  f  saw  him  not,  till  he  lay  in  his  winding 
sheet ;  and  then,  as  I  gazed  upon  that  face,  so  recently  bloom- 
ing with  health,  sad  thoughts  came  over  me.  Who,  thought  I, 
has  done  this  ?  The  melancholy  truth  flashed  across  my  mind, 
that  **  all  must  die.**  This  I  had  long  known,  but  never  before 
realized.  The  death  of  L****  impressed  me  more  strongly 
than  I  had  ever  before  been,  with  the  uncertainty  of  life ;  and 
from  that  day  forward  I  resolved  to  live  prepared  for  death, 
whenever  it  should  come. 

We  laid  him  by  the  side  of  his  early  friend ;  and,  althou^ 
when  D**»**  died,  we  all  felt  sad,  yet  a  deeper  sadness  came 
over  us,  when  we  committed  the  body  of  L****  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place ;  for  we  had  all  known  him,  a//  loved  him,  and  we  all 
wept  for  him.  S.  S.  S. 


KORNER. 


"  Thou  of  the  Lyre  and  Sword  !"— HsMA^iit. 

Iv  En^and,  and  our  own  country,  German  Uterature  has  of 
late  years  become  deservedly  popular.  The  writings  and  trast- 
kitions  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  have  excited  an  interest  in  it» 
which  appears  to  be  continually  increasing.  The  names  of  Gdthe, 
Schiller,  and  Klopstock,  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  great  names 
among  our  own  poets  ;  and  their  writings  have,  in  our  opinion^ 
exerted  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  English  literature  of  the 
present  century.  We  do  not  profess  ourselves  indiscriminate 
admirers  of  every  thing  that  is  German,  because,  at  this  day, 
it  is  fashionable  to  admire  and  wonder  at  whatever  comes  from 
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GrenBany,  and  wears  the  (Terman  garb  ;  yet  we  do  esteem  the 
German  the  most  copious  and  original  of  modem  literatures. 
England  excels  in  the  drama ;  Italy  in  the  epic  and  more  imag- 
inative styles  of  poetry ;  France  in  fiction ;  but  we  claim  jfor 
Germany,  preeminence  in  lyric  poetry  and  satire.  To  excel- 
lence in  the  last  mentioned  style  of  poetry,  the  German  language 
is  singularly  adapted.  Rich,  expressive,  and  sonorous, — abound- 
ing in  words  almost  synonymous,  yet  diiTering  from  each  other 
by  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  and  flexible  in  rhyme,  it  offers 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  lyric  poetry.  And  in  this 
respect,  the  language  is  but  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion. The  German  ever  was  a  man  of  strong  and  enthusiastic 
feeling — ^such  as  we  might  imagine  would  gush  forth  in  wild 
and  startling  lyrics — ^generous  in  peace,  intrepid  in  war.  **  Lyric 
poetry,"  says  jVIenzel,  "  is  the  poetry  of  youth  ;**  and  the  German 
youth  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  enthusiasm.  Such 
are  the  causes,  which,  combined  with  individual  genius,  we 
deem  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  sublime  lyrics  of  Schil- 
ler and  Novalis. 

German  literature  attained  its  maturity  at  a  later  period  than 
most  of  the  literatures  of  modem  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  partially  inspired  by  them.  At  difl^rent  periods,  it  took  its 
complexion  from  its  neighbors,  according  as  the  study  of  the  one 
or  the  other  language  came  into  vogue.  &fore  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  literatures  had 
arrived  at  their  most  brilliant  era«,  and  were  already  upon  the 
decline ;  but  the  golden  age  of  German  literature,  if  it  may  be 
said  to  have  had  a  golden  age,  was  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  With  the  Keformation,  and  the  tranBlation.of 
the  Bible  into  the  German  language  by  Luther,  an  ephemeral 
growth  of  literature  sprang  up  and  flourished,  until  destroyed  by 
3ie  Thirty  Years'  War.  From  that  period,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  mind  lay  dormant ; 
when  Gleim,  Kleist,  and  Holty,  like  morning  stars,  sang  to* 
gether  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  literature.  In  the  middle  of  that 
century,  the  M essiad  of  Klopstock,  the  German  epic,  was  pub- 
lished, and  German  literature  received  its  first  impulse.  And 
here  we  would  distinguish  three  eras  in  German  literature,  each 
comprising  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  marked  by  distinct  char- 
acteristics,-^the  third  and  last  quarters  of  the  last,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  The  first  era  was  distinguished 
for  imitation  of  the  French,  the  second  for  imitation  of  the  Eng* 
Uah,  and  the  third  for  a  vigorous  and  original  literature.  Al- 
thoi^b  the  genius  of  Klopstock,  the  greatest  name  of  the  first 
era,  was  fired  by  the  study  of  Milton  and  Dante,  his  sonorous 
kezamelers  and  contempt  of  rhyme»  in  a  language  so  well  adapt* 
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ed  to  it  as  the  Grerman,  were  calculated  to  excite  but  little  imita^ 
tion.  Wieland,  the  leader  of  the  French  school,  on  the  contrary, 
developed  to  its  full  extent,  the  power  of  the  language  in  versi- 
fication, in  the  romantic  poem  of  "Oberon ;"  and  ne  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a  crowd  of  imitators,  who  gave  the  pre- 
vailing taste  to  the  era.  Lessing  and  Wincklemann  followed* 
and  by  their  purity  of  style  and  diction,  and  judicious  criticisms, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  German  mind.  Lessing  ridiculed  the 
servile  imitation  of  the  French,  then  in  vogue,  and  asserted  that 
every  nation  had  a  certain  national  taste  and  a  certain  national 
glory,  incompatible  with  imitation  ;  and  that  literary  distinction 
might  be  acquired  in  different  ways.  Shakspeare  was  now 
read  and  appreciated ;  and  an  imitation  of  the  English,  to  some 
extent,  succeeded.  Gothe,  Stolberg,  Biirffer,  and  Herder,  were 
distinguished  in  this  era — ^the  authors  of  North  (Jermany  gener- 
ally imitating  the  English,  and  those  of  West  Germany  the 
French.  Finally,  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, there  commenced  a  new  era  in  German  literature, — ^an  era  of 
originality,  whose  ornaments  were  G^the,  Schiller,  and  Richter. 

Among  the  lyric  poets  of  this  era,  Komer  stood  conspicuous ; 
and  the  generous  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  his  early  death  in  de- 
fense of  his  country,  have  clothed  his  name  with  a  romantic  inter- 
est In  Komer,  we  love  and  admire  the  man,  even  more  than  the 
poet'.  Attaining  to  manhood  at  the  time  when  the  arms  of  Napole- 
on threatened  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  relinquished  the  lyre 
for  the  sword — or  rather,  he  made  the  one  subservient  to  the 
other.  He  defended  his  country's  freedom  nobly,  and  fell  a  sac- 
rifice to  his  patriotism.  Komer  was  a  brave  man,  but  his  cour- 
age was  not  the  physical  bravery  of  the  disciplined  veteran ;  it 
was  founded  upon  religion — ^for  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued 
with  its  true  spirit — a  religious  hatred  of  all  tyranny  and  tyrants. 
Glowing  with  patriotism — ardent  love  of  liberty,  hatred  of  op- 
pression, and  scorn  for  those  who  submitted  to  it,  were  the 
active  principles  of  his  mind ;  and  to  these  were  joined  the  most 
sensitive  affections,  and  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  all  of  which  are 
perceptible  in  every  stanza  oi  his  poetry. 

And  here  we  would  pause  a  moment,  to  draw  a  parallel,  or  it 
may  be  a  contrast,  between  Komer  and  one  of  our  own  English 
poets,  who,  like  him,  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  wiiilst  doing 
battle  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom — ^Byron.  There  is  the 
same  wild  energy,  when  any  sublime  emotion  was  to  be  kindled 
in  the  mind — ^the  same  warmth  and  truth  of  expression,  when 
love  was  the  theme — ^in  the  poetry  of  both.  And  yet,  though 
alike,  they  are  unlike.  Komer's  poetry  breathes  a  spirit  of  pure 
moraliU''  and  universal  benevolence  ;  while  scarce  a  page  of  By- 
ron is  free  from  some  expression  of  immorality  or  misanthropy. 
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Byron's  ideal  of  woman,  is  a  languishing  belle — a  creature  of 
passion ;  Komer's,  an  angel — pure  and  virtuous.  Both  may 
be  partially  correct,  yet  we  turn  with  disgust  from  the  one,  to 
regard  the  other  with  increased  admiration.  The  wild  and  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  Byron  prompted  him  to  seek  out  and  assist  a 
nation  in  oppression.  Duty  was  the  governing  principle  with 
Komer ;  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  his  country,  and  this  duty  he 
performed  faitfaiully  and  well. 

In  his  youth,  Komer  was  favored  by  many  opportunities 
which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  young  man  of  his  age— or  indeed 
to  any  man  of  any  age,  Schiller  and  Gothe  were  intimate 
friends  of  his  father,  and  not  unfrequently  inmates  of  his  paternal 
mansion  ;  and  in  the  company  and  conversation  of  such  men  as 
these,  his  youthful  inclinations  were  directed,  and  his  genius  ex- 
panded. Love,  as  we  might  suppose,  was  the  first  subject  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  susceptible  young  poet  of  eighteen,  and 
this  was  the  tfieme  of  his  earliest  poems.  Of  one  of  these  we 
have  attempted  a  translation : 

ACCBWTt   or   LOVB. 

Ye  accents  of  love!  m  gently  ye  sigh. 

As  the  aephyr  that  trembled  'neath  Eden's  pure  sky. 

Ye  accents  of  love !  in  your  truth  I  confide— 

Ye  sway  me  with  power  to  magic  allied. 

Let  the  enemy,  Time»  pursue  his  dark  way, 

So  he  wrest  not  my  iaith  in  your  power  away. 

In  our  lifetime,  no  greater  bliss  may  arise. 

Than  perception  of  love,  in  our  loved  one's  dark  eyes. 

Whole  hours  of  bliss  in  a  moment  combined. 

We  taste  on  her  breast,  when  our  maiden  is  kind. 

Unjustly  blind  Fortune  his  lot  hath  oppressed 

Who  ne'er  hath  felt  Love's  sweet  pangs  in  his  breast. 

But  the  enjoyment  of  love,  that  it  may  be  divine. 
Must  e'er  with  full  ftdth  in  virtue  combine  ; 
For  woman's  affection  is  pure  and  refined. 
And  when  it  is  fixed,  ne'er  wavers  her  mind. 
Confide  then  in  love  !  twill  never  deceive. 
For  Beauty  and  Truth  we  are  bound  to  believe. 

Though  the  spring-tide  of  hfe  may  hasten  awny. 

Yet  the  bond  of  true  love  will  never  decay  $ 

T  will  live  when  all  else  has  vanished  firom  sight. 

Like  an  unfading  ray  of  heavenly  light. 

And  shoukl  e'en  creation  be  hurled  from  its  bound. 

True  love  will  survive,  'mid  the  wild  wreck  around. 
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Therefore,  ye  aocents !  as  gently  ye  n^fa. 

As  the  aephyr  that  trembled  'neath  Eden's  pure  sky.  • 

Therefore,  ye  accents !  in  yT>ur  truth  I  confide. 

And  ye  sway  me  with  powetr  to  magic  allied. 

Let  the  enemy.  Time,  continue  his  way. 

So  he  wrest  not  my  faith  in  yovu:  power  away. 

Though  some  of  Koraer's  lyrics  are  sufficiently  tender,  yet  it 
was  not  in  tenderness  that  his  power  consisted.  His  fwie  was 
rather  the  wild — ^the  thrilling.  Of  this  description  are  "  Lut- 
aoVs  Wild  Jagd,"*  the  "Schwertlied,"t  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  spiritedly  translated,  and  others.  There  is,  moro- 
over,  a  sublime  spirit  of  religion  pervading  his  lyrics,  contfpic^ 
uous  particularly  in  his  invocations  to  the  God  of  battles.  If  we 
have  succeeded  in  transfusing  one  iota  of  the  spirit  of  the  origin- 
al into  the  following,  we  are  more  than  satisfied : 

PRATKK  BEFORB  BATTLB. 

Hear  us,  AU-powerful ! 

Hear  us,  All-bountiful ! 
Who  guidest  the  course  our  battles  take. 

Father,  we  praise  thee. 

Father,  we  thank  thee. 
That  we  to  Freedom  awake  I 

•        ••••• 

Lead  us  \ — though  we  ftH 

To  Death's  silent  hall. 
Yet  praise  and  glory  to  thy  name ! 

Riches^  might,  and  migetoty 

Are  thine  to  eternity ! 
Lead  us,  our  God,  to  death,  or  to  fame ! 

We  have  said  that  Komer  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  religion,  and  although  we  would  here  insert  a  version 
of  a  drinking  song  by  him,  we  would  not  retract  Komer  was 
a  Christian,  not  a  bigot.  He,  simple  German,  did  not  deem 
total  abstinence  essential  to  true  Christianity. 


Gome,  Brothers,  drink  ye  glad  with  me » 
See  how  the  rising  babbles  platy ; 

With  glasses  crowned  and  eaveless  glee» 
Welt  while  alaidy  hour  away. 

•  Lut2ow*s  Wild  Chase.  t^^^or^'c^- 
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Now  flames  the  cye-«4he  cheek  is  glowing. 
In  gayer  notes  the  song  is  flowing ; 
£*en  now  we  feel  the  drinJk  divine. 
Bright,  ruby  wine ! 

Yet  what  lies  hid  within  the  heart,  « 

To  that  we'll  cro^ni  a  glass ; 
And  we  will  toast,  before  we  part. 

Each  one  his  own  dear  lass. 
Tis  fortune's  fairest  gift  to  men. 
To  love  and  be  beloved  again ; 

In  bliss  divine  it  steeps  the  soul- 
Fill  up  the  bowl ! 

A  heart,  in  battle  brave  and  bold. 

Unchanged  'mid  fortune's  turns ; 
A  noble  heart  is  wealth  untold — 

A  heart  that  freedom  burns. 
Fleeting  are  the  joys  of  life — 
Let  every  moment,  then,  be  rife 

With  pleasures  that  shall  never  cloy — 
Unminglcd  joy ! 

Ho  ?  empty  now  your  glasses  all. 

And  fill  them  once  again, 
And  we  will  drink  to  Freedom's  call. 

For  we  are  brethren — ^men ! 
Burning,  then,  with  Freedom's  flame. 
Drink,  glory  to  the  German  name. 

Proud  in  its  honor  we. 
Glorious  and  free ! 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  Komer  as  a  dramatic  poet — and 
here  we  would  be  as  brief  as  possible.  All  his  dramas  bear 
the  impress  of  originality,  of  purity  of  thought  and  feeling — all 
breathe  a  deep  sensibility.  **  Their  rhetoric,"  says  Meyer,  **  is 
mighty  as  the  wave  of  the  swollen  mountain-torrent,  and  hur- 
ries the  reader  irresistibly  along  with  the  genius  of  the  poet  ;'* 
and  yet  it  breathes  rather  the  true  spirit  of  lyric,  than  dramatic 
poetry.  In  developing  the  passions,  or  arranging  striking 
scenes,  the  true  province  of  dramatic  poetry,  he  does  not  excel, 
and  his  dramas  consequently  lack  interest.  The  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  characters  are,  however,  at  times,  beautiful,  and 
even  sublime.  We  quote,  as  an  instance,  from  the  tragedy  of 
**  Irene,"  his  master-piece,  a  soliloquy  of  the  Soldan  Solyman, 
when  advised  by  his  physician  to  seek  ease  and  retirement : 

Must  seek  repose  1    Shall  the  spark  of  power. 
That  ilumb^rt  in  the  aged  hero's  limbs, 
TOL.  rn.  17 
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Flicker  oat  in  idleness  1    When  the  earth 
First  felt  my  infant  step,  it  quaked  with  fear. 
And  the  firm  earth  shall  tremble  when  I  fwSl  I 
*  Such  is  the  distinctive  fieite  of  heroes! 

The  pojnilace,  like  wave  succeeding  wave. 

Renew  their  proor  being,  and  dumbly  creep. 

Unheralded,  into  and  from  their  life. 

Bat  when  the  hero  or  the  lord  shall  come, 

A  god  proclaims  it  ia  his  flaming  stars ; 

Announced  he  enters  the  amazed  world. 

And  when  Death  a  conqueror  would  conquer. 

Then  Nature  wakes  her  thousand  secret  tongues. 

And  cries,  "  Another  phcenix  in  the  flames  !** 

I  feel  that  I  have  lived  for  every  age. 

And  I  have  bound  my  fame  abooi  the  stars. 

Again,  Eve,  speaking  of  love,  is  made  to  say : 

The  eager  youth,  who  from  his  maiden's  lips 
Hath  drunk  a  gush  of  beauty  to  his  soul. 
Feels  his  passion's  wikl  career  restrained, 
Views  Desire's  long  labyrinth  uncovered. 
And  feels  that  might,  that  unperceived  escaped 
Upon  Love's  slippery  path,  again  return. 
And  guide  him  o'er  the  tranquil  wave 
Of  love,  and  waA  him  to  a  happy  port. 
But  the  maiden  feels  her  tender  heart 
Rejoiced  exceedingly  by  love's  first  kiss. 
A  passion  pure — reliance  on  her  love. 
The  trembling  feeling  of  increasing  hope 
Enter  and  dwell  within  her  virgin  breast. 
And  weave  a  sunny  wreath  about  the  brow 
Of  her,  the  beauteous  and  exulting  bnde. 

Komer  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  the  (merman  people. 
Every  chord  of  his  lyre  breathes  a  note  of  pure  patriotifliDy 
and  bis  life  and  death  were  devoted  to  the  service  oi  his  coun- 
try.    The  soldier  and  the  poet  are  alike  immortaL 


TO  MARY. 

J'wiMT  is  the  breath  of  opening  mom, 

Sighing  acroei  the  dewy  lawn ; 

And  brightly  in  the  orient  ray. 

The  dew-drop  decks  the  blooming  spray. 
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Bat  sw«etar  ftr  the  witching  Maile 

O'er  Beauty's  lip  that  plays  awhile ;  "* 

And  brig^hter  than  the  morning  sky. 

The  radiant  flash  of  Beauty's  eye. 

Oh  may  thy  smile  for  aye  endure. 

With  pleasure  bright,  with  virtue  pure ; 

And  never  may  thy  lustrous  eye 

Be  dimm'd  with  grief  for  joys  gone  by. 

May  no  event  of  coming  yean 

Unseal  the  fountain  of  thy  tears ; 

Nor  life's  realities  destroy 

The  rainbow  tints  of  eariy  joy. 

Fair  girl !  the  blushing  rose  oi  youth 

Upon  thy  cheek  is  blooming  now. 

And  woman's  deep,  unwavering  truth. 

Sits  calmly  on  thy  pearly  brow. 

Oh  never  may  that  peerless  flower 

Grow  pale  in  sorrow's  torturing  hour! 

Oh  never  may  misfbrtaiie  bear 

Athwart  that  brow  one  cloud  of  care ! 

Through  life  may  peace,  unbroken*  wave 

Her  olive  branches  o'er  thy  way. 
And  hope  sit  smiling  on  thy  grave, 

Waiting  for  Heaven's  eternal  day.  H.  J.  V. 


REVOLUTIONS. 


*'  The  pmUie  mind  has  been  in  perpetual  tgiution ;  like  the  vast  rocking  stone,  it  ia 
ttiU  easily  shaken,  even  by  slight  and  transient  impulses ;  but  aAer  all  its  vibrations,  it 
fiiikws  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  safely  and  steadily  recovers  iu  balance,  as 
surely  as  that  the  power  of  gravity  continues  unchanged."  BAnoimrr, 

It  is  too  true,  that  upon  every  production  of  human  effort  is 
stamped  mutability.  Humiliating  is  the  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  own  ingenuity,  with  the  vast  combinations  of  infi- 
nite Wisdom.  While  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Mind  continue 
on  in  changeless  order — faint  emblem  of  their  eternal  source — > 
the  ephemeral  duration  of  man's  productions  is  summed  up  in 
the  brief  words,  "  his  works  do  follow  him."  Like  the  dream 
of  his  own  existence,  their  lesson  is  ever,  that  the  thread  of  his 
destiny  is  woven  by  a  hand,  whose  movements  are  above  his 
scrutiny,  and  beyond  his  control.  But  this  for  others — we  claim 
rank  neither  with  the  moralist  nor  divine.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  a  single  inquiry,  add  would  examine  into  the  origin  of  tbosQ 
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great  changes  in  government,  which  have  occurred  within  the 
last  two  centuries. 

Are  they  fraught  with  interest  to  the  reflecting  student  ?  Do 
not  these  occasions  present  a  rare  opportunity  to  trace  cause 
from  effect — to  investigate  the  influence  of  genius  upon  the  ma- 
terial around  it,  and  test  the  truth  of  principles  by  past  results  ? 
These  are  the  occasions  of  critical,  decisive  action,  when  all 
the  energies  of  a  people  are  developed,  and  their  future  desti- 
nies determined.  The  current  of  human  affairs,  which  has  par- 
sued  one  unvarying  direction,  perhaps  for  ages,  seems  suddenly 
to  pause — ^then  bursting  with  violence  from  its  accustomed 
course,  marks  out  a  different  channel.  Religious  frenzy  or 
political  fanaticism  now  rule  with  terrific  sway.  Men,  urged 
on  by  passion  and  blind  zeal  for  their  cause,  shrink  not  even 
from  death.  Here  and  there,  in  the  tumultuous  scene,  appears 
a  Cromwell,  or  Napoleon,  "  bom  to  rule  the  storm,"  and  from 
the  surrounding  wrecks  to  construct  the  fabric  of  their  own 
greatness.  Such  periods  must  often  occur.  No  people  have 
escaped  them.  No  form  of  government  b€ui  withstood  them. 
Conspicuous  from  their  great  importaDce,  they  stand  forth,  the 
landmarks  on  that  vast  field  of  inquiry,  which  opens  upon  the 
view  of  the  philosopher  and  the  politician. 

Whence  come  revolutions  ?  Surely  they  are  not  the  visita- 
tions of  Providence,  which,  in  their  origin,  have  no  connection 
with  the  character  of  a  people,  or  the  circumstances  which  in- 
vest them.  Nor  do  the  blind  evolutions  of  chance,  in  the  con- 
currence of  events,  afford  a  rational  solution  of  the  mystery. 
The  crisis  is  indeed  sudden — bursting,  like  a  mighty  avalanche, 
in  a  moment  upon  its  victims.  But,  like  this,  too,  these  great 
occurrences  are  the  accumulations  of  years — years  employed 
in  the  collection  and  concentration  oi  an  irresistible  power. 
There  is  ^ual  difficulty,  if  we  attribute  the  result  mainly  to  in- 
dividual effort  Long  before  the  arbiter  of  European  destiny 
began  his  wild  career,  the  train  was  prepared,  which  awaited 
only  the  movement  of  such  a  hand,  to  explode  a  mine  surcharged 
with  deadly  elements.  It  was  the  tyranny  of  England's  mon* 
arch  which  summoned  her  Dictator  to  his  lofty  position.  Great 
men  are  indeed  requisite  to  develop  and  consummate ;  but,  in- 
stead of  originating,  they  are  themselves  the  offspring  of  the 
convulsion.  The  fabric  of  human  society  rests  upon  founda- 
tions too  broad  and  deep  to  be  thus  shaken,  unless  other  influ- 
ences have  been  at  work  in  separating  the  discordant  material 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  origin,  then,  lies  deeper.  It 
springs  from  the  noblest  principle  of  our  nature.  In  every  hu- 
man heart  there  beats  a  consciousness,  that  man  was  never  botti 
tx}  b6  the  subject  of  another's  will.     This  little  germ  may  long- 
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be  trodden  under  **the  iron  heel  of  oppression,"  but  never  can 
it  be  permanentlv  rooted  out  from  the  soil  in  which  Heaven 
hfts  planted  it.  It  bets  deep  within  the  recesses  of  the  soul, 
-where  the  arm  of  despotism  can  never  penetrate.  Long  servi- 
tude surely  may  weaken  its  force  ;  nations  may  slumber  in  p^a* 
mve  submission  to  the  control  of  haughty  masters,  and  the  pass- 
i»g  observer  might  pronounce  them  unworthy  of  their  race, 
and  incapable  of  manly  resistance.  But  even  here  there  is  a 
limit ;  and,  though  to  the  outward  gaze  not  a  vestige  of  that 
divine  impress  remain,  toithin  there  glows,  in  all  its  intensity, 
tlte  high-bom  impulse  for  freedom. 

Watch  the  peasant,  as  he  passes  homeward  from  his  daily 
task,  to  greet  those  who  are  at  once  the  occasion  and  reward  of 
every  toil.  Lo !  the  spoiler  has  been  there  before  him,  and  the 
exactions  of  a  cruel  tyrant  have  made  his  hearth*stone  desolate. 
Yet  no  cry  of  vengeance— no  deadly  threat,  or  bitter  execra- 
tion, rises  to  Heaven,  when  first  a  sense  of  his  deep  wrong 
comes  over  him.  The  imprecation  which  was  rising  to  his 
lips,  is  hushed.  The  passion  which  seemed  ready  to  vent  itself 
in  violence,  is  quelled.  Quietly,  as  before,  he  plies  his  task. — 
Yet  mark !  it  is  the  quiet  whidi  forebodes  a  storm.  At  times^ 
his  step  is  hurried — his  brow  is  clouded,  as  if  some  new  care 
were  treasured  within — ^his  eye  shoots  fcnrth  dark  and  sullen 
glances— eVer  and  anon  he  gazes  wildly  aronnd  him,  as  if  fear- 
nd  another  might  share  the  dangerous  secret  lurking  in  his  own 
bosom.  Years  may  elapse  before  that  secret  is  disclosed ;  yet 
^ere  is  the  germ  of  a  revolution. 

Hence,  as  there  is  in  every  man  a  spirit  that  will  not  brook 
subjection,  how  greatly  must  this  principle  be  strengthened,  and 
how  widely  disseminated*  by  sympathy  and  contact  I  The 
popular  will,  in  complete  development,  is  truly  a  giant  power. 
No  ordinary  occasion  will  summon  it  forth— but,  once  aroused, 
it  is  irresistible  as  the  tempests  of  Heaven.  Legalized  despot- 
ism may  long  hold  sway ;  antiquity  may  shelter,  for  a  time, 
the  abuses  of  kingly  power ;  the  government  may  shield  those 
who  unworthily  administer  them ;  the  orator,  the  warrior,  and 
the  statesman,  may  all  conspire  to  rivet  the  chains  with  which 
tiieir  own  fortunes  are  linked.  But  even  thus  invested  with  all 
the  attributes  of  terror,  vain  is  resistance,  when  once  the  ma#t 
hftve  been  aroused.    Opposition  is  self-destruction. 

"  Nor  thrones,  nor  lords,  nor  priestly  power. 
Can  stay  the  onset  of  that  hour." 

Thus,  the  peo|^  have  a  voice,  whose  imperious  tones  exuat 
obedience.  To  their  mandate  rulers  must  submit  With  their 
tmikfietkU  the  meatares  of  government  must  harmonize.    Cet* 
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tain  as  is  this  principle  in  its  e&cts,  it  is  no  less  reasonable  ia 
its  requisitions,  and  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattenticm  to,  its  de- 
mands, alone  follow  the  evils  of  revolution.  Like  the  fires  hid- 
den within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  opposing  obstacles  will  only 
repder  their  final  eruption  more  terrible.  This  is  the  lesson 
taught  us  by  those  great  convulsions  which  shook  Europe  to  its 
qentre,  and  whose  influence,  for  good  or  ill,  will  long  be  felt  up- 
on every  nation  of  that  continent.  England,  for  instance,  is  a 
marked,  though  trite  example.  It  was  after  repeated  struggles, 
that  she  gained  the  comparative  perfection  of  her  present  sys- 
tem. And  in  the  restless,  destructive  spirit  which  now  agitates 
the  lower  classes  of  that  kingdom,  may  not  the  discerning  eye 
trace  the  first  breathings  of  a  tempest,  which  shall  sweep  away 
every  vestige  of  aristocratic  misrule  7  France,  too  I  what  else 
has  made  her  very  name  a  by- word  for  violence  and  bloodshed  t 
Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  could  our  forefathers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  without  a 
similar  ordeal  7  This  strife  will  always  continue,  until  kings  and 
nobles  acknowledge  the  only  true  source  of  authority.  (J|>prea- 
.sion,  then,  political  or  religious,  will  surely  terminate  in  an  out- 
break of  popular  fury.  However  late  vengeance  may  tany,  it 
will  come ;  for  the  causes  are  at  work,  whose  results  are  unK>ld- 
ed  to  us  in  the  testimony  of  sound  reason  and  unerring  history. 

The  immediate  consequences  come  not  into  our  inquiry — they 
are  even  beyond  our  foresight  A  despotism,  more  galling  than 
before,  may  ensue.  In  lieu  of  freedom,  with  her  fiaor  fruits,  an- 
archy may  rear  thorns  and  thistles  amid  the  ruins  of  the  fallal 
empires.  The  evils  which  mark  the  absence  of  all  restraint, 
may  succeed  a  faulty  administration  of  justice;  or  govern- 
ment may  begin  its  rule  anew,  under  the  watchful  supervision 
of  that  very  multitude,  who  have  consummated  its  overthrow. 
Often,  too  often,  have  the  reins  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one, 
mighty  in  genius,  but  possessed  of  no  feeling  in  common  with 
those  whose  noble  designs  l^e  may  have  perverted.  Fearful  in- 
deed is  the  tyranny  which  then  prevails.  But,  though  such 
streams,  may  mingle  with  the  pure  waters  of  liberty,  they  can- 
not poUute  the  fountain  whence  they  flow.  Man's  ambition 
may  squander  the  rich  heritage  of  genius,  pervert  every  bounty 
of  Heaven,  but  it  has  no  jwwer  over  truth. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  briefly  to  trace  the  causes  of  those 
civil  commotions,  which,  sad  as  they  are  in  their  occurrence, 
may  almost  be  termed  inevitable.  As  long  as  the  powerful 
dare  oppress  the  weak — as  long  as  human  nature  retains  its 
present  character — so  long  is  resistance  certain,  and  the  finak 
we  have  described  is  sure  to  close  the  scene.  Yet  it  is  an  in- 
quiry of  grave  ilnport :  Must  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  be  en* 
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countered^  to  secure  to  the  multitude  some  fancied  right,  or,  at 
best,  to  restore  some  slight  abridgment  of  their  freedom? 
Must  the  guillotine,  the  scaffold,  or  the  assassin's  knife,  be  set  at 
^work,  with  all  their  attendant  miseries,  for  a  possible  advantage  T 
We  would  not,  if  we  could,  disguise  the  sad  picture,  which 
France  has  so  recently  unfolded.  In  characters  of  blood  she 
has  written.a  fearful  warning  to  succeeding  ages.  But  there  is 
a  remedy.  The  attentive  observer  can  even  now  trace  the 
cUmmerings  of  a  brighter  dawn  in  her  political  horizon.  The 
nistorian  has  not  penned  his  record  in  vain.  The  better  appre- 
ciation of  pohtical  right — the  wider  diffusion  of  correct  max- 
ims in  government,  co-extensive  in  their  spread  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization — are  jsurely  producing  their  legitimate  ef- 
fect Though  revolutions  may  seem  unavoidable,  a  happy 
change  already  marks  their  appearance.  They  are  no  longer 
characterized  by  carnage  and  bloodshed.  Rulers  have  learned, 
by  iHtter  experience,  the  real  strength  of  the  people,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  yielding  to  public  opinion,  before  the  application  of 
force  renders  submission  no  longer  a  virtue.  The  constant  tri- 
umphs which  have  attended  every  expression  of  that  opinion, 
have  won  respect  for  its  wishes,  and  obedience  to  its  demands. 
The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  of  England,  was  as  really  a  re- 
volution, as  that  which  brought  Charles  to  the  scaffold.  Yet 
this  change,  though  its  consequences  were  sufficiently  apparent, 
was  acquiesced  in.  The  people,  then,  have  learned  their  power, 
and  will  enforce  it  Government,  too,  has  been  taught  its  pow- 
er, and  dare  not  abuse  it  They  will  conspire  together  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  T. 


SONNET. 

Fabewxll  !  old  year,  a  long  and  sad  farewell ! 

It  grieves  me  much  that  thou  at  length  art  not^ 

And  gone,  I  ween  thou  wilt  not  be  forgot ; 
For  o*er  thy  months  fond  memory  throws  her  spell. 
And  sweet  as  aye,  I  seem  to  hear  the  swell 

Of  long-loved  tones,  like  angel  mtisic,  soft. 
Of  those  for  whom  thy  days  have  tolled  the  knell. 

With  whom  I've  spent  most  happy  moments  oft. 
Yet,  wasted  year !  thou  hast  been  kind  to  me, 

For  friends  beloved  thon*st  brought,  whose  names  are  dear 
As  those  I  loved  in  boyhood's  hours  so  free : 

I  grieve,  but  should  not  grieve  thy  end  is  near. 
For  thus  our  yearn  must  ever  on,  till  we 
Have  launched  on  thy  dread  tide,  Ettmii^  /  W. 
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BULWER  AND  BYRON. 

"  lie  is  now  at  rest ; 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  death.     Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
Gone  like  a  star,  that  throagh  the  finnament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  coarse 
Dazzling,  perplexing.     Yet  thy  heart,  mcthinks. 
Was  generous,  noble — ^noble  in  its  soom 
Of  ail  things  low  or  little :  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.     If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometunes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted  ;  oft,  as  maay  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  alight  foundations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert,— 
Thy  wish  accomplished ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire. 
Dying  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious !"  Ro9«m> 

It  has  become  fashionable,  at  the  present  day,  to  oensvre 
Lord  Byron  and  his  poetry:  not  only  the  stem  critic,  who 
by  a  wave  of  his  pen  can  dissolve  the  gorgeous  day-dreams  of 
dhie  literary  aspirant ;  but  the  soi-disant  moralist,  too.  regards 
him  as  an  incarnate  demon,  whom  the  Muses  have  anointed  with 
tl^  sacred  unction  of  poesy ;  and  deems  him  cold  and  insensi- 
ble, because  his  heart  closed  itself  against  the  usa^  of  an  un- 
kind world.  The  gentlest  floweret  will  fold  its  leaves  when 
visited  too  roughly  by  the  wind  and  storm. 

And  yet  they  are  comparatively  silent  respecting  the  ffreat 
Novelist,  whose  purpose  it  is  not  solely  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour, 
but  to  inculcate  the  innoxious  principles  of  a  false  morality ; 
whose  imagination  loves  not,  like  the  imperial  bird,  to  soar  to 
heaven,  but  grovels  amid  the  most  disgusting  scenes  of  earth. 
His  vivid  pictures  of  illicit  love,  would,  were  they  transferred 
to  canvas,  be  deemed  unfit  for  a  bagnio :  yet,  when  shadowed 
forth  in  type,  with  the  skill  of  a  consummate  master,  they  are 
sanctioned  by  the  public  taste,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  pure 
and  beauteous  woman.  The  young  wife,  to  whom  conjugal 
love  should  be  a  talisman  against  temptation,  pores  over  his 
fascinating  pages,  and  at  length  virtually  forgets  her  pifghted 
vows,  and  nurtures  vague  and  unholy  longings  for  a  beautiful 
ideal.  To  such,  Bulwer's  Falkland  is  as  dangerous  as  the  wily 
seducer  ;  for  when  the  heart  has  been  corrupted,  the  lapse  from 
virtue  is  easy  and  natural. 
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Another  palpable  fault  of  Bulwer's,  is  his  proneness  to  soften 
down  the  disgusting  features  of  vice,  and  robe  its  deformity  in 
the  splendid  drapery  of  an  unequaled  diction. 

"  He  has  cast 
O^er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  hke  sunbeams  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o*er  them  shed  tears  fearfully  and  fast.'* 

Not  30  with  Byron.  If  he  sings  of  rapturous  love,  or  de- 
scribes harrowing  crime,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  approve  or 
condemn ;  he  seeks  not  to  justify  murder  on  the  very  spot  of 
its  occurrence ;  he  indulges  in  no  cold  abstractions  respecting 
the  nature  of  vice  and  virtue. 

Bulwer,  seemingly,  loves  to  exert  his  almost  supernatural 
power  over  the  feelings  of  his  readers  ;  he  draws  around  them 
the  magic  circle  of  his  genius,  from  which  they  cannot  escape, 
and  then  sways  their  emotions,  according  to  his  caprice,  with 
the  weird  power  of  an  evil  magician ;  and  while  they  listen  to 
his  syren- words,  he  destroys  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  mocks 
the  conventional  usages  of  social  life.  But  we  blame  him  espe- 
cially, because  he  indulges  in  those  dreamy  speculations  with 
regard  to  morality,  which  have  made  Germany  a  land  of  infi- 
dels :  ay  !  such  writers  as  Bulwer  would  have  rendered  the  lite- 
rature of  that  intellectual  people  pestilent,  had  it  not  been  puri- 
fied by  the  heavenly  light  of  brighter  stars.  We  also  blame 
him  tor  those  nice-drawn  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  which  are  discernible  to  no  other  eye  than  his  own ;  for 
those  false,  dazzling,  and  deceptive  theories  of  ethics,  which  are 
scattered  through  his  fictions,  and  give  to  them  the  air  of  sober 
philosophy ;  and  because  he  presents  to  the  plastic  mind  of 
youth,  bad  exemplars  to  admire  and  imitate. 

Who,  for  instance,  does  not  venerate  the  commanding  intel- 
lect, the  curious  and  recondite  learning,  and  the  varied  accom- 
plishments of  Eugene  Aram  ?  a  man  of  blood,  a  being  whose 
neart  has  been  blackened  by  its  fiery  passions ;  and  yet  he 
makes  that  heart  the  altar  of  pure  and  ethereal  love.  AH  his 
fictitious  works  are  of  nearly  the  same  cast.  He  enriches,  it  is 
true,  the  story  with  the  hoarded  treasure  of  thought  and  memo- 
ry, but  fails  to  crown  the  task  with  an  instructive  moral.  He 
prefers  to  write  sentimental  tales  for  modern  Juliets,  rather  than 
strew,  like  Scott,  the  paths  to  knowledge  and  virtue  with  the 
flowers  of  fiction.  Indeed,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  a 
sublime  morality  may  be  inculcated  through  the  delightful  me- 
dium of  a  novel,  as  effectually  as  by  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the 
school-men.  But  there  is  much  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  our 
children,  wiser  than  their  fathers,  will  visit  upon  his  pernicious 
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works  the  fate  of  Don  Quixote's  library,  while  Byrcm  will  re- 
main, as  he  is,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  English  litera* 
ture. 

Although  there  is  much  in  the  character  of  Byron  that  de- 
serves our  censure,  many  faults  that  mar  its  beauty,  yet  like  the 
specks  on  the  burnished  disk  of  the  meridian  sun,  they  are  lost 
amid  surrounding  splendor.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  this,  if 
we  believed  the  vituperation  of  his  slanderers ;  who  love  to 
identify  the  poet,  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  gifted,  whose 
name  for  a  season  created  a  spell  in  the  courtly  circle  of  the 
British  metropolis,  with  those  dark  and  gloomy  characters  that 
seem  to  frown  upon  the  reader  from  his  pages.  He  is  such  a 
Proteus,  in  their  eyes,  that  they  imagine,  while  breathing  his 
impassioned  verse  at  the  feet  of  the  lovely  Haidee,  he  suddenly 

E asses  into  the  frowning  form  of  the  dark-browed  Lambro,  who 
reaks  their  voluptuous  day-dream,  and  dashes  from  their  lips 
the  enchanted  cup  of  bliss.  There  is  not  a  character  that  the 
reader  loathes,  which  his  enemies  do  not  pronounce  a  faithful 
self-embodiment ;  thus  Cain,  the  offspring  of  an  exhuberant 
imagination,  they  reeard  as  no  other  than  the  noble  author* 
As  well  might  the  German  critic  say  that  Faust  was  Gtdthe*8 
beau  ideal  of  himself;  for  his  religious  sentiments  were  hardly 
more  orthodox  than  those  of  his  English  friend  :  he  represents 
Faust  leaguing,  soul  and  body,  with  Mephistophiles,  as  Bjrron 
does  Cain  with  Lucifer.  They  are  both  actuated  by  the  self- 
same motive ;  each  longs  to  extend,  by  unholy  ^rts,  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  until  it  shall  embrace  in  its  circle 
the  secrets  of  Jehovah  himself.  Although  we  would  not  com- 
pare this  fragment  of  Byron's  with  the  finished  and  symmetrical 
structure  of  Sothe's  Faust ;  yet  what  different  fates  have  befall- 
en these  works  :  one  is  considered  the  sublime  achievement  of 
a  godlike  intellect,  the  other  the  effusion  of  a  morbid  mind. 

Byron  was  a  deep  reader  of  the  human  heart ;  he  loved  to 
contemplate  and  exhibit  it  in  its  varied  phases ;  he  portrayed 
'alike  the  gentle  emotions  of  love,  the  fearful  storms  of  passion, 
the  dark  brow  of  despair,  and  the  calm  serenity  of  happiness ; 
but  as  the  cherished  hopes  of  his  youth  had  been  disappointed, 
and  the  prospects  of  his  manhood  clouded,  he  was  more  wont 
to  paint  the  gloomy  aspect  of  life,  than  the  gay  and  bright,  of 
which  he  had  had  but  little  experience.  His  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  reflect  the  same  sombre  taste  :  he  loves  to  de- 
scribe the  warring  elements,  the  fearful  earthquake,  or  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  rather  than  the  placid  landscape,  the  gentle  flower, 
or  slumbering  lake.  Under  the  influence  of^this  feeling,  he  has 
drawn,  in  dark  colors,  Lambro,  Conrad,  Manfred,  and  Cain, 
whieh  reflect  nothing  of  his  own  mind,  save  its  genius  and  mel- 
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ancholy.  Let  those  who  think  that  Byron's  heart  was  cold  and 
congealed,  read  his  farewell  to  his  wife,  in  which  the  emotions 
of  lug  soul  burst  forth  in  a  gueh  of  pathos  and  melody  as  pure 
and  sweet  as  the  waters  of  Horeb  when  smitten  by  the  proph- 
ef  s  wand  ;  let  them  tread,  with  him,  the  soil  consecrated  by  the 
deeds  of  warriors  and  the  songs  of  poets  ;  and  stand  with  him 
at  the  base  of  Parnassus,  when  he  strikes  his  lyre  and  reminds 
the  entranced  hearer  of  the  minstrelsy  and  glory  of  Greece's 
olden  time. 

Birt  while  he  yet  lingered  in  that  **  land  of  lost  gods  and  god- 
like naen,"  the  war-cry  of  em)>attied  Greece  came  to  his  seques-' 
lered  retreat,  and  in  a  moment  he  forgot  his  idle  art  and  grasped 
flie  swor(L  But,  alas  I  Death  too  soon  palsied  the  nervous 
anUt  and  stilled  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  poetpwarrior,  or  else 
he  would  have  emulated  the  prowess  of  her  ancient  heroes,  as 
he  had  the  genius  of  her  bards.  The  latter  part  of  his  career 
was  (what  Milton  says  the  life  of  a  poet  should  be)  a  heroic 
poem,  and  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  brave  and  gifted  Korner. 

There  are  few  poets  whom  we  so  much  admire  as  Byron.  We 
love  the  gentle  Lamb  and  the  amiable  Goldsmith,  but  are  awed 
by  the  genius  and  misfortunes  of  Byron.  To  our  imagination  he 
refembies  a  grand  and  gloomy  mountain,  stretching  far  away 
to  heaven,  on  whose  frowning  brow  rests  a  diadem  of  etemsd 
fight  *  Hericer. 


OH!  WE'LL  ALWAYS  LOVE  THE  FLOWERS. 

Tn  taid  that  ere  sin  into  Eden  had  crept, 
Mid  flowerets  they  passed  their  innocent  hours, 

And  at  night,  of  the  flowerets  they  dreamed  as  they  slept- 
Oh !  well  always  love  the  flowers. 

Wherever  they  spring,  wherever  they  grow. 
In  the  wild  wood  shades,  or  the  garden  bowers. 

Or  the  pleasant  vales  where  bright  waters  flow— 
Oh !  we'll  always  love  the  flowers. 

They  start  from  decay  amid  ruins  grand, 

With  the  ivy  that  clings  to  the  crumbling  towers. 

And  they  smile  on  us  there,  though  trained  by  no  hand— 
Oh  I  we'll  always  love  the  flowers. 

We  hail  the  mild  spring,  and  we  gladly  greet 
Its  soft,  wann  air,  and  its  gentle  showers ; 

But  what  were  the  spring,  without  blossoma  sweet  1 
Oh!  we'll  always  love  the  flowers. 
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Thougrh  8ia  and  its  fruits  hftve  cast  a  sad  blight 

O'er  this  else  dark  world  of  ours. 
Yet  of  purity  and  truth  these  are  emblems  bright— 

Oh !  we'll  always  love  the  flowers.  F. 


J.  G.  C.  BRAINARD. 


Critics  have  frequently  com^dained  of  the  difficulties  which 
set  at  defiance  all  their  attempts  t(>  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
talents  of  American  Poets :  for  their  productions  are  of  so  de» 
sultory  a  nature,  that  the  weights  and  measures  usually  em* 
ployed  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  poetical  composition,  can^ 
not  be  applied  to  them.  They  have' contented  themselves  with 
spinning  elegant  threads,  but  have  never  woven  them  into  the 
rich  and  variegated  web  of  imagery.  They  have  culled  hfixe  m 
bud  and  there  a  flower,  forgetting  that  such  blossoms  exhale 
richer  sweets,  when  blended  into  the  bouquet  In  fine,  there  is 
too  little  character  in  their  writings.  The  probable  cause  of 
this  is  that  mania,  with  which  the  entire  corps  seemed  to  be  iiH 
fected,  for  originating  something  before  unheard  of  or  con- 
ceived— some  novelty — combined  with  a  feverish  dread  of  eft- 
croaching  on  the  track  of  those  who  have  preceded  them  in  the 
walks  of  poesy.  They  seem  to  have  been  seeking  for  the  gems 
which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whose  search  has 
been  less  careful.  The  wilder  the  vagary,  the  more  fanciful 
and  grotesque  the  device  which  emanates  n*om  their  brain,  the 
more  heartily  they  congratulate  themselves  upon  its  invention. 
Thus  rendering  themselves,  as  it  were,  a  crew  of  rhymster-ad- 
venturers,  ever  roving  after  some  poetic  El  Dorado,  or  watch- 
ing,  with  the  patience  of  an  astronomer,  for  the  "  telescopic 
ray^'  of  genius,  to  reveal  some  new  luminary  in  the  intellectual 
firmament. 

Writings  of  so  little  tone  would  naturally  embrace  many  de- 
fective productions,  however  great  be  the  excellence  of  the  au- 
thor ;  and  the  critical  reader  finds  himself  not  seldom  called 
upon  to  exercise  that  charity  which  the  Venusiaxi  bard  craves 
with  so  graceful  an  earnestness : 

*'  Amicus  dulcis,  ut  aequum  est, 
Cikm  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  huct 
(Si  modo  plura  mihi  boaa  stmt)  ioclijiet,  amari 
Si  voleU" 

On  one  pa^e  of  our  author's  works,  a  sentence  appears  which 
aeeroB  scarcely  suitable  for  the  precarioudy  filled  ''poefs  cor- 
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ner^  of  a  newspaper :  we  turn,  and  have  scarce  read  a  line,  ere 
the  conviction  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  father 
of  such  a  conception  possessed  a  soul  steeped  in  the  pure  dew 
of  Castalie.  **  Breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words"  begin 
to  ravish  our  nicer  senses :  ''the .might  of  the  poef  is  upon  us, 
and  we  stand  spell-bound,  as  he  twines  one  rosy  chain  alter  an* 
other  around  us. 

Althou^  we  cannot  attribute  extreme  negligence  in  compo- 
sition to  Brainard,  quite  a  number  of  his  pieces  bear  the  im- 
press of  haste.  Some  inaccurately-formed  sentences,  some  lo- 
cb\  weakness  of  style,  or  some  grating  abruptness,  deforms, 
slightly  mayhap,  nearly  every  page.  The  utter  absence  of 
all  incitement  to  improvement,  and  the  remarkably  humble 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  own  talents,  seem  to  have 
conspired  to  occasion  these  imperfections.  What  he  might 
have  been,  under  different  circumstances,  though  a  question 
which  the  mind  is  ever  prone  to  ask  itself,  savors  too  miich  of 
oroaking  imbecility,  and  is  too  idle  to  be  discussed.  Be  it 
enough  for  us  that  he  was  a  poet,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
The  grandeur  of  thoi:^ht,  the  richness  of  imagination,  the  exu- 
berance of  fancy,  those  principal  and  essential  ingredients  of  the 
ait  divine,  were  his.  His  strains  will  long  resound  amid  the 
concert  of  American  song,  and  are  destined  to  embalm  his 
memory  during  all  after  time. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
his  style,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  occasicmal  ex- 
tracts. 

Brainard  was  an  accurate  delineator  of  nature.  The  warmth 
of  his  genius  kindles  into  life  the  beauties  of  her  handiwork. 
With  the  eye  of  an  artist,  he  paints  in  rich  dyes  the  minutest 
graces  which  she  presents  to  human  contemplation.  More- 
over, he  effects  that  which  is  the  poet's  peculiar  province, — he 
amends  and  improves  her  beauties.  The  scenes  in  the  grand 
picture  of  the  universe,  which  appear  lifeless  and  unattractive, 
when  sunned  by  his  fancy,  spring  into  a  bright  existence.  The 
wild  desert  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  fairy-green,  and  sweet 
floods,  at  his  behest,  water  the  dry  and  thirsty  ground.  Let  us 
take,  as  an  example  of  this,  an  extract  from  the  piece  entitled^ 
**  Salmon  River,"  which,  though  the  poet  tells  us 

"  Tis  hard  to  rhyme 
About  a  little  and  unnoticed  itream. 
That  few  hare  heaid  of," 

is  immortalized  by  his  verses. 

"  Tis  a  sweet  stream— and  so,  'tis  true,  are  all 
That  nndiatmtwd,  mpv«  fay  the  harmless  teawl 
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Of  miinic  npid  or  tti^hx  wateifall, 

Punue  their  way. 
By  moasy  bonk  and  darkly  wax'Uig  wood. 
By  rock,  that  since  the  deluge  fixed  has  stood* 
Showing  to  sun  and  moon  their  crisping  flcxid 

By  night  and  day. 

"  But  yet,  there*s  something  in  its  humble  rank. 
Something  in  its  pure  wave  and  sloping  bank. 
Where  the  deer  sported,  and  the  young  &wn  drank, 

With  unscared  look ; 
There's  much  in  its  wild  history,  which  teems 
With  all  that's  superstitious — and  that  seems 
To  match  our  fancy  and  eke  out  our  dreams—- 

In  that  small  brook.'* 

And  thus'  it  runs  on.  The  intensity  of  interest  jBuls  not  for  a 
moment  We  see  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent,  though  by  no  means  resembling  each  other,  brought,  by 
ooe  motion  of  the  diorama,  before  our  view,  with  strange  skill, 
and  a  most  happy  effect.  Objects,  apparently  not  worth  a  glance, 
suggest  thrilling  recollections. 

The  short  poem,  entitled  "  The  Fall  of  Niagara,**  is  unriTded 
kk  the  whole  round  of  American  poetry,  for  sublimity  of  coo* 
ception  and  truth  to  nature.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  en* 
tire. 

*'  The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain. 

While  I  kx>k  upward  to  thee.    It  would  seem 

As  if  God  poured  thee  from  bis  '  hollow  hand,' 

And  placed  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front. 

And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 

Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Savior's  sake, 

'  The  sound  of  many  waters,'  and  had  bade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  beck, 

And  notch  his  centuries  on  the  eternal  rocks. 

"  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we. 
That  hear  the  question  of  this  voice  snfaliiBe  1 
0th !  what  are  all  the  setes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet  by  thy  thundering  side  1 
Yea !  what  is  all  the  riot  mas  can  make 
In  his  short  life,  to  thine  unceasing  roar  1 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  a  worid,  and  piled  the  wateis  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  T— A  slight  w«ve. 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might." 
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It  has  been  remarked,  somewhere,  that  it  requires  at  least  a 
week's  study  to  form  any  idea  of  Niagara.  The  sheeted  cata- 
ract, pouring  over  those  fearful  crags,  "  like  an  eternity,"  and 
plunging  into  the  foaming  abyss,  wluch  is  raising  its  clouds  of 
spray  to  embrace  it— over-arched  by  the  brilliant  rainbow — ^its 
thunders,  so  incessant  as  to  forbid  an  echo,  and  so  loud  as  al- 
most to  mock  "  heaven's  artillery"— cannot  be  grasped  by  a  sin- 
gle effort  of  the  imagination.  Its  sublimity  steals  upon  the 
mind  gradually,  and  yet  never  fully.  But  the  poet  here  chains 
it  within  the  limits  of  his  own  fancy,  (if,  indeed,  limits  there 
were,)  transcribes  its  grandeur,  and  consigns  it  to  us.  The  last 
step  of  the  climax  is  so  skillfully  introduced,  that  we  are  lost  as 
we  contemplate  it  It  appears  at  first  almost  the  reverse  of  a 
climax,  until  we  enter  more  into  the  poet's  spirit,  when  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  thought  well  nigh  overwhelms  us. 

We  see  the  temperament  of  our  author  exemplified  vnth  re- 
markable distinctness  in  his  writings.  An  inclination  to  melan- 
choly, or  rather  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  saddening  impressions, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character.  This  sensibility,  so 
far  from  being  morbid,  or  tainted  with  misanthropy,  was  allied 
to  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature.  He  was  always  the 
Warmest  in  friendship,  the  most  affectionate  in  relationships,  and 
the  most  alive  to  gratitude.  Yet  his  heart  was  so  replete  with 
simplicity,  so  frank  and  undisguised,  that,  while  he  was  keenly 
susceptible  to  emotions  of  pleasure,  at  the  same  time  some  tri- 
vial disappointment  would  cause  a  gloom  to  overspread  his 
whole  mind.  This  peculiarity  of  dispositioQ  betrays  itself  in 
some  of  his  effusions.  In  consequence  of  it,  nearly  all  his  po- 
etry is  of  a  sentimental  character.  An  exquisite  pathos  thrills 
many  of  his  most  perfect  performances.  He  could  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  unhappy,  and  kence  never  failed  of  striking 
on  his  lyre  a  sympathetic  chord.  Of  one  of  his  pieces  of  this 
class,  we  must  speak  more  particularly.  The  subject  is  the  loss 
of  Professor  Fisher,  one  ol  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Ameri- 
ccm  learning,  who  perished  in  that  fearful  catastrophe,  the  wreck 
of  the  Albion. 


*'  The  breath  of  air,  that  stirs  the  harp's  tod  string, 

Floats*  on  to  join  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  ; 
The  drops  of  dew  exhaled  from  flowers  of  spring. 

Rise  and  assume  the  tempest's  threatening  form  ; 
The  first  mild  beam  of  moming's  glorious  sun. 

Ere  night  is  sporting  in  the  lightning's  flash  ; 
And  the  smooth  stream,  that  floats  in  quiet  on. 

Moves  but  to  aid  the  overwhetniing  daah   . 
That  "Wind  and  wave  can  muster,  when  the  miglit 

Of  eaith,  and  air,  and  Ma,  and  akf  mtife. 
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"  So  Mience  whispered  in  thy  charmed  ear. 

And  radiant  learning  beckoned  thee  away. 
The  breexe  was  music  to  thee,  and  the  dear 

Beam  of  thy  morning-  promised  a  bright  day. 
And  they  have  wreck'd  thee !-— But  there  is  a  shore 

Where  storms  are  hushed — ^where  tempests  never  rage*- 
Where  angry  skies  and  biadcMiing  seas  no  more 

With  gusty  strength  their  roaring  warfare  wage. 
By  thee  its  peaceful  margenl  shall  be  trod — 

Thy  home  is  heaven,  and  thy  friend  is  Crod." 

Brainard  deserves  peculiar  commendation  for  the  chasteness 
of  his  style.  No  gross  allusions,  nothing  conveying  licentioos 
intimations,  which  many  poets,  in  the  voluptuousness  of  fancy, 
have  suffered  to  emanate  from  their  pens,  can  be  traced  to  him. 
Occasionally,  certain  of  the  truths  of  Holy  Writ  are  introduced 
by  him  in  his  writings,  but  it  is  to  do  them  a  poet's  reverence — 
"  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

He  is  a  familiar,  a  domestic  poet  His  themes,  his  illustra- 
tions, his  scenery,  are  drawn  from  objects  with  which  we  either 
have  or  may  have  an  acquaintance.  No  exotic  fantasies,  with 
which  many  dilute  their  style,  in  servile  adherence  to  the  mas- 
ter-wits of  other  climes  and  aees,  interfere  with  his  devotion  to 
native  scenes.  When  he  would  describe  a  sublime  or  beautiful 
object,  it  is  always  one  which  has  been  viewed  with  American 
eyes ;  when  he  would  celebrate  a  hero's  worth,  the  hero  of  hia 
verse  is  his  own  countryman  ;  when  he  would  refer  to  manners 
or  customs,  they  are  generally  those  which  distinguish  his  own 
goodly  land.  By  this  has  he  endeared  himself  to  us  beyond 
measure.     Listen  to  the  patriotic  strain : 

'*  Let  France  boast  the  lily — let  Britain  be  vain 

or  her  thistles,  and  shamrocks,  and  roses — 
Our  shrubs  and  our  blossoms  sprout  out  from  the  main* 

And  our  bold  shore  their  beauty  discloses. 
With  a  home  and  a  country,  a  soul  and  a  God, 

What  freeman  with  terrors  is  haunted  1 
Bedecked  with  the  dew-drops  and  washed  with  the  flood. 

Is  the  vintl*  which  our  forefathers  planted." 

With  regard  to  his  humorous  productions,  although  their 

{Peasantry  frequently  degenerates  into  insijpidity,  we  must  con- 
ess  that  many  of  them  contain  the  soul  of  humor,  but  we  can 
never  yield  them  the  name  of  poetry.     They  may  with  justice 

be  styled  fitcetiouB  rhymes,  but,  thoi;^h  traced  with  the  pen  of 

1     -     -  •  ■    -  -    .  .  ■■  — -^ — ^, 

*  The  armorial  bearings  of  Goonectteut. 
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a  poet,  are  not  imbued  with  the  geniune  spirit.  They  are  all 
highly  amusing,  for  the  quaint  conceits  which  abound  in  them, 
and  the  merry  fluency  of  the  Ayle.  But  more  in  their  praise 
we  dare  not  add. 

The  versatility  which  marked  our  author^s  genius,  claims  our 
sincerest  admiration.  He  has  attempted  subjects  as  various  as 
numerous,  and  adorned  all  to  which  he  has  applied  himself.  At 
one  moment  we  see  him  painting  a  cataract,  at  the  next,  trifling 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  ;  now  bending  over  the  bier  of  the  de- 
parted and  consoling  the  bereaved,  now  chanting  the  nuptial 
madrigal. 

We  should  regret  that  we  have  no  room  for  specifying  the 
beauties  of  favorit#  passages,  were  we  not  well  assured  that 
they  are  too  palpable  to  require  deep  investigation,  and  too  im- 

[)re8sive  to  be  overlooked.  But  this  we  do  regret — ^that  our 
imits  will  not  sufier  us  to  dwell  upon  the  poet's  character,  in 
which  abounded  every  thing  that  is  •*  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port" His  name  has  been  too  long  hidden  in  the  dust  of  ob- 
scurity; but  we  trust,  we  know,  that  this  cannot  be  its  condi- 
tion for  a  longer  time.  He  cannot  "  wholly  die  :"  his  works 
must  live  after  him.  If  these  few  words  shall  be  the  instru- 
ment of  influencing  any,  "  to  whom  these  presents  may  come," 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  character  and  the  study  of  his  wri- 
tings, it  will  be  a  spring  of  unmingled  gratification  to  one  who 
admires  Brainard  as  a  poet,  and  loves  mm  as  a  man. 

Luce. 


THE  DIABOLICAL  CLUB. 

*'  He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  HeareA 
To  scire  the  devil  iu."  Poitox. 

Hb  who  pursues  the  rewards  of  honest  industry,  and  seeks  in 
the  humble  sphere  of  duty  to  accumulate  happiness,  knows  little 
of  the  actual  state  of  that  world  which  he  inhabits.  Were  he  to 
be  conveyed  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  he  would  scarcely 
dream  that  he  had  ever  seen  this  earth  before,  or  suspect  the 
delusion  of  his  senses,  when  told  he  was  in  the  ^promised  land." 

To  the  humble  peasant,  who  in  seed-time  puts  his  treasure  in 
the  earth,  and  at  the  appointed  harvest  receives  his  own  with 
usury;  or  the  scholar,  who  whiles  away  his  life  in  musing  6veF 
ht^^ikisty  shehres^  or  searches  for  hidden  lore  among  th6  moiildf 
reKcs  of  antiquity,  life  affords  little  variety.     The  moining 
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Cometh,  as  also  the  night — each  day  treading  close  upon  the 
other — all  twin  sisters,  differing  in  no  material  except  the  name. 
Thus  they  go  on,  like  the  patient  mill-horse,  in  the  same  perpet- 
ual round  of  duty,  with  little  to  cheer,  except  the  faint  hope  of 
"better  days  to  come." 

But  for  one  given  to  roving,  and  gathering  experience  from 
the  wide  world,  there  are  lessons  in  store  not  commonly  reveal- 
ed :  and  he  not  unirequently  learns  that  villains  may  smile  and 
weep ;  that  words  are  treacherous  ;  that  promises  are  but  the 
hypocrite's  defense,  and  that  the  face  is  but  a  mask  of  the  heart, 
put  off  and  on  as  occasion  may  demand. 

My  story  is  not  of  love  or  war, — a  mere  rehearsal  of  the  expe- 
rience of  a  day  spent  in  observing  the  chai#cters  and  deeds  of 
men.  The  sun  had  scarce  begun  to  gild  th^  tops  of  the  loftiest 
spires,  when  I  was  aroused  from  my  quiet  slumbers  by  the  bustle 
of  those  who,  by  the  gray  light  of  the  morning,  were  commen- 
cing their  customary  routine  of  labor.  My  ears  were  saluted  by 
the  well  known  sound  of  the  milk-man,  mingling  with  the  pecu- 
liar tones  of  some  scores  of  ragged  urchins,  with  "  Sun^  Herald^ 
and  Brother  Jonithanfar  sale.  After  lying  some  time,  and  en- 
deavoring in  vain  to  shut  out  the  noisy  world,  at  length,  to  my 
greater  annoyance,  the  rattling  of  wheels  over  the  stony  pave- 
ments commenced,  and  seemed  to  complete  this  Babel  of  confu- 
sion. Finding  it  useless  to  throw  myself  upon  my  inalienable 
rights,  or  seek  in  quiet  to  prolong  my  morning  dreams — ^those 
sweetest  luxuries  of  the  pillow — I  arose,  somewhat  exasperated, 
and  dressed  myself  for  tne  day.  On  coming  down  to  the  break- 
fast table  I  learned  that  it  was  the  morning  of  election,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  conversation.  At 
my  right  hand  sat  Mr.  W ,  a  gentleman  whom  1  had  occa- 
sionally seen  during  my  stay  in  New  York,  and  who,  by  his  grave 
and  gentlemanly  deportment,  had  won  my  respect.  As  I  was  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  he  kindly  offered  to  walk  with  me  during 
the  day,  and  accompany  me  to  the  several  wards.  Accordingly, 
we  soon  mingled  witH  the  moving  multitude  which  thronged  the 
Bowery,  loitering  along  in  friendly  conversation,  and  making 
observations  on  whatever  object  of  curiosity  we  chanced  to  espy. 
My  friend  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  apparently  about  sixty. 
His  features  were  rather  strHting,  and,  though  their  beauty  had 
been  nipped  by  the  frosts  of  threescore  winters,  there  was  yet  left 
upon  his  face  the  impress  of  manly  dignity.  I  soon  learned  that 
he  was  an  itinerant  preacher — one  of  those  choice  spirits  whose 
life  is  but  an  errand  of  duty,  whose  only  happiness  is  the  reward 
of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  hope  of  a  recompense  be- 
yond this  earthly  pilgrimage.  In  his  manner,  he  was  dignified 
and  insinuating.    He  was  tail,  and  once  erect,  though  now  be- 
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ginning  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  increasing  years.  A  rich 
cloak  was  thrown  carelessly  over  his  shoulders ;  his  dress 
throughout  was  black,— except  a  white  cravat,  carefully  put  on 
and  gathered  with  scrupulous  exactness  in  a  plain  knot  before. 
Thus  attired,  he  presented  an  imposing  figure — ^he  was,  indeed, 
a  venerable  looking  man. 

My  reader  will  pardon  my  prolixity  in  describing  this  goodly 

Eersonage,  for  if  there  be  any  class  of  mankind  whom  I  do 
eartily  revere,  they  are  these  ministers  of  the  old  school ;  these 
aged  servants  of  the  Most  High — God  bless  their  gray  hairs, 
their's  is  by  right  the  highest  seat  in  the  court  of  heaven. '  Won- 
der not,  then,  that  I  rejoiced  in  the  good  fortune  of  being  thrown 
into  the  society  of  this  venerable  man«  or  gladly  availed  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  profit  by  his  instructions. 

There  are  few  occasions  which  call  forth  so  large  a  collection» 
as  that  of  a  popular  election.  There  is  no  subject  which  so  ar- 
rouses  the  sIumBering  spirit  of  the  multitude,  and  breathes  life 
into  their  dry  bones,  as  this  periodical  privilege  of  asserting  their 
authority,  and  exercising  their  unit  of  sovereignty.  The  rich, 
the  poor,  noble,  and  ignoble,  Jew  and  Samaritan,  publican 
and  pharisee,  are  mingled  with  indiscriminate  confusion.  A 
strange  and  unutterable  feeling  comes  over  the  reflecting  mind, 
while  gazing  on  a  scene  like  this — a  motley  man-gathering,  as- 
sembled to  decide  questions  the  most  vital  to  their  country,  and 
take  measures  which  nearest  concern  the  existence  and  welfare 
of  a  vast  republic.  To  think  that  such  is  the  world,  and  such 
the  strange  machinery  by  which  it  operates;  to  beUeve  that  such 
is  the  firm  foundation — ^the  "primum  ultimum''  of  all  our  civil  and 
political  institutions ;  to  see  them  tossed  hither  and  thither  on 
the  waves  of  popular  passion,  and  then  conceive  what  secret 
spring,  what  hidden  influence,  checks,  restrains,  and  properly  di- 
rects all  this,  surpasses  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Yet  such  is  the 
world,  and  such  are  here  acknowledged  its  rightful  sovereigns. 
These  are  its  arbiters ;  by  these  are  the  humble  elevated ;  -bv 
these  the  lofty  are  brought  low ;  to  these  the  great  bow  with 
reverence,  and  the  highest  office  they  can  ask,  is  to  become  their 
humble  ministers. 

But  my  venerable  companion  was  intent  on  other  things,  and 
seemed  to  pass  these  by  unheeded.  "To  you,  my  child,"  said 
he,  **this  is  an  interesting  scene,  from  which  you  should  take  ad- 
vantage. My  day  of  strife  and  turmoil  is  past.  I  have  lived 
long,  and,  in  my  time,  seen  much.  To  me  this  picture  is  famil- 
iar ; — ^the  world  has  no  mysteries  to  reveal,  no  curiosities  in  re- 
serve. I  have  read  mankind  in  the  book  of  experience  ; — ^it  has 
been  my  lot  to  study  it  in  its  minutest  developments ; — to  treoe 
man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  the  swaddling  cloth  to 
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the  winding  sheet.  My  course  is  nearly  run,  my  errand  will 
soon  be  accomplished.  With  you  the  case  is  different  Like  a 
traveler  in  a  strange  land,  with  elevated  hopes  and  eager  curi- 
osity, you  doubtless  anticipate  a  delightful  journey,  with  much 
to  please  and  interest  you  by  the  way;  learn,  then,  Irom  one  who 
has  long  been  a  sojourner  here,  that  life  has  few  real  pleasures 
in  store  for  the  young  expectant:  her  paths  are  beset  with 
snares  and  per]Jexities.  Be  wise  in  avoiding  evil,  patient  in  en- 
during it,  and,  whatever  lot  Heaven  may  grant  you,  learn  there* 
with  to  be  contented ; — ^this  is  the  surest  source  of  happiness,  for 
the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself  can  make  a  'heaven  of 
heU,  a  hell  of  heaven.' " 

I  looked  upon  the  face  of  my  aged  sire  with  somewhat  of  filial 
rev^ence,  tnough,  to  be  candid,  I  thought  the  subject  and  his 
manner  were  not  well  suited  to  the  occasion.  I  now  observ^ 
for  the  first  time,  that  we  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  multitude,  who  had  gathered  around  and 
stood  listening  to  this  grave  colloquy.  I  felt  somewhat  curious 
at  seeing  the  attention  of  the  public  thus  directed  towards  U8» 
and  could  not  conceive  what  should  induce  a  man  of  such  world- 
Iv  sagacity  to  introduce  so  grave  a  topic  on  a  time  like  this. 
Perhaps  no  measure  could  have  been  devised  so  effectually  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  thoughtless ;  and  it  was  done  with 
such  a  fatherly  spirit,  and  in  a  mode  so  serious,  that  he  appeared 
perfectly  unconscious  of  being  heard  by  any  one  except  myself. 
Vet  there  was  evidently  an  uncommon  interest  called  forth,  and 
a  feeling  of  respect  aroused  in  all  who  had  listened  to  the  dis- 
course of  this  pious  pilgrim. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  suddenly  ar^^ 
rested  by  the  appearance  of  a  wretched  petitioner — a  poor  old 
man  with  tottenng  steps  approached,  extended  his  withered 
hand  to  the  minister,  and  with  trembhng  voice  craved  a  scanty 
pittance.  The  sympathy  of  the  crowd  was  immediately  excited, 
and  iheir  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  good  man. 

"There's  a  test  for  his  holiness,''  said  one,  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer.     The  poor  man  waited  for  his  reply. 

"  Age  hath  her  infirmities." 

"  Aye — and  her  misfortunes,  too,"  added  the  trembling  pe- 
titioner. 

"  Hast  thou  friends  ?"  said  the  preacher. 

**  The  grave  contains  them  all — my  faithful  wife  and  all  my 
children — save  one,  who  lies  pining  with  disease  and  famishii^ 
with  hunger,  in  my  gloomy  cell." 

The  good  man  drew  his  purse. 

"  A  noble  stranger,  that,"  said  one. 
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*^  Yes-^and  be  has  a  generous  heart,"  responded  many  in  the 
crowd,  as  they  likewise  put  their  hands  upon  their  pockets* 

l^he  stranger  continued :  ^^  The  Lord  hath  loaned  me  much ; 
I  have  long  been  his  debtor ; — ^now  will  I  reciprocate," — and 
with  this  he  placed  a  liberal  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  petiti(mer, 
ipeho  muttered  from  his  heart,  '^  Ood  bless  you^  kind  sir." 

^  There  is  a  true  hearted  Christian,"  said  many,  as  they  stepped 
forth  and  followed  his  example.  The  poor  man  bowed ;  tears  of 
joy  trickled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  as  he  left  the  crowd  and 
departed  from  their  sight.  I  know  not  how  much  he  received, 
but  should  judge  he  must  have  gone  away  with  a  light  heart 
and  heavy  purse.  A  generous  enthusiasm  had  been  kindled  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  audience  by  the  solemn  and  ingenious  appeals 
of  the  stranger,  aided  by  his  noble  example. 

This  interesting  scene  was  now,  to  my  sad  regret,  interrupted 
by  the  cry  of  ^  pickpockets^*^ — when  it  was  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  those  liberal  donors,  together  with  my  venerable 
iriend,  had  been  robbed  of  their  remaining  funds.  Not  cme  of 
the  execrable  villains,  however,  was  detected  ;  they  had  either 
escaped  in  safety,  or,  having  secreted  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
were  now  among  the  foremost  in  crying  ^  thief ^  and  searching 
for  the  rogues.  Those  who  had  suffered  were  forced  to  make 
a  virtue  ot  necessity,  and  retire  without  blaspheming.  Our  old 
hero  bore  his  misfortune  like  a  philosopher :  remarkii^  that, 
though  now  penniless,  he  had  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  be- 
stowing alms,  which  consoling  reflection  more  than  ballanced 
the  loss  he  had  sustained.  One  of  the  bystanders,  however, 
who  had  become  interested  in  the  character  of  my  companion, 
proposed  that  a  purse  be  presented  to  the  good  stranger,  to  aid 
him  on  his  journey.  This  suggestion  was  successful,  and  he 
retired  even  richer  than  he  came. 

At  dinner,  the  subject  of  the  election  was  again  introduced. 
During  the  conversation,  several  allusions  were  made  to  a  re- 
ported robbery.  Our  venerable  Dominie,  I  noticed,  heeded  none< 
of  them ;  as  I  supposed,  because  he  thought  it  foolish  to  spend 
the  present  in  rehearsing  the  faults  of  the  past,  which  seemed 
to  strengthen  my  conviction  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
the  philosophy  he  had  learned  from  experience. 

During  our  morning  rambles  we  had  been  advised  of  a  horse 
race  which  was  to  come  off  on  Long  Island  in  the  afternoon. 
As  we  had  no  oth^r  amusement  in  view,  Mr.  W  ■  proposed 
taking  a  trip  across  the  river,  and  attending.  Accordingly  we 
repaired  to  the  ferry,  and  from  thence  were  conveyed  in  the 
cars  to  the  ground. 

We  soon  arrived,  and,  after  takins  a  general  view  of  the 
gathering  multitude,  secured  a  favorable  situation  for  beholding 
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Ike  equestrian  contest  It  was  a  motley  collection  of  every 
age»  rankt  sect,  and  color»  mingled  m  crowded  confusion. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  combatants  entered  the  arena  to 
try  their  own  skill,  and  the  mettle  of  their  steeds.  The  vender 
of  nostrums  left  his  stall,  the  noisy  babbler  his  dispute,  and 
pressed  forward  to  witness  the  trial  of  speed*  The  horses 
seemed  impatient  for  the  signal  of  dispatch.  The  spectators,  as 
usual,  were  divided  almost  to  a  man,  and  many  heavy  bets 
were  made.  The  moment  arrived  ;  the  signal  was  given,  and 
they  shot  like  arrows  from  the  goal.  It  was  soon  finished,  and 
the  wreath  of  victory  was  borne  off  amid  the  huzzas  of  the 
ffiddy  multitude*  and  the  sorry  faces  of  those  who  had  been  so 
Kiolish  as  to  stake  their  scanty  substance  upon  the  result.  A 
challenge  was  now  given  to  any  one  who  dare  enter  the  Usts 
with  the  victor.  No  one  seemed  to  appear  as  a  rival,  and,  for  a 
time,  the  vain  hero  remained  curbing  his  noble  animal,  holding 
undisputed  supremacy,  and  hurling  defiance  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  assembly.  At  length,  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  crowd, 
attended  with  the  crv  of  "  room  for  Jonathan^  wh^i,  with  a 
swaggering  step,  Ichabod  Jones  came  forth  in  the  guise  of  a 
yankee  pedler,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators, 
oflfored  to  run  **  gainst  all  creation.**  The  victor  hung  his  head 
at  the  sight  of  this  doughty  champion,  as  if  he  thought  his 
honor  insulted  by  the  "  booby  countryman.*'  Ichabod,  however, 
was  not  to  be  silenced  or  vanquished  without  a  trial  $  on  the 
contrary,  he  claimed  fitir  play,  and  pulling  out  his  purse,  offered 

to  place  it  in  any  responsible  hands.     My  friend  W now 

recognized  the  pedler  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  seemed  to 
feel  it  his  duty  to  counsel  Mr.  Jones  against  certain  defeat ; — 
he,  however,  met  with  a  rough  repulse  for  his  kindness.  *^  Ped- 
lers  were  not  for  the  pulpit,  nor  ministers  for  the  race ;  each  one 
knows  his  own  science  b^**  said  the  jockey.  Ichabod  was 
not  to  be  intimidated ;  he  placed  miraculous  taith  in  the  good 
old  companion  of  his  journeys,  and  with  obstinacy  offered  to 
stake  any  price  upon  the  result  With  this,  my  friend  withdrew, 
leaving  the  equestrian  to  proceed  to  certain  victory ;  who,  con- 
sidering it  a  fair  and  honorable  prize,  consented  to  grant  Ichabod 
a  trial.  All  things  were  now  arranged  for  a  second  heat 
Ichabod  went  to  lus  wafon,  and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  lead 
forth  his  leering  jade,  all  bridled  and  saddled  for  the  race,  and 
pulling  off  his  ponderous  boots,  he  leaped  into  the  pannel. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  rich  caparison  of 
the  former,  and  the  rustic  accoutrements  of  the  latter.  Yet 
Ichabod  was  valorous,  and  commenced,  by  way  of  prelude,  a 
aeries  of  tcheck-tchecking  and  gee-hupping.  When  it  seemed 
that  the  mettle  of  his  horse  was  sufficiently  excited,  Ichabod 
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drew  up  his  legs  at  right  angles,  thrust  his  feet  wide  into  the 
stirrup,  placed  lus  arms  a->kiinbo,  projected  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders jbrward,  and,  being  fairly  in  the  attitude  for  a  desperate 
eSorU  gave  his  rival  to  understand  that  he  was  ready  for  the 
onset. 

O!  Ichabod — ^I  shall  never  see  thy  like  again.  Thy  grim 
▼isage  and  thy  sorrowful  figure  even  surpass  that  of  the  re- 
doubtable Don  Quixote,  when  attacking  the  knight  of  the  razor» 
to  obtain  the  golden  hemlet  of  the  notable  Mambrino  ;  or  when» 
seated  on  the  ^  famous  Claveleno,"  he  began  to  turn  the  magic 

eg  and  mount  into  the  air  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  ^  valorous 
alambruno." 

The  spectators  looked  on  with  intense  delight,  though  they 
seemed  to  regret  the  zeal  which  urged  the  rustic  on  to  bis  de- 
feat. When  almost  universal  sympathy  seemed  to  be  felt  for 
thi3  rash  enthusiast,  to  my  surprise  I  noticed  several  gentlemen 
who  appeared  to  take  a  difierent  view  of  the  contest,  and  an- 
ticipate a  result  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  the  rest 
They  even  offered  to  bet  upon  the  countryman,  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  did  stake  large  sums  npon  his  success.  The 
ooatter  now  assumed  a  still  more  interesting  form,  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  there  was  deception  in  the  yankee,  or  that  he, 
together  with  those  who  bet  upon  him,  was  verily  insane. 

At  length  the  signal  was  given,  and  they  dashed  from  the 

goal.  Away  went  the  victor,  and  away  went  Ichabod,  like  a 
old  knight  errant,  galloping  close  upon  his  heels,  amid  the 
shouts  o{**goiU  yankee  J*  Ichabod  pommeled  Rosinant's  sides 
with  his  heels,  who,  evidently  conscious  of  his  individual  re- 
SDonsibility,  with  violent  efforts  leaped  just  ahead  of  his  rival. — 
The  die  was  cast ; — ^the  moment  the  **  knight  of  the  sorrowful 
figure"  was  discovered,  Rosinant's  competitor  was  frightened 
by  the  flapping  of  his  coat,  and  the  violent  motions  of  his  arms, 
which  pelted  against  his  sides  like  locomotive  shafts.  The  rider, 
being  s^tated,  lost  his  command,  while  Ichabod  bolted  ahead, 
like  a  high  pressure  engine,  to  the  goal.  The  bet  was  won — 
^  The  money's  mine.  Mister,  by  gaul,''  said  Ichabod  Jones,  as  he 
now,  to  the  no  small  chagrin  of  his  vanquished  foe,  rode  tri- 
umphant along  the  course,  inviting  any  one  who  dared  to  c<Hn- 
pete  with  him.  The  welkin  rung  with  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tators, while  the  pedler,  having  pocketed  the  money,  again  har- 
nessed his  horse  and  rode  on,  whistling  ''  Yankee  l}oodk"  with 
great  composure*.  Those  who  had  won  oy  betting,  likevrise  went 
on  their  way  rejoicing. 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  we  now  left  the  race  ground, 
and  were  proceeding  on  toward  the  cars,  when  our  attenticm 
was  drawn  by  a  collection  of  men,  apparently  interested  in  some 
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curious  object  On  approaching,  we  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  a  singular  looking  genius,  clad  in  gray  pants  and  daffel 
jerkin.  He  was  one  of  those  strolling  vagabonds  who  seek  to 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  their  race,  and  show  them  **  the 
mode  of  catching  gulls  by  means  of  the  viscus  of  impudence." 
.Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  rusty  broad-rimmed  hat,  which  had 
evidently  seen  better  days,  if  not  a  better  owner.  An  extrav- 
agant profusion  of  shaggy  locks  hun^  a-la-mode  about  his  ears 
and  face,  beneath  which  peeped  out  trom  their  hiding  places  a 
pair  of  little,  sharp,  money-making  eyes. 

As  he  rested  in  a  sitting  posture,  there  were  arrayed  in  a  row 
upon  his  knee  three  hemispnerical  cups  of  wood,  under  one  of. 
which,  before  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  he  placed  a  piece  of  sponge, 
and  then  solicited  a  bet  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  as  to  which 
cup  concealed  it,  while  he  went  through  with  a  regular  routine 
of  words. 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  bet  five  dollars, — will  you  bet  ten  ? — 
J  will  bet  fifteen  you  cannot  tell  which  it  is  under ; — I'll  bet  yoa 
ten — ^I'U  bet  you  five, — will  you  bet  fifteen  ?"  In  the  meantime 
he  swept  his  fingers  from  one  to  the  other,  carelessly  raising 
each  cup  so  as  to  disclose  the  secret. 

**  I  saw  it,"  says  one. 

**  (rentlemen,  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars — I'll  bet  you  fifteen — 

"  I  saw  it  then,"  says  another. 

"Fifteen,  gentlemen,  I'll  bet  jcou  twenty — ^twenty-five  FU  bet** 
"  Will  you  Set  mefive^  now  ?"  said  the  first  who  spoke. — ^"  I'll  bet 
you  five — I'll  bet  you  ten,"  continued  this  singular  genius. — 
"  /'//  stand  yotbj  sir^ — ^take  notice,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  the  first, 
**  ^tis  under  the  middle  cup.^^—^  You've  won  the  bet,  sir,"  said 
Wilkins,  as  he  raised  the  cup  and  promptly  handed  out  the 
money,  and  then  with  a  sorrowful  look  upon  his  honest  face,  he 
continued  his  ventursome  business,  though  with  even  greater 
carelessness  than  before.  **  I'll  bet  ten — I  bet  twenty." — ^  Did 
you  not  see  it  then  ?"  said  a  blackeyed  youth,  to  my  companion. 
"  I  did,"  replied  he.—"  Will  you  bet  ten  dollars  ?"  said  me  per- 
former, to  this  young  man.  "  I've  conscientious  scruples  against 
betting,"  he  answered ;  **  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  can  tell  you 
the  right  one."  Wilkins  made  no  reply,  but  continued  soliciting 
-a  bet  as  before,  at  the  same  time  carelessly  exposing  the  hidden 
bait  The  young  man  was  too  strongly  tempted  to  withstand 
or  longer  lend  an  ear  to  conscience,  while  having  in  his  eye  a 
prize  so  certain.  "  Fll  bet  you  ten  dollarsr  said  he,  earnestly  ; 
**/'//  take  the  first  one.^^  Again,  to  the  sorrow  of  poor  Wilkina, 
he  lost  and  handed  out  the  money. 

The  spectators  were  justly  surprised.  "  Man,  you  are  a  novice 
m  the  art,  I  guess,"  said  my  old  companion.     Each  one  no^^ 
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crowded  round,  half  inclined  to  speak  out,  but  hardly  daring  to 
venture.  The  grave  performer  was  assiduous  in  his  business, 
though  apparently  discouraged  by  his  ill  success.  Again  the 
pawn  was  accidentally  exposed  to  view.  **  'Tis  strange  ^  said 
my  reverend  companion,  "  certainly  it  is  P'  as  he,  seemingly 
forgetting  his  character,  was  about  to  bet  "'Tis  passing 
strange — I  saw  it  then  again — I'll  be — ^,"  I  gently  pressed  his 
arm,  and  nodded  significantly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  better  noU 
friendJ"  He  heeded  my  admonition,  yet  seemed  impatient  to 
secure  to  some  one  else  the  chance  of  winning.  "  Were  it  not 
for  my  profession,  I  would  lay  aside  the  minister  and  act  the 
man,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  audible  to  all  around.  I  regretted  to 
see  that  my  friend  had  inadvertently  cast  his  influence  into  the 
scale  of  the  gambler ;  nor  was  it  slight,  for  many,  seeing  an 
elderly  man,  so  grave,  so  intelligent,  and  so  pious,  only  restrained 
by  his  religious  scruples  or  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  now 
thought  the  investment  safe,  and  gathered  courage  to  make  one 
trial.  A  number  of  young  blades  now  combined,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  blackeyed  youth  who  had  lately  won,  con- 
tiibuted  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars,  being  resolved  to  exhaust  at 
once  the  funds  of  Ben  Wilkins.  The  knight  of  the  daifel  jerkin 
caught  a  glance  of  the  fish  as  it  approached  the  hook,  and,  with 
the  tme  angler's  skill,  baited  it  aoew.  **  Til  bet  ten  dollars" — 
(again  he. exposed  the  tempting  pawn  to  view) — ^^TU  bet  twen- 
ty— twenty-five— ru  bet  thirty — any  sum,  gentlemen.  Will 
you  bet  forty  ?  V\\  bet  fifty— sixty  I'll  bet"—"  I  saw  the  pawn,'* 
said  one  of  the  associates.  "  And  I  too,"  said  a  second,  who, 
fearing  he  might  be  anticipated,  said  with  earnestness,  ^  FU  bet 
fifty — observe,  gentlemen,  /  take  the  middle  cup."  He  stepped 
forward  to  receive  the  money — the  gambler  raised  the  cup — 
but 

A  sudden  change  now  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  who 
by  their  looks  seemed  to  say,  **  Famum  habet  in  comw,"  and  Ben 
Wilkins,  having  pocketed  his  fifty  dollars,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
elicit  another  bet.  I  now  took  my  friend  by  the  arm,  and  while 
walking  towards  the  depot,  informed  him  that,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  the  young  men  who  had  won,  and  had  instigated 
the  others  to  contribute  so  as  to  exhaust  the  funds  of  WiUdna, 
were  his  confederates  in  vice,  and  had  made  use  of  their  own 
apparent  success  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  their  unsus- 
pecting victims.  "  Is  it  possible !"  said  he.  "Here  is  indeed  a 
fesson,  even  for  me.  What  villainy  there  is  in  the  world  I" 
I  was  really  rejoiced  that  I  had  been  of  service  to  my  friend 
W ,  by  my  admonitions,  and  he  in  turn  express^  his  grati- 
tude for  the  timely  favor. 

The  multitude  were  now  dispersing  in  every  direction :  we 
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were  soon  on  board  the  cars,  and  went  buzzing  on  our  way. 
About  five  o'clock  we  again  arrived  at  White  Hall.  As  w© 
proceeded  to  our  boarding  house,  our  good  man  grew  senti- 
mental, and  moralized,  as  usual,  upon  the  events  we  had  wit- 
nessed. He  remarked  very  gravely  and  wisely  upon  the  ways 
of  the  world.  He  recalled  to  memory  many  interesting  chroni- 
cles of  the  past,  such  as  are  ever  connected  with  a  long  and 
eventfiil  life.  As  the  Sabbath  was  nigh,  I  excused  myself  during 
the  evening,  on  pretence  of  calling  upon  my  friends  in  the  city, 
thus  leaving  him  to  his  devotions,  and  to  preparation  for  the 
approaching  ceremonies. 

On  returning,  I  found  he  had  retired  early  to  his  room,  as 
was  his  custom.  After  discussing  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
quaffing  the  social  glass,  with  a  few  remaining  **  companions 
of  the  inn,"  I  was  also  about  to  repair  to  my  lodgings,  when, 
on  passing  his  room,  I  observed  a  dim  light  through  the  key- 
hole, and  stepped  to  the  door  to  bid  him  a  friendly  good  night. 
As  I  came  near,  I  heard  several  voices  engaged  in  conversation. 

**  Twenty  dollars  each — no  despisable  sum  for'* 

"  Hush  !  who  comes  there  T"  interrupted  another,  as  I  rapped 
at  the  door,  and  all  was  silent  I  again  rapped  gently.  ^  It  is 
surely  he,"  said  another,  and  the  door  was  opened.  1  caught  a 
glance  of  several  persons  arranged  around  a  table,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  casting  accounts.  I  hastened  to  beg  pardon  for  my  in- 
trusion, and  shrunk  back,  thinking  I  had  mistaken  the  Dominie's 
room  ;  but  he  caught  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and,  supposing  all 
was  discovered,  walked  to  the  door,  and,  with  perfect  sang 
froid,  bade  me  walk  in.  I  did  so — but  what  think  you  was  my 
surprise,  when  I  saw  among  the  company,  Ichabod  Jones,  t\ya 
Yankee  pedlej: ;  Ben  Wilkms,  in  his  dutkl  jerkin ;  the  gray- 
haired  supplicant,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  morning ;  those  very 
individuals  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  bet  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  Ichabod ;  those  same  villains,  who  had  so  artfully  and 
successfully  assisted  Ben  Wilkins,  the  swindler  ;  besides  other 
suspicious  characters,  whom  I  could  easily  imagine  to  be  those 
knights  of  the  light  finger,  who  had  picked  the  pockets  of  the 

Srave  itinerant  and  many  of  his  unsuspecting  auditors.    At  the 
ead  of  these,  in  a  spacious  arm-chair, — incredUnk  dictu  I — my 
friend,  the  Dominie,  presided. 

Having  welcomed  me,  with  his  usual  gravity  and  politeness, 
he  proceeded  to  say :  **  Young  friend,  you  are  doubtless  sur- 
prised at  beholding  me  in  my  true  character.  Though  I  can 
no  longer  claim  your  respect,  yet,  believe  me,  the  truth  I  have 
communicated  is  the  same,  and  the  good  precepts  I  have  given 
you  are  no  less  wholesome,  because  spoken  by  me.    I  have  told 
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you  that  we  live  in  a  strange  world.  If  not  before  persuaded 
of  the  fact,  I  trust  my  own  example  will  go  far  to  convince  you 
*  what  villainy'  may  exist  under  a  fair  exterior.  You  have  to- 
day seen  the  world  imposed  upon  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
villains,  under  the  garb  of  reUgion,  poverty,  and  sober-faced 
hypocrisy.  Many  of  the  world's  honest  men  are,  like  us,  com- 
rades in  vice,  united  to  practice  a  system  of  deception,  and  ce- 
mented together  by  mutual  interest.  We  have  before  us  the 
spoils  of  the  day.  Here  are  the  collections  of  that  beggar,  who, 
aided  by  my  holy  precepts  and  generous  example,  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  department ;  here  is  the  identical  purse  filched 
from  me  (not  without  my  knowledge)  this  morning ;  together 
\¥ith  others  stolen  by  these  knaves,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  generous  spirit  excited  in  the  bystanders  by  my  appeals  in 
behalf  of  the  wretched  petitioner,  set  their  eyes  upon  their  re- 
maining funds,  as  they  returned  them  to  their  pockets.  Here  is 
the  prize  won  by  Ichabod.the  pedler,  together  with  the  several 
sums  won  by  those  who  bet.upon  the  speed  of  *  Rosinante*  and 
the  skill  of  the  *  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure.'  Here  are  the 
bets  won  from  Wilkins,  and  also  the  fifty  dollars  won  by 
him  from  those  unsuspecting  dupes.  And,  to  crown  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  day,  here  is  the  purse  given  me  by  those  noble- 
hearted  gentlemen  who  pitied  my  misfortune  and  made  good 
my  apparent  loss. 

"  Thrown  together  by  the  waves  of  a  mysterious  fortune,  and 
setting  aside  the  restraints  of  a  good  conscience,  we  have  thus 
far  been  prospered  in  sucking  the  very  life-blood  of  society,  and 
amassing  to  ourselves  a  competency  for  the  fiiture.  To  live, 
my  friend,  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  He  who  whiles  away  his 
brief  existence  in  ignorant  seclusion,  knows  little.of  his  race,  or 
the  world  he  lives  in.  Hear  my  injunctions : — ^you  are  exposed 
to  many  dangers — ^many  enemies  beset  you,  and  often  ne  is 
your  greatest  foe,  who  seems  your  nearest  friend.  Whenever 
surrounded  by  boon  companions,  or  grave  advisers,  of  whose 
integrity  you  are  not  thoroughly  persuaded,  fail  not  to  recollect 
the  venerable  Dominie — Prince  of  the  Diabolical  Club — 

•Who  bought,  and  sold,  and  lied,  in  holy  phrase ; 
Who  salutations  made  in  scripture  icnns. 
And  with  pious  face  transacted  villani^s.' " 

Chequaket. 
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Who,  that  is  familiar  with  the  literary  history  of  other  days,  has  not  been  stfocfc 
with  the  cheerless  lot  of  the  scholar  1     While  the  rich  and  the  great  have  received 
their  apotheoses  at  his  hand,  the  garret  was  his  only  dwelling  place,  and  posihumons 
praise  his  only  reward.     The  patron  then  "  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold/*  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  ia  the  verse  of  the  poet  alone,  like  the  insect  embalmed  in  tbe 
precious  amber,   while  the  latter,  now  receiving  a  tardy  recompense,  then  dragged, 
out  a  miserable  existence.     There  must  have  been  an  interregnum  in  the  history  of 
letters,  extending  from  the  Augustan  era  to  the  present  time ;  for  surely  tbey  manage 
things  better  now,  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  Virgil.     Maecenas  took 
right  good  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  poets ;  for  what  saitb  Flaccus  1 
**  DiasolTe  frigus  ligna  super  foco 
Large  repanem ;  atqae  benlgiiiufl 
Deprome  quBdHmum  Babina 
^  O  Thallarcbe  rnerum  dioca : 

or»  as  Master  Philip  Francis  has  beautifully  paraphrased  it : 
**  Now  mel  t  away  tbo  winter's  cdd, 

And  larger  pile  the  cbeerfW  tire ; 
Bring  down  the  vintage  four  yean  old, 

Whose  mellowed  beat  can  mirth  Inspire, 
Then  to  the  guardian  powers  divine, 

careless  die  rest  of  life  resign." 

And  now,  sinccTlaatters  are  so  comfortably  arranged,  we  will  bestir  oarselves  to  our 
work ;  and  first  of  all,  while  you,  dear  reader,  have  been  enjoying  a  sbqrt  respite,  we 
have  been  still  roosting  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge,  eating  of  the  fruit  of  good  aad 
evil>  and  you  behold  the  result.  By  private  liberality,  we  have  be«a  enabled  to  en^ 
large  our  Magazine  this  month,  and  still  your  contributions  poured  sd  thick  and  fiut 
upon  us,  that  we  scarcely  knew  what  or  where  to  choose  ;  and  the  few  lines  left  fir 
us  will  hardly  allow  us  even  to  notice  all. 

"  Rebecca"  was  received  too  late  for  examination^ 

"A S        ■"  has  been  banded  over, for  approval,  to  our  succeffsor. 

*'  Obededom's"  plaintive  request  cannot  be  granted ;  his  poetry  is  of  that  ^ind 
which  neither  "  gods,  men,  or  the  columns"  of  our  Magazine,  can  endure. 

"  My  Mother's  Grave"  does  not  by  any  means  sustain  the  former  reputBtion.of  the 
writer.     We  would  heartily  advise  him  to  eschew  all  rhyme. 

"  A  Chapter  on  Cravats"  is  good,  *  as  far  as  it  goes,'  but  had  it  been  twice  as  lonf^ 
it  had  been  better.     We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  accompanying  note : 

llK.£DrroE: 

The  above  is  at  your  disposal.    Enlighten  your  leaden  or  your  pip*.   In  tlie  futuiai 
case,  you  wOl  hear  from  me  again ;  ia  the  latter,  I  shall  remain 

Your  humble  servant,  Toby. 

We  admire  your  spirit,  Mrt  Toby,  but  you  would  not  enlighten  our  readers,  and  aa 
for  our  pipe— 'tis  gone,  **  Peace  to  its  ashes  ;"  but  the  "  Gulf  Stream,'*  (the  execrable 
chirography  of  which  renders  it  illegible,)  fonns  excellent  material  for  lighting  those 
glorious  cigars  which  may  be  found  at  our  friend  D.  Smith's : — ^Regalias,  Normaa, 
Perez-Principes,  Trabucos,  Yaras,  every  variety  that  the  most  fastidious  smoker  can 
require.     Call  once,  and  you'll  never  cease  to  call.     *Verb.  sap.  sat.' 

"My  Bonny  Bride,"  "  The  Last  Farewell,"  "Extempore  verses,"  are  rejected. 

\*  Commtuucations  intended  for  the  next  niuaber,  must  be  sentof  foon  (u  pomibU, 
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POETRY. 

TTA'    ,  Detnotthenet, 

Poetry  is  indefinable.  It  i^  says  Shelley,  "  a  sword  of  light- 
ning, ever  unsheathed,  whictiH^onsumes  the  scabbard  that  would 
contain  it"  Learning'  quickened  by  enthusiasm,  and  sagacity 
enlarged  by  wisdom,  hav#  offered  as  definitions,  a  series  of 
splendid  riddles  and  idle  absmtctions.  Contradictory  and  con- 
fused, they  confound  rather  th^i)|^|^^ten.  As  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  in  the  thought^HF^motions  of  every  mind 
and  heart,  perhaps  the  subtle  spirit,  animating  all  true  poetry, 
produces  upon  souls  variously  attempered,  impressions  of  cor- 
responding difference :  or  perhaps  the  impalpable  and  evanescent 
spirit  of  poetry  eludes  the  grasp  and  escapes  the  searching  eye 
of  analysis ;  Uke  the  aurora  that  flashes  athwart  the  sky,  leaving 
no  trace  to  betray  the  secret  of  its  progress.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  all  labor  in  pursuit  of  a  definition  has  resulted  in 
absurdity  or  despair.  Comprehending  every  solution,  all  do 
not  suffice  to  explain  it.  The  artifice  of  rhetoric,  and  the  grace 
of  language,  utterly  fail.  The  subtlety  of  Aristotle,  the  lucid- 
ness  or  Horace,  the  profundity  of  the  Welsh  Triads,j^d  the 
volubility  of  Camden,  are  alike  unsatisfactory.  ^^ 

Like  the  ancient  anatomist  searching  for  the  seat  of  the  soul» 
while  they  scrutinized  the  matter,  the  essence  escaped.  Nature's 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Creator,  it  is  an  uttered  harmony 
of  her  order  and  beauty.  It  is  the  vocal  sympathy  of  tfie  mora^ 
and  physical  world.  High  and  all-pervading,  it  chimes  as  the 
chorus-voices  of  the  universe.  Its  echo  comes  up  from  the 
deep  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  its  music  floats  over  the  summit 
of  the  mountain;  the  morning  stars  sang  together  its  melodies, 
and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  For  joy  its  choral  anthems. 
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Poetry,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  immutable.  It  is  not,  as  has 
been  said,  the  history  of  intellectual  progress,  for  it  was  carried 
higher  two  centuries  ago  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  In 
political,  scientific,  and  practical  truth,  the  world  has  jogged  on 
at  a  commendable  pace ;  but  what  new  truth  in  poetry  haif% 
modem  times  developed  ?  Times  change  and  the  laces  of  men, 
and  new  associations  link  new  ideas,  wUflb  their  alliance  is 
clearly  perceptible  with  thoughts  that  have  wandered  through 
poetry  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Hence,  in  no  depart- 
ment of  letters  is  there  so  much  imitation,  so  much  plagiarism. 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Milton  and  Spenser,  all  have  perpetrated 
splendid  larcefly. 

Indeed,  poetic  truth  is  the  only  truth  we  can  call  establmhed. 
Men's  theories  upon  religion,  civil  polity,  and  law,  have  run 
riot  into  every  variety  of  excess.  No  absurdity  has  beeB  too 
gross,  no  error  too  mischievous  to  find  hearty  supporters  among 
the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  great.  On  other  subjects  the  pop- 
ular theory  of  to-day  may  be  stranded  by  the  unexpected  dis- 
coveries of  to-morrow ;  while  in  true  poetry  there  is  always 
the  same  meaning,  the  same  hearty  love  of  mankind,  the  same 
struggle  to  lift  the  earth-worn  spirit  to  a  purer  atmosphere. 
A  volume  containing  the  syagms  of  philosophy,  from  Confucius 
to  Stewart,  would  be  a  matreoleum  of  forgotten  absurdities  and 
exploded  dogmas ;  while  a  volume  of  the  poets  would  teach  the 
same  truthful  lessons,  from  the  fetterless  fancy  of  Chaucer  to 
the  measured  gallopade  of  the  muse  of  Willis.  True,  it  has 
been  modified  to  comport  with  the  prevailing  tastes  of  every 
period,  and  thus  far  has  been  the  mirror  of  its  age.  The  muse 
nas  worn  the  form  of  scholastic  lore  and  mock-heroic  conceit ; 
she  has  walked  under  the  garb  of  childish  simplicity  and  broad 
burlesque ;  she  has  been  made  to  pander  to  the  meanest  vices, 
and  been  at  times  almost  oblivious  of  her  heaven-born  prerog- 
atives; she  has  stained  her  robes  of  light  virith  the  dross  of  the 
earth  iJ||^t  never  has  her  form  lost  its  original  brightness*  The 
position  of  poesy  has  been  not  unlike  that  of  a  noble  ship  riding 
et  anchor  on  a  wind- vexed  shore ;  tossed  hither  and  thither,  now 
deluged,  and -now  straining  almost  to  bursting  its  moorings,  but 
ever  returning  to  the  same  spot ;  still  resisting  the  impetuous 
shocks  oT  wind  and  wave,  awaiting  in  the  confidence  of  its 

Eower  the  coming  of  a  fairer  season.  Change  has  indeed  often 
overed  over  its  visions ;  the  stealthy  foot-prints  of  men's  evil 
passions  in  evil  times,  the  hoarse  jar  of  political  revolution,  and 
the  ill-advised  speculations  of  mad  worshipers,  have  wrought 
sad  havoc  with  the  delicate  tracery  of  its  external  character  ; 
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yet  its  essential  nature  has  discovered  the  same  manifestations 
in  sunshine  and  in  shade.    ' 

The  basis  and  materials  of  poetry  are  not  undetermined  and 
changeable,  as  in  science  and  philosophy.  They  have  been  the 
same  in  every  age  and  clime.  The  visage  of  ail  times  is  truly 
and  often  fearfully  reflected  on  the  surface  of  Helicon,  still  its 
waters  are  the  same  as  when  they  first  fell  from  Heaven.  Ho- 
mer and  Aeschylus  as  fully  comprehended  and  as  perfectly  de- 
veloped the  essential  nature  of  poetry,  as  Spenser  and  Shak- 
spear^ 

There  is  much  counterfeit  poetry,  current  in  the  world*  of 
letters — ^much  that  is  wholly  guiltless  of  the  impress  of  the  true 

Sinea  stamp.  Thoughts  too  silly  or  too  trite  for  prose,  when 
messed  in  rhyme  beg  audience  and  claim  attention.  Much 
has  been  spawned  upon  the  world,  lacking  all  ihe  indispensable 
requisites  of  poetry — ^mere  outward  form,  without  faith  or  in- 
spiration. Too  often  have  the  undiscriminating  awarded  favor 
where  they  should  not  even  have  stooped  to  condemn.  Nor 
have  these  been  wholly  the  doings  of  doggerel  poetasters: 
bright  intellects  have  dimmed  their  fires  by  slavish  sobjecticm 
to  theories  and  fashions  in  poetry,  sustaining  themselves  for 
a  time,  by  force  of  genius,  above  the  breath  of  ridicule  and 
contempt  Diving  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean  of  truth,  in 
search  of  the  pearls  of  poetry,  they  have  gathered  deceased 
barnacles. 

It  is  natural  that  the  poetry  of  an  unlettered  age  should  be 
rude,  loose,  and  rambling;  that  practice  and  a  more  refined 
taste  should  suggest  numerous  improvements,  the  broken  meas* 
ures  and  wild  imagery  of  the  minstrel  giving  place  to  the  calm, 
dispassionate,  and  thoughtful  verae  of  the  scholar-bard.  But 
when  this  refining  process,  with  merciless  severity,  prunes  down 
all  that  is  free  and  bold  to  a  tame  mediocrity,  it  argues  a  depict 
rable  decline  of  taste,  and  threatens  the  annihilation  of  all  relish 
for  true  poetry.  The  philosophic  school  of  Dryden  tmd  Pope 
was  the  earlier  school — the  old  Gothic  model  of  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare,  stripped  of  its  redundancies :  the  latter  was  the 
free-bom  offspring  of  inspired  mind,  the  former  the  product  of 
poetic  artisans.  The  metaphysical  school,  finding  resemblances 
in  things  wholly  dissimilar,  and  distinctions  without  difference ; 
the  mechanical  school,  painfully  correct,  inventing  instead  of 
discovering  laws ;  the  della-cruscan  school,  the  poetry  of  ad- 
jectives and  of  the  slime  of  water-brooks  ;  the  lake  school,  bab- 
hUng  of  green  fields,  moralizing  upon  an  idiot-boy,  9md  hvmning 
the  praises  of  an  adolescent  donkey,  are  (so  £ar  K>Tth  as  they  are 
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schools)  all  children  of  the  same  absurdity.  Begotten  in  folly 
and  bom  in  shame,  they  have  conferred  little  credit  on  their  au- 
thors. 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  vnll  rise  again,"  is  a  sentiment,  no 
less  certain  in  poetry  than  in  religion  and  politics.  As  a  little 
drop  of  water,  let  down  into  the  earth,  will  channel  for  itself  a 
passage  through  the  hardest  rock,  if  it  may  not  else  find  its  con- 

S^nial  sun-Ught,  so  true  poetry  hsis  survived  the  wrecks  of  time, 
e  conspiracies  of  versifiers,  and  the  hallucinations  of  genius. 
But  oh  I  what  wronff-headed,  clumsy-fingered  musicians  have 
jarred  its  chords  1  *Ne  sutor  supra  cr^i£un  was  surely  the  sar- 
casm of  a  poet  For  my  own  part,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  sacrilegious  than  a  man,  to  whom  Heaven  has  denied  the 
quaUfications,  struggling  after  the  fame  of  a  poet  I  Every  other 
rank,  by  steady  perseverance  and  earnest  confidence,  may  be 
approximated,  if  not  wholly  attained.  Not  so  with  the  poet^s : 
high  intellect  and  vast  learning  are  as  powerless  as  the  unearthly 

SLspings  of  mediocrity.  The  inspiration  of  the  poet  must  be 
e  gift  of  God,  or  it  is  not  poetry.  Gold  cannot  buv  it,  power 
cannot  confer  it,  labor  cannot  reach  it.  Here  is  no  democracy. 
Its  heirs  are  the  most  inaccessible  aristocrats,  but  they  are  an 
aristocracy  of  Heaven's  own  choosing. 

Poetry  is  the  outpouring  of  the  soul — ^the  music  of  thought, 
and  the  eloquence  ol  feeling.  It  is  truth,  subUme  truth,  higher 
and  purer  than  fact  or  fiction.  It  is  the  true  transcendentalism, 
and  if  it  sometimes  soar  beyond  the  scope  of  feebler  intellects, 
it  is  because  the  poet's  soul  revels  in  a  more  etherial  atmosphere, 
and  catches  a  broader  glimpse  of  the  unseen  world. 

Eminent  critics  tell  us,  the  highest  exertion  of  the  poetical 
faculty  is,  to  •*  body  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown^**  and  to 
"  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  By  what 
unaccountable  delusion  this  passage  (which  both  the  context 
and  the  expressions  plainlv  show  was  designed  as  bitter  ridicule 
of  unreal  poetry)  should  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  mas- 
ter's conception  of  his  profession*  I  confess  myself  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  determine.  Every  page  of  the  great  author  gives  the  lie 
direct  to  the  slander.  Is  Lear,  or  Macbeth,  or  Hamlet,  the  form 
of  a  thing  unknown  ?  Is  there  not  rather  an  intensity  of  what 
is  known  and  felt — an  overwhelming  torrent  of  humanity  in 
each  ?  Is  Miranda,  or  Desdemona,  an  airy  nothing  localized  ? 
The  companions  of  our  leisure,  true  to  nature,  instinct  with  life, 
they  are  the  very  essence  of  reality. 

The  poeWhas  no  power  facere  aKquid  ex  nihilo.  Thoughts, 
living  unuttered  in  the  bosoms  of  many  generatioos,  at  l^gth 
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find  a  voice  in  the  poet  But  they  are  not  his  thoughts  alone. 
Standing  forth  in  a  cloud  of  thoughts  not  their  thoughts^  he 
would  dazzle  and  bewilder,  striving  in  vain  to  win  the  sympa* 
thy  and  affection  of  the  world.  Men  know  full  well,  in  less  than 
even  half  a  century,  who  is  the  true  poet  and  who  the  impos- 
tor. If  he  lack  the  sympathy  of  his  race,  let  him  beware  oi  ap- 
pealing to  posterity,  let  him  rest  assured  he  has  been  led  astray. 
Thoi^h  he  possess  the  genius  of  an  angel,  and  all  human  learn- 
ing has  ffrown  familiar  as  a  thrice-told  tale,  if  he  body  forth  the 
forms  of  things  unknown,  and  here  rest  from  his  labors^  he  has 
toiled  in  vain.  His  works  shall  die  with  him,  or  be  remembered 
in  pity. 

High  thoughts  have  heaved  on  the  bosom  of  society  from  its 
earliest  date ;  mysterious  combinations  of  feeling,  buried  asso- 
ciations, ever  and  anon  start  into  spirit-life ;  inexplicable  dreams 
flit  across  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  making  this  bewildering 
riddle  of  existence  worse  confounded  :  to  arrange  and  combine, 
to  conceive  clearly  and  develop  faithfully  these,  is  the  ffreat 
work  of  the  poet  Other  men  see  these  things  as  the  peobles 
on  the  bottom  of  a  rushing  stream,  distorted  by  eddies,  mis- 
placed by  currents,  and  concealed  by  shadows ;  to  the  poet's 
eye  they  are  clear  as  the  stars  in  the  heavens. 

"  Gems  of  truth,  deep  in  the  river, 
Flash  like  tongues  of  cloven  flame." 

It  is  not  the  whole  business  of  the  poet  to  wreak  his  thoughts 
upon  expression :  but,  feeling  those  thoughts  grow  strong  within 
him,  and  fostering  their  strength ;  conceiving  clearly  and  truly 
the  profound  meaning  of  his  mission,  and  contemplating,  un- 
moved, the  splendors  of  the  world  opened  to  his  view,  to  stand 
forth  unawed,  "  the  interpreter  of  nature  and  the  legislator  of 
mankind  ;"  to  bring  to  full  maturity  and  palpable  outline  what 
others  see  dimly ;  ^  to  put  on  all  the  glories  of  imagination  as  a 
garment ;  to  penetrate  the  soul,  and  make  men  feel  as  if  they 
were  new  creatures ;  to  fill  the  soul  with  holy  visions  of  beauty 
and  grandeur ;  to  make  truth  and  justice,  to  make  wisdom  and 
virtue,  more  lovely  and  majestic  things  than  men  had  ever 
thought  them  before ;"  to  bring  the  past  and  the  present  into 
one  gigantic  picture,  foreshadowing  the  future  ;  to  throw  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  prism-like  fancy  over  the  dull  routine  of  life ; 
to  stir  and  fill  the  soul  with  celestial  harmonies, 

*<  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 

Pass  we  now  to  a  view  of  the  purposes  of  po'etry.  It  is  idle 
to  lament  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  own  times,  appealing  to  the 
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lofty  enthusiasm  of  an  age  relishing  poetry  for  its  own  sake^-in- 
quiring  not  for  practical  benefit.  We  live  in  a  noble  age^— rightly 
appreciated,  an  age  to  make  us  proud.  The  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  critical  and  discriminating;  rejecting,  with 
wise  disdain,  much  the  world  long  reckoned  excellent.  It  will^ 
too,  regenerate  much  our  ancestors  disregarded,  and  transmit 
much  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die.  It  is  no  age  ibr  seeing 
visions  and  dreaming  dreams,  for  it  searches,  with  honest  in- 

;[uisitiveness,  the  true  and  practical  bearing  of  all  its  influences, 
ts  reverence,  though  deep-seated,  offers  shelter  to  no  absurdity, 
nor  takes  upon  trust  the  legacies  of  other  times.  It  scrutinizes, 
with  wonderful  exactness,  whatever  it  adopts.  Yet  all  these 
characteristics,  properly  viewed,  are  high  and  noble.  There  is 
no  higher  standard  than  usefulness.  ISTot,  indeed,  as  the  nar* 
row-minded  or  selfish  understand  it ;  in  a  far  nobler  sisnifica- 
tion.  Not  that  which  stops  the  mouth  or  clothes  the  back  alone 
is  useful.  Whatever  alleviates  sorrow  and  misery,  ministering 
sympathy  and  hope  to  the  forlorn  and  desolate ;  whatever  raises 
the  earth- worn  spirit  from  its  grosser  contact;  whatever  smooths 
down  the  thorny  ways  of  care,  encourages  the  timid,  breathes 
consolation  to  the  sifflicted ;  whatever  draws  away  the  bitter 
dregs  from  the  cup  of  life ;  whatever  does  all  or  any  of  these 
things,  is  supremely  useful     All  this  does  poetry. 

If  matter-of-fact  minds  would  cease  to  mutilate  what  they 
cannot  understand,  or  lack  the  soul  to  appreciate,  the  original 
curse  would  be  exceedingly  diminished.  They  represent  the 
demons  of  discontent,  sent  into  this  world  to  vex  and  harass 
mankind.  A  school  of  philosophers,  whose  summum  bonum  is 
physical  enjoyment ;  a  priesthood,  whose  sole  catechism  is  cni 
bono  ? — they  seek  to  uproot  whatever  the  imagination  has  plant* 
ed  or  the  affections  watered.  That  they  may  themselves  realize 
their  aspirations,  is  the  most  dreadful  malediction  human  inge- 
nuity can  devise. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  most  precious 
bounties  of  Heaven  bear  about  them  a  taint  of  sin  to  mar  their 
loveliness ;  the  heart  almost  dies  within  us,  and  bitter  words 
rise  to  the  lips,  as  we  contemplate  to  what  base  uses  the  gift  of 
poetic  inspiration  has  been  perverted.  But  because  the  stream 
meets  in  its  progress,  corruption  strugglinff  hard  to  debase  its 
worth,  shall  we  therefore  abandon  it  ?  Shall  we  not  rather 
cherish  those  waters  whose  regenerating  power  renders  them 
proof  against  contamination  T  Poetry  never  made  a  villain  ; 
ft  has  led  thousfends  to  excellence  and  glory.  Virtue  finds  no 
bolder  advocate,  no  sublimer  eulogist 
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Nor  4oe»  it  give  us  false  views  of  life.  The  daily  round  of 
duties  of  the  soudissani  practical  man,  is  not  the  whoie  of  life. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  most  partial,  one-sided  view.  Man  was  created 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  does  he  fill  the  measure  of  his 
earthly  destiny  if  he  lead  a  life  but  little  higher  than  the  dray* 
horse  T  Is  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature  unworthy  of  culture  t 
Is  the  sentiment  of  reverence  a  fiction,  the  witchery  of  beauty  a 
delusion,  the  play  of  fancy  a  farce  T  Not  so,  says  the  united  cho- 
rus of  a  thousand  bards  and  minstrels,  from  Solomon  to  Miltcm. 
Not  so,  cries  poor  human  nature,  however  much  degraded. 

But  we  are  told  of  the  splendid  talents  squandered  in  the  cul- 
ture of  poetry.  One  word  in  reply.  Go  tax  Heaven  with 
prodigality  for  the  million  blazing  cressets  hung  in  the  firroa^ 
ment,  for  the  deUcate  penciKng  of  the  flower's  cup,  for  the  idle 
melody  of  birds,  for  the  needless  music  of  water-falls;  go, 
**  curse  God  and  die,"  if  you  will ;  but,  in  the  name  of  mercy, 
suffer  weak,  misguided  man  to  enjoy  his  lucky  delusion.  From 
my  socd  I  pity  the  unbeliever — shaving  no  music  in  his  soul,  fitted 
for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils. 

A  mistaken  noticm  is  prevalent,  ranking  poetry  no  higher  than 
a  luxurious  amusement.  Estimated  as  the  fit  aliment  of  weak 
and  sickly  minds,  it  has  been  deemed  unworthy  the  study  of 
masculine  intellects.  Dreading  its  enervating  influ^ice,  men 
have  likened  it  to  a  syren,  singing  sweetly,  boding  ill.  How 
utterly  false  and  imperfect  this  view !  Have  not  me  giants  in 
intellect,  of  every  age  of  the  world,  paid  their  homage  at  its 
shrine  ?  Alexander's  choicest  casket  was  enriched  with  the  Iliad ; 
Napoleon  outwatched  the  stars  with  Ossian.  History  breathes 
fill!  assurance  of  its  enlightening  influence.  Greece  was  Homer 
in  eztenso;  Shakspeare  still  lives  in  Endand.  Everywhere  its 
purifying  and  ennobling  efifects  are  visible — ^in  the  language  of 
the  orator  and  in  books  of  philosophy — ^in  the  prayer  of  devo- 
tion and  in  the  whisper  of  love. 

The  study  of  poetry  is  requisite  to  secure  a  proper  balance  of 
mind.  Be  the  reasoning  powers  ever  so  acute,  if  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  fancy  be  neglected,  the  disproportion  will  be  pain- 
fully obvious.  These  lighter  features  of  me  mental  character 
are  hourly  applicable,  in  securing  the  proper  ends  of  life.  There 
is  no  department  of  business  in  which  the  imagination  may  not 
be  successfiilly  employed,  no  social  circle  that  does  not  demand 
the  glow  of  the  fancy.'  This  was  the  secret  of  the  statesmanship 
of  Burke ;  that  made  Sheridan  ever  a  welcome  guest.  Moreover, 
the  study  of  poetry  elevates  our  aims  in  life.  Within  this  charmed 
circle  we  tread  on  fairy  ground.    Here  is  neither  jar  of  inter- 
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ests,  distorting  our  judgment,  nor  mist  of  prejudice,  darkening 
our  vision.  Its  strong  and  steady  light  dissipates  the  mocking 
phantoms  that  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  passion  and  apathy,  and 
the  mind  wakes  to  a  truer  conception  of  its  worth.  Galiileo 
never  tired  reading  the  Orlando  Furioso ;  the  perusal  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  gave  force  and  directness  to  the  genius  of  Collins. 

Poetry  possesses  a  wider  dominion  over  the  human  heart  than 
any  other  form  of  thought  In  this,  it  is  superior  to  all  earthly 
gifts ;  it  has  no  disguise,  it  is  without  deceit  it  must  come  from 
3ie  heart,  like  the  gushing  of  a  fountain,  spontaneous,  or  it  shall 
wander  abroad,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Its  philanthropy 
is  as  broad  as  human  nature  itself.  It  is  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy  to  the  whole  race.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  in  tbe 
mere  physical  existence  of  this  life,  moving  us  to  cling  to  it. 
Weighing  its  calamities  against  its  pleasures,  it  is  a  sad  picture. 
It  is  only  oy  cherishing  our  spiritual  nature,  life  is  rendered  toler- 
able, roetry  draws  away  from  the  grossnera  of  life,  purifies, 
elevates,  and  energizes  the  better  part  of  our  nature.  The  heart 
is  a  field  too  liable  to  neglect,  and  we  need  all  the  kindly  tillage 
of  the  poet,  to  prevent  its  choking  with  rank  weeds,  or  wasting 
to  barrenness. 

Poetry  is  the  religion  of  nature.  Like  the  religion  of  the 
gospel,  truth,  first  revealed  in  full  splendor  to  a  lew  sublime 
minds,  it  is  higher  and  nobler  tfian  the  deductions  of  reason. 
Bearing  the  same  relation  to  fact  as  faith  to  reason,  it  is  a  more 
sublime,  more  subtle  essence,  yet  no  less  efficient  in  its  legiti- 
mate empire.  Like  religion  it  obeys  laws,  but  they  are  laws 
founded  upon  ultimate  principles,  and  know  no  change.  With 
the  benison  of  Heaven  resting  upon  it,  it  fills  the  soul  with  lofty 
aspirations,  and  inspires  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity. Without  money  and  without  price,  it  is  the  free-will  of- 
fering of  Heaven,  preaching  peace,  food- will,  and  love  to  all 
mankind.  Developing  the  order  ana  fitness  of  things,  it  dis- 
covers nothing  aimless,  purposeless  ;  teaching  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  life — ^forbearance  for  the  failings  of  human  nature,  and 
love  for  its  virtues,  its  faith  is  this ;  there  is  an  appropriate 
sphere  for  each,  and  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures  is  above 
contempt  Let  us  then  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake ;  let  it  ever 
form  a  part  of  our  studies ;  let  us  cherish  it  as  ^  the  lamp  of  life, 
the  organ  of  our  highest  sentiments  and  noblest  emotions,  the  spur 
of  glory  and  the  blazoner  of  goodness."         ^ 
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THE  SERE  LEAF. 


MaaLBCTSD  it  is  lying, 

Beoeath  the  wind-shorn  bongh  x 
And  who  will  care  that  leaf  to  rear 

From  it8  low  pillow  now  1 
Fair  childhood  oft,  in  infant  glee. 
Its  poor  fonn  tramples  thoughtlessly. 

One  moon  ago  *twas  waving 

Upon  its  native  tree : 
in  dalliant  mood,  each  wind  then  wooed 

Its  beauty  wantonly. 
Hie  hum-bird  nestled  'neath  its  shade. 
And  qoaffiMi  the  dew,  in  gems  arrayed. 


Upon  its  Tetvet  surface. 

All  bathed  in  crystal  light. 
Whene'er  the  gleam  of  solar  beam 

Bent  there  its  matin  flight. 
The  rain  dispensed  its  moisture  bland. 
And  taught  its  tender  form  t'  expand. 

But  those  bright  days  are  over  i 
The  breeze  is  now  the  blast  i 

Its  hues  so  gay  have  fled  away. 
And  left  the  mournful  caste 

Of  wasting  death — ^that  mongrel  shade. 

Which  tells  of  loveliness  decayed. 


I. 

Thns  mused  I»  roving  pensively  along 

Beneath  the  covert  of  an  ancient  wood. 
Where  towered  the  forest^giants'  stately  throng. 

And  all  disrobed,  in  naked  grandeur  stood. 
Beneath  my  stroUingfeet  a  rustling  flood 

Of  withered  leaves  a  spacious  carpet  spread. — 
Of  melancholy  dreams,  a  shadowy  brood 

Winged  through  my  brain  their  dismal  flights  so  dread, 
Till,  like  the  dreary  scene,  fond  Hope  was  cold  and  dead. 

II. 
I  Ustened  to  the  moaning  blast,  and  thought 

Within  the  music  of  that  mystic  noise 
I  heard  the  echo-tones  of  years  foigot^ 

Which  tell  us  how  delusive  are  earth's  t03rs. 
I  dreamed  of  blighted  hopes,  departed  joys — 

Of  young  hearts  broken—of  proud  spirits  chill*d — 
Of  worklly  bliss,  which  ever  fleets  or  cloys. 

My  mind  with  countless  visions  wikl  was  filled. 
Which,  in  this  darksome  hour,  stem  Fancy  had  instilPd. 

in. 

This  sickening  flow  of  thought  at  length  was  checked. 

As  a  real  shape  appeared  before  my  eyes  t 
A  fbnn,  with  every  gem  of  beauty  deck'd, 

Which,  though  bedimm'd,  still  shone  through  Sorrow's  guise. 
To  this  drear  spot  she  comes  to  blend  her  sighs 
22 
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With  the  Jow  grouis  which  'scape  the  plaintive  treca. 
With  step,  once  boundiit&  but  now  alow,  she  hies : 
With  mien  which  speals  a  heart  but  ill  at  ease. 
She  utters  such  ch^  tones,  as  might  life's  fountain  freeae. 


••  Poor  leaf!  Ihou  fitting  emblem 

Of  my  own  joyless  days ! 
E'en  in  the  time  of  youthful  prime 

Quench'd  are  my  eyes'  bright  rays : 
And  I  purvue,  'mid  cheerless  gloom, 
'My  downward  pathway  to  the  tomb.' 

«« I  have  not  been  thus  ever : 
I  have  seen  Fortune's  smiles : 

My  sky  was  bright — ray  heart  was  light — 
But  ah !  the  fickle  wiles 

Of  veering  Chance !    Those  hours  of  bliss 

But  add  the  deeper  pang  to  this. 

••  They  told  me  of  my  beauty : — 

I  dream'd  it  ne'er  would  fail. 
I  heard  full  oft  the  cadence  soft 

Of  love's  beguiling  tale, 
And  though  I  frowned  on  none,  'twas  still 
Iiong  ere  I  felt  the  kindred  thrill. 


**  At  length,  he  who  was  destined 

To  win  my  heart  from  me. 
With  love-lit  eyes  first  breath'd  his  sigfaa« 

And  I  was  no  more  free. 
Twas  then  I  first  began  to  feel 
The  dtain  around  my  heart-stringa  steif. 

"  His  vows  were  oft  repeated 

To  cling  to  me  for  aye. 
Till  tyrant  Death,  with  siroc  breath. 

Should  call  him  hence  away. 
He  plead  with  warmth,  with  look  aincere, 
Nor  e'en  restrain'd  th'  unmanly  tear. 

••  I  need  not  say  I  tmsted — 
I  could  not  check  th'  emotion. — 

He  faithless  proved  to  her  who  loved 
With  woman's  fond  devotion. — 

Now  nought  is  left  to  me,  but  grief: 

•  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf.'  •* 


IV. 
Sad  was  the  maiden's  tale : — ^I  felt  'twas  so  t 

The  clouds  of  gloom  begin  to  lower  again. 
As  oft  the  storm-fiends  'round  the  welkin  strew 

The  piles  of  blackness : — ^then  collect  amain 
Into  one  threatening  mass  the  scattered  train ; 

So  did  those  breathings  of  a  soul  distress'd. 
At  first  divert  my  mind  from  racking  pain : — 

Then  all  the  loathsome  weight  together  press'd. 
And  doubly  edged  the  pangs  which  tore  my  laboring  breasu 


Yet  still  again  Fate  bade  the  spell  to  break: 

For  scarce  had  I  relapsed  to  revery. 
From  which  I  was  not  eager  soon  to  wake, 

(For  oh  !  in  truth  a  matchless  luxury 
Is  melancholy  in  its  purity !) 

When  T  was  startled  by  th'  unlooked  for  sight 
Of  one,  whose  mien  was  proud,  whose  bearing  high  ; 

Whose  eyses,  enkindled  with  a  ftenzy-light, 
Seem'd  neath  his  darkling  brow,  like  day  o'erhung  by  night. 
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VI. 

The  wasting  demon,  Cnre,  bad  deeply  graved 

Hw  hideous  furrows  oo  ibat  haughty  cheek ; 
Each  free-born  Hope  had  long  since  been  enslaved. 

And  doonuM  Despair's  dark,  dreary  cell  to  seek. 
Joy's  blossoms  long  ago  had  felt  the  bleak 

And  withering  blast  of  Woe ;  and  if  some  flower 
Of  healing  virtue  shone,  the  vulture-beak 

Of  keen  Remorse  then  oped  afresh  the  sore. 
The  deadly  bane  of  Thought  into  the  wound  to  poor. 

vn. 

Yet  was  that  deep-set  eye's  fierce  gUure  unqnench'd ; 

Yet  was  that  noble  brow  unhumhled  still ; 
Yet  was  that  sunken  cheek  by  fear  unblench'd. 

And  that  firm  tread  bespoke  a  chainless  will. 
His  full,  deep  tones,  made  every  pulse  to  thrill — 

Each  dreamy  bond  of  meditation  broke — 
And  caused  strange  fantasies  my  mind  to  fill. 

As,  gasng  'round,  from  his  deep  trance  he  woke. 
And  to  the  listening  scene  in  fearful  accents  spoke. 


••  The  race  of  fierce  ambition 

Long  have  I  fearless  run ; 
With  eager  grasp  essayed  to  clasp 

The  glory  rarely  won. 
Naught  stayed  my  reckless,headlong  course 
Jtiioal  rushed  with  frantic  force. 

•«  I  caught  at  Fame's  bright  bubble. 

Its  dazzling  tints  expending. 
While  on  it  play  the  colors  gay 

Which  frolic  Fancy 's  lending. 
But  ere  I  reach'd  the  gaudy  toy. 
It  burst,  and  broke  the  spell  of  joy. 

"First,  when  the  trumpet  sounded 

The  stirring  note  of  war. 
On  tented  field,  nfy  heart  and  shield, 

I  dared  the  battle's  jar. 
I  mock'd  all  hazard,  while  I  strove 
To  win  the  prize  which  men  to  love. 


**  Next  the  rough  waves  of  faction 

I  buffeted  with  zeal. 
Still  hoping  on  that  soon  would  dawn 

The  day,  when,  at  my  will, 
The  proudest  heart  should  humbly  cower. 
And  servile  subjects  ovm  my  power. 

"  Yet  still  the  precious  jewel 

Was  not  to  me  afforded ; 
The  glorious  meeds  of  valiant  deeds 

My  courage  ne'er  rewarded : 
And  specious  intrigue,  freely  wielded. 
The  bliss  so  longed-for  never  yielded 

*•*  Oft  would  some  prospect  cheering 

Throw  light  across  my  sky. 
Until  I  found  no  earthly  bound 

My  thirst  could  satisfy. 
'Tis  disai^ntment  all  and  grief-* 
<  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf.'  ** 
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vm. 

Impatient  and  inwitiate  Last  of  Fame ! 

For  rest  thou  pantest,  yet  would  restless  be ! 
Upon  the  splendors  of  an  empty  name 

Longing  to  pass  to  immortality. 
At  every  step  th*  entangling  mesh  thoa  'It  see ! 

The  tower  which  thou  would'st  bnild  may  upwaid  rise» 
Until  iu  summit  shall  appear  to  thee 

One  step  from  Heaven — but,  view*d  with  dearer  eyes — 
Though  pile  on  pile  thou  lear'st,  thou  ne'er  canst  scale  the  skies ! 

IX. 
Soch  wild  and  waywaid  thoughts  escaped  my  breast. 

As  those  oatpouiings  of  a  mighty  soul. 
By  Disappointment's  rusting  chain  oppreas'd, 

In  slow  succession  from  my  senses  stole. 
Although  unbroken  yet,  his  golden  bowl 

Was  mingled  with  a  foul,  a  base  alloy. 
His  bark,  though  not  wrecked,  upon  the  shoal 

Of  hopelessness  was  stranded — ^which  to  buoy 
Will  swell  no  gale  of  Uiss— no  sparkling  wave  of  joy. 


Ha !  who  can  thus,  with  halting  step  and  slow. 

Approach  my  sad  retreat  1    But  welcome  be 
Thou  aged  one !    Methinks  thou  mightest  throw 

The  burden  of  thy  years  aside  full  joyously. 
And  that  this  were  a  worthy  place  for  thee 

To  strew  thy  gTave4)looms  on  their  kindred  dust. 
And,  since  earth's  scenes  thou  canst  not  longer  see— 

Since  Death  now  calls  for  thee,  and  die  thou  must—- 
Place  thon  in  Heaven  and  God  thy  treasure  and  thy  trust ! 


"  Our  life  is  but  a  ripple 
Upon  Time's  rugged  main : 

Stirr'd  by  some  blast  it  glideth  past ^ 
Ne'er  to  be  seen  again. 

A  moment  glittering  in  the  sun~ 

A  moment  clouded— and  'tis  gone. 

•*  The  past— that  waste  so  dreary- 
Lies  spread  before  my  view,' 

Where  smiles  and  tears,  where  hopes 
fears. 
Their  varying  shadows  threw. 

But  it  is  ^ojt— their  fitful  tide 

Hat  eaaaedy  for  ever  ceased*  to  glide. 


and 


"  My  age,  alas !  is  childless : 

No  comforter  is  nigh : 
No  friend  to  cheer,  or  shed  the  tear 

Of  sorrow,  when  I  die. 
like  a  stripp'd  oak,  my  helpless  form 
BufifeU  alone  each  pelting  stonn. 

• 
'*  The  partner  of  my  bosom 

Long  since  deserted  me. 
I  know  no  joy !  all,  all  is  woe ! 

Oh !  when  shall  I  be  free ! 
Gome!  Death,  remove  me  from  my  grief! 
'  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf.' " 
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XI. 
'  He  caid,  and  ttoop'd  to  touch  the  faded  thing: 
When,  bunting  from  its  prison-house  of  rock, 
A  whirlwind  madly  rushes,  thundering 

As  if  'twould  heaven's  pealing  ordnance  mock. 
The  sturdiest  forests  bow  before  the  shock : 

Some  yield,  all  shattered,  to  the  tempest's  might. 
And  fall  beneath  the  unresisted  stroke. 
The  leaf,  far,  far  beyond  all  human  sight, 
Upwafted  by  the  blast,  soars  on  in  heavenward  flight. 

xn. 

What  means  that  smile  serene  that  gathers  now 

Upon  the  aged  face  of  him  who  prayed 
For  Death's  rough  rescue  1    And  that  furrowed  brow, 

Which  was  but  lately  by  Despair  down-weighed — 
Why  now  divested  of  its  gloomy  shade  1 

Toward  that  same  spot,  where  last  that  leaf  updriven 
Was  seen  to  float,  that  straining  eye  is  stayed. 

A  life — a  vigor  to  that  frame  is  given — 
Well  may  the  old  man  snu'le,  for  now  he  dreams  of  Heaven ! 


"  Avannt !  all  worldly  sorrows ! 

I  now  can  scorn  ye  all ! 
What  are  ye  worth,  ye  joys  of  earth. 

Which  must,  like  flowers,  fall  1 
Soon  may  that  world  by  me  be  trod. 
Which  is  unfading,  like  my  Ged. 

*'  Be  thou,  poor  lifeless  leaflet. 

My  harbinger  to  bliss ! 
ni  follow  thee,  and  soon  shall  see 

My  home — my  happiness. 
Like  thee  PQ  mount !  I'll  soar  away 
To  rest  me  in  eternal  day. 


"  Ho !  ye  who  now  are  pining 

Beneath  Affliction's  dait  s 
Thou,  who,  forlorn,  dost  ever  moom 

A  lover's  faithless  heart ; 
And  thou,  who  writhes!  now  with  pain 
To  find  thy  hopes  of  greatness  vain ; 

"  Come  ye !  and  learn  the  lesson 

Taught  by  the  faded  leaf: 
Though  here  below  your  life  is  woe. 

Above  there  is  relief. 
Though  on  /t/«*t  waves  we  *ie  roughly 

driven. 
Yet  all  is  bright  and  calm  in  Heaven." 

L(7CB. 
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STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CARLYLE. 

"So,  gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  him  to  you.**  Hamlet, 

Thomas  Carlyle  lives  in  quite  an  humble  way  in  the  suburbs 
of  London.  He  was  not  born  to  titles :  men  have  conferred  on 
him  no  patent  of  nobility ;  nor  is  he  rich  in  houses,  or  lands,  or 
gold.  His  sole  wealth  and  honor  lie  in  possessions  of  quite 
another  kind — ^those  of  the  mind  ;  and  of  these,  probably  few 
out  of  the  millions  who  throng  that  queen  of  cities  have  hoarded 
more  than  he.  To  the  bustling  and  thrifty  man  of  the  world, 
who  knows  not,  nor  can  be  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  such 
riches  as  are  not  gross  and  tangible,  it  might  seem  that  we  waste 
time  in  discussing  the  character  of  so  poor  a  man.  And  if  one 
were  striving  to  bring  about  a  partnership  with  that  business 
man,  or  with  his  daughter,  he  would  not  do  well  in  mentioning 
as  one  of  his  qualifications  that  he  had  read  and  loved  Carlyle. 
But  Aere,  where  we  cannot  help  believing  that,  there  are  those 
who  do  rightly  appreciate  intellectual  greatness,  who  consider 
the  wealth  and  distinctions  of  men  very  light  matters  when 
compared  with  **  the  finding  and  vitally  appropriating  of  truth,** 
we  are  confident  of  a  more  candid  hearing. 

The  first  thought  which  presents  itself  is  this — Carlyle  is  not 
read  with  care.  Many  take  up  his  works  after  dinner,  as  they 
would  a  jest-book,  and  consider  themselves  amply  qualified  to 
peruse  them,  when  their  minds,  at  best  not  very  compact,  are 
diluted,  and  their  bodies  enervated,  with  surfeiting  and  drunk- 
enness. These  are  they  who  in  some  idle  moment  happen  on 
a  stray  volume  of  "  The  French  Revolution,"  glance  lazily  over 
a  few  of  its  pages,  are  amused  at  the  slight  modicum  which 
they  understand,  and  disgusted  at  the  rest  because  it  is  beyond 
their  comprehension,  yawn  over  it,  drop  the  book,  and  fall 
asleep.  Awaking,  mortified  at  their  failure,  they  at  once  pro- 
nounce Carlyle  an  apish,  fantastical  fool,  who  would  make  a 
very  little  stream  muddy  that  it  may  seem  deep,  and  an  empty 
thought  misty  that  you  may  not  discern  its  shallowness. 

In  reply  to  such  as  these,  we  sometimes  fancy  our  author 
ejaculating  in  tones  of  mingled  sadness  and  an^er— Oh,  weakly 
organized  individuals !  How  often  must  I  tell  you  that  **  it  ia 
not  the  dark  place  which  hinders,  but  the  dim  eytP  Thus  stands 
the  case  between  you  and  me.  I,  Thomas  Carlyle,  believing 
that  there  is  within  me  power  to  move  men,  have  undertaken  to 
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be  an  author.  Had  I  been  a  partisan  in  politics,  or  a  sectarian 
in  religion,  or  had  I  prostituted  my  powers  in  the  service  of 
fashionable  follies  and  fleeting  pleasures,  I  might  have  attained 
great  riches  and  honor — as  men  count  these.  But  I  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  my  nobler  nature  ;  and  now,  after  years  of  pain- 
ful toil,  having  wasted  the  prime  of  my  life  over  the  lamp  of 
study,  with  poverty  as  my  only  companion,  I  stand  forth  as  the 
expounder  and  defender  of  certain  invaluable  truths.  These 
have  I  placed  in  sundry  Histories,  Reviews,  and  Biographies, 
that  I  might  not  terrify  men  by  appearing  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  moralist :  and  I  am  ever  pressing  them  on  your  attention — 
not  because  they  are  my  truths,  nor  because  /  have  elucidated 
them ;  but  because  they  are  God's  truths,  and  are  worthy  to  be 
known  by  all  his  rational  creation.  Talk  as  you  will  of  the 
simplification  and  clearness  of  expression  which  this  age,  of  all 
ages,  is  clamorous  for ;  I  tell  you  in  reply — ^that  these  truths 
are  in  their  nature  complicated,  and  admit  not  of  farther  sim- 
plification. And  that  man  grievously  errs  who  hopes  that  these, 
or  aught  else  that  is  valuable,  will  be  instilled  into  him  without 
labor  of  his  own.  It  is  as  if  one  should  read  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  of  Lord  Bacon,  confident  of  understanding  it,  yet  be- 
stowing only  the  same  measure  of  attention  with  which  he 
would  peruse  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  And  yet  you  scoff  at  my 
message  because  it  is  great,  and  not  altogether  and  immediately 
comprehensible.  •*  Consider  the  melody  of  nature,  with  its 
voice  of  cataracts  and  its  sounding  of  primeval  forests.  It  can- 
not be  expressed  in  common  note-marks,  nor  be  written  down 
by  the  critical  gamut,  for  it  is  wild  and  manifold.  To  feeble 
ears  it  is  ofttimes  discord,  but  to  ears  that  understand  it~^eep, 
majestic  music."  So  is  it  with  these  thoughts.  You  are  not 
asked  to  think  them  out  for  yourselves ;  then  might  you  complain 
that  the  burden  was  heavier  than  you  could  bear ;  but  only  to 
bestow  the  tithe  of  pains  necessary  to  understand  them  after 
others  have  thought  them  out  for  you.  Ah !  the  fault  lies  not 
in  these,  but  in  your  own  grossness  and  stupidity,  which  love 
not  the  light.     Go  your  ways !    Get  your  poor  perceptions 

Jjuickened,  your  feeble  intellects  strengthened,  all  your  infantine 
acuities  newly  shaped,  educated,  and  polished  ;  then  come,  and 
we  will  CQnverse  together. 

We  regret  to  notice,  that  Mr.  Carlyle*s  religious  views  have 
been  the  subject  of  occasional  animadversion^  His  warm  and 
oft-expressed  admiration  of  German  literature,  is  enough,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  impugn  his  orthodoxy.  With  those  who 
are  determined  to  believe  that  poor  Germany  is  given  up  to  in- 
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fidelity,  and  that  all  who  love  her,  her  scholars,  her  kamiiigt 
and  her  literature,  are  inhaling  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  we 
have  no  controversy.    Let  them  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
their  opinion.     We  can  only  confifratulate  them  on  the  resem- 
blance of  their  charity  to  that  of  the  Bible,  which  ^  is  kind,  and 
thinketh  no  evil :"  we  wish  them  joy  of  a  condemnatory  prin- 
ciple, so  universal  as  to  admit  of  no  exception ;  so  positive,  that 
it  precludes  all  after-thought     That  Mr.  Carlyle  has  not  all  the 
precision  of  a  Westminster  divine,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently 
deviates  from  the  most  approved  religious  phraseology  of  the 
present  day,  we  are  neither  able  nor  disposed  to  deny.     He 
does  speak  loosely.     For  instance,  he  sometimes  uses  the  word 
**  fated,"  when  a  more  accurate  pietist  would  doubtless  prelar 
**  preordained,"  or  "  predestinated,"  or  "  predetermined,"  or  some 
other  of  the  thousand  terms,  in  wrangling  about  which,  and  the 
like,  theologians  have  disgraced  Christendom.     How  often  the 
thoughtful  man,  retiring  from  this  wordy  strife,  says  to  himself— 
what  are  they  all  but  nameSf  wherewith  to  hide  our  ignorance 
of  the  designs  of  the  Deity ;  and  so  the  man's  evident  purpoie 
be  good,  what  care  we  whether  he  uses  the  one,  or  the  otiier,  or 
neither.     He  recognizes,  everywhere,  a  creative  Deity ;  and 
holds  the  world  in  which  we  live,  to  be  ^  the  realized  thought  of 
God.     To  us,  also,"  he  says,  •*  through  every  star,  through  every 
blade  of  grass,  is  not  a  God  made  visible,  if  we  will  open  our 
minds  and  eyes  ?     There  is  a  God  in  this  world,  and  a  God's- 
sanction."    He  rejoices  that  ''scepticism,  insincerity,  and  me- 
chanical atheism,  with  their  poison  dews,  are  going  and  as  good 
as  gone."    He  considers  *^  a  man's  religion,  in  every  senses  to  be 
the  chief  fact  with  regard  to  him:  a  man's,  or  a  nation  of 
men's.    By  religion,  I  do  not  mean  here  the  church  creed 
which  he  professes,  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  will  sign :  not 
this  wholly,  in  many  cases,  not  this  at  all.    But  the  thing  a  man 
does  practically  believe,  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to 
heart,  and  know  for  certain,  conceminff  his  vital  relations  to 
this  mysterious  universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there ;  that  is 
in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for  him,  and  creatively  determines 
all  the  rest"    On  what  we  consider  a  cardinal  duty,  he  thus 
insists : — "  Of  all  acts,  is  not  for  a  man  rqpefUance  the  most 
divine  ?     The  deadliest  sin,  I  say,  were  that  supercilious  con- 
sciousness of  no  sin  ;  that  is  death.     The  heart  so  conscious  is 
divorced  from  sy^cerity,  humility,  and  fact :  it  is  dead.     David's 
life  and  history,  as  written  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  con- 
sider the  truest  emblem  ever  given,  of  a  man's  moral  progress 
and  warfare  here  below.    All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in 
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it  Ifae  fattkfiil  gtrag^  of  nn  earnest  human  bouI»  towards  what 
IB  good  and  best  Struggle  often  baffled,  sore  baffled,  down  aa 
into  entire  wreck,  yet  a  strug^  never  ended ;  ever  with  teari^ 
repentance,  true,  unconquerable  purpose  begun  anew.  That 
•  thts  Arugg^e-  be  a  faithfuC  unconquerable  one — ^that  is  the  ques- 
tion  of  questions.'' 

Relating  how  the  Cromwellians  prayed  God,  in  their  extreme 
need,  not  to  forsake  the  cause  that  was  His,  he  says,  ''Can  a 
man's  soul,  to  this  hour,  get  guidance  by  any  other  method  than 
intrinsically  by  that  same,  devout  prostration  of  the  earnest 
struggling  soul  before  the  Highest,  the  Giver  of  all  light;  be 
such  praver  a  spoken,  articulate,  or  be  it  a  voiceless,  inarticulate 
one  1  There  is  no  other  method."  Repeatedly  does  our  author 
arow  his  belief  that  mortal  existence  is  but  ^  a  gleam  of  time 
between  two  eternities,"  and  thus  announces  man's  high  destiny, 
and  consequent  duty :  ^  on  the  waring  billows  of  time  thou  art 
not  ^igulfed,  but  borne  aloft  into  the  azure  of  eternity.  Love 
not  pleasure — love  OodJ*  Passages  like  these  might  be  multi- 
plieo  indefinitely,  and  can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  set 
aside,  since  we  have  quoted  the  expressions  of  their  author. 
From  these  we  infer,  that  he  acknowledges  what  seem  to  us  the 
central,  and,  with  their  necessary  consequences,  the  only  essen-* 
tial  truths  of  a  rational  Christianity ;  and  that  nothing  can  be 
more  groundless  than  the  oft^repeated  charges  of  atheism,  fatal- 
ism, and  the  like. 

We  should  be  dehghted  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Carlyle's  metaphysical  theories,  but  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  better  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  Our  hairs  are  not 
vet,  so  &r  as  we  can  perceive,  at  all  silvered;  and  we  have 
kmff  since  learned  that  in  the  domains  of  philosophy,  it  is  pecu« 
liorTy  true  that  "  a  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory."  Ana  it  is 
altogether  right  that,  in  these  matters,  the  crude  thoughts  of 
youth  should  remain  at  home,  while  their  owners  go  out  and 
Msien  to  the  teachings  of  riper  years.  So  in  mercy  to  our  ina- 
bility to  portray  the  subject  worthily,  and  to  your  patience,  kind 
reader,  we  forbear. 

Honesty  compels  the  admission  that,  as  a  writer,  Carlyle  has 
fikults,  neither  few  nor  unimportant  It  is  true  that  he  plays 
ftranse  pranks  with  our  good  old  English  tongue ;  and  to  those 
who  love  the  smooth  Addisonian  flow,  this  must  be  somewhat 
painful.  If  he  has  a  thought  he  speaks  it  out,  often  vehemently 
and  abruptly,  sometimes  roughly  and  obscurely ;  not  forgetting, 
as  he  says  of  Richter,  *'  elisions,  sudden  whirls,  quips,  conceits, 
and  all  manner  of  inexplicable  crotchets."    Yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
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tbe  language  has  generally  depth,  point,  and  ezpressiTeBesa, 
and,  ^hat  is  far  better,  clothes  a  sound  and  rich  body  of  thought, 
which  is  intrinsically  most  valuable. 

It  is  a  grand  excellence  of  these  writings,  that,  when  properly 
read,  they  induce  thought  Few  books  are  so  often  dropped, « 
while  the  reader  peruses  new  trains  of  thought,  or  follows  out 
those  suggested  by  the  author.  One  might  spend  an  age  in  pe- 
rusing the  works  of  Irving  or  Scott,  excellent  as  they  are  in 
their  place,  without  being  very  strongly  impelled  to  think  for 
himself.  Not  so  with  these.  If  it  be  true  that  the  object  of 
reading  is  not  so  much  the  facts  and  general  information  imme- 
diately acquired,  as  the  stimulous  to  thought  which  is  gained, 
and  that  till  reading  shall  be  viewed  more  as  a  means,  and  less 
as  an  end,  it  can  never  fulfill  its  true  office;  then  ought  the  high- 
est value  to  be  placed  on  books  like  these,  which  teach  os  to 
think. 

As  a  reviewer  and  biographer,  Carlyle  is  kind  and  tolerant 
He  seems  honestly  desirous  to  know  and  to  tell  the  truth — a  rare 
thing  in  these  days,  when  men's  thoughts  so  generally  flow  in 
the  contracted  channels  of  a  party  or  a  sect 

But  the  characteristic  which  we  especially  admire  is  his  en- 
thusiasm. You^never  knew  him  to  talk  of  greatness  coldly.  In 
the  very  act  one  almost  sees  his  face  kindle,  his  eye  flash,  and 
the  blood  dance  wildly  in  its  courses.  He  hears  not  Mahomet 
heralding  his  divine  mission,  nor  listens  to  the  sphere-harmony 
of  Shakspeare  ;  he  cannot  think  of  the  wasted  genius  of  Bums, 
or  of  Luther  and  Knox  sternly  thundering  forth  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  he  sees  not  Cromwell  falling  into  his  grave  as  he  strove 
to  realize  a  theocracy  in  degenerate  England,  or  Napoleon 
wading  through  the  gory  elements  of  RevcJutionism  to  found  a 
new  dynasty,  without  straightway  falling  down  and  worshiping 
the  mind  that  was  in  them — the  godlike  in  purpose  and  acticm 
which  shone  through  their  frail  humanity.  There  is  no  syco* 
phancy,  no  fawning  Boswellism  about  this :  it  is  the  honest  and 
manly  outgoing  of  the  heart,  and  as  such  commands  our  sjrm- 
pathy  and  respect  But  Carlyle  plies  a  wise  discrimination 
when  he  woula  give  honor  to  men.  He  by  no  means  yields 
this  hi^h  reverence  to  all  who  call  themselves  great  or  are  so 
called  by  others.  He  feels  it  for  Milton,  for  Shakspeare,  for 
Luther:  but  he  boldly  avows — among  Scotchmen,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  literary  world  generally — ^that  he  does  not  feel  it 
for  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  Him  he  admires,  rather  than  re* 
veres.  In  his  beautiful  article  on  the  once  Great  Unknown,  he 
wonders  at  the  fiicility  with  which  Scott  wrote,  is  delighted 
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with  bis  geaennis,  virtuous  heart,  joyous  temuer,  and  strong 
love  of  nature :  he  has  reveled  (as  who  has  not  f)  in  his  worksi^ 
and  yet,  he  asks,  **  What  was  be,  but  the  pleasant  song-singer 
and  taie-teUer  for  Europe  ?  His  life  was  worldly,  his  ambitions 
were  worldly,  there  was  nothing  spiritual  about  him.  His  voU 
wnes  are  not  profitable  for  doctrme,  for  reproof,  for  edification. 
Tbe  sick  heart  will  find  no  healing  here,  the  darkly  struggling 
heart  no  guidance,  the  heroic  which  is  in  all  men  no  divine 
awakening  voice.  They  do  not  found  themselves  on  deep  in- 
terests, but  on  comparative  trivial  ones."  Hence  they  lack  the 
qualities  on  which  Carlyle's  reverence  lives. 

If  the  reviewer  has,  as  many  think,  done  the  novelist  iniustice 
here,  he  atones  for  it  all  in  the  closing  paragraph.  What  a 
leave-taking  is  that !  He  has  followed  him  through  the  story 
of  his  youm  and  his  manhood,  his  wealth,  his  prosperity,  and 
his  poverty-stricken  end.  ^  And  so  the  curtain  falls,  and  the 
strong  Walter  Scott  is  with  us  no  more.  A  possession  from 
him  does  remain — ^widely  scattered,  yet  attainable.  It  can  be  said 
of  him»  when  he  departed  he  took  a  man's  life  along  with  him. 
No  sounder  piece  oi  British  manhood  was  put  together  in  that 
eighteenth  century  of  time.  Alas  I  his  fine  Scotch  face,  with 
its  shag^  honesty,  sagacity,  and  goodness,  when  we  saw  it 
latterly  m  the  Edinburg  streets,  was  all  worn  with  care,  the  jov 
all  fled  firom  it,  ploughed  deep  with  labor  and  sorrow.  We  shall 
never  forget  it — ^we  shall  never  see  it  again.  Adieu !  Sir  Wal- 
ter— ^pride  of  all  Scotchmen — take  our  proud  and  sad  farewell  T 
We  close  with  a  few  remarks  on  Carlyle  as  a  historian. 

An  immortal  existent — I  am  placed  here  on  God's  eaithf 
which' has  been  peopled  with  beings  like  myself  during  nearly 
sixty  centuries.  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  my  soul,  whose 
life-time  is  an  eternity,  will  be  content  to  look  only  at  the  fu- 
ture ?  Far  from  it !  I  must  be  told  of  the  past  existence  of 
my  race,  and  I  must  be  more  than  merely  told.  When  men  con- 
dense this  world's  history  into  a  duodecimo  of  some  five  hun- 
dred pages,  conveying  the  brief  information  that  my  progenitors 
lived  some  six  thousand  years  ago,  that  suxidry  singular  events 
have  since  then  dotted  the  calendar  of  time,  and  that  my  gene- 
ration has  thus  been  ushered — ^I  loathe  it — ^far  other  history  than 
tins  for  me  1  I  would  be  bom,  as  it  were,  with  man's  creation, 
and  live  over  again  all  the  grand  epochs  of  time.  I  would  see 
the  firstborn  of  earth,  rejoicing  in  their  new  existence.  I  would 
be  a  sad  onlooker  when  the  terrible  news  that  **  death  is  in  the 
world"  trembles  on  the  lips  of  the  first  fratricide.  I  would  hear 
the  waters  as  they  welter  and  glide  away  under  the  keel  which . 
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npbcnre  from  death  those  eight  faithful  soub ;  and  I  woidd  he  a 
witness  when  the  Nazarene  hangs  in  mid-air  between  two 
thieves.  And  so  on  down  to  these  times :  the  lives,  and  charac- 
ters, and  occupations  of  men,  the  wars  which  have  devastated 
earth,  the  revolutions  which  have  uptom  nations,  and  the  causes 
which  have  induced  all  these  commotions— yea,  more  than  ail 
that  is  recorded  in  sacred  or  profane  history— 4et  me  know ! 
And  that  which  best  helps  me  not  only  to  Atioio,  but  to  see,  and 
to  realize  past  occurrences,  nearest  approaches  a  perfect  his- 
tory. 

Apply  this  test  to  Carlyle's  French  Revolution.  About  what 
in  that  period  would  we  be  informed  ?  Is  it  our  greatest  coDr 
cem  to  know  the  lazy  doings  of  kings,  and  couhcUs,  and  cabi- 
nets, and  all  the  dry  generalities  which  come  lumbering  along 
m  common  histories  like  state-carriages  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth?  Or  would  we  rather  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  every 
meanest  citizen  who  is  impaled  on  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Guard,  or  stands  trembling  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile: 
every  barricade  that  impedes  the  soldiery,  and  every  mob  of 
women  which  assaults  the  palace :  how  Uobespierre  trembled 
when  they  shouted  "  the  blood  of  Danton  stifles  thee !"  and 
how  he  looked  riding  jaw-shattered  and  ffory  to  Uie  guillotine  ? 
We  would  lose  no  note  of  "  wail  or  jubilee,  no  shout  of  vic- 
tory, no  groan  of  defeat  that  rises  reeking  from  that  second 
Aceldama.  All  this,  which  the  curious  and  thoughtful  reader 
must  see,  or  be  vexed  at  the  omission,  may  be  found  in  Car- 
lyle — ^how  seldom  elsewhere  I  We  read  his  history  as  we 
would  ffaze  on  a  series  of  rich  and  vivid  paintings — making  us 
thoroughly  to  realize  that  which  before  we  only  knew.  But 
other  histories,  it  is  said,  give  us  substantially  the  same  story, 
with  vastly  more  method  and  connection — where  then  is  the 
superiority  ?  They  are  the  dry  rods  reposing  in  the  tabernacle ; 
this  buds  and  blossoms.  They  are  the  li^less  forms  in  the 
beautiful  vision  of  the  prophet  Each  bone  had  leapt  to  its  fel- 
low :  there  were  there  nerves,  and  sinews,  and  limbs,  and  all 
that  did  outwardly  betoken  vigorous  existence,  but  it  was  not 
till  breath  came  into  them  that  they  lived  and  stood  upon  .their 
feet  They  praise  Sallust  because  he  first  applied  philosophy  to 
the  study  of  facts.  Be  it  ours  to  honor  Carlyle  for  being  among 
the  first  to  breathe  into  history  the  breath  of  life. 


volves  giant  thoughts  in  that  capa^ous  mind  of  liis ;  and  as 
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each  stands  clearly  before  bis  vision,  be  questions  himself— do 
men  need  to  know  this?  Will  such  knowledge  make  them 
wiser,  happier,  better  ?  If  so,  be  it  unpalatable  or  otherwise, 
they  ^all  know  it — and  so  he  tells  it  them.  He  is  no  ever- 
doubting  sceptic,  no  misanthrope  sneerinc  at  happiness  which 
he  cannot  enjoy  He  is  no  Bvron  doing- battle  with  the  world, 
nor  a  Swift  satirizing  and  polluting  it.  But  he  is  plain  Thomas 
Carlyle — a  poor  man,  an  honest,  earnest  man,  who  would  fain 
converse  with  you  on  great  topics,  if  it  be  your  will ;  who  loves 
you,  and  would  have  you  love  him  ;  who  hath  an  individual 
duty  to  perform,  a  bigh  idea  to  realize  in  this  world,  and  who 
doeth  right  manfully  whatever  his  hand  findeth  to  do.  It  were 
well  for  men  not  to  despise  so  rare  a  specimen  of  humanity ! 

r  N. 


NIGHT. 

Tu  night.     How  giorian^  is  a  starry  niglit, 

When  earth's  rich  jeweled  coronet  is  set, 

Quiv'ring  and  burning  with  a  living  light: 

And  decked  with  gems,  more  bright  than  India's  shrine. 

The  fnll  orbed  moon  comes  radiantly  forth,— 

I  love  to  watch  her  as  she  shines  above ; 

At  times,  part  hidden  by  the  draperied  cloud* 

Which,  swept  by  wildly  in  the  breeae  of  Heaven, 

Floats  like  a  robe  upon  her. — 

Why  do  ye  wonder  at  the  Chaldean  seer^ 

Rapt  by  the  beauty  of  his  native  HeaveV 

Musing  with  soul  entranced,  till  growing  thought 

WaAed  him  upward  fVom  the  cokl  world's  truth, 

And  bore  him  on  her  pinions  far  away ; 

Floating  through  empty  space,  from  star  to  star, 

Reading  the  mysteries  of  that  dark  to  be. 

With  light  caught  from  Heaven's  portal  >— (hat  his  soul. 

Bowed  in  the  grsndeurof  its  uncheeked  thought. 

Sank  trembling  to  the  eart^  and  breathed  a  prayer. 

To  the  material  lights  whioh  boraed  above ; 

As  the  bright  spirit's  from  th'  eternal  throne, 

Hov'ring  o'er  earth,  with  their  essential  life : 

Meeting  his  spirit,  dreling  tcward  the  goal 

Of  high  infinitude  and  .beto*>  souice. 
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Night  k  the  tine  for  tbought — ^For  oh !  *tw  joy 
To  look  upon  the  HeaTeoi,  uid  Ioomii  thought. 
And  let  it  float  upon  the  calm  of  night, 
like  a  swift  baik  upon  the  ooeaa's  wave : 
Or  like  a  freed  biid,  from  it«  narrow  cage. 
Let  it  9omr  throughout  space,  unfettered,  free ; 
And  in  its  dreamy  being,  all  foiget 
lu  dusty  mantle  of  this  breathing  life. 
Which  wraps  it  round  with  dull  realities. 
And  weighs  it  down  to  earth  with  misery : — 
To  the  deep,  calm,  and  balmy  breath  of  night. 
It  will  unfold,  and  leave  the  spirit  free 
To  range  throughout  its  own  ideal  world. 
I've  seen  a  lovely  girl,  with  upraised  head 
Just  resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  dark  curis 
Flung  negligently  back  in  careless  grace, 
GajBe,  with  half  parted  lips,  in  listless  thought. 
And  tke  scarce  uttered  breath,  at  times,  would  swell 
Into  a  lengthened  sigh,  and  pearly  tears. 
Unheeded  and  unknown,  would  gently  course 
Adown  her  pallid  cheek,  in  untold  woe — 
And  then  at  times  a  smUe  would  wreath  her  Up, 
And  glitter  like  a  sunbeam  o'er  her  face ; 
Or  tremble  like  a  ray  of  meteor  light  i 
And  still  she  slept  in  thought,  far,  ftr  away ; 
StiU  gaaed  upon  the  deep  blue  sky  of  night. 
Look  at  the  tear  drop,  as  it  gently  flowed. 
And  read  of  earth's  misfortunes,  blighted  hopes, 
#  And  unrequited  love :  or  death's  chill  hand 

Pressed  on  some  loved  one's  brow,  and  the  cold  workTs 

Afflictions,  scoff*,  and  scorn,  with  all  the  drear 

And  tearful  emptinfls  of  life's  poor  joys  x 

And  as  the  spirit  rose  in  its  deep  thought. 

It  left  the  cares  and  agonies  of  earth : 

In  quick  gradation  passed  through  space  away, 

And  lingered  in  its  blissful  view  of  Heaven, 

Till  caught  amid  the  joyful  choir  above. 

The  glorious  welcome  seemed  to  greet  her  ear. 

And  seraph  wings  fan  her  to  dreamless  rest. 

Playing  in  fieauty  round  her  pure  bright  soul, — 

Tin  a  blest  smile  of  joyful  peace,  e'en  reached 

The  day  that  bound  her. 

Art  thou  a  mourner  1    Bare  thine  anguished  brow 
To  the  mild  breathings  of  the  sof)  ji^wind. 


W 
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Attd  let  it  play  npon  thy  ftvetei  cheek. 
And  cool  the  bwniiig  tear  drop  as  it  falb. 
Now,  peacefully  ynbarthen  all  your  grief. 
With  Done  to  mark  you,  m  the  heart-boro  sigh 
Bursts  from  your  aching  bosom,  or  the  tear, 
AfiectioD^s  oif'riog,  and  griers  talisman. 
Brings  sad  relief,  and  woos  foigetful  rest : 
While  the  bright  stars  serenely  bum  above. 
Teaching  you  higher  hopes,  as  earth's  shall  fail. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death. 
The  holy  stillness  of  the  mi^ight  hour. 
Centers  the  deep  affections,  which  the  day. 
With  its  stem  cares  and  duties  oA  withdraws. 
For  oh !  tis  sweet  to  have  the  sympathies 
Of  but  one  dear  heart,  as  year  life's  stream 
Rushes  with  swiftness  to  eternity. 
And  bears  upon  its  bosom  to  the  tomb 
The  wreck  of  earthly  feelings,  through  the  pass 
Which  ushers  the  tried  soul  to  that  pure  world. 
Where  joy  is  perfect—and  where  grief  is  hushed — 
And  where  the  spirit  droops  no  more  in  woe. 
Oh  !  when  the  gloom  of  death,  on  the  pale  brow 
Gathers  in  thickness,  and  the  trembling  heart 
Beats  low  and  k>wer,  as  its  life  springs  fail — 
When  the  chill  damp  creeps  o*er  the  shud'ring  form. 
And  the  mysteiious  link  of  soul  to  earth 
Is  trembling,  ere  it  breaks,  to  drop  the  clay 
Into  its  native  dost — 'tis  then  you  feel 
The  happiness  of  heaven-bora  sympathy : 
And  in  the  midnight  hour  you  love  to  know  . 
Affection's  hand  there  soothes  you,  while  the  earth 
Is  veiled  in  gloom  and  sadness,  and  the  cahn. 
Unwearying  stillness,  like  a  mantle's  folds. 
Seems  to  envelop  all  in  its  embrace ; 
And  the  light  breeae  plays  round  your  fevered  brow. 
To  woo  your  lingering  soul  to  flee  away.  E.  P. 
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GRIMKE. 

•*  Yon  we  gstherad  to  your  (kthera,  and  live  only  to  your  country  in  lier  gT«l«fid  to- 
membraace,  and  your  own  brigiit  example.'*  WsaanEft. 

Happy  is  he,  who  can  serve  faithfully  any  one  of  either  the 
political,  the  moral  or  religious,  or  the  literary  departments  of 
our  country ;  these  each  tend  equally  to  our  honor  and  good. 
But  happier  he,  who  can  combine  these  three  powerful  enffinefl 
to  carry  out  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  usefulness.  When 
such  an  one  is  found,  that  cnaracter  should  be  deliberately  ex- 
amined,  its  motives  and  maimer  of  action  investigated.  As  a 
nation,  though  young,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  distinguished 
names.  For  models  of  excellence,  in  true  dignity  of  character 
and  real  learning,  is  it  unreasonable  to  affirm  that  America  is 
unrivaled  ?  We  have  enough,  not  considering  our  Washington, 
to  gratifv  national  pride ;  but  a  worthier  and  more  profitable 
use  should  be  made  of  those  names.  They  are  examples  for 
those  who  follow.  We  should  imbibe  their  noble  spirit — treas- 
ure up  their  lofty  sentiments — ^follow  their  worthy  examples,  in 
all  that  is  good  and  great.  Shall  we  summon  up  the  memories 
of  these  hallowed  ones  from  their  ^aves,  to  do  the  unholy  of- 
fice of  pampering  national  vanity  f  Seldcnn  do  we  name  the 
name  of  Washington,  that  we  may  breathe  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington ;  seldom  style  him  the  ^  father  of  his  country,''  that  we 
may  firom  him  receive  the  instructions  of  a  father,  and  as  obe- 
dient sons  tread  his  footsteps  to  virtue,  usefulness,  honor,  and 
famab  Seldom  do  we  think  of  the  moral  beauty,  exceU«ce» 
and  loveliness  of  the  character  of  our  Wirt,  that  we  may,  like 
him,  walk  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  true  learning.  In  no 
better  way  can  the  character  be  moulded  for  public  life,  than 
by  dwelling  upon  the  excellent  characters  who  have  lived  under  • 
the  same  political  economy  with  ourselves — ^breathed  the  same 
independent  spirit — ^labored  to  promote  the  same  pure  princi- 
ples, and  to  perpetuate,  unincumbered  and  free  from  all  danger, 
the  same  government  that  we  are  called  to  serve. 

Of  all  that  number  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  propose  the 
name  of  Grimk^.  In  him  some  may  find  little  to  admire  and 
much  to  censure.  But  if  ardent  devotion  to  the  people's  best 
interests,  if  a  zeal  in  every  cause  that  promotes  happiness  and 
Soundness  of  principle,  if  extensive  knowledge,  together  with  a 
high  order  of^  eloquence,  render  a  man  eminent,  ne  was  cer- 
tainly so. 
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Doubtless  the  native  fervor  of  his  mind  had  developed  some 
eeoentricities  of  character  and  led  to  some  extravagancies  of 
opinion ;  bat  these  were  not  the  wild  ravings  of  a  fanatical 
brain,  unsupported  by  reason  and  common  sense.  They  were 
the  mature  suggestions  of  a  true  lover  of  humanity,  bearing  on 
their  face,  to  say  the  least,  a  strons  plausibility,  which,  though 
now  impracticable,  may,  at  some  future  day,  be  set  in  a  new 
light,  to  complete  the  perfection  of  the  human  rade.  We  lefer 
now  to  his  peculiar  opinions  on  ancient  class^al  literature,  and 
more  especially  those  on  the  justifiable  character  of  wan 
Such  has  been  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  liberty,  that  men  have  often  been  prone  to  over- 
leap the  bounds  of  possibility,  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the 
piol  of  perfection*  Democracy  has  at  times  run  mad,  to  real- 
ize the  ideal  theory  of  perfect  freedom — perfect  happiness — ^in- 
deed  primitive  perfection  in  all  things.  No  evil  threatens  more 
our  peace  in  this  day,  and  that  very  progress  which  it  aims  to 
promote.  The  vnse  and  generous  mind,  while  it  will  yield  with 
becoming  dignity  to  all  just  and  timely  improvements,  will  at 
the  same  time  oppose  all  rash  and  untimely  innovations. 

Hie  writings  of  Grimk^,  though  of  small  compass,  and  a 
purely  practical  sort,  would  afford  an  interesting  ana  instructive 
field  for  survey.  We  might  traverse  with  jdeasure  the  re^ons 
of  extensive  thought  that  are  here  laid  open  to  view.  Kare 
excellencies  are  here  found.  His  writings  are  enriched  with  noble 
sentiments,  fraughfwith  useful  instruction,  laden  with  treasures 
gathered  from  the  storehouses  of  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
ture, clothed  in  great  beauty  of  language,  and  all  urged  home 
to  the  heart  with  a  fervid  and  impressive  eloquence.  But  let  us 
rather  seek  to  bring  to  light  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  man 
as  a  public  servant,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his  writings* 
This  is  of  the  utinost  practical  importance.  Upon  the  motives 
and  principles  of  the  man  depena  particularly  his  weight  and 
influence  in  society. 

What  are  the  fields  of  public  action  ?  An  important  part  is 
to  be  performed  in  politics.  Grimke  engaged  but  little  in  the 
opjen  neld  of  politics ;  and  for  this  reason  we  might  expect  but 
little  instruction  of  worth  in  this  department  The  skill  oad 
wisdom  of  the  politician  is  not  shovm  by  engaging  in  the  petty 
skirmishes  of  every  day's  transactions.  As  a  politician^  bis 
course  was  different  from  that  of  most  of  our  public  men ;  and 
here,  if  any  where,  is  tried  the  honesty  of  pure,  disinterested 
benevolence.  He  seemednever  desirous  of  entering  the  arena 
of  politiqf  1  strife  on  ordi^j^occasions,  nor  showed  an  inclinar 
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tioD  to  piay  here  the  sham,  or  indoige  a  spirit  of  party,  or  grat- 
ify feehngs  of  lawless  ambition.  iSound  principie  was  at  tfae 
bottom  of  all  his  movements.  And  would  that  his  own  wefrds 
might  sink  deep  in  the  hearts  of  every  aspirant  after  public 
honors.  They  are  sentiments,  if  followed,  would  set  our  na* 
lionat  assemblies  on  a  new  and  more  solid  footing :  **  Covet  not 
to  aim  at  earl^  political  distinction.  Let  me  advise  and  exhort 
you  to  wait  patiently  the  coming  of  mature  years,  with  a  ma- 
tored  mind  and  character,  and  you  will  enter  public  life  with 
more  of  a  spirit  of  duty  and  usefulness,  with  less  of  a  spirit  of 
ambition  and  selfish  anxiety  for  political  distinction.  You  will 
preserve  your  independence  and  consistency,  two  qualities  so 
generally  and  disgracefully  wanting  in  our  public  men.  Yon 
will  then  enter  political  life,  not  to  court  the  populace,  but  to 
serve  the  people;  not  to  ask  favors,  but  to  do  duties ;  not  to  ob- 
tain honors,  but  to  be  useful ;  not  to  advance  a  party,  but  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  your  country."  This  noble  and  patri- 
€rtic  advice  was,  without  doubt,  the  rule  of  conduct  to  direct 
the  adviser  himself.  He  afforded  a  living  example  of  what  is 
sometimes  thought  to  be  simply  ideal — so  rare  a  thing  is  the 
reality — an  upright,  honest-hearted  politician. 

He,  to  be  sure,  interfered  but  little  in  party  pcditics  ;  his  voioe 
was  not  always  heard  in  our  legislative  halls;  the  great  national 
assembly,  by  its  high  and  honored  seats,  never  afforded  an  ob* 
ject  of  attraction  to  his  mind,  though  possessed  of  talent  and 
ability  to  distinguish  himself  even  in  that  high  body.  One  great 
occasion  brought  him  forth  ;  and  that  he  deemed  of  momentoos 
importance.  He  came  forward  to  save,  if  pos^ble,  from  a 
threatened  and  awful  collision,  his  native  State,  South  Carolina, 
with  the  general  government ;  he  came  forward  as  an  angel 
of  peace,  to  calm  the  troubled  waters ;  he  came  forward  having 
in  hand  the  ^  olive  branch  of  peace,"  and  with  reason  and 
fervid  eloquence  made  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  the  rulers 
and  people  of  his  native  State.  We  pass  no  judgment  upon 
the  wisdom  of  this  political  movement  at  this  exigency ;  but 
refer  to  it  as  one  which  shows  particularly  the  chief  bent  of  his 
mind — his  zealous  attachment  and  sacred  regard  for  our  gov- 
ernment, and  bis  enthusiasm  for  its  protection  and  perpetuity. 
Were  all  our  politicians  possessed  of  such  purity  of  heart  and 
principle,  how  perfect  might  be  the  confidence  of*  the  people  in 
those  entrusted  with  the  high  interests  of  our  country ! 

As  a  philanthropist^  Grimke  was  peculiarly  eminent  Tha 
public  man,  to  be  distinguished,  n^d  not  always  mingle  in  the 
war  of  political  strife.    There  ar^Her  ways,  more  nuiet,  axMl 
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eqnaJly  if  net  more  dignified,  by  which  the  permanent  good  of 
tlk»  people  may  be  served.  A  desire  to  be  of  eminent  useful- 
ness will  open  innumerable  fields  of  action.  It  is  not  debasing 
eminent  talents  to  join  in  the  common  efforts  that  are  made  to 
promote  soundness  of  morality  ;  nor  is  it  mingling  with  objects 
low  and  trifling,  firmly  to  advocate  and  support  every  cause 
tbat  would  elevate  the  character  of  a  people,  that  would  -fill  up 
its  cup  of  civil  and  political  enjoyment,  that  would  stamp  upon 
its  brow  the  assurance  of  a  duration  equal  with  the  hills  upon 
which  we  dwell. 

The  minds  of  men  have  been  readily  reconciled  to  the  grim 
featares  and  bloody  deeds  of  war,  by  the  consideration  that  it 
has  broke  the  •*  rod  of  oppression  ^^  and  the  stained  garments 
of  our  country,  died  red  with  the  blood  of  her  enemies,  have 
become  pure  as  spotless  innocence,  by  the  thought  that  it  was 
the  blood  of  sacrifice  shed  at  the  altar  of  liberty.  Let  not  theft 
the  enlightened  patriot  of  this  age  of  peace  blush  to  wield  the 
paaoeable  weapons  of  Christian  morality,  in  preserving  this  in- 
herited liberty. 

In  his  public  efibrts,  6rimk6  found  an  extensive  field  for  ac- 
tion in  all  institutions  that  at  once  grew  out  of  Christianity,  and 
were  set  into  operation  for  the  sincere  and  ennobling  purpose  of 
elevflUing  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  We  need  not  name 
these;  they  are* in  daily  vigorous  action,  snatching  from  the 
.graves  of  degradation  its  millions  of  unhappy  victims,  and  sow- 
ingM  the  hearts  of  the  people  seeds  of  everlasting  duration. 
A  philosophic  student  of  history,  he  gathered  instruction  from 
kthe- sepulchres  of  past  <Mj;es,  beneath  whose  gloomy  vaults  are 
entombed  sad  records  of  the  depravity  and  folly  of  man,  ever 
destined  to  be  his  own  desi^yer.  The  impartial  eye  of  the 
philosopher  cannot  but  id^tify  the  rise  and  progress  oi  civiliaa^ 
tion,  with  the  growing  developments  of  Christianity ;  which, 
viewed  simply  as  a  philosophy,  has  never  yet  been  found  less 
than  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  utmost  conceivable  good  of 
civil  society.  **  In  the  production  and  preservation  of  all  sense 
of  justice,  a  predominating  principle,  the  Christian  religion,  has 
•acted  a  mun  part.  Christianity  and  civilization  have  labored 
together;  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  law  of  our  human  condition, 
that  they  can  live  and  flourish  only  together.  From  their  blend- 
ed influence  has  arisen  that  delightful  spectacle  of  the  preva- 
lence of  reason  and  principle."*  When,  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  nothing  but  a  dark  and  dismal  uncertainty  lay  before 
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man,  without  any  prospects  of  his  elevation  to  «n  impreved  and 
happier  condition,  a  breath  from  Heaven  inspired  him  with  tlR 

Sirit  of  prophecy,  that  now  he  can  see,  with  a  prophet's  vkioii, 
e  perfection  of  the  social  system,  lyioig  in  the  liiture,  which  he 
has  already  begun  to  experience. 

The  truth,  deeply  engraven  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  our  people,  that  to  Christianity  our  generous  form 
of  government  owes  its  origin  and  liberality,  and  that  upon  it 
must  depend  our  perpetuity,  clung  to  the  mind  of  Grimk^  He 
dwelt  with  ardor  upon  the  dignified  character  of  the  Revoiu* 
ti<m  and  its  supporters,  that  established  for  us  a  name.  And 
the  mournful  cries  of  disrupted  and  unhappy  France,  who  fbc^k 
side  by  side  with  America  for  the  blessings  which  we  ha:ve 
gained,  but  to  them,  alas  1  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  dis- 
order, immorality,  and  corruption,  were  just  dying  on  the  breese, 
and  had  not  yet  ceased  to  sound  in  his  ears  a  fear&l,  warning 
voice.  Let  not  recklessness  trifle  thoughtlessly  with  any  obaiita- 
bie  institution,  lest  they  may  unawares  prove  traitors  to  the  per* 
manent  interests  of  the  people. 

As  a  lover  of  literature  and  friendof  educatioiij  6nmk&  was 
remarkably  enthusiastic  In  this  passing  notice  we  can  pay  but 
a  feeble  tribute  to  his-  burning  devotion  in  the  cause  of  litera* 
ture,  and  his  assiduous  labors  in  that  of  education.  Having  a 
constant  eye  to  the  greatness  of  our  people,  he  predicted  for  us 
a  destiny  far  more  glorious  than  ever  the  most  illustrious  days 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  even  the  bright  British  isles  have  glMled 
in.  He  came  to  the  delightful  task  of  recommending-  to  the 
people  the  hopes  of  this  bright  star  blazing  in  the  futura  gkmeB 
of  our  country,  and  of  zealously  impressing  it,  with  his  own 
mind,  highly  cultivated,  strengtl^ed,  and  expajided,  under  the 
teachings  of  the  eminent  schools  of  Iguning  that  have  preceded 
our  age«  With  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the  choicest  learning 
of  books,  and  a  taste  purely  classical  and  refined — in  excessive 
beauty  and  richness,  variety  and  force  of  thouffht,  he  poured 
forth  incessant  torrents  of  lofty  enUmsiasm,  noble  sentiments, 
grand  conceptions  pf  the  future  substantial  and  dignified  charac- 
ter of  our  literature.  We  cannot  conceive  how  one  can  have 
a  more  intimate  communion  with  the  very  spirit  of  our  repiAli- 
can  institutions,  pers<mating  the  spirit  and  boldness  which  are 
peculiar  characteristics  of  our  government ;  and  while  follow- 
ing the  writer  amid  the  glow  of  thought  and  feeling,  cannot  but 
believe,  that  there  is  a  genius  slumbering  within,  which  wiH  in 
time  assume  for  us  a  "  superiority  over  even  the  British  iriesp 
equal  to  their  supremacy  over  the^j^ks  and  Romaas,  in  the 
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origiiiaKty  and  variety  of  our  literature — ^in  reasoning,  eloquence, 
aon  tbe  knowledge  of  principles,  theoretical  and  practical ;  in 
the  power  of  thought,  comprehensive,  profound,  and  acute ;  in 
sublimity  and  beauty ;  in  pathos,  sfrfendor,  and  richness.'' 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  independent  views  of  Grimk^ 
on  the  subject  of  education;  and  make  here  no  pretensions 
either  of  upholding  or  resisting  them.  However  correct  or 
erroneous  may  be  his  opinions,  as  to  the  manner  or  mode  of  edu- 
cation,  it  is  his  praise^worthy  aeal  in  the  promotion  of  a  love  of 
knowledge  and  literary  enthusiasm,  that  we  would  recommend 
to  the  serious  attention  of  every  one,  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  public  Ufe.  No  one  cherished  a  loftier  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  his  country ;  none  devoted  such  energy  of 
puxpose  and  action  to  so  training  the  mind,  as  to  be  pertectly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  republican  institutions.  Iiis  nights 
and  days  were  arduously  spent  in  devising  such  a  scheme  of 
education  as  would  both  serve  the  practical  interests  of  the 
country,  and  promote  her  chief  good.  He  saw  too  deeply  into 
the  workings  of  human  society,  not  to  be  seriously  impressed 
with  the  entire  dep^idence  of  our  country,  for  its  future  char* 
meter,  upon  the  mode  of  educating  its  rising  supports ;  and,  af- 
ter long  experience  and  much  reflection,  deposited  his  humble 
ofiering  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  country,  with  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  a  devout  patriot,  that  it  may  produce  fruit  to  tier  ser- 
vice  and  glory. 

Viewed  apart  from  our  chief  object,  the  thoughts  that  we 
have  here  presented  are  fery  general  in  their  nature ;  but  in 
their  "bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  public  man,  as  objects 
worthy  of  his  notice,  and  upon  the  iuture  destiny  of  our  people, 
they  altogether  form  one  great  unity.  If  our  republic  is  ever 
to  hold  an  exalted  place  in  company  with  the  world  of  nations, 
as  generations  are  borne  down  upon  the  surges  of  time ;  if  our 
g^ory  is  to  increase  with  our  years,  as  the  ^  sun  traveling  from 
the  chambers  of  the  east,  goes  on  rejoicing  in  the  greatness  of 
las  strength," — ^that  glory  must  consist  of  a  pure  system  of  poli- 
tics— a  sound  morality — ^a  literature  elegant  and  useful. 

In  the  contemplation  of  these  views,  what  one  can  fail  to 
have  carreepondent  emotions  of  greatness^  and  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  public  life  with  Ae  pious  soul  of  a  devotional  patriot? 
The  character  and  influence  of  the  man  mostly  correspond  with 
the  nature  of  the  objects  he  has  in  view.  These,  rightly  di- 
rected, seem  invariably  to  warrant  excellence.  Grimk6  moved 
amid  scenes  of  moral  grandeur,  and  in  their  contemplation  his 
tiioughts  poured  from  me  §ff$hmg  fountains  of  a  soul  deeply  af- 
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fected.  We  believe  that  no  man  can  better  exeBipliiy»  by  his 
life  and  writingSt  the  influence  of  these  subjects  upon  the  mind. 
Noble  subjects  gained  his  chief  attention,  and  all  his  public  ef» 
forts  breathed  the  spirit  of  sincerity. 

The  contemplation  of  these  views  will  give  energy  of  char- 
acter. Nothing  can  drive  back  from  duty  the  man  impressed 
with  a  sense  ofhis  people's  greatness.  Looking  forward  to  the 
hiffh  destiny  of  a  people  already  great  in  the  history  of  naticHii 
—Relieving  that  we  shall  yet  realize,  in  addition  to  what  we 
now  are,  in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  freedom  of  mind  and 
knowledge,  ''all  that  even  a  poet's  fancy  can  picture" — and 
knowing  that  he  has  a  power,  a  freedom  of  action,  to  aid  in  the 
encouragement  of  this  day ;  with  what  energy  is  he  inspired, 
and  how  with  nobleness  oif  soul  does  he  strive  to  do  noble 
things !  It  is  a  common  sayinff,  that  ^  great  occasions  make 
great  men ;"  and  with  truth.  Many  a  mighty  energy,  whose 
power  the  world  has  witnessed,  might  have  slumbered  for  ever 
in  inactivity,  had  not  some  great  event  kindled  into  action  that 
power.  The  energy  of  Milton's  soul  is  seen  in  its  most  formi* 
dable  aspect,  when  contending  with  the  stormy  elements  of  the 
Reformation  of  England.  The  daring  oppression — ^the  pre- 
sumptuous folly — the  willing  ignorance — ^the  heart-rending  cru- 
elties of  the  standing  Church,  stirred  up  the  indignation  of  his 
soul ;  and  how  did  he  pour  forth  thick  volumes  of  wrath,  in 
overwhelming  torrents  of  language !  The  whole  array  of  his 
artillery,  coming  as  from  some  more  powerful  being  them  man, 
was  summoned  forth  by  the  view,  as  it  were,  of  heU's  ministers 
casting  desolation  over  the  Church  and  warden  of  Grod,  and,  ^in 
willful  wickedness,  striving  to  crush  the  last  spark,  that  is  left  in 
the  bosom  of  man,  of  his  Maker.  In  all  the  spirits  of  those 
troubled  and  boisterous  times,  there  is  something  awful  in  the 
boldness  and  energy  of  their  character.  And  to  come  to  more 
familiar  times,  where  do  we  find  more  of  this  energy  of  char- 
acter than  in  the  American  Revolution* 

We  have  no  such  alarming  times ;  no  tyrannical  priesthoood 
has  thrown  around  us  their  black  and  venomous  coils — no  bold 
and  open  attempts  are  made,  by  any  combined  power,  to  shroud 
us  beneath  a  veil  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  worse  than 
death — ^no  powerful  enemy  is  now  treading  us  to  the  dust  by 
oppressive  and  burdensome  laws — ^but  we  do  live  amid  great 
occasions ;  we  are  citizens  of  a  great  republic,  free  and  liberal  in 
its  institutions,  all  depending  upon  eocA  individual  for  support : 
enough  to  call  forth  the  man  to  high  and  honorable  employ- 
ment 
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Grimk£  has  exemplified  by  his  life,  that  one  can  have  these 
high  and  responsible  feelings,  while  engaged  in  the  common  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  In  his  own  expressive  language,  the  public 
man  should  ever  leel  that  he  is  "  standing  in  the  awful  presence 
of  his  country" — ^that  the  **  ground  on  which  he  stands  is  holy 
ground" — ^that  he  is  responsible  for  all  his  actions  to  the  "  high 
and  dread  tribunal  of  his  country."  What  a  nation  of  great 
spirits  would  constitute  our  people,  if  all  our  public  men  went 
forth  with  such  solemn  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  for  the 
sacred  shrine  of  our  republic  f 


inJSltJ   OF  WINTER. 

To  the  iMVt  whose  chords  are  stmng  in  oniaoB 
Whb  Natarcy  there  ia  musio  in  the  soaiid 
Of  aH  created  thinga.    The  cfaiminflr  nU, 
The  wiU  bird's  Taried  melodiea  in  Spring, 
The  pattering  of  bright  Summer's  genial  rain. 
The  rustle  of  the  gorgeous  leaf  of  fall, 
▲re  but  so  many  notes  of  Natare's  hymn 
Of  praise  to  Nature's  Ood. 

Old  Winter,  too. 
Hath  his  melodies— rich,  deep-toned,  and  varied 
As  the  voice  of  his  own  biast«HMyw  breathing 
In  tones  that  imitate  the  lyre--«ion, 
'TIS  like  the  echo  of  the  trumpet's  note. 
Swelling  and  martial.     In  the  slight  snow-flake 
There  is  music,  and  it  dances  to  the  earth. 
To  the  notes  of  its  own  song.     Scarce  has  it  flung 
Its  virgin  livery  o'er  earth  and  wood. 
Ere  the  fleet  wind  has  scattered  &r  the  clouds. 
And  the  bright  sun  looks  down  upon  the  world. 
Decked  and  with  gems  bedight,  as  Hwere  to  grace 
His  bridal.    He  smiles,  and  nature  melts  to  tears— 
But  they  are  tears  of  joy ;  the  chiystal  drops 
Fall  twinkling  from  the  branch,  and  far  around 
The  forest  echoes  with  their  chime,  as  though 
Innumerable  silver  bells  had  joined 
In  one  grand  symphony.    And  now  Night  * 
The  triofcUng  drop  is  frosen  in  its  course. 
The  rigid  branches  sway  before  the  breeae, 
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And  d^h  agunst  each  other ;  and  the  shriU  wind 
Unites  its  sound  with  the  echoing  ice-drop. 
To  make  wild  music  tfaroogh  the  wood. 

In  thought, 
I  oft  have  heard  a  music  in  the  frost. 
As  the  slight  chrystal  gathers,  and  its  spars 
Shoot  forth  in  wild  variety  of  shape. 
Fragile,  yet  elegant — in  all  that  fair. 
That  graceful  harmony  of  parts,  we  trace 
In  Nature's  handiwork  alone.     The  spar 
That  first  shoots  o'er  the  water's  face  and  binds 
The  icy  film,  makes  music  to  my  soul. 

There  breathes  a  wflder  and  a  k>uder  strain. 
When  the  ice-girt  tofrent  bunts  its  emerald  bonds. 
And  hurls  the  green,  crashing  mass  to  ocean  ; 
And  when  the  sun  has  sent  the  gathered  snows 
Of  Winter  from  the  frozen  monntain-top. 
Across  the  plain,  an  awful  harmony 
Swells  from  the  loud,  mingling  rash  of  watem. 

There  is  a  music  in  the  pattering  hail. 
As  it  dances  o'er  the  elastic  ice.     The  sleet 
That  strikes  our  windows  of  a  winter  eve 
Is  musical — ^and  the  shrill,  winter  wind. 
Now  sighing  through  the  cedar's  cone — anon. 
Wild  sweeping  through  the  leafless  wood,  bowing 
In  its  swift  course  the  giant  oak,  peals  out 
Deep  tones,  as  'twere  wild  Nature's  organ. 

Night— 
Of  the  starry  diadem,  music,  too. 
Is  heard  amid  the  myriads  of  thy  dome. 
When  the  pale  winter  moon  ascends  the  sky. 
Surrounded  by  innumerable  stars. 
Tracing  about  the  pole  their  nightly  course. 
There  bursts  a  pOBan  from  the  roUing  oibs. 
Pealing  and  joyous.     The  bright  evening  star 
Joins  with  the  silver  Pleiades  to  swell 
The  glorious  anthem,  and  heaven's  high  arch 
Echoes  with  music ; — 'tis  but  imagination — 
No  voice  nor  sound  those  glorions  orbs  impart. 
Yet  their  bright  harmony  of  motion  strikes 
Sweet  music  from  the  hearts  whose  choids  acoord 
With  Nature. 
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There  mre  gmyer  harmonies 
In  Winter,  suoh  as  make  the  youthful  heart 
Throb  high  with  keen  enjoyment.     The  shrill  sound 
Of  merry  bells — the  clanging  skate— the  lash — 
The  echoing  hoof,  make  the  young  heart  leap  up 
With  joy  too  great  for  utterance. 

At  Night, 
When  gathered  round  the  social  hearth,  we  hear 
The  voice  o(  those  we  love,  and  mark  the  flame 
Wreath  o'er  the  fagot  with  its  cloven  tongues, 
A  dream  of  days  long  past  floats  through  the  mind-^ 
Of  Merry  England's  days  of  yore, — for  who 
*  Loves  not  to  dwell  on  th^n  1    When  Christmas  brought 

Its  joyous  hours,  and  ushered  through  the  door 
With  jocund  pomp,  the  YuU  blazed  on  the  hearth. 
And  rang  the  hall  with  viol  and  with  song. 
As  round  the  circle  passed  the  social  glass. 
And  all  was  mirth  and  gayety.     But  Time 
And  Custom  change,  and  we  have  lost  the  gayest 
And  the  liveliest  strain  in  Winter's  harmony. 
But  there  are  notes  that  Time  nor  Custom  change. 
Nor  may  they  ever  break  a  chord  in  Nature's  Lyre.  A. 


C5ARLES  DICKENS. 


So  common  a  thing  is  it,  now-a-days,  for  authors  to  enter 
upon  the  field  of  fiction,  that  the  more  reasonable  portion  of  the 
reading  public  are  inclined  to  look  upon  new  works  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  or  even  casual  perusal.  Every  day  seems  to  be 
prolific  of  volumes,  and  the  shelves  of  our  bookstores  are  loaded 
with  the  productions  of  would-be  great  men.  At  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  Lemuel  Gulliver  and  Baron  Munchausen  seem  to 
have  served  as  prototypes  for  the  writers  of  voyages  and  the 
narrators  of  adventures ;  when  extravagant,  unnatural,  and  local 
tales  appear  the  only  shrubs  that  flourish  in  the  earden  of  ro* 
mance,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  genius  ot  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens.  Appearing  to  us,  at  first,  under  the  short  and  by  no 
means  euphonic  soubriquet  of  ^  Boz,''  it  was  some  time  before 
that  consideration  was  held  of  our  author,  to  which  his  ffreat 
merit  has  since  shown  him  justly  entitled.    We  slighted,  for  a 
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time,  the  jewel  which  was  before  us,  ignorant  of  its  value ;  bat 
soon  returned,  conscious  of  our  error,  to  treasure  it  for  its  worth. 

Mr.  Dickens'  novels  should  be  very  highly  prized.  True  it 
is  that  Bulwer  is  before  the  world,  with  his  harmonious  diction, 
choice  imagery,  and  cunningly-wrought  plot  to  command  its 
admiration ;  but  he  stands  on  a  foundation  so  feeble  in  point  of 
morality,  that  we  tremble  while  we  admire.  Morality — sound, 
healthy  morality — ^is  the  lesson  which  every  author  should  strive 
to  inculcate,  m  this,  Mr.  Bulwer  is  to  such  a  decree  deficient, 
that  his  works  cannot  long  out-live  their  author.  lie  draws  for 
us  a  hero — ogives  him  talents,  honor,  and  valor,  and  in  short,  en- 
dows him  with  every  attribute  that  should  elicit  the  unequivocal 
admiration  of  the  honest  reader ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  blot  upon  the  picture,  which  mars  its  beauty.  There  is  some 
foul,  bloody,  or  dishonest  act,  to  darken,  stain,  or  destroy  the 
illusion  which  would  otherwise  be  perfect  Not  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  gifted  and  polished  author — not  all  his  well  turned  soph- 
istry— ^not  all  his  bitter  invectives  against  worldly  customs  and 
worldly  morality,  can  cause  us  to  overlook  the  ready  refutation 
which  we  find  in  our  hearts,  to  those  doctrines  which  he  so 
loves  to  espouse,  and  which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  that  is 
lovely,  virtuous,  and  truly  noble  in  society.  Even  in  the  char- 
acter of  Philip  Morton,  in  Night  and  Morning,  which  he  has 
evidently  endeavored  to  depict  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
besetting  faults  of  his  other  heroes,  we  find  much  to  endure — 
much  to  regret.  When  we  observe  the  youth,  whom  we  have 
.watched  with  such  anxiety,  passing  through  the  store  of  his 
employer,  and  the  bright  coin  glittering  in  the  till,  which  we 
know  would  rdieve  the  supposed  necessities  of  his  dying  mother, 
every  honest  heart  is  inclined  to  throw  aside  the  book,  in  fear 
that  his  firmness  cannot  withstand  such  powerful  temptation : 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  sterling  virtue,  when  he  ex- 
claims, in  the  uprightness  ot  his  nature,  **  no,  my  mother  \  not 
even  for  thee  P*  as  he  loosens  the  treasure  from  his  grasp,  in 
horror  at  his  dishonest  impulse.  We  reioice  greatly,  that  he 
resists  this  temptation,  but  equally  do  we  deplore  his  connection 
with  Gautry ;  for  if  we  ask  ourselves,  if  we  would  have  main- 
tained it,  under  similar  circumstances,  we  find  a  ready  •*no,"  as 
our  answer. 

As  it  is  iiot  our  intention  to  criticise  Mr.  Bulwer's  works,  we 
willingly  dismiss  them  from  a  more  lengthy  consideration,  in  the 
certainty  that  the  faults  which  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit, 
wffl  be  inawirmountable  barriers  between  them  and  immortality. 
He  being  by  far  the  most  prominent  opponent  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
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for  the  popularity  of  the  public,  we  have  essayed  to  expose  his 
deficiency  in  morality,  as  that  characteristic  which  forms  the 
great  distinction  between  the  two.  For  as  the  one  is  wanting, 
so  does  the  other  abound  in  moral  and  useful  lessons.  Mr. 
Dickens'  novels  have  all  a  high  moral  tone.  They  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  man  not  only  great,  but  good.  Every  incident 
has  its  moral ;  every  moral  speaks  to  us  in  a  language  we  can- 
not but  understand.  Vice  is  not  made  to  borrow  the  attire  of 
virtue,  but  it  is  decked  in  its  own  execrable  robes.  The  simjde- 
hearted  and  generous  Pickwickians,  the  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent Nicholas,  the  patient  and  faithful  OUver,  and  the  lovely 
and  amiable  Nell,  are  all  characters  we  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate. With  their  impulses  we  sympathize ;  with  their  joy  we 
are  glad ;  with  their  ill-fortune  we  are  sorrowful.  In  their  lives 
we  see  patience,  Industry,  honesty,  good  humor,  and  every 
moral  virtue. 

There  is,  again,  a  point  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  differs  from 
Bulwer,  and,  indeed,  from  most  of  the  novelists  of  the  day. 
Bulwer's  novels  all  contain  characters  the  same  in  nature^  id- 
though  they  may  be  different  in  name.  In  this  particular,  he 
may  be  likened  to  an  artist,  who  greatly  excels  in  painting 
jewelry,  and  for  that  reason  decks  every  portrait  with  tne  same 
ornaments.  Thus  does  it  happen,  that  Lumley  Ferrers,  in 
'^  Ernest  Maltravers,"  is  the  same  in  nature  as  Lord  Lilburne,  in 
^  Night  and  Morning.''  Acuteness,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
perverted  talents,  and  selfishness,  are  the  sti^ing  features  of 
both.  The  character  of  Godolphin  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Ernest  Maltravers ;  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  his  heroes  a  similar 
analogy  may  be  traced.  It  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Dickens' 
endeavor  to  avoid  this  error,  into  which  every  author  who 
writes  much,  is  too  apt  to  fall.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  soon 
tired  of  the  same  individual ;  and  the  Minna  and  Brenda  Troil, 
of  the  Scottish  novelist,  would  but  little  interest  us,  if  they  were 
no  more  than  his  Jeanie  and  Effie  Deans.  Thus,  of  the  many 
of  our  author^s  characters,  we  find  no  two  alike.  The  villains, 
Quilp  and  Ralph  Nickleby,  for  instance,  are  entirely  difierent 
firom  each  other.     Their  villainy  is  of  two  distinct  classes. 

We  will  consider  our  author  as  a  satirist ;  for  in  that  char- 
acter is  his  pre-eminence  acknowledged.  We  know  not  of  a 
better  and  more  just  satire  on  the  administration  of  justice  in 
courts,  ihan  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pickwick  Club,  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  of  "  Bardell  vs.  Pickwick."  The  anxiety  of  the  ju- 
rors to  be  excused  from  duty ;  the  petulence  of  the  *^  little 
judge,"  and  his  reliance  on  his  notes ;  the  changes  of  a  name,  as 
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it  is  bawled  by  one  constable  and  then  another,  until  it  is  to 
metamorphosed  as  not  to  be  recognizable ;  the  cross  examina- 
tion of  witnesses;  and,  last  of  all,  the.eloqu^it  address  of  sei^ 
geant  Buzfuz,  are  all  the  every  day  scenes  of  our  court  houses. 
And,  at  the  same  time  that  these  ordinary  occurrences  are  por- 
trayed, they  are  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of  good  humor  and  charity ; 
fulfilling  and  producing  the  legitimate  object  and  effect  of  satire. 
For  genuine  wit,  Mr.  Dickens  has  no  conipeer  in  this  age, 
and  no  superior  in  any  past.  Smollet  and  Fielding,  in  their 
novels,  may  almost  invariably  be  found  to  sacrifice  modesty  and 
decency  to  SLJeu  d* esprit.  True  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  at« 
tributable  to  the  false  taste  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote ; 
but  not  so  much  as  many  are  willing  to  suppose.  For  wit  does 
not  need  such  a  sacrifice,  and  often  sinks  into  the  most  flagrant 
and  unmitigated  vulgarity.  The  natural  humor  of  Peregrine 
Pickle's  wild  pranks,  and  Roderick  Random's  strange  adven- 
tures, is  greatly  marred  by  the  indecency  to  be  found  in  many 
of  them.  And  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  we  would 
better  love  Tom  Jones,  if  he  were  less  immoral,  and  more 
respecf  Captain  Booth,  had  he  never  ^en  Miss  Matthews ;  so 
would  we  more  admire  the  humorous  and  laughable  scenes  in 
which  both  are  often  placed,  were  they  not  as  immodest  as  they 
frequently  are.  Mr.  Dickens-ihas  shown,  that  to  be  witty,  one 
need  not  be  indecent ;  and  we  know  not  of  a  single  remark  in 
any  one  of  his  works,  which  could  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
the  most  fastidii^s  and  refined.  There  is  an  originality,  a  gen«- 
uineness,  a  refinement  in  his  humor,  which  is  as  irresistible  as 
it  is  inimitable.  The  reader  is  forced  not  once,  but  an  hundred 
times,  to  lay  aside  his  book  and  laugh  heartily.  Any  one  of  his 
numerous  scenes  where  he  attempts  wit,  will 

**  Enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile.*' 

But  our  author  comes  before  us  a  man  well- versed  in  that  most 
difficult  and  intricate  of  all  studies — ^human  nature.  Every 
character  appears  as  natural  as  if  he  had  taken  some  one  of  our 
immediate  acquaintances,  and  painted  his  traits.  We  i^cogniaae 
the  likeness  as  quickly  as  we  would  his  portrait  on  canvas. 
How  far,  for  example,  have  we  to  go  to  find  a  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
or  a  Dick  Swiveller  ?  This  latter  personage  is  perfectly  drawn. 
He  is  the  same  thoughtless  profligate,  yet  good-natured  vaga* 
bond,  as  thousands  who  move  in  a  similar  sphere  of  society. 
With  all  his  folly  in  "  blocking  up"  streets — ^with  all  his  poeti- 
cal quotations  and  poetical  prose — ^with  all  his  fondness  for  **  the 
rosy^  and  his  imperfect  musical  performances,  Dick  luu  a  heart. 
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aod  a  right  good  heart  it  is.  How  admirably  true  to  nature  ifl 
the  delineation  of  his  qualities  !  He  resembles  much,  Rossignol, 
in  Paul  de  Cock's  ** Andre  k  Savoyard  ^  indeed,  so  strikingly, 
that  had  not  both  authors  bcnrowed  from  human  nature,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  accuse  Mr.  Dickens  of  havinff  the  idea  of 
this  character  suggested  by  the  French  novelist.  But  it  would 
occupy  more  time  than  we  are  willing  to  devote,  to  give  an 
ansdysi^  of  all  Mr.  Dickens'  characters,  which  appear  to  us  as 
true  to  nature,  as  they  can  well  be.  He  seems  to  have  viewed 
iMimanitv  in  all  its  beauties  and  deformities ;  and  is  as  much  at 
home  when  he  puts  touching  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  little 
Nell,  as  when  Quilp  is  called  upon  to  give  a  surly  answer  to  his 
obedient  and  unhappy  wife. 

Not  one  of  Mr.  Dickens'  characters  appears  to  forget  his  pe- 
culiarities. ^  Servekir  ad  imum  qualis  ah  iricepto  processeriiy  et 
sibi  amstet"  Noah  Claypole,  for  example,  always  perseveres 
in  his  "yer."  The  artful  Dodger  is  ever  fond  of  the  interroga- 
tory mode  of  conversing.  Mantalini  is  addicted  to  the  fashion- 
able habit  of  swearine.  Dick  Swiveller  never  descends  to 
simple  prose.  Mr.  WeTler  couldn't  be  prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
nounce his  Vs  but  as  w^s.  And  Whackford  Squeers,  of  Do-the- 
boys  Hall,  always  expresses  himself  in  the  same  dignified  strain 
of  lofty  eloquence. 

We  have  observed,  with  much  wonder  and  diversion,  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  our  author  has  portrayed  the  various 
and  amusing  impediments  of  speech,  under  whtch  so  many  men 
iabor.  How  frequently  do  we  meet  individuals,  who  are  as 
much  puzzled  to  pronounce  the  letter  r,  as  they  would  be  to  dis- 
cover perpetual  motion?  Lord  Muttonhead,  hi  the  Pickwick 
Cluby  is  a  good  illustration  of  them  ;  and  we  believe  that  they 
would,  Uke  that  worthy,  describe  their  coaches,  (if  any  such  they 
have,)  "  with  the  itoon  wM  wound  the  fwont,  for  the  dtuiveio  to 
dioive  fteom."  How  laughably  too,  is  defective  articulation  hit 
off  in  the  character  of  the  Jew  boy,  Barney,  who  gives  caution 
to  Mr.  Fagin,  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Clavpole  and  his  better 
half,  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  in  the  words,  ^  Stra(/gers  id  the 
dext  roofr,  ruS  u^s  too,  or  Yb  fristake^."  Trifling  though  these 
instances  may  at  first  appear,  they  bear  strong  testimony  to  the 
great  capability  of  our  author ;  for  they  prove  him  to  be  a  most 
accurate  observer  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Dickens'  novels  abound  with  scenes  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  pathetic  character.  We  defy  any  one  who  has  a  heart,  to 
read  the  death  of  little  Nell  without  shedding  a  tear.  We  are 
introduced  to  her  when  she  is  but  a  young  and  artless  girl ;  and 
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even  then  we  find  iier  exercising  these  amiable  and  lovely  qaal- 
itiesy  which  the  TOod  only  possess.  We  follow  her  in  b^  ram- 
bles with  her  helpless  old  grandfather,  when  sbe  is  faint  from 
long  journeying,  and  hunser,  and  care;  wh^i  she  is  forced 
often  beneath  some  wretched  shanty,  to  seek  refbge  from  the 
damimess  of  the  midnight  air,  with  perhaps  little  better  than  a 
stone  for  a  pillow  to  her  care-wom,  yet  lovely  cheek.  And 
when  we  find  her  troubles  at  an  end,  when  her  virtues  have 
blessed  her  with  so  many  true,  kind  friends  ;  when  she  is  loved 
and  happy,  she  suddenly  is  snatched  away  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  death,  and  laid  a  lifeless  corpse  beneath  the  green  sod,  where 
her  love  of  solitude  had  won  her  so  often  and  so  lately  to  stray, 
in  all  the  beauty  of  youthfiil  bloom.     How  cruel  is  her  fate  I 

'*  The  good  die  £nt, 
*  And  those  whose  hearU  are  dry  as  summer's  dust. 

Bum  to  the  socket !" 

Poor  Smikes*  tale  calls  also  for  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  bids 

*'  The  honest  soul  run  over  at  the  eye.** 

Mr.  Dickens  excels  in  the  descriptive.  In  this,  he  has  been 
likened  to  our  own  Irving.  The  same  ease  and  plactdness  of 
description  is  characteristic  of  both..  At  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Dickens  is  minute  in  painting  the  appearance  of  his  scenes, 
he  is  not  too  much  so.  lie  never  wearies.  There  is  in  every 
picture  a  resemblance  to  some  scene  in  which  the  reader  him- 
self has  acted  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  recognizes  it  as 
old  acquaintances,  it  has  something  novel  about  it — for  it  appears 
to  him  as  if  after  a  long  absence.  Thus  it  is  with  the  well  de* 
scribed  Christmas  in  the  Pickwick  Club— one  of  the  most  hearty 
and  natural  that  we  recollect  to  have  ever  read — ^where  good 
humor  reigns  triumphant — ^where  one  is  transported,  in  imaginar 
tion,  to  the  cheerful  fire-side  of  his  own  dear  home,  where,  as 
Thompson  well  hath  it, 

"  To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whilst  awhile 
Walks  his  dull  round — — _^-^— . 


•  or  the  quiet  dice 


In  thunder  leaping*  from  the  box,  awake 
The  sounding  gammon ;  while  romping  Miaa 
Is  haui'd  about  in  gallantry  robust.*' 

To  a  description  of  a  night,  in  one  of  the  manufacturing 
villages  of  England,  we  next  beg  attention.  We  cannot  for^ 
bear  transcribing  it,  as  its  power  and  eloquence  needs  no  exkco- 

mium. 


**  But  night  time  in  this  dreadfttl  spot  I — night,  when  the»smoke 
"was  changed  to  fire ;  when  every  chimney  spirited  up  its  flame ; 
and  places  that  had  been  dark  vaults  all  day,  now  shone  red» 
hot,  with  figures  moving  to  and  fro  their  blazing  jaws,  and 
calling  to  one  another  with  hoarse  cries — ^night,  when  the  noise 
of  every  strange  machine  was  aggravated  by  the  darkness ; 
when  the  people  near  them  look^  wilder  and  more  savage ; 
when  bands  of  unemployed  laborers  paraded  in  the  roads,  or 
clustered  by  torch-light  round  their  leaders,  who  told  them,  in 
st^rn  language,  of  their  wrongs,  and  urged  them  on  to  frightfid 
cries  and  threats;  when  maddened  men,  armed  with  sword 
and  fire,  spumine  the  tears  and  prayers  of  women  who  would 
restrain,  rushed  forth  on  errands  of  terror  and  destruction,  to 
work  no  ruin  half  so  surely  as  their  own — night,  when  carts 
came  rumbling  by,  filled  with  rude  made  coffins,  (for  contagious 
disease  and  death  had  been  busy  with  the  living  crops ;)  when* 
orphans  cried  and  distracted  women  shrieked  and  followed  in 
their  wake — night,  when  some  called  for  bread,  and  some  for 
drink  to  drown  their  cares;  and  some  with  tears,  and  some 
with  staggering  feet,  and  some  with  bloodshot  eyes,  went  brood- 
ing home — night,  which,  unlike  the  night  that  Heaven  sends  on 
e^rihf  brought  with  it  no  peace,  nor  quiet,  nor  signs  of  blessed 
sleeps — ^who  riiall  tell  the  terrors  of  the  night  to  that  young 
wandering  child  T 

In  selecting  instances  to  exhibit  the  pecidiar  merits  of  Mr. 
Dickens  as  an  author,  we  have  referred  indiscriminately  to  the 
Pickwick  Club,  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  the  Curi- 
osity Shop — thinking  that  we  might  the  better  execute  our  de- 
sign. Of  Bamaby  Rudge  we  have  said  nothing,  as  its  recent 
conclusion,  and  its  appearing  in  those  execrable  "numbers,'' 
have  caused  it  as  yet  to  be  perused  by  few.  We  have,  howev- 
er, had  the  good  fortune  to  read  it,  and  concur  in  the  prevailmg 
opinion,  that  it  rivals  in  wit,  power,  and  interest,  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Were  we  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of 
our  author's  works,  we  confess  we  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say 
which  we  most  admire.  No  one  can  read  any  of  them  without 
a  smile  and  a  tear.  They  are  all  pictures  of  life ;  and,  like  the 
well  finished  cartoons  of  Raphael,  he  must  be  a  connoisseur  in- 
deed, whp  can  prcxiounce  on  their  respective  excellencies. 

It  is  Fielding  who  says  that  he  "  doubts  not  but  the  mostpa- 
thetic  and  affecting  scenes  have  been  writ  with  tears.^  This 
sentiment  seems  confirmed  by  the  example  of  Metastasio,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  found  weeping  while  writing  his  Olympiad 
— by  Alfieri,  who  notes  on  the  margin  of  one  of  his  acts,  that 
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he  wrote  it  while  shedding  a  flood  of  tears  ;  and  by  numerous 
instances  of  the  similar  effect  of  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
biographies  of  distinguished  authors  abound.  We  believe  this 
enthusiasm  to  be  jessential  for  the  depicting  of  scenes  which  ex« 
cite  the  tenderest  sympathies,  and  touch  the  very  soul  of  the 
reader ;  and  it  is  from  the  powerful  pathos  winch  colors  so 
highly  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens — which  throws  about  them 
such  an  iAresistible  attraction — which  gives  them  such  a  heart- 
chatTUf  that  we  cannot  but  judge  the  nature  of  their  author  to 
be  refined,  generous,  and  amiable,  and  influenced  by  and  pos- 
sessed of  those  philanthropic  impulses  and  attributes,  which  do 
honor  to  humanity.  And  if  there  be  one  thin^  which  should 
especially  endear  this  man  to  the  American  pubhc,  it  is  the  un- 
prejudiced, liberal,  and  just  light,  in  which,  despite  of  English 
jealousy  and  libel,  he  appears  to  view  our  enlightened  country. 

We  are  conscious  ol  not  having  done  justice  to  the  merits  of 
our  author.  If,  however,  by  our  remark^,  we  may  have  caused 
one  individual,  of  the  many  so  unjustly  prejudiced  against  him, 
to  read  any  of  his  works,  we  shall  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  success ;  for  we  know  that  we  will  have  thrown  in  his  way 
.a  book  calculated  to  improve  his  head,  better  his  heart,  and  in- 
cline him  to  seek  virtue,  and  love  it  for  itself.  Class  not  his 
books  with  our  ephemeral  productions — ^they  will  live  while 
there  is  an  eye  to  read  and  a  heart  to  feel.  Ajid  had  the  world 
its  Westminster,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  predict  a  conspicuous 
niche  to  commemorate  the  genius  of  Charles  Dickens. 

M.  Y.  T. 


*IAHMATA. 

SuAviuii*  quam  tu  rapuisti  labris. 
Forte  jucundum  tibi  tuoc  videtur : 
Hanc  tamen  rosam  esse  memento  acuto 
Non  sine  senti ! 

OscuLUM  qui  ferre  alicui  ausus  unquam 
Sordidi  causft  obsequii,  monebo 
Impium  te  rem  violare  sacram  ^ 

Et  sine  fructu ! 

Sed  par  est  gemmae  maculis  carenti— 
Corporis  vinclis  animo  soluto— 
Gaodium  blandumque  piumque,  amici. 

Quod  BAiiuM  fert !  "  Pakrk. 

*  Donatus,  in  bis  commentary  on  Terence,  tells  us  that  "  fuavium"  denotes  an  iin- 
pore  Idss ;  "  <aeukm^  the  kiss  of  reepect ;  "  baMun**  the  kiss  of  chaste  affection. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

'*  Htstoiy,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  but  one  page."  Bnioir. 

History  is  neither  a  mere  narrative  of  facts  to  store  the 
memory,  nor  a  splendid  picture-writing  to  amuse  the  fancy  ; 
its  pages  breathe  a  pure  philosophy,  whose  deep  and  earnest 
teachings  restore  wavering  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  felt  aright  will  guide  us  safely  through  future 
doubt  and  peril.  Repeated  efforts,  in  every  age,  bear  testimony 
to  the  earnestness  with  which  the  mind  has  sought  the  clue  to ' 
this  tangled  web  of  life,  and  repeated  failure  has  not  dampened 
the  zeal  of  the  devoted  followers  of  truth.  Prejudice  and  tneory 
are  the  twin  rocks  upon  which  multitudes  have  foundered ;  and 
while  the  nature  of  mind  remains  unchanged,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous even  to  hope  that  we  may  escape  entirely  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  the  German  and  the  Englishman.  Yet,  since  our 
country  takes  the  van  in  the  progress  of  intelligence,  why  may 
not  some  gifted  American,  untrammeled  by  European  prepos- 
sessions, lay  bare  to  the  world  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
directed  that  advance — ^trace  the  origin  and  tendency  of  those 
mighty  movements,  which,  but  lately  developed  amid  the  whirl 
of  revolutions,  have  now  assumed  some  appearance  of  regular 
and  constant  progress — and  reveal  that  true  philosophy  of  his- 
tory which  circumstance  and  prejudice  have  so  long  disguised 
from  the  immediate  actors  in  these  scenes  ? 

This  view  is  no  less  vast  than  glorious  ;  it  is  the  panorama  of 
existence,  in  which  the  selfish  aims  and  passions  of  the  individ- 
ual, compelled  by  an  unseen  influence,  ultimately  subserve  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  bring  to  liffht  new  developments  of 
those  laws  which  have  ever  governed  the  career  of  man.  These 
laws  themselves  are  not  so  profound  as  to  evade  the  search  of 
any,  who  will,  with  earnest  vigilance,  retrace  the  steps  of  time. 
Ministers  and  kings,  the  laurels  of  the  conqueror  and  the  insig- 
nia of  authority,  have  too  lon^  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
historian.  These  are  only  upheld  by  the  feelings  they  repre- 
sent, the  (minions  upon  which  they  rest  By  observing  the 
progress  ot  ideas  amons  a  people,  you  possess  a  key  to  ail  the  ^ 
outward  chances  through  which  they  pass ;  and  by  considering 
the  science,  the  philosophy,  the  religion  of  a  nation,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  habits  of  thought  you  can  almost  prophecy 
their  ultimate  form  of  government. 

VOL.  VII.  26 
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ThiSy  to  some,  will  undoubtedly  kppear  mere  wild  specula- 
tion. To  minds  so  constituted,  the  faU  of  dynastiesy  the  wreck 
of  empires,  the  perpetual  round  of  revolutions,  offer  insuperable 
objections  against  any  such  cheering  {urospect  They  forget 
that  centuries  are  but  years  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  and 
the  risfe  and  fall  of  empires  landmarks  to  note  the  advance  of 
man  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny.  As  the  cloads 
of  tradition  roll  back  from  ther  distant  past,  we  behold  the  As- 
syrian, Babylonian,  Grecian,  Roman,  ignorantly,  yet  surely,  pre* 
paring  the  way  for  the  bright  dawn  of  Christianity ;  while  pcrfy- 
theism — ^bom  of  superstition,  refined  by  philosophy,  until  at  last, 
with  Socrates,  is  unfolded  the  unity  of  God — from  the  abstract 
character  of  its  dogmas,  its  lack  of  sympathy  with  human  nar 
ture,  could  only  oppose  to  advancing  truth  the  weapons  of  a 
lifeless  religion,  '^  a  petrified  form,  from  which  the  spirit  had 
long  since  departed."  Persecutions  did  not  spr'mg  from  faith  in 
paganism,  but  were  themselves  an  acknowledgment  of  a  want 
of  confidence  in  that  belief.  The  Csesars  felt  the  necessity  of 
some  common  bond  to  unite  an  empire,  in  which  the  name  of 
citizen  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  talisman  of  power,  while  it« 
confines  were  the  limits  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  That 
common  bond  was  the  worship  of  themselves.  Paganism  per- 
secuted from  motives  of  political  expediency ;  the  Christian  su£> 
fered  as  an  enemy  to  the  State.  Constant  testifies,  that  ^Galerias, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  enemies  of  Christianity,  finished  a 
writing  in  which  he  accorded  a  temporary  toleration  to  its  fol- 
lowers, "by  requesting  them  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Divin- 
ity whom  they  adored." 

The  dominion  of  the  Imperial  City,  necessary  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tenets  of  the  Nazarene,  was  not  necessary  for 
the  progress  of  man.  Its  government  involved  every  evil  inci- 
dent to  an  absolute  despotism,  without  any  of  its  corresponding 
mitigations,  and  its  subjects  reaped  the  legitimate  fruits  of  tyran- 
ny in  a  degree  so  abject,  that  not  even  a  knowledge  of  their  true 
relations  to  God  and  the  universe,  could  inspire  them  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  real  dignity  of  human  nature.  Nothing 
but  an  infusion  of  the  sturdy  spirit  of  northern  independence 
could  have  preserved  the  moral  world  from  perpetual  stagnation. 
A  torpor  whose  depth  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  glance  at  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  ^  where  we  find,"  in  the  Ian- 
'  guage  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modem  writers,  ^  that  a 
polished  society,  a  society  in  which  an  intricate  and  elaborate 
system  of  jurisprudence  was  established,  in  which  the  arts  of 
luxury  were  well  understood,  in  which  the  works  of  the  great 
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aacieoEl  writers  were  preserved  and  studied,  existed  for  nearly  a 
thauaand  years^  without  making  one  great  discovery  in  science, 
or  producing  one  book  which  is  read  by  wy  but  curious  inquir- 
ers." Ought  we  not  to  thank  the  hosts  of  Scandanavia  that  we 
are  not  the  sufferers  from  this  terrible  stagnation  of  thought? 
Though  almost  every  vestige  of  the  Roman  Empire  perished, 
yei  its  destroyers  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  modem  civ- 
ilization. No  writer  has  exhibfted  with  greater  clearness  and 
beauty  the  gradual  development  of  these  germs — ^the  slow,  yet 
certain  action  of  the  causes  of  this  advance — ^than  the  acute  and 
philosophic  Guizot. 

The  feudal  system  resembled  that  of  an  encamped  army.  It 
was  the  natural  offspring  of  the  situation  of  the  invaders,  and 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  age.  Each  noble  enjoyed  nearly  every  privilege  of  inde- 
pend^ce,  subject  only  to  the  trivial  restraints  *of  a  military 
tenure.  The  middle  ages  were  the  '^alembic'*  in  which  th^ 
elements  of  modem  freedom  were  first  moulded  by  the  fury  of 
controversy,  and  the  mutual  attrition  of  opposing  interests. 
Prince,  Priest,  and  Noble  contended  for  supremacy.  The  cru- 
sades by  which  Europe  was  precipitated  upon  Asia,  although 
resulting  necessarily  from  the  spirit  of  the  tintes,  were  yet 
urged  forward  by  the  Church,  and  fostered  by  monarchs,  as  a 
sure  means  of  destroying  the  isolated  independence  of  the  feudal 
lords,  and  affording  by  the  centralization  of  society,  an  arena 
where  the  victory  must  of  necessity  be  most  speedily  decided. 
The  Church  apparently  triumphed ;  monarchy  almost  grasped 
the  sceptre  of  aosolute  power ;  while  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
dawn  of  science,  the  deeper  tones  in  which  the  mind  demanded 
fireedom,  carried  no  note  of  warning  to  the  ear  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  final  issue  of  the  Protestant  RefamuUion.  The 
curtain  rose  upon  a  new  act  in  the  grand  drama  of  man's  his- 
tory,— an  act  involving  consequences  not  even  imagined  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  its  originators. 

Those  who  expect  to  mid  in  this  declaration  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence the  immediate  occasion  of  civil  liberty,  are  doomed  to 
disappointment.  After  the  first  convulsive  struggles,  absolute 
authority  securely  riveted  its  fetters,  and  continental  Europe 
awaited  in  sullen  calm  the  terrible  agony  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, in-order  to  secure  that  freedom,  the  gradual,  yet  certain 
? -ogress  of  which  they  had  long  watched  m  its  island  home. 
he  power  of  Handing  armies,  and  the  absence  of  any  **  middle 
class,^  enabled  the  European  kings  to  consolidate  that  species 
of  military  monarchy,  of  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XlY.  was 
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the  fitting  type ;  while  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  tKe 
only  barrier  Eingland  ever  presented  to  the  progress  of  advano- 


To  trace  that  change  in  public  sentiment,  which  resulted  ill 
the  Commonwealth,  or  the  causes  of  that  reaction  which  re- 
instated Charles,  would  be  but  a  trite  narration  of  well  known 
facts.  Yet  this  very  reaction  has  furnished  to  some  an  argu- 
ment affainst  the  possibility  ol*  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
laws  that  direct  the  progress  of  man.  Aristocratic  writers 
apprehend  destruction  in  every  change ;  those  of  the  democratic 
school  expect  a  republic  to  spring  full-formed  firom  every  con- 
vulsion, while  the  process  of  humanity,  like  the  tide  of  the 
ocean,  apparently  receding  as  it  advances,  unlike  that  tide,  in 
reality  knows  no  ebb.  England  merely  desired  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  The  prejudice  of  ages  cannot  be  over- 
thrown in  a  day.  Cromwell  preferring  the  name  of  Protector 
to  that  of  Benefactor,  deferred  for  thirty  years  a  revolution,  the 
object  of  the  ardent  hopes  of  four  fifths  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  eflfect  of  Cromwelrs  conduct  seems  never  to  have  be«i 
rightly  estimated.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  ever  hated  the 
power  of  the  French ;  no  constitutional  king  catM  have  aided 
Louis  in  the  formation  of  the  **  Grand  Monarch,"  while  thirty 
years  of  comparative  freedom  at  that  critical  period,  unveils  a 
sc^e  upon  whose  brilliancy  imagination  loves  to  dwell.  The 
liberties  of  England  date  from  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  balance  of  the  three  orders — if  that  can  be  called 
a  balance  where  the  aristocracy  elected  more  than  one  half  of 
the  House  of  Commons — ^was  firmly  secured  by  the  bill  of  rights, 
the  second  magna  charta  of  the  Englishman.  Tories  at  the 
present  day  appear  to  think  that  in  this  act  hliman  ingenuity 
was  exhausted ;  and  would  have  the  world  to  stand  and  gaae 
with  becoming  awe  upon  this  structure  of  modem  wisdom. 
Meanwhile  the  neople,  ignorant,  alas !  of  the  blessings  they 
already  possessed,  unsatisfied  with  the  tender  mercies  of  tKe 
aristocracy,  took  back  into  their  hands  that  power  which  they 
had  unconsciously  yielded,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  reform 
bill,  forever  sealed  their  claim  to  predominance  in  the  halls  of 
legislation. 

Such  is  the  present  aspect  of  Great  Britain.  The  graphic 
and  eloquent  Bancroft — our  own  elegant  historian — ^has  too 
vividly  pictured  the  progressive  advancement  of  firee  principles 
in  our  happy  country,  not  to  render  any  mention  of  America, 
too  trite  for  this  brief  outline.  But  while  the  island  queen  trod 
the  path  of  democracy  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  far  other- 
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wise  was  the  change  in  the  despotic  monarchies  of  the  conti- 
nent The  morning  of  freedom  dawned  in  blood.  Man,  mad- 
dened by  tyranny,  wreaked  on  his  fellow-man  a  vengeance,  the 
hoarded  wrath  of  which  had  been  accumulating  through  long 
centuries  of  oppression  and  debasement  The  horrors  of  the 
reign  of  terror  blasted  the  hopes  of  nearly  every  'enlightened 
friend  of  hberty ;  while  the  perverted  genius  of  Napoleon — 
first  the  preserver  of  France,  nett  ambitious  of  the  dominion  of 
the  world — united  despotism  and  freedom  in  one  common  effort 
for  self-preservation.  Burke  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  rights 
of  man.  Even  Americans  lost  confidence  in  the  permanent 
progress  of  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  illu- 
mined by  the  light  oi  history,  confiding  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  democratic  principle,  awaited  with  serenity  that  calm 
which  our  favored  fortune  has  permitted  us  to  behold.  The 
French  Revelation  has  not  yet  been  completed  ;  the  calamities 
of  W€ur  may  again  startle  Europe,  but  the  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment gathering  power  as  it  advances,  must  sweep  onward  to 
oblivion  those  feeble  barriers,  whose  sole  support  lies  in  the 
time-worn  traditions  o{  the  past  Order  has  arisen  from  chaos. 
The  result  of  the  Spanish  struggle,  the  constitutions  of  Germany, 
the  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  in  Belgium  and 
France,  declare  in  no  dubious  accents  the  present  tendency  of 
continental  Europe. 

With  such  facts  meeting  the  eye  at  every  turn,  is  it  not  trulv 
a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  writers  of  acknowledged  intelli- 
gence, men  of  extended  views  and  candid  judgment  upon  almost 
every  other  subject,  should  be  found  expressing  opimons  so  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  the  obvious  teachings  of  experience,  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  direct  tendency  of  the  present 
age  ?  Yet  the  supporters  of  such  opinions  are  crowding  the 
shelves  of  every  library.  The  noble  effort  of  the  Spaniards  to 
obtain  from  Ferdinand  their  first  constitution,  is  denominated  by 
Alison  another  "  revival  of  the  Hydra  ;'^  while  Schleffel  feels 
much  relieved  at  the  success  of  the  Reformation,  by  dweDing 
upon  the  striking  resemblance  between  this  event  and  the  wide- 
spread delusion  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  "  Surely  no  one," 
he  remarks,  **  can  consider  the  present  aspect  of  the  Reformation 
any  proof  of  its  permanency,  when  he  reflects  that  the  great 
Jtiohammedan  heresy,  which,  more  than  any  other,  destroys  and 
obliterates  the  divine  image  stamped  upon  the  human  soul,  has 
stood  its  ground  for  nearly  twelve  hundred  years."  The  latter, 
speaking  of  the  European  system  of  the  balance  of  power, 
talks  mysteriously  concerning  dynamic  influences,  and  escapes 
the  stubborn  logic  of  facts,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  metaphysics ; 
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the  former,  regards  a  balance  of  kiDgs,  lords,  and  commons,  as 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  all  government,  the  last  device  of  the  wis- 
dom of  man.  Those  who  embrace  a  theory  of  this  kind,  are 
no  more  fitted  to  appreciate  the  order  and  grandeur  «of  advanc- 
ing intelligence,  than  are  the  blind  to  discourse  learnedly  upon 
the  varied  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

The  whole  difference  between  a 'narrow  and  a  comprehensive 
mind,  lies  in  the  obvious  circumstance  that  the  one,  sizing  upon 
the  first  idea  which  presents  itself,  defends  it  with  the  most  in- 
domitable obstinacy,  while  the  other  scrutinizes  evid^ice,  bal- 
ances testimony,  and  only  rests  satisfied  with  inferences  deduced 
after  the  most  rigorous  investigation.    Not  that  a  comprehen- 
sive intellect  is  the  highest  order  of  talent,  for  an  ordinary  ca- 
pacity may  be  expanded  by  art,  but  a  creative  genius  is  the 
priceless  gift  of  Heaven.    In  the  spirit  of  democracy  lies  the 
secret  of  the  present  aspect  of  mankind.     Would  tlie  patriot 
secure  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  elevate  the  condition  of  his 
race  ?    All  may  be  accomplished,  not  by  opposing,  but  by  di- 
recting this  unchanging  law  ;  not  by  lamentations  over  the  shat- 
tered wrecks  of  past  institutions,  not  by  sneers  at  the  awkward- 
ness of  this  new-bom  giant ;  but  in  laying  for  government  a 
foundation,  deep-fixed  in  the  character  of  a  people,  relying  for 
its  security  neither  upon  theory  nor  prescription,  but  on  the 
more  ennobling  afifections  of  our  common  nature.    How  ex- 
alted is  the  position  of  the  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 
He  stands  amid  the  ruined  structures  of  the  past,  while  the  clear 
light  of  liberty  has  just  dawned  upon  the  world.    For  him  has 
been  reserved   the  glorious  yet  perilous  task  of  remodeling 
society,  for  him  a  vital  share  in  the  gradual  regeneration  of 
man.      Faith,  unbending  faith    in  human  nature,  is  the  only 
beacon  of  safety  amid  the  stormy  sea  of  human  passion.    Though 
the  strife  of  party  zeal  and  the  fury  of  demagogues  may  lead  us 
to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  permanency  of  this  Republic  ;  yet  a 
single  glance  at  the  world's  history,  a  single  thought  of  the 
present  height  of  intelligence,  will  assure  the  most  disheartened, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  present,  we  have 
yet  entered  upon  a  new  era,  whose  future  influence  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  existence  of  time  itself.    Every  such  view 
of  relations  of  the  past,  strengthens  the  love  of  principle,  by 
impressing  us  with  its  results — ^lends  vigor  to  action  by  placing 
consequences  in  bold  relief — ogives  an  assurance  in  the  mon3 
world  analagous  to  that  which  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture confers  on  the  physical,  and  tells  us,  with  the  certainty  of 
experience,  that  the  Philosophy  of  History  is  but  a  record  of  the 
Providence  of  God.  M.  W, 
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RETROSPECTIVE   REVIEW. 

THE  MAN   IN   THE  MOON. 

**  ProM,  poetry,  history,  novels,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ought  to  share  the 
aame  f«te  with  subjects  laid  prone  on  the  table  of  our  schools  of  anatomy.'* 

Blacklockk. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  anything  to  review  now-a-days ; 
first,  because  there  are  few  books  written  worth  reviewing,  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  now  the  iashion  to  review  books  pros^ 
pectitefyf  i.  e.  before  they  are  published — an  operation  which  of 
coarse  can  only  be  performed  by  the  author's  friends,  who  thus 
forestall  the  public,  and  monopolize  the  chair  of  criticism.  The 
critic,  therefore,  who  desires  a  fair  field  in  which  to  exercise  his 
powers,  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  old,  when  as  yet  reviews 
and  reviewers  were  not,  or  if  they  were,  only  existed  "  like  an- 
cels'  visits,"  &c.  &c.  Here  he  may  **  plume  his  wing  for  a 
Eigher  flight  and  a  nobler  quarry,**  without  being  **  hawked  at** 
by  any  ^  mousing  owl,"  and  stretch  his  pinions  to  their  fiiU  ex- 
tent, without  being  jostled  in  his  flight  oy  clamorous  daws  or 
ravenous  vultures. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  render  the  choice  of  the 
retrospective  reviewer  more  eligible.  Personal,  party,  or  sec- 
tarian feelings,  are  apt  to  intrude  themselves  upon  the  better 
judgment  of  the  critic  who  undertakes  to  decide  on  the  mer- 
its of  a  recent  publication.  Could  Blackwood  do  justice  to 
Miss  M artineau,  or  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  to  Dr. 
Channing,  or  Captain  Marryatt  to  N.  P.  Willis  ?  As  soon  might 
"we  expect  the  collected  waters  of  the  mighty  lakes  to  pause  on 
the  verge  of  Niagara's  awful  precipice,  and  flow  backward 
from  its  brink.  But  when  the  author  and  his  critics  belong  to 
difierent  periods,  and  their  various  feuds  and  enmities  are  con- 
sequently unconnected  with  each  other,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  name  of  the  former  is  unknown  to  the  lat- 
ter, being  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  the  reviewer  can  decide  im- 
partially, and  therefore  more  correctly,  on  the  merits  of  the 
work  before  him,  and  give  the  author  thereof  his  just  due. 

The  poem  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  is  one  of  unknown 
origin,  out  clearly  of  ancient  date.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  The  man  in  the  moon 
Game  down  too  soon 
To  inquire  the  way  to  Norwich." 
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Brief  as  this  poem  is,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an*undoubted  ^c^ 
since  it  inchides  the  essential  parts  of  one,  viz :  a  hero,  an  acHanf 
and  a  catastrophe.  It  has,  also,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  af- 
forded much  matter  of  discussion  for  commentators,  inasmuch 
as  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  however  familiar  they  may 
have  been  at  the  time  when  it  was  written^  are  now,  unfortu- 
nately, little  known  or  understood. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  our  hero,  **  The  man  in  the  moon." 
There  is  here  to  be  found,  in  some  copies,  a  different  reading, 
viz :  **A  man  in  the  moon.**  But  this  version  is  clearly  a  wrong 
one,  and  unsupported  by  any  competent  authorities.  Our  hero 
is  no  vulgar  individual— no  nameless  Lunarian — but  the  man  in 
the  moon,  par  excellence,  the  chief  ruler — ^the  sovereign  poten- 
tate of  the  moon — a  personage  who,  ex-officio,  must  be  a  char- 
acter of  no  small  importance. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  others,  who  suppose,  from 
the  application  of  the  definite  article  to  our  hero,  that  he  is  the 
only  intelliTCnt  inhabitant  of  our  satellite.  For  we  are  informed 
by  the  erudite  and  veracious  Diedrick  Knickerbocker,  and  other 
equally  grave  and  potent  authorities,  that  the  Lunarians  are  a 
mighty  and  leamea  people.  An  account  of  some  of  their  pe- 
culiarities may  be  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  said  Died- 
rick. 

We  are  aware  that  a  third  hvpothesis  has  been  advanced,  still 
more  erroneous  and  unfounded  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It 
is  that  ^*  the  man  in  the  moon^  is  not  a  real^  but  an  allegorical 
personage,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  transaction  of  bis 
**  coming  down,**  &c.  must  be  regarded  as  an  allegory,  intended 
perhaps,  they  suggest,  to  represent  the  descent  of  science 
upon  the  earth,  and  its  early  persecutions.*  But  this  is  a  most 
strange  and  unwarranted  opinion.  We  know  of  but  one  au- 
thority who  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  man  in  the 
moon's  nonentity,  viz :  Butler,  who  says  of  Sidrophel, 

'*  He  could  demonstrate  that  the  man  in 
The  moon  *s  a  sea  Mediterranean, 

And  that  it  is  no  dog  or , 

That  stands  behind  him  at  his  breech. 

But  a  huge  Caspian  sea  or  lake. 

With  arms,  which  men  for  2rg9  mistake." 

*  It  has  become  fashionable,  of  late,  to  explain  every  thing  by  allegory.  Thus,  the 
Pkench  critics  have  endeavored  to  convert  the  miyestic  Iliad  into  a  mere  aUegoricalfa^ 
Ue,  and  the  Universalists  have  laid  hands  on  the  Bible  itsdf,  and  sought  to  explain 
away,  in  like  manner,  the  denunciations  against  the  wicked,  which  it  contains. 
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But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Who  entertained  this  opinion  ? 
Not  Butler,  nor  even  his  hero,  Hudibras,  but  Sidrophel,  the  em- 
pirical astrologer,  the  notorious  humbug,  whom  the  author  takes 
every  occasion  to  ridicule.  If  Butler  represents  such  a  man  as 
belieyingv  and  trying  to  prove,  that  the  man  in  the  moon  was  no 
man  in  the  moon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sea  in  the  moon,  or  an 
allegory,  it  affords  a  very  strong  reason  for  the  supposition,  that 
he  himself  was  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

Again,  we  have  on  the  other  side  a  host  of  weighty  authori- 
ties. Diedrick  Knickerbocker  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Sands,  in  that  graphic  and  Wadsworth-like  poem,  wherein  he 
narrates  the  adventures  of  Daniel  Rook,  the  famous  traveler,  who 

*'  Went  up  to  the  moon, 
Asd  came  down  again  full  aooe," 

represents  the  man  in  the  moon  as  having  qualities,  and  per- 
forming actions,  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  real  man. 

**  Then  the  man  in  the  moon  came  out. 
He  picked  hi:}  teeth  and  he  looked  about ; 

*  Mr.  Daniel  Rook,'  said  he, 

*  Good  moming»  what  do  you  "want  with  me  1*  *' 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  describes  his  appearance  thus : 

*'  He  waddled  forth  in  gay  conspicuous  style. 
With  hands  in  breeches  pockets  stuck  so  gay." 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  reader,  that 
**  the  man  in  the  moon"  is  no  creature  of  allegory,  but  a  real, 
substantial  being,  a  mighty  potentate,  sovereign  ruler  of  the 
planet  which  he  inhabits.  Pass  we  then  from  our  hero  to  the 
action  which  he  is  represented  as  performing. 

We  are  told  that  he  "  came  down.**  A  very  simple  expres- 
sion this,  and  yet  one  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
For  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  did  the  man  in  the  moon 
come  down  ?  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  moon  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  and  other  obstacles  **  too  tedious  to 
mention,''  lie  in  the  way  of  this  famous  Catabasis,  which  his 
lunar  majesty  is  declared  to  have  performed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Lunarians  have  made  ad- 
vances in  science  far  beyond  anything  ever  attained  to  on  this 
earth.  Hence  they  may  be  enabled  by  their  superior  skill  and 
knowledge  to  construct  machines,  of  which  we  can  form  no 
idea.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  the  opinion  of  nlany 
distinguished  astronomers  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere.  If  this 
be  the  case,  one  great  difficulty  is  at  once  removed.    It  has  been 
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suggested  that  the  descent  of  the  man  in  the  moon  may  have 
been  involuntary,  that  he  may  by  incautiously  approaching  one 
of  the  lunar  volcanoes,  have  been  projected  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  moon's  attraction  into  the  earth's,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the 
case  virith  meteoric  stones.  But  this  supposition  is  evidently 
without  foundation,  for  yfe  are  told  in  the  very  next  line,  that  be 
came  down  voluntarily,  and  for  a  special  purpose,  nay,  *^  to  in- 
quire the  way  to  Norwich,** 

Why  he  wished  to  "  inquire  the  way  to  Norwich,"  we  are 
not  informed.  Perhaps  Norwich  was  at  that  time  famous  for 
its  savant^*  and  the  Selenian  potentate  wished  to  consult  th«n 
on  some  scientific  point,  or  he  may  have  desired  in  his  benev- 
olence to  impart  to  them  some  important  information,  or  Nor- 
wich may  have  been  distinguished  for  its  caucusses  and  conven- 
tions, and  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  moon  may  have  sought  to 
obtain  explicit  information  respecting  the  different  political 
theories  in  vogue  upon  our  earth,  and  the  nature  and  practical 
operation  of  its  various  kinds  of  government  The  Lunarians 
are  known  to  be  great  politicians. 

It  has  been  asked,  why  should  the  man  in  the  moon  be  obliged 
to  inquire  the  way.  Might  he  not,  while  suspended  over  the 
earth,  have  marked  the  precise  spot  where  Norwich  stood,  and 
descended  directly  upon  it  ?  To  this  it  mav  be  answered,  that 
his  majesty  having  never  before  visited  the  earth,  could  not 
recognize  Norwich,  and  might  pass  immediately  over  it,  vnth- 
out  being  aware  of  his  proximity  to  the  wished-for  place. 
Great  as  his  knowledge  was,  it  was  not  unlimited.  •*  Non  omnes 
omnia  possumus,"  is  a  maxim  which  applies  as  well  to  the  mighty 
sovereign  of  the  lunar  sphere,  as  to  any  of  us  poor  sublunary 
mortals. 

But  how  briefly  and  pathetically  is  the  touching  catastrophe 
revealed — he  came  "  too  soon.**  He  had  erred  in  his  calcula- 
tions. The  terrestrials  were  not  ready  to  receive  their  illus- 
trious visitor.  They  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  learned  to 
five  him  the  desired  information,  or  to  appreciate  that  which 
e  would  have  given  them.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  his  final  des- 
tiny, and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  whether  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  barbarity  of  the  strangers  whom  he  had  condescended  to 
honor  with  the  light  of  his  countenance,  or  whether  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  retreat  to  his  native  planet. 

Thus  ends  our  narrative :  an  instructive  moral  may  be  drawn 
fron^t     We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  man  in  the  moon  re- 

*  n  has  beoa  suggested  that  for  "  Norwich"  we  should  read  *'  Greenwich,**  a  oon- 
jectore  that  deserves  attention. 
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solving  to  descend  to  the  earth,  with  good  motives  probably,  but 
'Without  sufficient  reasons  to  warrant  so  dangerous  a  journey. 
We  say  without  sufficient  reasons,  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
catastrophe  that  he  underwent  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  way 
to  no  pturpose — **  omnis  labor  effiisus  e8t,"4ie  "  came  down  too 
soon,"  as  the  poet  has  beautifully  expressed  it.  We  can  imagine 
the  Lunarian  sages  and  counselors  imploring  him  to  desist  from 
this  visionary  undertaking,  and  representing  the  exposed  and 
helpless  condition  of  their  loved  planet,  if  left  without  a  ruler, 
and  exposed  to  distraction  and  civil  war.  We  can  hear  them 
urging  the  unconstitutionality,  and  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
such  a  measure,  and  respectfully  insinuating  that  a  monarch 
who  abandons  his  realm  and  his  faithful  subjects,  and  flies  upon 
a  wild-goose-chase  to  a  distant  planet,  is  either  lamentably  ig- 
norant, or  culpably  negligent  of  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  But 
the  man  in  the  moon  is  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties.  He  con- 
strues the  constitution  '*  as  he  understands  it,"  like  other  great  re- 
formers of  the  present  day.  He  delights  in  **  experiments"  and 
'*  untried  expedients,"  and  accordingly  he  "  takes  the  respon- 
sibility," and  sets  upon  this  ''  exploring  expedition"  without  pay- 
ing the  slightest  regard  to  the  suggestions  of  his  trusty  counselors. 
The  consequence  is  already  known  to  the  reader.  He  **  came 
down  too  soon,"  and  doubtless  regretted,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  had  not  given  a  timely  ear  to  the  wishes  of  his  court 
and  people.  Over  his  ultimate  fate,  as  has  been  stated,  an  im- 
penetrable veil  is  drawn,  but  whether  he  perished  in  this  lower 
world,  or  returned  ingloriously  re  infectd  to  his  disconsolate 
subjects,  his  fate  is  equally  to  be  pitied,  and  afTsrds  a  melancholy 
and  instructive  lesson  to  all  potentates  and  rulers.     \    •   , 
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Wrm  an  lo?«  «id  respeei  for  our  correspondents,  we  hnxe  a  heary  an  to  lay  at  tba 
doors  of  many.  Be  not  angry  at  our  severity ;  and  remember  that  the  severest  eca- 
snre  we  may  throw  upon  any  contributions  offered  in  good  faith,  is  but  a  gentle  hint  to 
be  more  careful  in  the  fiiture.  The  pages  of  the  Magazine  are  not  open  to  the  earc- 
less  scribblings  of  a  f«w  hasty  moments.  We  do  verily  believe,  some  are  of  the 
impression  that  any  old  stand-by,  good  for  nothing  else  in  the  world,  wiU,  by  some 
good  chance,  suit  the  Magazine.  What  a  delusion  !  Such  enly  serve  to  increase  our 
perplexities,  and  the  irritating  must  expect  to  be  most  wofiiUy  irritated. 

Just  look  at  the  pile  before  us !  Sad  wrecks  of  immortal  mind  ?  Doomed  t^estrac- 
tion !     Living  witnesses  of  the  truth  that  immortality  is  the  price  only  of  m^  *■'''• 

The  essay  on  •«  The  Sources  of  the  Emotion  of  the  Sublime,"  is  particularty  fine. 
We  have  not  room,  as  we  could  wish,  to  make  quotations  from  this  sublime  and 
beautiAil  writer.  He  i$  beautiful ;  just  diffuse  enough  to  delight  the  fancy,  yet  not 
verbose ;  and  of  sufficient  preciaon  to  exprass,  clearly  and  definitely,  his  meaniDg. 
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Nor  does  the  author  deal  in  grave  abstractiona ;  his  mind  and  style  is  perfectly  1 
to  the  subject ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  one  more  so.  He  ia  of  remarkaUe  geniusi 
Hke  genius,  despising  the  fetters  of  such  a  narrow,  plodding  mind  as  Burke,  hte  t 
with  freedom,  and  has  struck  out  at  once  a  new  and  sublime  pathway.  We  have  1 
long  in  want  of  something  of  the  kind  in  our  schools  and  academiea  of  learning,  tm 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  Kame  and  Burke,  &c.  We  cannot  conceive  bow  one  emm. 
read  this  author,  and  not  feel  that  he  had  been  himself  transferred  into  a  poet.  VOr 
our  part  our  soul  swelled  with  emotions  big,  and  broke  foith  in  earnest  longings : 

"  O  for  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

To  8oi^  away  to  regtons  above.** 

Indeed,  he  is  the  very  personification  of  the  "  aesthetic ;"  and  we  are  now  but  fittfe 
inclined  to  doubt  further,  that  this  is  the  true  realization  of  the  poetical — the  only  trov 
principle  in  nature — ^Ihe  great  "  divine  idea." 

"  The  Life,  Times,  and  Writings  of  General  George  Washington,"  is  a  work  c£ 
merit.  Many  new  and  interesting  facts  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  revealed.  The 
author  has,  with  great  labor  and  assiduity,  gathered  much  new  material.  Our 
American  people  certainly  cannot  be  too  grateful,  that  he  has,  for  the  first  time,  givea 
an  accurate  account  of  the  days  of  his  birth  and  death,  by  his  own  diligent  aeaich, 
found  recorded  in  the  family  Bible  of  Washington,  never  looked  into  by  previous  hiOf^ 
raphers.  Our  author,  too,  has  afibrded  us  the  pleasing  information,  that  WashingfoB 
was  a  great  man,  of  roost  excellent  character.  My  fellow  countrymen !  read  this  woric 
when  published,  and  sound  aloud  the  praises  of  Washington.  Let  not  the  nanifi  of  ao 
worthy  a  patriot  remain  any  longer  without  his  due  praise.  Transcribe  from  this  nofcJe 
author  some  of  the  gems,  with  which  his  style  sparkles,  to  the  glory  of  our  hero,  ttad 
set  them  up  in  golden  letters  upon  your  walls. 

But  here  is  another  work,  awaiting  publication — On  "  National  Character."  It  is  a 
learned  discourse,  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  abounding  in  rich,  deep  thought.  Our  ao- 
thor  plays  not  upon  the  surface  of  things.  He  plunges  ^eep  into  the  ocean  of  truth, 
nor  satisfies  himself  wjjh  the  light  timb^  that  dances  upon  the  waves ;  he  dives  &r 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  things,  and  brings  up  pearls  that  glisten  with  worth,  when 
brought  to  Ught.  It  is  astonishing  how  far  back  into  the  dark  profound  of  past  ag«s 
he  ventured,  and  from  the  gceat  confusion  of  musty  rdls  and  worm-eaten  parchments* 
has  gathered  so  much  information.  What  a  wonderful  age  is  this !  not  even  dark 
antiquity  is  secure  from  the  gaae  of  keen-eyed  curiosity! 

Ah  1  but  here  is  a  work  on  the  "  Influence  of  Mythology  upon  Poetry."  Good !  dear 
author,  right  good !  extremely  good  1  But  rcnJly  the  subject  is  so  novel,  a^  the 
thoughts  90  Uiurtingly  novel,  that  no  one  would  venture  to  publish  them  througlMtt  qf 
being  mistaken  for  maniacs,  and  imprisoned  accordingly.  ^Ko 

"  H^aniota,"  and  "  Sorrow  for  the  Dead,"  are  under  consideratien.  ^^* 

There  may  be  wit  in  **  Pipeology,"  but  really  we  could  find  none. 

We  hardly  think  that  **  Galileo"  can  interest  our  readers  in  its  present  shape. 

*'  Algernon  Sydney,"  we  bid  thee  farewell. 

"  Alexander  Hamilton"  has  been  treated  cruelly. 

*'  Aaron  Burr"  is  too  much  a  party  man. 

^lasfPbr  "•  The  fate  of  Lindon." 

«« Song,"  "Stanzas,"  "Lines  to  EUza,"«'The  Dream,"  and  other  noo-poeticab, 
are  where  they  ought  to  be. 
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VOLTAIRE. 

"  We  are  all  men,    • 
In  our  own  natures  frail."  Hxirar  YHI. 


There  is  a  secret  pleasure  in  discriminating  how  far  great 
men  are  moulded  by  circumstances — in  fathoming  the  silent 
depths  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  tracing  out  those  peculiar 
and  more  individual  traits  of  character,  which  are  discoverable 
in  an  author.  That  is  an  involuntary  and  noble  impulse  of  mind, 
which  prompts  us  to  the  admiration  of  one  who  has  shown  him- 
self superior  to  the  thoughts  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  infatua- 
tion and  madness  of  those  who  sought  to  corrupt  and  brutalize 
mankind.  And  though  these  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  more  prominent  traits  of  character,  exhibited  in  him  whose 
name  we  nave  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  whose  unfortunate  life  we  are  about  to  particu- 
larize ;  yet  it  is  not  with  a  sense  of  admiration  alone  that  we 
mark  the  career  of  the  **  brilliant  Frenchman."  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  execration,  that  we  first  breathed  his  name  upon  our 
lips,  and  even  now,  although  years  have  rendered  us  familiar 
with  its  sound,  we  almost  instinctively  shudder  at  the  utterance 
of  the  startling  dissyllable. 

M.  de  Voltaire,  notwithstanding  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  formed  of  his  productions,  as  a  poet,  historian,  and 
philosopher,  and  the  variety  of  judgments  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced upon  them,  is  perhaps  the  most  universally  execrated 
character  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  age.  Individuals  of  every 
variety  of  creed,  abhorring,  persecuting,  reviling  each  other, 
have  yet  joined  in  a  temporary  truce,  to  assail  his  memory  and 
fasten  admtional  infamy  upon  his  name.    They  all  seem  to  have 
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been  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  malignity  itself,  and  to  have 
erected  their  batteries  against  the  "daring  infidel,"  with  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  zeal.  The  proscriptive  and  ran- 
corous tone  with  which  he  was  denounced  by  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  in  France,  was  evidently  insufficient  He  has  been 
furiously  attacked  by  almost  every  religious  denomination  since, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  problem  more  difficult  of  solution,  than 
to  determine  when,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  his  memory 
shall  have  been  sufficiently  blasted. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  many,  that  we  should 
devote  any  portion  of  the  Magazine  to  the  defense  of  one  who 
has,  by  common  consent,  brought  himself  under  the  just  con- 
demnation of  mankind.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  about  to 
tread  upon  dangerous  ground,  and  may  possibly  evince  our  cau- 
tion gratuitously  as  we  proceed.  It  is  more  than  probable,  too, 
that  we  shall  incur  the  censure  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
take  their  opinions  upon  trust,  and  who,  in  conformity  to  the 
popular  prejudices  of  the  age,  still  persist  in  regarding  Voltaire 
as  the  avowed  enemy  of  God  and  religion.  In  forming  our  es- 
timate of  his  character,  we  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
disregard  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
the  powerful  combination  of  influences  which  confirmed  his  in- 
cipient scepticism. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  when  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  that  hypocritical  and  persecuting  spirit, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  everywhere  prevalent  in  France.  Aban- 
doned by  his  father,  in  consequence  of  having  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  writing  poetry  to  the  neglect  of  his  professional  stuaies, 
he  found  himself  thrown  suddenly  upon  the  world,  with  but  few 
friends,  and  those  but  little  disposed  to  encourage  him  in  his 
literary  career.  Struck  by  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  and  the 
independence  of  his  mind,  his  early  instructors  had  already 
predicated  the  nature  and  fearful  extent  of  that  career,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  instead  of  favor  and  patronage,  he 
met  only  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Twice  incarcerated 
within  the  walls  of  the  Bastile,  and  witnessing  the  injustice  and 
outrage  to  which  his  countrymen  were  daily  submitting,  he  de- 
termined, at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  defiance  of  the  agents  of 
superstition  and  tyranny,  fearlessly  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  religious  toleration  in  France.  Regarding  preju- 
dices, of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  as  the  surest  means  of 
perpetuating  the  stupidity  of  a  nation,  he  sought  not  only  to 
elevate  the  common  mind,  but  to  root  out  all  such  errors  as  have 
their  existence  only  in  vulgar  credulity. 
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This  was,  indeed,  a  daring  sentiment  to  proclaim  amidst  the 
**  throned  powers"  of  Europe, — 

"  Mankind  are  all  stamped  equal  at  their  birth. 
Virtue  alon^  the  difference  makes  on  earth ;" 

and  no  wonder  that  the  cormorants  of  the  Church  and  State 
were  alarmed.  They  saw  their  outworks  assailed  and  their 
strong  holds  in  danger.  Even  the  Parliament  of  Paris  be^an 
to  be  terrified  at  the  progress  of  reason  and  truth.  Several  of 
his  works  were  condemned  to  be  bunied.  The  literary  insects 
that  swarmed  about  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  conscious  that 
their  own  names  were  about  to  be  obscured  by  the  splendor  of 
that  of  Voltaire,  industriously  circulated  anonymous  imputa- 
tions against  his  character,  and  inveighed,  with  a  furious  zeal, 
against  his  writings,  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and 
pernicious.  The  desire  of  gain,  and  the  peculiar  gratification 
of  attributing  their  own  wretched  verses  to  so  distinguished  a 
poet,  with  the  more  malignant  gratification  of  exposing  him  to 
persecution,  led  many  of  his  enemies  to  publish  the  most  mise- 
rable and  licentious  trash  in  his  name ;  and  those  who  were 
guilty  of  this  species  of  fraud,  were  generally  the  loudest  in 
their  denunciations  against  the  unprincipled  author.  The  pulpit 
and  the  press  teemed  incessantly  with  abuse  against  him,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  virulence  with  which  he  was  every- 
"where  assailed  by  his  adversaries.  He  was  at  length  compelled 
to  shun  persecution  by  concealing  his  name,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  works  were  circulated  throughout  Europe,  under 
such  dis^ises  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  allay  the  prejudices 
against  the  author.  "  Alzire"  and  "Mahomet"  were  even  played  at 
Paris ;  but  the  priests  perceiving  that  superstition  was  the  mon- 
ster which  the  author  was  desirous- to  dra^  forth,  and  against 
which  he  had  brought  the  powerful  eflfects  of  the  drama  to  bear, 
suddenly  took  the  alarm,  and  encouraged  by  their  previous  suc- 
cess, as  well  as  by  the  weakness  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  raising  an  opposition  that  drew  forth  their 
condemnation. 

But  Voltaire  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  eflforts  like  these. 
He  entered  boldly  into  an  examination  of  the  errors  which  had 
been  successively  introduced  since  the  origin  of  religion — into 
the  history  of  religious  wars  and  persecutions ;  the  massacres 
ordained  in  the  name  of  God ;  the  butcheries  and  scaflToldings 
which,  at  the  voice  of  priests,  had  unpeopled  Europe  ;  the  blooid 
flowing  from  the  steel  of  the  assassin,  and  the  fanaticism  which 
raged  incessantly  in  the  heart  of  France.    He  excited  indigno* 
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tioD.  Men  began  to  tremble  at  the  attrociousness  of  their  own 
actions.  At  the  cry  of  reason  and  toleration,  the  strong  pillars 
of  superstition  were  giving  way,  and  the  crumbling  edince  was 
about  to  startle  a  world  by  its  crash. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  a  defense  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  Voltaire.  They  were,  in  many  respects,  such  as  the 
most  devoted  admirers  of  his  genius  must  condemn.  But  we 
believe  that  his  opinions  were  early  and  irretrievably  formed, 
and  that  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  his  character  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  dissolute  framework  of 
French  society  upon  a  temperament  so  peculiarly  mercurial  as 
was  his  ?  Literary  restriction,  profligate  misgovemment,  reli* 
gious  intolerance,  and  illegal  persecution — all  must  have  opera- 
ted powerfully  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  The  priests 
had  assumed  a  sort  of  religious  dictatorship — the  sole  right  of 
inquiring  into,  directing,  and  controlling  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
mankind.  Instead  of  teaching  the  principles  of  moral  virtue, 
or  displaying  Christianity  in  its  regulating,  practical  effects, 
they  sought  to  inculcate  their  own  peculiar  dogmas,  evidently 
regarding  religion  as  consisting  in  the  belief  of  imintelligible 
creeds,  and  the  degree  of  personal  malevolence  with  which 
one  might  assail  those  differing  from  himself  in  opinion.  Piety 
was  known  by  her  skull  and  cross-bones,  and  religion  by  its 
instruments  of  torture.  Was  it  at  all  remarkable,  then,  that 
Voltaire,  the  principal  features  of  whose  mind  were  benevolence, 
the  love  of  justice,  and  the  hatred  of  oppression,  should  be  found 
at  war  with  those  whose  only  aim  had  been  to  dupe  the  minds 
and  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind  ? 

He  had  no  sooner  published  his  **  Lietters  on  the  English  Na- 
tion," in  which  he  endeavored  to  make  his  countrymen  ac- 
Suainted  with  the  philosophy  and  the  literature  of  England, 
lan  he  was  assailed  with  redoubled  fury.  His  views  on  the 
subject  of  innate  ideas,  as  taken  from  Locke,  was  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  religion  itself.  Those  who  had  hitherto  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  declare  all  that  God  had  done,  or  could  do, 
were  now  shockingly  startled  at  the  declaration,  that  there  was 
no  positive  proof  that  Deity  could  impart  to  matter  the  faculty 
of  thinking.  They  believed  that  if  there  were  no  innate  ideas, 
there  could  be  no  distinction  between  the  souls  of  men  and  of 
brutes.  They  demanded,  therefore,  that  these  "  Letters"  should 
be  suppressed,  and  they  were  accordingly,  by  an  arret  of  coun- 
cil. Parliament  burnt  the  book,  and  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  set 
on  by  the  clergy,  banished  Voltaire,  as  one  who  had  **  daringly 
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preached  reason."  "  Brutus  "  and  the  "  Death  of  Caesar,'*  had 
also  been  prohibited,  in  consequence  of  the  republican  senti- 
ments they  contained.  He  was  not  allowed  to  draw  the  por- 
traits of  these  characters  after  the  impartial  records  of  history. 
The  language  of  slavery  was  alone  the  language  to  be  tolerated, 
and  ecclesiastical  sectaries  were  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  defending  and  promulgating  religious  doctrines.  His  ^'Maid 
of  Orleans"  was  another  cause  of  hatred  and  persecution. 
Some  of  his  friends  had  repeated  fragments  of  the  poem,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  inflated  by  temporary  power,  threatened 
to  con&ie  the  poet  in  the  deepest  dungeon,  if  any  part  of  the 
work  should  make  its  appearance  in  public. 

Wearied  by  incessant  persecution,  Voltaire  at  length  deter- 
mined^ to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and,  if  possible,  secure  that 
independence  in  retirement,  which  he  hoped  his  fortune  might 
enable  him  to  enjoy.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Femey,  a  <ie^ 
lightful  villa,  near  the  gates  of  Geneva.  Here,  free  from  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies,  and  devoted  to  his  favorite  studies, 
he  was  always  ready  to  oiier  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed,  and 
to  raise  his  voice  against  whatever  act  of  tyranny  or  oppres- 
sion might  reach  him.  His  ^  Orphan  of  China"  was  the  first 
work  that  he  published  from  his  retreat,  in  which  the  triumph 
of  virtue  over  power,  and  laws  over  arms,  is  portrayed  with 
the  hand  of  a  master.  His  poem  on  ^'  Natural  Law"  appeared 
next,  but  it  was  condemned  as  impious  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  burnt  at  the  instigation  of  puling  fanatics.  *^  It  is  a 
work,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  "  in  which  the  connection 
between  morality  and  the  being  of  a  God,  is  most  clearly  de- 
monstrated." 1  et  it  was  condemned  by  the  bigoted,  and  con- 
simed  to  the  flames  by  the  common  hangman  I 

But  Voltaire's  repose  at  Femey  was  disturbed  by  acts  of  a 
more  alarming  nature  than  any  of  these  farcical  displays  of 
parliamentary  power.  He  saw  that,  in  the  general  rage  of  fa^ 
naticism,  many  families  of  distinction  were  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  he  prepared  himself  for  a  fresh  encounter  with  his 
adversaries.  We  will  simply  advert  here  to  the  horrible  in- 
stances of  Calas,  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Barre.  A  son  of  Calas  had  probably,  in  a  drunken  fit,  committed 
suicide,  and  this  infirm  old  man,  being  a  Protestant,  was  accused 
of  having  put  him  to  death,  to  prevent  his  embracing  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  was  arraigned  before  a  magistrate,  whose  mind 
was  thoroughly  imbruted  with  superstition,  and  whose  hatred 
to  the  Protestants  rendered  him  a  fit  instrument  to  administer 
to  the  ferocious  passions  of  a  Catholic  populace.  Every  cir- 
cumstance in  die  case  seemed  to  concur  in  banishing  even  a 
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suspicion  of  the  crime  attributed  to  the  father,  and  yet  this  in- 
ferior tribunal,  headed  by  a  furious  fanatic,  pronounced  the  un- 
fortunate Galas  guilty.  The  miserable  father  was  condemned 
to  the  torture  and  the  wheel,  and  died,  protesting  his  innocence* 
amid  the  shouts  and  exultations  of  an  insane  and  a  raving  rab- 
ble. The  family,  being  regarded  as  the  necessary  accomplices 
in  the  guilt  of  the  father,  ned  to  Geneva.  Voltaire,  being  in- 
formed of  the  horrid  particulars,  and  assured  of  the  innocence 
of  Galas,  nobly  sought  to  redress  the  injuries  of  this  unfortu* 
nate  family.  Having  first  interested  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul,  he 
had  the  courage  to  demand  a  new  trial.  The  priests  were  fii* 
rious.  But  he  persisted  in  liis  demands  for  justice.  The  investi- 
gation commenced ;  Galas  was  declaimed  innocent,  and  dishonor 
ceased  to  attach  to  his  memory.  Voltaire,  in  speaking  of  this 
affair  himself,  says,  that  **  for  a  period  of  three  years,  a  smile 
did  not  escape  me,  for  which  I  did  not  reproach  myself  as  for  a 
crime.''  Such  was  the  boldness  with  which  he  dared  to  assail 
these  agents  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  who  had,  for  centuries 
previous,  claimed  the  right  of  enslaving  the  thoughts  and  the 
consciences  of  men. 
'  But  the  circumstances  of  the  young  de  la  Barre,  were  still 
more  horrible  and  aggravating.  A  crucifix  of  wood  had  been 
erected  at  the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  and  the  ridiculous  ceremony 
of  doing  penance  kept  up,  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  into 
action  the  superstitions  which  were  deemed  by  tne  priests  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection.  This  crucifix,  made 
of  two  blocks  of  wood,  and  erected  after  the  manner  of  our 
modem  guide-posts,  was  said  to  have  been  grossly  insulted 
during  the  night.  A  horrible  suspicion  immediately  rested  on 
the  Ghevalier  de  la  Barre.  A  trial  was  commenced,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence  arainst  him,  the  unfortunate  youth 
was  condemned  to  tortures  that  would  fill  the  imagination  of  a 
cannibal  with  horror.  The  priests  exulted  in  their  triumph ;  but 
Voltaire's  indignation  was  aroused,  and  he  determined  to  drag 
the  authors  of  this  outrage  from  their  obscurity,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, devote  them  to  an  execrable  immortality.  Never  before 
had  he  seen  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  break  out 
with  greater  fury,  or  more  terrible  indications  of  its  future  tri- 
umph. It  had  spread  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  legislative 
branches,  and  infected  every  department  of  power.  The  Par- 
liament had  been  restrained  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  clergy, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  hope  but  in  the  verdict  of  posterity.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  years,  however,  that  he  survived  this  outrage,  he 
kept  himself  constantly  on  the  alert,  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
the  offenders  to  justice.    What  1  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
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centuiy,  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  first  famihes  in  France,  is  arraigned  for  having  burlesqued 
some  of  the  more  ridiculous  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  condemned,  by  a  petty  tribunal,  to  have  his  hand  cut  off, 
his  tongue  cut  out,  then  to  be  decapitated  and  thrown  upon  a 
pile  of  burning  fagots  !  A  bov  of  only  seventeen  !  The  hor- 
rible sentence  was  executed.  O,  unreasonable  Voltaire  I  What 
infatuation — ^what  madness  could  inspire  thee  to  assail  the  au- 
thors of  this  glaring  outrage  ? 

But  Voltaire  had  not  directed  his  efforts  against  the  Catholic 
clergy  from  his  hatred  to  that  particular  order.  He  alternately 
exposed  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the  two  religious  parties,  by 
observing  an  honorable  neutrality,  and  exhibiting  his  detestation 
of  their  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  burning  of  Ser- 
vetus,  which  had  been  commanded  by  Calvin,  in  the  name  of  a 
God  of  universal  peace,  to  the  cowardly  and  superstitious  sen- 
ators of  Geneva,  aroused  his  indignation  no  less  than  the  horrid 
butcheries  of  Bartholomew,  or  the  bloody  tragedies  of  Lan- 
quedoc. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  while  at  his  beautiful  and 
picturesque  seat  at  Femey,  that  the  character  of  Voltaire  shines 
forth  with  peculiar  lustre.  Disclaiming  the  idle  vanities  of  life, 
yet  tremblingly  alive  to  all  its  charities,  we  see  him  losing  sight 
of  himself  and  of  his  literary  fame,  and  devoting  his  mind  un- 
tiringly to  the  cause  of  freeaom  and  humanity.  The  village  of 
Femey,  which  was  at  first  but  a  wretched  hamlet,  tenanted  by 
a  few  miserable  peasants,  soon  became  a  retreat  for  the  op- 
pressed— one  that  was  away  from  the  rage  of  faction  and  the 
fury  of  fanaticism.  It  was  hdre  that  learning  and  industry  were 
encouraged,  virtue  protected,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience 
maintained.  And  well  might  the  author  of  Lake  Leman  ex- 
claim, "  Had  Voltaire  never  written  a  line,  he  would  have  come 
down  to  posterity  as  a  practical  philanthropist  r  Nothing  can 
reflect  higher  honor  upon  his  character,  than  his  treatment 
of  the  young  neice  of  Comeille.  Learning  that  she  was  in 
circumstances  of  distress,  he  invited  her  to  Femey,  where  she 
received  an  education  suited  to  the  rank  of  her  birth,  and  the 
elevation  it  commanded  for  her  in  society. 

But  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  the  private  character  of 
Voltaire.  The  acrimony  which  tinges  many  of  his  writings, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  irritation  he  undoubtedly  felt 
at  bein^  made  the  object  of  a  constant  and  relentless  persecu- 
tion. He  had  naturally  violent  passions,  and  they  often  hurried 
him  too  far ;  yet  the  predominant  feature  of  his  mind  was  active 
benevolence.    There  is  in  his  writings  that  depth  of  feeling. 
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that  truth  of  character,  and  that  natural  purity  and  elegance  of 
language,  which  show  that  he  possessed,  in  a  superior  degree, 
the  essential  prerequisites  of  an  author.  He  has  been  accused 
of  willfully  misrepresenting  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  ex- 
tending his  incredulity  even  to  atheism.  But  in  all  his  writings 
he  seems  to  be  constantly  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  and  his  work  entitled  "  Decide  we  ,must ;  or  the  principle 
of  action,"  contains  some  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  God.  With  the  modem  Unitarians,  he  consci- 
entiously believed  that  human  happiness  depended  upon  the 
belief  of  one  God,  and  the  practice  of  moral  virtue ;  and  that 
all  religious  faith  beyond  this,  ought  to  be  discarded.  His  ad- 
miration of  a  Supreme  Universal  Being,  did  not  admit  of  his 
entangling  himself  within  the  meshes  of  polemical  divinity. 
He  saw  that  in  the  stupendous  arrangement  of  the  Universe, 
there  was  something  more  than  a  mere  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  atoms,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing  beyond  this  could 
be  fathomed  by  the  line  of  human  intellect. 

However  differently  his  character  may  be  estimated  at  the 
present  day,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  we  have  enumerated, 
with  their  bearing  upon  the  more  prominent  acts  of  his  life,  we 
are  confident  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Student  of  Bul- 
wer  :  "  Had  he  been  born  in  England,  I  doubt  if  Voltaire  had 
ever  attacked  Christianity — ^had  he  been  bom  two  centuries 
before,  I  doubt  whether  his  spirit  of  research,  and  his  daring 
courage,  would  not  have  made  him  the  reformer  of  the  Church, 
and  not  its  antagonist.  It  may  be  the  difference  of  time  and 
place,  that  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  Luther  and  a 
Voltaire." 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  all  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  political  convulsions 
which  have  made  JEurope  quiver  to  its  extremities,  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Voltaire.  But  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found  in  any 
of  his  works,  that  can,  in  the  remotest  sense,  be  said  to  counter 
nance  the  atrocities  brought  about  by  that  fearful  crisis.  It  was 
the  infuriated,  broken-loose  Parisian  mob,  exasperated  solely  by 
the  recollection  of  their  own  wrongs,  that  gave  the  revengeful 
blow  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  regal  orders  in  France.  We  talk, 
indeed,  of  the  enmity  of  Voltaire  to  religion !  But  what  was 
that  in  France  which  was  called  religion,  and  what  had  it  been 
for  ten  centuries  previous  ?  Let  the  appalling  records  of  history, 
the  recollection  of  which  even  now  harrows  the  soul  of  "shud- 
dering humanity,"  give  the  reply. 
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TIE  WHI1WHAI8  OF  A  BOOKWORl  IN  A  KU8TY  COAT. 

Not  long  since,  as  I  sat  in  my  easy-chair,  devouring  with  the 
avidity  of  a  cormorant  that  epicurean  luxury  of  romance  read- 
ers, ''  the  last  new  novel/'  I  was  startled  by  the  rare  and  unusual 
sound  of  a  rap  at  the  door  of  my  humble  apartment  The 
knock  was  repeated  thrice  in  quick  succession,  and  was  aristo- 
cratically loud.  *•  What  great  man  can  it  be,"  said  I  to  myself, 
proceeding  to  the  door  with  eager  haste,  ^  who  seeks  admittance 
into  the  garret  of  an  obscure  student  ?" 

Raising  the  latch,  I  stepped  back  and  put  myself  in  a  most 

S'aceful  attitude,  in  order  to  give  a  suitaole  reception  to  the 
stinguished  visitor,  when,  lo,  who  should  enter,  but  a  servant 
in  livery,  and  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  He  honored  my 
room  and  then  my  person  with  a  broad  and  most  impudent 
stare — a  look  that  expressed  surprise,  mingled  with  contempt, 
and  which  said  as  plainly  as  a  look  could  say,  ^  appearances 
here  show  that  this  fellow  is  a  mere  nobody."  Having  scru- 
tinized my  old  coat,  and  examined,  with  a  curious  eye,  each 
yawning  rent  in  it,  he  again  glanced  at  certain  movables,  whose 
rickety  condition  seemed  to  bespeak  that  they  were  designed 
neither  for  use  nor  ornament.  He  very  naturally  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  apparent  poverty  of  my  circumstances, 
that  I  could  present  no  valid  claims  to  the  world's  high  regard, 
and  consequently  I  had  no  legitimate  right  to  expect  that  he 
should  conduct  himself  towards  me  with  the  abject  servility 
with  which  he  usuallv  approached  those  to  whom  fortune  had 
been  less  niggard  of  her  gifts.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by 
his  ludicrous  assumption  of  important  airs  ;  yet  I  was  somewhat 
provoked,  and  I  demanded  his  business  with  me,  in  no  very 
musical  tone  of  voice. 

*♦  I  tink,"  he  replied,  gazing  round  the  apartment,  while  a 
broad  mn  lighted  up  his  ebony  face,  rendering  its  darkness 
more  ^aringly  visible,  "  I  tink  I  hab  mistaken  dis  hole  ob  yours 
for  anoder  room :  I  vdsh  to  find  Mr.  D." 

Upon  my  informing  him  that  such  was  my  name,  he  took 
another  and  rapid  survey  of  my  proportions,  and  handed  me  a 
note,  while  his  manner  indicated  tnat  he  strongly  suspected 
me  of  imposing  on  his  innocent  credulity  by  a  dcliDerate  false- 
hood. The  vmtten  message  proved  to  be  an  invitation  to  an 
evening  party  to  be  given  by  a  fashionable  citizen  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  I  immediately  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  I  sig- 
nified my  acceptance  of  the  proflered  honor.    The  servant  de- 
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parted,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  aiding  his  descent  by  a  lusty  application 
of  my  right  foot  to  that  part  of  his  body  which,  for  the  want 
of  a  more  appropriate  name,  is  sometimes  called  the  seat  of 
honor.  Suspecting  my  charitable  intention,  and  not  wishing  to 
submit  me  to  any  imnecessary  trouble  purely  on  his  account,  he 
suddenly  sprang  forward  beyond  my  reach.  At  one  leap  he 
had  cleared  six  steps  of  the  staircase,  when,  from  some  acci- 
dental cause  he  fell,  and  tumbling  heels  over  head,  rolled  down 
with  accelerated  speed,  until  the  natural  force  of  gravitaticm 
brought  his  body  with  some  degree  of  violence  to  the  floor  be- 
neath. He  lay  for  a  moment  groaning  with  anguish,  and  then 
arose  and  walked  oflf,  crying  out,  "  de  rascally  white  puppy !  to 
treat  a  gemman  ob  color  in  dis  way."  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
at  the  time  I  despatched  my  answer,  that  my  old  thread-bare 
coat,  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  was  the  only  one  I  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  difficulty  it  presented  was  of  no  trifling  moment 
In  this  dilemma  three  or  four  of  my  friends  came  forward,  and 
each  generously  oflered  to  loan  me  his  coat  for  the  night  in 
question.  I  was  thus,  happily  relieved  from  my  embarrassment 
Thursday  evening  arrived :  I  was  almost  delirious  with  a  strange 
but  delicious  feeling  at  the  thought  of  the  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion my  presence  would  create,  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  beauty 
and  fashion  in  which  I  was  to  display  the  rare  accomplishments 
of  my  mind  and  person.  The  clock  struck  the  hour  of  eight 
With  trembling  eagerness  I  seized  the  four  coats  which  my 
kind  friends  had  left  in  my  room,  and  one  by  one  tried  them  on. 
But  what  tongue  can  describe  my  disappointment ;  not  one  of 
them  would  answer.  The  two  first  were  so  small,  that  in  tny 
attempts  to  squeeze  into  them  I  rent  each  in  twaiiu  The  third 
was  large  enough  for  my  bulky  grandfather.  The  fourth,  a 
chimney  sweep  would  have  disdained  to  touch  with  his  scraper ; 
it  was  ten-fold  more  rusty  than  my  own.  Thus  was  the  cup  of 
my  anticipated  triumphs  dashed  to  the  ground.  For  three  long 
days  I  had  been  sedulously  employed  in  committing  to  memory 
some  of  the  choicest  passages  in  Byron  and  Moore,  to  pour 
into  the  delighted  ears  of  the  fair  creatures  by  whom  I  was  to 
be  surrounded*  The  ambition  had  seized  me  to  outshine  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  and  I  had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  I 
should  be  regarded  as  the  "  bright,  particular  star^  in  the  gal- 
axy of  wit  and  fashion  that  evening.  But  alas!  who  could 
have  foreseen  the  bitter  miscarriage  of  all  my  hopes  and  ex- 

rictations.     The  thought  excited  me  to  phrensy.     I  stormed — 
raved — I  was  mad — stark  mad.     I  seized  the  four  rejected 
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mrments,  and  with  a  maniac's  fury  tore  them  into  shreds.  A 
Mivorite  cat,  in  the  terror  of  the  moment,  caused  by  my  wild 
and  frantic  actions,  fled  to  the  top  of  my  bureau  in  a  comer 
of  the  room.  There  she  sat  watching  me,  with  eyes  glowing 
like  coals  of  fire,  and  which  I  thought  gleamed  with  human 
mtelligence.  I  had  a  confused  notion  that  my  brains  were 
turned  upside  down ;  and  it  was  more  than  my  nature  could 
endure  that  there  should  be  a  living  witness  to  the  effects  of  my 
despair.  My  four  footed  friend  was  determined,  in  defiance  of 
the  angry  looks  I  darted  at  her,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
me,  and  see  the  end  of  my  insane  pranks.  I  gnashed  my  teeth 
with  vexation.  A  horrible  thought  suddenly  took  possession  of 
my  mind  :  I  resolved  to  embrue  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  my 
cat.  The  ties  which  had  hitherto  bound  us  together  as  friends, 
she  had  rudely  severed.  Nothing  short  of  her  death  could 
appease  my  resentment. 

"  None  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  -with  considerate  eyes,** 

I  shouted,  in  the  language  and  very  spirit  of  the  blood-thirsty 
Richard,  as  I  bounded  forward  to  grasp  the  fear-stricken  animal. 
Perceiving  my  intention,  she  leaped  irom  the  bureau  before  I 
had  time  to  reach  the  spot.  I  was  now  in  hot  pursuit,  scream- 
ing with  rage.  But  to  get  her  in  my  clutches  was  no  easy 
matter.  She  flew  round  the  room  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
and  bafiled  every  attempt  I  made  to  obtain  possession  of  her. 
At  last,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  she  made  a  rush  at  the  window, 
shivering  a  pane  of  glass  into  atoms,  and  was  making  her  exit, 
when  I  caught  her  by  her  hind  legs,  and  held  her  fast.  **  You 
vile,  wretched  imp  of  darkness,"  I  roared,  while  every  fibre  of 
my  body  quivered  with  ungovernable  fury ;  "you  foul,  detestable, 
abominable  blot  upon  the  face  of  creation,  your  hateful  and 
poisonous  existence  shall  no  longer  be  a  blight — a  living  curse 
upon  the  habitation  of  man.     Prepare  to  die." 

So  saying,  I  suspended  her  by  the  tail,  and  held  it  with  a 
firm  grasp,  while  I  drew  back  my  arm  to  gather  sufficient  force 
to  dash  out  her  brains  against  the  wall.  At  this  critical  moment, 
a  sense  of  my  supreme  folly  suddenly  burst  upon  my  mind,  and 
puss  dropped  unharmed  from  my  hand.  I  sank  exhausted  into 
a  seat.  1  rested  my  throbbing  and  aching  forehead  on  the  edge 
of  my  little  table.  I  never  knew  till  that  moment  the  value  of 
a  ** fashionable  dress  coat;"  I  would  have  given  a  thousand 
worlds  for  the  use  of  one  for  that  evening.  I  brooded  long 
over  my  blighted  hopes,  and  thought,  with  a  saddened  feeling, 
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upon  the  inconveniences  and  miseries  resulting  firom  a  worn-out 
garment,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees  slid  into  a  train  of  ideas 
on  coats  and  dress  generally.  I  raised  my  head,  and  almost 
unconsciously  began  to  commit  mv  reflections  to  paper.  I  con- 
tinued to  write,  and  soon  forgot  the  party,  my  disappointmait, 
and  even  myself.  Hour  after  hour  had  glided  away,  when  a 
single  stroke  of  a  neighboring  clock  proclaimed,  with  startling 
effect,  that  it  had  passed  the  ^  witching  time"  of  midnight  I 
was  fiidmonished  that  it  was  time  to  pause ;  and  I  retired  to 
rest  The  following  thoughts,  comprising  incidents  and  scenes 
from  real  life,  form  the  result  of  that  night's  labors.  They  were 
not  written  with  the  remotest  view  to  publication ;  but  having 
shown  the  manuscript  to  my  estimable  friend,  Philemon  Castle- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  elegantly  dressed  gentlemen  of  the  day, 
he  was  religiously  of  the  opinion  that  it  contained  s^itiments 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  and  counseled 
me  by  all  means  to  print  it  With  becoming  diffidence,  there- 
fore, I  submit  it  without  further  preface  to  the  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  readers  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 


*'  Costly  thy  babit  afi  thy  pune  can  buy."  Bandet. 

When  a  well  dressed  man  goes  forth  into  the  world,  he 
carries  upon  his  back  the  credentials  that  entitle  him  to  respect- 
ability. His  neat  and  handsome  coat,  made  after  the  latest 
fashion,  is  a  sufficient  letter  of  introduction  to  secure  the  civility 
due  to  a  gentleman.  This  necessary  article  of  dress,  while  it 
yet  retains  some  portion  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  that  it 
exhibited  when  it  came  from  the  plastic  hand  of  the  skillfiil  aiMi 
tasty  "  artist,*'  is  the  easv  passport  to  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  multitude  ;  it  is  the  current  coin  that  passes  among  them 
for  character  and  moral  worth ;  it  betok^is  the  claim  of  the 
possessor  to  a  certain  degree  of  consideration,  and  the  claim  is 
generally  admitted  without  dispute  or  inquiry.  Moralists  and 
divines  may  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  dress,  yet  a  superfine 
broad-cloth  coat  commands,  and  has  commanded  from  ^the 
time  to  which  the  memory  of  man  extendeth  not,"  more  respect 
from  the  world  than  a  seedy  garment,  or  one  that  is  termed  in 
common  parlance,  ^  shabby  genteel,"  which  at  the  most  is  con- 
sidered a  very  equivocal  index  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
owner's  exchequer.  Behold  the  stranger,  habited  in  a  rusty 
coat,  witli  the  arms  peeping  out  at  the  elbows,  and  a  greasy  hat 
on,  which  time  and  wear  have  left  melancholy  proots  of  their 
ravages.    He  approaches  a  throng  of  his  fellow  beings,  coi^ 
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sisting  of  spruce  and  thrifty  citizens.  They  make  way  for  him, 
not  from  respect,  but  lest  they  should  come  in  contact  with  one 
whose  touch  is  pollution ;  and  some  of  them  instinctively  grasp 
thdr  pocket-books,  and  are  preparing  to  cry  out  "^  stop  £ief. ' 
It  is  thus  the  world  couples  with  an  appearance  of  extreme  poy- 
erty,  base  and  criminal  propensities.  So  universal  is  the  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  a  showy  exterior,  that  gamblers,  sharpers,  and 
other  dashing  gentlemen  of  kindred  pursuits,  who  live  by  de* 
frauding  their  fellow  men,  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  bow 
to  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  in  this  respect ;  and  hence 
they  never  venture  to  appear  in  public  ill  dressed.  These 
very  companionable  gentlemen  well  know  that,  if  they  were  to 
doff  the  fashionable  trappings  that  distinguish  them  from  petty 
and  more  ignoble  rogues,  they  would  not  only  be  compelled  to 
give  up  their  vocation,  but  would  soon  be  hunted  from  ''  ^ood 
society."  In  truth,  moral  obliquity  in  a  suit  of  fine  clothes  loses 
much  of  its  native  deformity,  and  is  even  regarded  with  a  very 
charitable  eye  by  a  good  natured  world,  that  is  not  disposed  to 
judge  too  harshly  the  knave  who  carries  upon  his  back  the  sym* 
bols  of  respectability. 

When  the  gay,  dashing,  richly  clad  chevalier  cTindustrie  suc- 
ceeds in  escaping  with  his  spoils,  after  having  preyed  success- 
fully upon  the  community,  the  newspapers  speak  in  terms  of 
apparent  commendation  of  the  many  shifts,  turns,  and  ingenious 
devices  by  which  the  •*  astute  and  handsomely  dressed  rogue" 
contrived  to  fleece  his  simple  and  unsuspecting  dupes.  And 
when  he  has  the  ill  luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice,  a  won- 
derful deal  of  sympathy  is  expressed  for  him.  The  papers 
teem  with  descriptions  of  the  highly  prepossessing  appearance 
of  the  ^  unfortunate  man,"  and  much  pains  are  taken  to  inform 
the  public  that  his  family  connections,  ^  it  is  presumed,"  are  of 
the  first  consideration.  And  in  order  that  a  feeling  of  com- 
miseration for  the  prisoner's  unhappy  arrest  may  be  excited  in 
the  gentle  bosoms  of  the  fairer  part  of  the  community,  a  shade 
of"  pensive  melancholy"  is  not  unfrequently  cast  over  his  "  pale 
and  interesting  features."  In  a  word,  the  language  used  in 
reference  to  him,  conveys  the  idea  that  he  is  a  victim  to  un- 
merited and  remorseless  persecution.  But  let  a  ragged,  miser- 
able wretch,  on  whom  squalid  poverty  and  want  have  set  their 
seal,  be  detected  in  helping  himself  to  a  few  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  canons  of  society,  and 
we  have  a  flourish  from  the  press  on  the  fearful  progress  of 
crime,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  offender  will  be  taught 
by  condign  punishment,  that  the  laws  are  not  to  be  violated 
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with  impunity.  To  the  well-dressed  sharper,  the  wide  field  of 
action,  in  which  both  spoils  and  applause  are  to  be  won,  is  ever 
open ;  but  shut  against  the  poor  and  forlorn  object,  whose  ikded 
and  seedy  coat  ar^es  a  collapsed  state  of  his  purse.  The 
latter  is  already  under  the  ban  of  proscription  by  the  **  fashion* 
able  world,**  and  viewed  as  a  very  dangerous  member  of  the 
body  politic,  and  one  with  whom  it  were  perilous  to  hold  inter- 
course. "Be  his  intents  wicked  or  charitable,"  he  has  evil 
designs  imputed  to  him,  and  is  deemed  by  those  who  strut  in 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  loom,  as  a  very  suspicious  fel* 
low,  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  pockets  or  the 
dwellings  of  the  "  virtuous  portion"  of  the  community,  though 
he  should  not  even  dream  of  aping  in  a  more  humble  way  the 
exploits  of  those  fashionable  freebootei-s,  who  are  countenanced 
by  the  smiles  of  the  "  better  classes."  Such  is  the  difference 
which  a  discriminating  world,  in  its  estimate  of  character, 
makes  between  an  old  coat,  and  a  dashing,  showy  one. 

Bland,  courteous,  and  obliging,  Mr.  Lovelace  was  the  prince 
of  shopkeepers.  His  assortment  of  goods  was  extensive,  beau* 
tiful,  and  inviting,  and  in  the  language  of  his  advertisement, 
"  abundantly  calculated  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste." 

One  day  a  stranger,  elegantly  dressed,  entered  the  shop.  His 
appearance  was  exceedingly  imposing,  and  his  manners  no  less 
graceful. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  I  believe,  of  addressing  Mr.  Lovelace," 
said  the  elegantly  dressed  stranger,  with  a  low  inclination  of  his 
body. 

"  You  have  that  honor.  Sir ;  my  name  is  Lovelace,  at  your 
service,"  responded  the  bowing  and  smiling  shopkeeper. 

The  stranger  informed  him  that,  wishing  to  purchase  some 
few  articles  in  his  line,  he  was  directed  to  call  on  him  by  Mr. 
Bobadil,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
put  up,  who  informed  him  that  Mr.  Lovelace  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  sterling  quality  of  his  goods,  and  the  mod- 
erate prices  at  which  he  offered  them.  Mr.  Lovelace  acknowl- 
edged his  sense  of  the  compliment,  by  bowing  to  the  counter. 
He  observed  that  he  believed  such  was  the  reputation  which  a 
"  discerning  public"  had  given  him,  and  he  could  add  without 
vanity,  it  was  not  unmerited. 

"  The  grand  secret,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Lovelace,  *•  of  my  ability 
to  undersell  my  neighbors,  is  owing  to  my  having  adopted  the 
cash  system  in  connection  with  the  superior  advantages,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  possess  over  every  other  house  in  the  city. 

**  Ah  \  yes !  the  cash  system  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  rub- 
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bing  his  hands,  ^  His  a  glorious  system,  and  I  honor  the  man 
who  adopts  it ;  he  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart :  when  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  of  that  description,  I  feel 
myself  drawn  towards  him  by  the  cords  of  fraternal  affection, 
with  a  power  I  am  utterly  unable  to  resist.'* 

Mr.  Lovelace  was  delighted  with  his  customer.  A  man  of 
such  gentlemanly  manners,  and  so  beautifully  dressed  too,  had 
not  visited  his  shop  for  many  a  long  day.  And  then  the  stran- 
ger's perfect  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lovelace's  cash  system  and 
lofty  position  in  the  trading  world,  completely  won  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  latter.  The  gratified  shopkeeper  communicated  to 
his  distinguished  customer,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  long 
acquaintance,  the  progressive  steps  by  which  he  had  attained  to 
his  present  eminence,  and  the  various  plans  he  had  in  view  for 
the  further  extension  of  his  business.  Having  conducted  the 
elegant  stranger  through  the  store,  up  stairs  and  down,  and  with 
the  honest  pride  of  one  who  had  risen  in  the  world  from  small 
beginnings,  exhibited  to  his  wcnderinff  eyes  the  various  wares 
and  merchandise  with  which  it  was  filled,  he  succeeded  in  sell- 
ing him  a  quantity  of  valuable  lace,  amounting  to  about  four 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  put  in  a  small  package  and  presented 
to  the  stranger,  who  politely  declined  receiving  it.  He  re- 
marked that  he  was  a  stranger,  concerning  whom  Mr.  Lovelace 
knew  nothing,  and  it  was  necessarily  to  be  expected  the  lace 
should  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  lie  had,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  left  his  money  (at  the  hotel)  locked  up  in  his  trunk.  If 
Mr.  Lovelace  would  do  him  the  favor  to  send  the  package  by 
one  of  the  shop  boys  to  the  hotel  in  question,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  hence,  no  language  could  describe  the  obligation 
under  which  such  kindness  would  place  him.  Mr.  Lovelace 
protested  that  the  stranger  did  him  signal  injustice,  in  supposing 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  him  for  a  brief 
half  hour ;  he  could  entertain  no  possible  suspicion  unfavorable 
to  the  integrity  of  a  gentleman  so  elegantly  dressed,  and  of 
manners  so  singularly  pleasing  and  dignified — his  personal  ap- 
pearance sufficiently  denoted  the  high  respectability  of  his  char- 
acter. 

The  elegantly  dressed  stranger  very  impressively  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  expressed  the  gratification  he  derived 
from  an  acquaintance  thus  auspiciously  commenced,  and  which 
he  was  very  certain  he  should  never  regret.  He  now  trans- 
ferred the  package  firom  the  counter  to  his  pocket,  and  desired 
Mr.  Lovelace  to  send  his  young  man  to  the  notel  in  thirty  min- 
utes, and  he  would  himself  be  there,  prepared  to  pay  the  bill. 
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"  H^will  please  ask,"  said  he,  ^  for  the  apartment  of  the  Baron 
Von  Nabham,  for  that,  sir,  is  my  name,  a  gentleman  of  some 
distinction  from  abroad,  traveling  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
pleasure  and  information,  through  your  charming  and  delightful 
country." 

The  eyes  of  Lovelace  nearly  leaped  from  their  sockets  with 
amazement.  The  baron,  vnth  a  most  graceful  congee,  took  his 
leave. 

*•  The  Baron  Von  Nabham,  a  foreimer  of  distinction  !"  said 
the  shopkeeper  to  himself,  pacing  the  floor  with  a  measured 
tread,  **  and  he  should  never  regret  the  honor  of  my  acquain- 
tance !  yes,  these  were  his  very  words ;"  and  Mr.  Lovelace  felt 
himself  growing  a  foot  taller. 

The  tnirty  minutes  having  expired,  he  directed  his  boy  to 
proceed  to  the  hotel  with  the  baron's  bill  and  receive  the  money. 

"  Richard,"  said  he  to  the  boy,  "  you  will  give  my  respects, 
mind,  Richard,  my  very  best  respects,  to  the  Baron  Von  Nab- 
ham, and  tell  him  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  him  while  he  remains 
in  town,  he  has  but  to  command  me." 

During  the  absence  of  the  boy,  Mr.  Lovelace  gathered  round 
him  several  of  his  neighbors,  with  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  oracle 
upon  every  subject  relating  to  trade.  He  gave  them  a  glowing 
description  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  his  distinguished 
customer,  and  at  the  same  time  dilated  with  much  self-compla- 
cency on  his  own  perception  of  character,  and  showed  how 
important  a  qualification  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  to 
the  merchant,  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  own  success  in 
life.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  speedy  return  of  Richard, 
who  hurried  in,  and  said  no  such  man  as  the  Baron  Von  Nab- 
ham, or  any  one  that  answered  to  his  description,  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  Mr.  Bobadil's  hotel.  Scarcely  had  Richard*done 
speaking,  when  another  clerk  came  running  in  breathless  haste 
to  Mr.  Lovelace,  with  the  tidings  that  a  quantity  of  fine  lace, 
which  could  not  be  valued  at  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  was 
missing. 

**  Heaven  and  earth !"  exclaimed  the  shopkeeper,  and  he  flew 
about  the  store  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  faculties. 

A  general  examination  was  now  made,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  lace,  three  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  had  been  abstracted  from  the  private  desk  of  Mr,  Lovelace, 
up  stairs. 

The  Baron  Von  Nabham  escaped  with  his  booty,  and  viras 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  So  much  for  the  elegantly  dressed 
gentleman. 
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A  city  newspaper,  entitled  "  The  Bulwark  of  Independence,^ 
in  noticing  the  extraordinary  feat  of  the  baron  just  related, 
sympathized  very  feelingly  with  Mr.  Lovelace,  and  expressed 
unfeigned  regret  that  his  honest  and  unsuspecting  nature  should 
have  been  so  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  designing  arts  of  that 
arch  and  accompUshed  impostor.  "  Nevertheless,"  the  editor 
added,  "  om-  sacred  regard  for  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  the 
sly  and  dexterous  manner  in  which  the  baron  relieved  Mr. 
Lovelace  of  all  future  care  over  a  portion  of  his  goods  and 
money,  is  the  neatest  afiair  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  knowledge,  though  we  by  no  means  approve  of  such  dis- 
creditable practices  in  a  well  regulated  community ;  we  hope, 
therefore,  the  officers  of  justice  will  succeed  in  apprehending 
the  cunning  and  elegant  Baron  Yon  Nabham,  and  mete  to  him 
the  full  measure  of  his  deserts." 

A  few  days  afterward,  a  person  whose  appearance  was  the 
very  antipodes  of  the  baron's,  also  entered  the  store  of  Mr. 
Lovelace.  It  was  our  unfortunate  but  honest  friend,  Charles 
Stanly.  His  tattered  garments  exhibited  every  sign  of  a  pov- 
erty-stricken and  forsaken  man,  while  his  lank,  ashy  face  and 
hollow  eye,  told  the  tale  of  his  long  familiarity  with  misery. 
He  entered  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  yard  or  two  of  cloth ; 
and  how  did  his  heart  flutter  with  a  nervous  feeling  of  delight 
at  the  very  thought  of  astonishing  the  world  with  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  whole  coat,  and  that  a  new  one,  upon  a  back  which 
had  long  been  a  stranger  to  such  a  badge  ot  distinction.  But 
so  drizzled  and  bewildered  was  he  by  me  splendid  variety  of 
cloths  from  which  he  was  invited  to  make  a  selection,  that  he 
felt  himself  unable  to  exercise  the  power  of  choosing.  He  was 
relieved  from  his  embarrassing  dilemma  by  the  shopkeeper,  to 
whose  superior  taste  he  willingly  surrendered  his  own  judgment. 
Mr.  Lovelace  made  choice  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  original  dye 
of  which,  time  had  softened  into  a  less  brilliant  hue.  He  cut  oflT  a 
coat  pattern  from  it,  and  assured  his  customer  that  its  salt  and 

Bipper  color  exactly  suited  his  pale  and  interesting  complexion, 
aving  made  a  nice  little  package  of  the  embryo  coat,  he  held 
on  to  it  with  a  firm  gripe,  while  he  demanded  Stanly's  money, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  previous  to  delivery.  Stanly  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  with  an  independent  but  indignant  air, 
to  produce  that  which  should  cover  the  dealer  in  tapes  and  rib- 
bons  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  give  the  lie  direct  to  his 
unjust  suspicions.  But  who  can  depict  the  disappointment — ^the 
astonishment  of  Charles  Stanly,  when  he  found  that  nothing  met 
the  convulsive  clutch  of  his  fingers  but  the  fragments  of  a  dried 
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herring,  the  relics  of  a  recent  frugal  meal.  He  turned  his 
pockets  inside  out  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  while  the  perspi- 
ration ran  down  his  face  in  streams ;  but  it  was  ail  in  vain. 
With  a  feeling  of  despair,  he  informed  the  shopkeeper  that  his 
purse  had  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner  taken  to  its^  wings, 
and  flown  he  knew  not  whither. 

Mr.  Lovelace  knit  his  brows  and  assumed  a  look  of  excessive 
wrath.  He  pronounced  Stanly  a  lying  vagrant,  and  strongly 
suspected  he  was  a  thief,  whose  object  in  visiting  the  shop  was 
to  purloin  whatever  he  could  secretly  lay  his  hands  upon.  The 
other,  trembling  like  a  culprit  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
declared  he  had  set  out  that  morning  with  thirty  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  and  on  his  way  stopped  a  few  moments  amidst  a  crowd 
at  a  public  sale,  and  he  must  have  been  robbed  while  standing 
there.     This  indeed  was  the  fact. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  with  a  sneer,  **  you  are  a  very 
likely  figure  to  attract  a  pick-pocket  toward  you.  That  story 
will  never  do.  If  the  truth  were  known,  you  have  never  had 
in  your  pocket  money  enough,  honestly  obtained,  to  purchase  a 
rope  to  hang  yourself." 

He  now  ordered  him  to  quit  his  premises  instantly,  or  he 
would  have  him  taken  before  a  justice  and  dealt  with  ^  accord- 
ing to  law."  Stanly  tottered  out  of  the  door,  with  a  heart 
nearly  crushed  by  misery  and  despair.  To  believe  that  a  man 
in  the  garb  of  a  pauper  could  speak  the  truth,  or  be  honest,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  worthy  dealer,  a  stretch  a  little  beyond  the 
utmost  bounds  of  human  credulity  ;  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
nature  and  fitness  of  things — ^it  was  unheard  of-— 4n  short,  it  was 
an  impossibility. 

After  his  unceremonious  ejection  from  the  shop,  Stanly  stood 
in  the  street,  shivering  in  the  bleak  winds  of  a  cold  day  in  the 
latter  part  of  October.  A  thin  rain  was  falling  from  dark 
masses  of  clouds  that  were  scudding  across  the  heavens,  and 
betokening  a  severe  storm  of  long  continuance.  The  rain  canie 
down  every  moment  faster  and  in  larger  drops ;  but  Staaly,  un- 
heeding the  storm  that  beat  about  him,  still  remained  standing 
at  the  same  spot  on  the  side-walk,  with  his  eye  bmit  c«i  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  in  deep  communion  with  his  own  iHtter 
thoughts.  Presently  a  figure,  superbly  arrayed  in  a  fashionable 
suit,  came,  with  a  light  and  dainty  step,  trippingly  along,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  make  his  way  through  the  storm,  rushed 
against  our  unfortunate  friend. 

*"  F^ow,"  exclaimed  the  exquisite,  taking  out  his  embroidered 
cambric  handirerchief,  and  wiping  that  part  of  his  clothes  which 
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had  come  in  contact  with  Stanly,  **  Fellow,  you  are  a  most  un- 
mannerly knave,  thus  to  obstruct  my  progress.  What  business 
have  you  to  stand  on  the  pavement,  when  a  gentleman  passes  V* 
and  he  hastened  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Stanly  cast  an  eye  upon  his  own  wretched  gear,  and  groaned 
within  himself,  and  marveled  much  that  mankind  should  **  such 
vast  difference  make"  between  an  old  coat  and  a  new  one ;  he 
felt  that  the  blood  which  coursed  through  his  veins  was  at  least 
as  pure  and  generous  as  that  which  gave  vitality  to  the  efiemi- 
hate  thing  which  had  just  insulted  him.  While  he  was  ah* 
sorbed  in  these  reflections,  a  young  student,  with  his  umbrella 
held  low  over  his  eyes  to  screen  his  face  from  the  driving  storm, 
came  posting  up  the  side- walk  at  a  furious  rate,  and  ran  blindly 
against  him,  with  a  violence  that  nearly  sent  him  to  the  ground. 

**  I  be^  a  thousand  pardons,**  exclaimed  the  youth,  stopping 
and  raismg  his  umbrella,  ^  it  was  really  an  accident." 

He  surveyed  for  a  moment  the  dripping  object  before  him, 
and  then  continued,  "  I  regret  to  see  you  in  this  unhappy  con- 
dition. I  fear  you  are  not  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  the 
world.  'Tis  a  vile  world,  Sir,  as  I  have  learned  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  and  he  is  only  fit  to  live  in  it  who  can  practice 
with  success  the  art  of  overreaching  his  fellow-man — a  qualifi- 
cation, I  should,  infer  from  your  appearance,  that  you  are  sadly 
deficient  in.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  I  would  advise  you 
with  one  leap  to  '  jump  the  life  to  come.'  But  hold,  that  is  too 
aehous  a  journey  to  take  on  an  empty  stomach.  There,  that 
will  procure  you  a  comfortable  meal." 

So  saying,  he  threw  Stanly  a  dollar.  It  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
latter,  who  gazed  upon  the  student  wildly  in  the  face,  and  then 
glanced  at  the  coin  and  walked  off. 

"  By  the  soul  of  Diogenes !"  exclaimed  the  student,  taking  up 
the  piece  of  money  from  the  ground,  "  that  fellow  is  a  philoso* 
pher,  and  a  worthy  representative  of  the  old  cynic,  and  not,  as 
I  thought  him,  a  beggar,  in  the  last  stage  of  suffering  want. 
With  what  a  proud,  haughty,  nay,  glorious  disdain,  he  turned 
away  from  this  vile,  glittering  dross,  as  it  lay  at  his  feet,  like  a 
eroQching  slave,  soliciting  his  notice  and  acceptance.  If  I  were 
not  the  first  of  Sophomores,  I  would  desire  to  be  this  same  phi- 
losopber.  He  strikingly  answers  to  the  description  of  his  great 
prototype,  the  immortal  Diogenes.  But  I  don't  approve  of  his 
greasy  <^d  hat  as  a  substitute  for  the  philosopher's  tub.  It  is  a 
modem  innovation  which  ought  not  to  be  countenanced.  It 
mart  the  beauty  of  the  idea  we  have  of  that  great  man.  The 
tub  is  inseparably  associated,  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  with 
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the  image  of  Diogenes.  I  never  place  my  eye  upon  a  tub,  but 
I  see  the  immortal  Diogenes  beside  it ;  and  I  never  think  of 
Diogenes,  without  thinking  of  a  tub.  O,  philosophy,  divine  phi- 
losophy  ^the  deuce  take  the  umbrella.'* 

His  apostrophe  to  philosophy  was  unfortunately  cut  short  by 
a  furious  gust  of  wind,  that  turned  his  umbrella  inside  out  He 
now  took  to  his  heels  with  a  speed  that  drove  the  **  inmiortal 
Diogenes"  entirely  out  of  his  head. 

It  was  about  two  months  after  these  occurrences,  that  the 
'oung  Sophomore,  whom  we  have  just  noticed,  might  have 
leen  seen  in  the  street,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  Junior. 
They  proceeded  on  verv  lovingly  together,  and  suffered  their 
difference  of  rank  in  College  to  beget  no  feeling  adverse  to  the 
harmony  that  subsisted  between  them. 


b< 


"  Words  followed  words,  from  qaestioo  answer  flow'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road." 

The  Junior  had  already  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Aris- 
totlean  philosophy.  The  Sophomore  was  now  upon  his  hobby 
— the  philosophy  of  the  "  immortal  Diogenes."  He  gave  a  clear 
and  impartial  view  of  the  causes  which  had  led  the  modems  to 
pervert  the  use  of  the  tub  to  purposes  not  designed  bv  that  great 
philosopher,  and  was  proceeding  to  demonstrate  that  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  this  necessary  vessel  of  the  kitchen  after  the 
ancient  manner,  would  not  only  banish  extravagance  and  luxury 
from  our  borders,  but  would  be  more  consistent  with  that  equality 
recognized  by  our  republican  institutions,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  an  object  that  caused  him  to  pause  abruptly  in  his 
discourse.  He  strained  his  eyes  with  amazement,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Jupiter !  if  there  is  not  the  peripatetic  philosopher 
whom  I  encountered  some  eight  weeks  since,  near  this  identical 
spot,  and  whom  I  described  to  you  as  the  personation  of  the 
great  and  immortal  Diogenes.  But  see,  he  is  now  disguised  in 
the  habilaments  of  a  modem  fine  gentleman.  What  freak  of 
fancy  could  have  prompted  him  to  assume  a  dress  so  ill  suited 
to  his  character.  I  thouffht,  from  the  height  of  that  elevation  to 
which  divine  philosophy  nad  exalted  him,  he  looked  down  with 
supreme  contempt  on  the  vain  and  idle  trappings  with  which 
common  mortals  decorate  their  perishable  bodies." 

"  His  chanffe  of  garb,"  said  the  Jimior,  laughing,  **  only  con- 
firms the  truth  of  what  I  have  already  told  you,  that  philosophy 
in  rags  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  modems.  He  has  acted 
the  part  of  wisdom,  and  like  a  true  modem  philosopher,  had  re- 
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course  to  ius  tailor.  A  philosopher  of  our  day  can  no  more 
cbsp^ise  with  the  services  of  that  beautifier  of  the  human  form, 
than  with  the  air  he  breathes.  When  you  shiUl  have  risen  to 
the  distinction  of  a  Junior,  you  wiU  learn  that  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  outward  man,  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  the 
type  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  of  the  mind  within,  and 
that  beyond  the  walls  of  our  College,  the  degree  of  intellect 
one  possesses  is  inferred  from  the  quality  of  the  broad-cloth  that 
covers  his  back.  But  look,  your  philosopher  has  entered  Love- 
lace's store ;  let's  follow  in  and  purchase  a  trifle,  for  I  have  a 
desire  to  see  him." 

It  has  already  been  perceived  that  Stanly  was  the  uncon* 
sciotts  object  of  these  remarks.  Since  his  first  introduction  to 
the  reader,  he  had,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  He  was  no  longer  enduring 
the  **  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty.**  The  change  in  his  ap- 
pearance was  thorough  and  complete.  Clad  in  a  splendid  suit 
of  black,  obtained  in  the  popular  and  fashionable  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Rip,  Baste,  Threadem,  &  Co.,  and  sporting  an  ivory- 
headed  cane,  he  walked  the  earth  a  gentleman,  and  like  one 
whose  title  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  world  it 
were  dangerous  to  dispute.  No  longer  looking  on  the  ground 
with  a  down-cast  eye,  but  holding  his  head  erect  with  conscious 
dignity,  it  was  jAain  he  had  caught  the  inspiration  imparted  by 
a  coat  of  the  finest  texture  and  most  beautiful  gloss.  He  had 
entered  the  shop  of  Lovelace  but  a  single  moment,  when  the 
two  students  came  in.  He  was  now  standing  at  the  counter 
where  two  months  before  he  had  submitted  to  unmerited  insult. 
Mr.  Lovelace  no  sooner  saw  Stanly,  and  perceived  by  the  neat- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  Tipparel,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
first  respectability,  than  he  hastened  towards  hjm,  after  con- 
signing to  the  care  of  one  of  his  clerks  a  customer  whose  coat 
was  the  worse  for  wear.  He  made  a  profound  and  reverential 
obeisance,  and  signified  to  Stanly  that  he  stood  prepared  to  exe- 
cute his  wishes.  He  said  his  supply  of  goods  was  ample — ^they 
were  of  the  choicest  description,  and  unrivaled  in  their  beauty 
of  finish,  and  of  the  very  latest  importation,  and  he  flattered 
himself  he  could  suit  him,  from  a  piece  of  cloth  of  imperial 
blue,  down  to  a  yard  of  tape. 

With  an  air  of  sullen  dignity,  Stanly  replied  that  the  purpose 
of  his  visit  was  foreign  to  any  design  of  making  a  purchase. 
**  Mr.  Lovelace,**  said  he,  "  you  doubtless  recollect  having  seen 
me  before  in  your  shop." 

**  Most  undoubtedly,**  answered  Lovelace  ;  "  but  my  custom- 
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enaxeBO  very  numeFoas,  that  I  am  sometimes  bewildered  when 
I  desire  most  to  recall  to  my  mind  the  name  of  some  particular 
one  of  them,  as  in  the  present  instance." 

**  My  name  is  Stanly/'  said  the  other. 

•*  Ah  !  Stanly  I  yes,  yes  T  returned  the  shopkeeper/''  the  very 
same — I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Stanly.  Let  me  consider," 
he  continued,  while  he  ^ntly  thumped  his  forehead  with  his 
fore  finger,  ^  let  me  consider,  I  think,  though  I  am  not  positive, 
that  I  have  you  on  my  ledger.  Pray,  Mr.  Stanly,  did  I  ever 
book  you?" 

**  No,  Sir,  but  you  insulted  me,"  replied  Stanly,  contracting 
his  brows. 

^  lasolted  you  I  impossible !"  said  the  tradesman,  with  a  broad 
stare. 

**  Yes,  Sir,  you  insulted  me,  grossly  insulted  me,"  rejoined  the 
other,  waxing  warm. 

^  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  said  Lovelace ;  ''  I  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  insulted  a  gentleman.  It  were  doing 
violence  to  the  kind  and  benevolent  impulses  of  my  nature  to 
offer  an  indignity  to  a  person  whose  garb;  like  yours,  exhibits 
the  symbols  of  hiffh  respectability.  And,  besides,  so  long  as  I 
keep  in  mind,  as  I  trust  I  ever  shall  do,  the  dying  admonitions 
of  my  lamented  father,  I  can  never  suflfer  myself  to  be  betrayed 
into  an  act  so  unworthy  a  son  of  his.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may 
have  heard  of  my  father.  He  was  an  eminent  green  fi^rocer  in 
Pickle  alley,  and  a  perfect  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  or, 
rather,  he  charmingly  biendea  the  simplicity  and  suavity  of  the 
old,  with  the  more  showy  elegance  of  the  new.  Well,  Sir,  my 
revered  parent,  on  his  death  bed,  while  the  lamp  of  life  yet 
flickered  in  its  socket,  charged  me,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  dy- 
ing man,  to  pay  a  becoming  respect  to  every  well-dressed  per- 
son, and  never  to  insult  a  gentleman.  And,  Sir,  these  his  psurt- 
ing  injunctions  have  a  binding  force  upon  my  conscience,  equal 
to  a  religious  obligation.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  oflferin^  an  indignity  to  any  one  who,  like 
yourself,  exhibits  in  his  garb  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a 
real  gentleman." 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  this  silly  language,"  said  Stanly,  while  his 
eyes  flashed  with  increased  excitement  "  Eight  weeks  since, 
when  accumulated  misfortunes  pressed  heavily  upon  me,  and  I 
bore  about  my  person  the  marks  of  poverty  and  almost  insup- 
portable woe,  I  entered  your  shop,  and  you  honored  me  with 
the  appellation  of  a  thief,  because  I  had  not  as  good  a  coat  on 
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my  back  as  yoa  had  on  yours.  What  apology  have  you  to  o^ 
fer  for  such  gratuitous  insolence  ?" 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  answered  Lovelace,  **•  that  is  an  affair  resting 
entirely  between  myself  and  the  individual  who  came  into  my 
shop  in  the  plight  you  represent  him.  I  recollect  him  well.  If 
he  will  call  upon  me,  and  prove  his  identity,  by  a  greasy  hat, 
the  tattered  fragment  of  an  old  coat,  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
of  a  still  moire  unpromising  aspect,  I  will,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  entertain  the  proposition  of  an  apology ;  but  you,  my 
dear  8ir,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

''This,  Sir,  is  adding  insult  to  injury,"  exclaimed  Stanly, 
grasping  his  cane  with  a  firmer  hold.  ^  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  pre- 
tend to  assert  that  I  am  not  the  person  in  question.  Look  at 
me — look  at  me  well,  Sir — ^I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with," 

**  Pray,  keep  cool,  Mr.  Stanly,"  returned  the  imperturbable 
Mr.  Lovelace,  **  and  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  you  are  fifty 
years  behind  the  age.  I  fear,  Sir,  you  do  not  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  improvement  Nature  is  now  supplanted  by  art  and 
science.  Corporeal  identity  is  an  antiquated  notion,  long  since 
exploded.  Man  has  become  an  artificial  being.  He  is  Jinown 
and  recognized  by  his  coat  It  is  by  the  style,  quality,  and  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  his  coat,  that  we  judge  of  his 
morals,  his  character,  and  his  claims  to  the  notice  and  consider- 
ation of  the  world.  Had  Pope  lived  in  our  day,  in  place  of 
saying  that  *  worth  makes  the  man,'  he  would  have  assuredly 
written, 

'  The  coat  makes  the  man,  and  the  want  of  it  the  fellow.' 

And  such,  Mr.  Stanly,  is  the  perfection  which  modem  science 
Jias  introduced  into  the  form  and  workmanship  of  this  beautiful 
garment,  that  the  moment  it  is  put  on,  it  becomes  a  prominent 
part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  almost  the  only 
mark  of  the  wearer's  identity.  We  will  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  gentleman  is  known  to  aU  his  acquaintances  by  his  fash- 
ionable coat,  manufactured  by  Rip,  Baste,  Threadem,  6&  Co. 
But  let  him  substitute  the  fluttering  shreds  of  a  mendicant,  and 
my  life  on't,  Mr.  Stanlj^,  he  will  no  longer  be  known  by  his 
fnends — they  will  pass  mm  without  even  giving  him  a  nod  of  re- 
cognition." 

"  I  can  endure  this  no  longer,"  cried  Stanly,  shakinff  his  cane 
at  Loyelace,  and  nearly  bursting  with  rage.  '*  Ma^e  me  an 
apology,  an  ample  apology,  instantly,  or,  by  Heaven^  I'll  break 
this  over  your  head,  and  teach  you  a  lesson  that  will  cause  you 
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to  remember  me  hereafter,  whether  I  be  clothed  in  rags  or  in  a 
coat  of.  Rip,  Baste,  Threadem,  &  Co." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  by  all  means,  if  you  insist  upon  it,'*  replied 
Lovelace,  as  cool  as  an  icicle  ;  **  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  refuse  the  reasonable  request  of  a  gentleman  so  elegantly 
dressed.'' 

He  would,  however,  had  it  been  possible,  avoided  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  offense  before  the  some  half  dozen 
spectators  that  stood  at  the  coimter,  but  the  uplifted  cane  awed 
him  both  into  a  confession  and  apology.  Stanly  then  bestowed 
upon  him  an  epithet  we  are  not  disposed  to  repeat,  and  left  the 
shop.     He  was  speedily  followed  by  the  two  students. 

•*  Well,  Fred,"  said  the  Junior  to  his  companion,  "  this  Mr. 
Stanly,  now  the  well-dressed  man  of  the  world,  was,  it  seems, 
the  poor  shabby  biped  whom  you  affirmed  was  a  i^iosopher  of 
the  school  of  Diogenes,  and  whom  our  inimitable  friend,  Mr. 
Lovelace,  declared  was  a  thief.  Whether  Mr.  Lovelace,  in  the 
simplicity  of  untutored  ignorance,  really  beUeved  that  a  thief 
and  a  philosopher  were  one  and  the  same,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
assert.  But  the  opinion  he  formed  of  Stanly  from  his  garb, 
was  only  the  echo  of  the  judgment  of  mankind  in  a  thousand 
similar  instances.  And  so  long  as  the  world  shall  continue  to 
estimate  character  by  the  standard  of  dress,  I  fear  your  beau 
ideal  of  a  philosopher — a  ragged,  half-denuded  mortal,  under  a 
tub — ^will  find  as  little  favor  with  it,  as  did  Mr.  Stanly,  in  the 
day  of  his  adversity,  with  the  courtly  and  discerning  Mr.  Love- 
lace. I  would  therefore  advise  you  to  remodel  the  literary  per- 
formance you  showed  me,  and  make  it  more  conformable  to 
modem  ideas  and  prejudices." 

The  Sophomore  ifrankly  owned,  that,  within  the  last  twenty 
minutes,  his  favorite  notions  regarding  the  DioTOnean  philoso- 
phy had  undergone  a'  great  change ;  and  he  should  certainly 
adopt  the  judicious  advice  of  his  friend.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  the  first  premium  for  excellence  in  composition,  and  had 
written  a  treatise  entitled  **  A  critical  analysis  of  the  character 
of  the  great  Diogenes,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  benefits,  physical, 
moral,  and  political,  to  be  derived  from  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  tub,  after  the  manner  of  that  philosopher." 

On  reaching  his  room,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  altering 
this  production,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Junior.  He 
carelully  ran  his  eye  over  the  whole  piece,  preparatory  to  giving 
it  the  new  shape  intended.  But  he  made  the  discovery  that  the 
subject  was  not  susceptible  of  being  treated  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  accordant  with  modem  notions ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
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pair,  he  threw  his  communication  into  the  fire.  He  watched, 
with  a  sigh,  the  devouring  element,  as  it  stole  faster  and  faster 
over  the  cherished  labors  of  many  a  sleepless  night ;  and  having 
at  last  seen  the  ghost  of  his  departed  hopes,  in  the  form  of 
shadowy  cinders  of  paper,  fly  up  the  chimney  in  a  volume  of 
smoke,  he  wiped  away  a  tear  that  bedewed  his  cheek,  and  en- 
tered immediately  upon  the  task  of  a  new  composition.  This 
time  he  was  determined  to  write  upon  a  subject  that  should 
commend  itself  to  the  modems.  In  a  few  days  he  produced  a 
highly  finished  performance,  entitled  ^  A  dissertation  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  the  personal  graces,  with  a  due  attention 
to  dress,  as  a  means  of  promotion  in  the  world."  He  gained  the 
first  premium ;  and  the  wisdom  he  displayed  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject,  as  well  as  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself,  earned  for  him  an  enviable  distinction. 

In  conclusion,  should  the  reader  not  be  of  our  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  a  good  external  appearance,  we  would 
nevertheless  beg  him  to  remember,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  learned  or  unlearned,  wise  or  foolish,  that  a  hand- 
some, neat-fitting  coat,  is  a  thing  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ; 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  those  obliging  gentlemen.  Messieurs 
the  tailors,  will  confirm  by  their  oaths,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  call  upon  them.  D. 


THOUGHT. 

▲       rBAOMBHT. 


Oh  !  thou  mysterious,  formless  thing  of  life. 
Thou  traceless  seraph  of  the  human  breast. 
Thou  voiceless  echo  of  the  soul  of  man. 
Thou  noiseless  tenant  of  the  restless  brain, 
Thou  viewless,'  yet  immortal,  boundless  thought. 
Denied  a  voice  thy  nature  to  proclaim. 
What  ever-living,  changing  thing  art  thou  t 
What  but  the  deathless  energy  of  mind» 
The  eternal  working  of  the  soul  within ; 
Yet  something  too  impalpable  to  grasp 
Or  chain  within  expression ! 
31 
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TO 

Tbxy  tell  me,  gentle  lady,  that  thou  art  a  girlish  thing; 
That  thy  life  is  but  the  flower-shoot — the  earliest  of  Spring  } 
That  all  thy  thoughts  are  wilder,  too,  than  reason  can  control. 
And  that  thy  softer  feelings  lie  imprisoned  in  the  soul. 
But  I  can  ne'er  believe  it  thus  beneath  thy  flashing  eye. 
Nor  when  amid  the  macy  dance  I  see  thee  tremble  by. 

They  tell  me  that  within  thy  heart  no  voioe  halh  whispered  yei» 
Nor  hath  the  light  of  kfve  illumed  thy  fl3>arlding  eyes  of  jet ; 
That  thy  fancies  are  dquicious  and  Ibrever  on  the  wing. 
And  that,  at  best,  thou  art  indeed  a  wild  and  thoughtless  thinur- 
But  I  never  heard  thy  gentle  voice  break  on  the  listening  air. 
But  that  it  teemed  a  aen^ph  breathed  its  wildest  passion  there. 

They  tell  me  that  the  gentle  glow  which  mantled  on  thy  cheek. 
When  first  I  pressed  thy  trembling  hand  and  tried  in  vain  to  speak* 
Was  but  the  flash  of  some  such  thought  as  in  our  younger  years 
Comes  eloquently  burning  up — the  herald  of  our  fears. 
But  though  Fve  met  thee  often  since,  yet  will  my  fever'd  brain 
As  often  on  thy  cheek  detect  that  crimson  flush  again. 

They  teU  me  that,  when  years  have  past,  thy  voice  wiH  then  imparl 
No  thrilling  tones  that  find,  as  now,  an  echo  in  the  heart ; 
That  though  a  glorious  gift  is  thine,  yet  soon  the  giddy  throng 
Will  cease  to  hover  round  thy  path,  bewildered  by  thy  song. 
And  that  my  burning  thoughts  of  thee,  though  living  with  the  past. 
Will  prove  like  mom*s  ethereal  tints— too  heavenly  to  last  1 

But  though  another's  heart  may  elaim,  in  after  years,  thy  love. 
And  choicer  fiiends  may  be  around,  and  brighter  sides  above  ; 
Though  then,  perchance,  the  flower-wreath  which  decks  thy  lofty  taow. 
Thou  may'st  not  wear  amidst  the  throng  as  peeriessly  as  now ; 
Yet  know,  sweet  girl,  howe'er  thou  art,  or  e'er  thy  fortune  be. 
My  thoughts  from  this  wide,  jarring  world  shall  oft  return  to  thee. 

It  may  be  that  this  harp  of  mine  is  yet  to  thee  unknown. 

Or  that  the  wire  my  hand  hath  waked  gives  forth  too  sad  a  tone ; 

Or  it  may  be  my  fancy  seems  to  take  her  'wildered  flight. 

As  o'er  the  face  of  day  is  flung  the  drapery  of  night. 

If  so,  this  moving  hand  shall  cease— «ach  chord  shall  be  unstrung. 

And  the  sad  insirament  I've  seised,  en  some  lone  wflkm  hung. 
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THE  POETRY  OP  LONGFELLOW. 

Small  as  is  the  number  of  Longfellow's  productions,  no  one 
can  with  justice  deny  that  his  poems,  especially  those  which 
have  emanated  from  his  pen  at  a  later  period,  marked  as  they 
are  with  true  poetic  genius  and  imagery,  justly  entitle  him  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  present  day. 

True  it  is,  that  if  real  merit,  as  has  hitherto  been  too  often 
the  case,  is  to  be  estimated  by  quartos  and  octavos  alone,  our 
author  would  fall  far  short  of  the  standard.  His  claim  to  im- 
mortality is  not  to  be  measured  by  lines  and  volumes;  but 
rather  by  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  true  language  of  the  heart  which  he  utters. 

The  fugitive  pieces  of  his  younger  days,  it  must  be  admitted, 
do  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  poetic  merit  They  are  marked 
neither  by  the  animation  and  impassioned  cadence  of  a  Byron^ 
or  the  sweet  and  beautiful  expression  of  a  Moore  ; — ^they  are 
indeed  like  the  trembling  and  uncertain  steps  of  infancy,  before 
its  sinews  have  been  matured  and  strengthened,  or  its  spirit 
emboldened  by  success.  But  even  here  we  can  discern  the 
workings  of  that  genius,  which,  though  its  budding  beauties  did 
not  startle  or  amaze,  its  blossomings  command  respect  and 
admiration. 

We  speak  not  now  of  all  the  original  productions  of  his 
earlier  days, — ^for  there  are  some  that  are  unworthy  a  name 
like  his.  He  has  indeed  his  failings.  In  some  he  is  imperfect 
both  in  style  and  sentiment ;  yet  in  others  he  is  truly  chaste  and 
beautiful ; — and  while  some  of  his  minor  poems,  to  borrow  an 
illustration,  seem  in  reality  to  have  been  modeled  in  style  upon 
the  gait  of  a  tired  dromedary,  and  in  sentiment  are  almost  as 
indi^estable  as  the  filberds  ot  Berdase,  there  are  others  so  rich 
and  beautiful,  that  they  should  be  prized  as  literary  gems,  which, 
although  seemingly  scattered  with  a  miser's  hand,  amply  make 
up  in  richness  and  in  beauty,  that  which  they  lack  in  magnitude 
and  number. 

If  we  were  to  enter  mto  a  critical  examination  of  his  earlier 
works,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  metrical  har- 
mony of  versification  is  not  always  preserved  ;  that  there  is  not 
always  a  proper  observance  of  the  correct  measurement  of 
verse,  or  the  position  of  accentuated  syllables.  This  is  indeed, 
if  not  his  only,  yet  his  greatest  failing ;  and  of  what  minor  con- 
sideration is  it,  when  we  reflect  how  small  the  number,  even 
among  those  who  have  done  honor  to  the  name  of  poet,  are 
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exempt  wholly  from  this  common  imperfection.  But  even  if  it 
■were  not  so — if  Longfellow  stood  alone  in  this  his  only  error — 
our  admiration  of  his  genius  would  by  no  means  be  diminished. 
Gk>ld  is  to  be  valued,  though  shapeless  and  unpolished,  and  the 
diamond  to  be  prized,  though  set  in  brass. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  these'  remarks,  that  this 
error  is  observable  in  all  his  poetry ;  it  is  but  in  a  few  instances 
that  the  slightest  error  in  versification  appears ;  and  even  the 
major  part,  if  not  all  of  them,  must  be  perused  with  pleasure  by 
the  true  lover  of  poetry. 

Who,  for  example,  can  read  our  poet's  description  of  the 
**  Spirit  of  Poetry*' — a  piece  in  which  there  are  undoubtedly 
imperfections  in  style  and  metre — without  seeing  before  him  a 
tangible  reality,  as  it  were,  of  the  subject  of  his  poem. 

— «  The  sweet  spirit,  that  doth  fill 
The  world," 

seems  to  inspire  his  breast,  and  though  in  the  wayward  days  of 
youth,  he  feels  its  influence  and  power. 

"  My  busy  fancy  oft  embodies  it, 
As  a  bright  image  of  the  light  and  beauty 
That  dwell  in  nature, — of  the  heavenly  forms 
We  worship  in  our  dreams, — and  the  soft  hues 
That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush  the  clouds 
When  the  sun  sets.     Within  her  eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light. 
And  when  it  wears  the  blue  of  May,  is  hung, 
And  on  her  hp  the  rich,  red  rose.     Her  hair 
Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees, 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and  on  her  cheek 
Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autunm  sky, 
•With  ever-shifting  beauty. — Then  her  breath. 
It  is  so  like  the  gentle  air  of  Spring, 
As,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,  it  comes 
Full  of  their  fragrance,  that  it  is  a  joy 
To  have  it  round  us, — and  her  silver  voice 
Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird. 
Heard  in  the  stiU  night,  with  its  passionate  cadence." 

This  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  earlier 
poetry  ;  and  although  it  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  yet  the  pro- 
duction as  it  is,  if  it  would  not  honor,  would,  in  our  opinion,  by 
no  means  disgrace  a  more  illustrious  name. 

Objections  nave  been  made  to  the  style  and  versification  of 
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Longfellow's  translations.  Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
duty  of  translator  is  not  that  of  oomposer ;  for  while  the  latter 
selects  his  sentiments  at  pleasure,  and  adopts  his  own  mode  of 
versification,  the  former  must  not  only  transcribe  the  ideas  of 
another,  but,  in  our  opinion,  is  bound  as  far  as  possible  to  adopt 
the  metrical  construction  of  the  original.  This,  then,  in  his  va- 
rious translations  from  the  Spanish,  French,  and  German,  it 
should  be  supposed  our  author  had  in  view.  In  becoming  the 
transcriber  or  copyist  of  ideas,  he  could  not  but  deem  himself 
the  copyist  of  style ;  and  with  this  understanding,  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  translations  and  the  original  pieces 
from  which  they  are  taken,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  ^ill 
and  fidelity  of  the  translator,  and  award  the  meed  due  to  his 
merit,  both  as  a  poet  and  scholar. 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  our 
poet's  earlier  productions.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  his  later  writings ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  we  look  in 
vain  for  those  imperfections  and  deficiencies  here,  that  are  ap- 
parent in  his  earlier  pieces.  The  themes  of  these  poems  are 
altogether  of  a  different  nature  ;  and  it  may  be  said  his  style  is 
invariably  well  adapted  to  his  subject.  He  seems  to  have  heard 
the  voice  of  the  spirit : 

<*  The  land  of  Soog  within  thee  lies. 
Watered  by  living  springB ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, — 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise. 
Its  clouds  are  angel's  wings. 

*'  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be. 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snow. 
Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea. 
Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below." 

And  to  have  obeyed  its  useful  inculcation : 

'*  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write  t 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream ! 

All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

All  solemn  voices  of  the  night. 

That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affiight. 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 

In  his  later  productions,  our  author  seems  not  only  to  have 
avoided  with  care  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  of  his 
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earli^  poetry,  bnt  also  to  have  exercised  great  taste  and  judg* 
ment,  in  the  selection  of  more  manly  and  ennobling  themes. 
His  earlier  essays  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  tranSations  or 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery ;-— his  later  writings  bear  the 
impress  of  a  refined  and  chastened  imagination,  and  express  the 
true  language  of  the  human  heart.  The  former  are  admired 
for  their  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style;  the  latter,  for  their 
elevation  and  purity  of  sentiment. 

His  "  Voices  of  the  Night,**  we  believe  would  not  suffer  in 
the  least  by  a  comparison  with  the  productions  of  any  poet  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.  His  ^  Psalm  of  Life**  is  an  unusually 
rich  and  rare  production :  it  is  one  of  those  finished  and  instruct 
tive  pieces,  which  come  but  onoe  in  many  ages,  whose  words, 
like  those  on  the  written  mountain,  last  forever.  Beautiful  in 
style,  sublime  in  sentiment,  the  lesson  it  inculcates  could  not 
have  been  presented  to  the  mind  in  a  more  enticing  form.  We 
quote  but  a  portion : 

*'  Trust  no  future,  however  jileasftut ! 

Let  the  dead  paat  bury  itf  dead  1 
Act,  act  in  tba  living  present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o*erbead  ! 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time. 

"  Footsteps  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

*'  Let  us  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Seem  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

The  most  important  plagiarism,  I  believe,  of  which  Long- 
fellow has*  ever  been  accused,  occurs  in  this  highly  finished  and 
beautiful  poem ;  and  the  stanza  which  he  is  accused  of  plagia- 
rising, is,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  and  finished  in  the  piece : 

"  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funermi  mwches  to  the  grave.** 
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It  is  said,  that  the  idea  on  which  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
stanza  turn,  was  suggested,  or,  to  use  the  less  courteous  langua^ 
of  his  detractors,  stokn  from  an  ancient  author.  Now  we  do 
not  pretend  to  claim  this  idea  for  our  author  as  original — on  the 
contrary,  we  admit  that  it  is  not  so — but  we  do  contend,  that 
the  idea  never  was  couched  in  such  ornate  and  expressive  lan*- 
guage,  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  our  poet  to  command. 

To  prove  this,  we  need  only  compare  these  lines  with  those 
from  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  taken.  The  fi^re  oc- 
curs in  an  old  poem  written  by  King,  bishop  of  Chichester. 
We  extract  the  stanza  as  it  is,  leaving  the  reaaer  to  draw  his 
own  inference,  and  note  the  wide  dissimilarity  that  exists,  not 
in  idea,  but  in  expression,  between  the  stanza  of  King,  and  that 
of  our  poet  just  quoted.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  we 
claim  not  for  LcHigfellow  the  honor  of  conception,  in  this  truly 
expinessive  illustration ;  but  in  our  opinion  the  version  of  our 
author,  for  beauty  and  fitness  of  expression,  stands  unrivaled. 
There  is  so  much  elegance  and  finish  in  its  short  and  easy  flow 
of  verse,  such  a  peciuiar  majesty  and  grandeur  in  its  expression, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  with  peculiar  force  the  ear  of  the 
most  indifferent  and  careless  reader.  But  we  proceed  to  quote 
the  supposed  original : 

"Bat  hark!  my  paH^,  iOie  u ufi  drum. 

Beau  my  approach  to  thee,  I  come ; 
And  slow,  howe'er  my  marches  be, 

I  shall  at  last  He  down  with  thee." 

•• 

The  same  idea  may  be  found,  also,  in  Shakspeare's  **  Rape  of 
Lucrece,"  although,  perhaps,  the  similarity  is  not  so  apparent : 

"  Anon  his  bnUing  heart,  alarum  striking. 

Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking." 

And  again,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  stanza : 

"  His  inmnmng  heart  cheers  up  his  hnming  eye ;" 

but  in  all  and  each  of  these  instances,  we  think  it  can  require 
no  great  de^gree  of  discernment  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  palm 
of  superiority  justly  belongs. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  particular  noint,  not  with 
the  desire  of  proving  the  perfect  originality  of^our  poet,  but 
merely  to  do  him  the  justice  he  so  richly  merits,  of  pointing  out 
his  superior  elegance  and  beauty  of  expression.   Other  instances 
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of  a  nature  similar  to  this,  mifffat  perhaps  be  menti<»ied,  but 
they  occur  so  rarely,  and  are  of  such  comparatively  small  im- 
portance, that  we  pass  them  by  without  notice.  We  only  say, 
the  gems  which  he  has  taken  irom  a  foreign  mine,  come  from 
his  hands  with  a  peculiar  lustre,  and  the  few  flowers  which  he 
has  garnered  from  a  foreign  soil,  are  wreathed  in  graceful  and 
resplendent  garlands. 

From  his  late  poetry  we  might  make  many  beautiful  and  val- 
uable extracts,  but  with  the  greater  part,  we  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  do  more,  than  give  a  passing  comment  on  their  general 
character  and  sentiment.  They  bear  throughout  the  impress  of 
great  poetical  talent,  elevated  and  refined  by  a  well  r^ulated 
and  highly  discriminating  mind.  His  versification  is  peculiarly 
smooth  and  gracefiil,  his  expression  chaste  and  beautiful,  and 
his  sentiments  truly  dignified  and  ennobling ;  in  fact,  like  a  skill- 
ful artist,  whatever  he  has  touched,  he  has  sidomed  and  beauti- 
fied, and  every  picture  on  which  he  has  employed  his  pencil, 
exhibits  the  traces  of  a  master^s  hand. 

His  ballads  are  of  a  decidedly  superior  order,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  a  sweetness  and  beauty  peculiar  to  our  poet  In 
this  department  of  poetry,  his  "*  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  written  in  the  style  most  ex- 
tensively aaopted  by  modem  ballad  writers ;  and  yet  we  must 
say,  we  have  rarely  or  never  in  "  these  latter  days,  seen  it  sur- 
passed in  kind : 

*'  It  was  the  schocMier  Heipenu, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter. 

To  bear  him  company. 

**  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax. 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  bods. 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

**  Down  came  the  storai,  and  amoCe  amain. 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  pawed,  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"  And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear. 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 
like  a  sheeted  ghoet,  the  Teasel  awept 

Townids  the  leef  of  Noman's  Woe.'* 
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It  ^ould  merely  be  doing  justice  to  our  author,  to  quote  more 
extensively  from  his  ballad  poetry,  but  from  other  considerations 
-we  refrain. 

His  '*  Village  Blacksmith,"  though  common  as  it  regards 
style,  in  simple  elegance  of  expression  and  trueness  to  nature, 
is  truly  a  piece  of  no  common  merit.  We  confessedly  are  of 
the  unpopular  number  who  deem  simplicity  in  poetry,  as  in 
every  tning  else,  a  thing  not  to  be  censured,  but  desired  to  be 
sought  for,  not  despised.  Simplicity  is  nature's  language,  and 
"we  regard  every  progressive  step  towards  its  attainment,  as  an 
approximation  towards  perfection  in  the  art  of  poesy.  This 
piece,  then,  of  our  author,  with  some  few  others  of  a  similar 
character,  we  consider,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  greatly  un- 
derrated. True  it  is,  it  possesses  no  quaint  conceits  to  captivate 
the  ear,  no  ^  sentences  oizarre  and  fanciful,''  but  in  its  truth  to 
nature,  its  simple  and  expressive  language,  it  is  indeed  unique 
and  b^utiful. 

His  other  productions — first  among  which  may  be  ranked  his 
•♦Goblet  of  Life,"  "Maidenhood,"  and  " Excelsior"— are,  with- 
out  a  single  exception,  well  finished  and  elegant  poems.  We 
will,  however,  merely  extract  a  few  lines  from  his  "  Footsteps 
of  Angels,"  and  have  done.  In  simplicity  of  style  and  true 
beauty  of  expression,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  equaled  but  by  few 
pieces  in  the  English  language.  It  is  night :  the  poet  is  alone 
to  revel  in  his  sublime  and  beautiful  imaginations ;  he  feels  the 
inspiration  of  the  hour ;  he  sees  before  him  the  forms  of  the 
departed,  the  beloved,  the  young,  the  holy,  and  then  adds,  with 
a  melody  and  richness  that  steals  upon  the  ear  **  like  the  faint, 
exquisite  music  of  irdream :" 

"  And  with  them,  the  being  beauteous. 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven. 

**  With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep. 

Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

*'  And  she  sits  and  gmaes  at  me. 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 
Like  the  stais^  so  still  and  saint4ike» 
Looking  downwaid  from  the  skies. 
VOL.  vn.  33 
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'*  Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended 

Was  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer. 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 

Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air." 

Upon  this  we  make  no  further  comment — ^it  need  only  be  read 
to  be  fully  appreciated. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  general  and  cursory  survey  of  the 
poetry  of  Longfellow,  and  though  as  a  whole  it  may  not  possess 
the  **  copious  flow  of  Feodosi,  the  sweetness  of  Hafez,  or  the 
sententious  march  of  Sade,"  yet  we  think  it  of  a  character  suf- 
ficiently exalted  to  give  him  a  high  and  permanent  rank  among 
the  poets  of  America.  Delta. 
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Round  "  days  departed  long  and  gone," 

What  blissful  recollections  cling  ! 

They  gild  the  shadowings  of  the  past. 

And  o'er  its  gloom  their  lustre  fling. 
Their  joys  all  radiant  with  glad  memory's  light. 
Their  sorrows  shrouded  in  oblivion's  night. 

'TIS  pleasant  to  recall  fond  scenes 
Which  cluster  round  our  childhood's  home ; 
At  memory's  magic  summoning. 
Like  phantoms  from  the  past  they  come  ; 
And  gliding  o'er  our  waking  thoughts,  they  seem 
Like  the  bright  picturings  of  a  pleasing  dream. 

And  in  those  gay  and  careless  hours, 
Life's  only  hours  of  purest  gladness. 
Ere  care  luurps  the  throne  of  hope. 
And  marks  the  brow  with  lines  of  sadness^ — 
The  voice  of  nature's  gladsome  music  brings 
New  joys  to  fancy's  young  imaginings. 

I  loved  at  early  dawn,  to  hear 

The  warbled  welcomes  to  the  mom — 

A  thousand  choral  voioes  joined. 

Toward  Heaven,  Kke  grateful  inoense  borae. 
And  fancy,  as  those  praises  rose  on  high, 
I  heard  an  echoed  ans5rer  from  the  sky. 
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I  loved,  when  night's  o'ermantliiig  gloooi 

Had  quenched  the  lingering  light  of  even. 

To  watch  the  streamlet's  boeom  bright 

Reflect  the  heraldry  ol'  Heaven ; 
And  read  the  mptic  lesson  writ  on  high, 
In  that  pure  mirror  o(  the  midnight  sky. 

I  loved  in  its  clear  depths  to  form 

Creations  bright,  though  frail  as  air. 

And  deem  that  all  reality. 

Which  only  fancy  painted  there. 
What  joys  would  round  life's  ragged  pathway  wait, 
Could  childhood's  (ancles  guide  the  wand  of  fate. 

May  we,  while  mind  and  life  shaU  last. 

The  thoughts  oC  by-gone  days  retain ; 

'Twill  add  new  pleasure  to  our  joys, 

'Twill  soothe  the  bitterness  of  pain. 
Memory  !  it  seems  a  boon  to  mortals  given. 
To  cheer  liie's  pilgrimage,  and  guide  to  Heaven.  Y. 


BRITISH  ESSAYISTS. 

ENGXiAKD  has  produced  no  class  of  authors  better  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  or  to  the  admiraticHi  of  every 
intelligent  mind,  than  her  early  i>eriodical  writers. 

We  delight  to  contemplate  their  labors.  They  were  the  true 
benefactors  of  their  race — "  stooping  from  their  high  estate**  to 
adorn  the  paths  of  common  life. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  has  been  justly  styled  the  "  father  of  peri- 
odical writing."  Occasional  authors  in  this  department  of  litp 
erature  bad  indeed  previously  appeared ;  yet  never,  until  the 
effort  of  Addison  and  Steele,  had  England  or  the  world  wit- 
nessed the  formation  and  successful  prosecution  of  a  plan  so 
brilliant  in  its  character,  so  important  in  its  results.  *^  To  intro- 
duce," says  a  writer,  **  and  support  a  taste  for  elegant  literature, 
to  paint  virtue  in  her  most  alluring  form,  to  incmcate  attention 
to  the  decencies,  proprieties,  and  minuter  graces  of  domestic 
life,  and  to  dissipate  by  well  turned  ridicule  and  humor,  those 
fashionable  follies  and  lighter  shades  of  vice,  which,  though  ap- 
parently trivial,  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  happiness^— 
form  the  legitimate  objects  of  a  periodical  paper." 
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The  essayists  of  Queen  Aime's  reign,  to  whom  we  shall  at 
present  confine  ourselves,  found  an  ample  field  for  their  labors. 
§o  far  as  pertained  to  literature,  purity  of  morals,  and  refine- 
ment of  taste,  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  century  dawned 
upon  England  dark  and  lowering.  The  lower  classes  were 
uninformed  and  vicious,  and  even  in  the  higher  and  polished 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  learning  was  in  little  repute — ^profane- 
ness  and  sensuality  universally  prevailed. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Steele  and  his  coadjutors  to  correct  these 
errors,  to  "  recover  their  countrymen  out  of  the  desperate  state 
of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  had  fallen."  Their  object 
was  in  the  highest  degree  commendable,  their  success  signally 
glorious  and  complete. 

Steele  was  fortunate  in  the  aid  which  he  secured  for  his  noUe 
enterprise.  Among  his  co-operators  were  Swift,  Berkely,  Tick- 
ell,  Hughes,  Budgell,  Pope.  But  to  his  connection  with  Addisom, 
the  world  will  ever  recur  with  deep  and  lasting  gratitude. 
Though  their  friendship  commenced  in  early  life,  a  trivial  inci- 
dent was  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  union  in  those  labors 
which  have  immortalized  their  names,  and  left  a  rich  bequest 
to  the  world. 

The  Tattler,  the  first  periodical  work  projected  by  Steele,  re- 
ceived its  title,  as  he  tells  us,  **  in  honor  of  the  fair  sex."  With 
exquisite  humor,  under  the  assumed  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Bick- 
erstaff,  he  exposes  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  fair  readers, 
while  he  endeavors,  by  every  ennoblinc^  motive,  to  allure  back 
wanderers  of  both  sexes  to  the  paths  of  purity  and  virtue.  He 
strips  the  mask  from  fashionable  life,  and  discloses  its  hypocrisy, 
its  numberless  vanities  and  foibles.  Occasionally  his  essays 
assume  the  form  of  sublime  treatises  on  morality  and  religion. 
He  speaks  in  the  '^character  of  an  old  man,'  a  philosopher,  a 
humorist,  an  astrologer,  and  a  Censor,  to  allure  his  readers 
with  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  and  insinuate  the  weight  of 
reason,  with  the  agreeableness  of  wit"  His  general  purpose 
is  to  **  recommend  truth,  innocence,  honor,  and  virtue,  as  the 
chief  ornaments  of  life." 

The  Tattler  was  followed  by  the  Spectator,  the  most  finished 
model  of  a  periodical  paper  that  has  ever  appeared.  In  this 
work,  also,  the  female  world  receives  a  prominent  share  of  no- 
tice. *•  I  shall  endeavor,"  says  the  Spectator,  **  to  point  oat  all 
those  imperfections  that  are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  vir- 
tues which  are  the  embellishments,  of  the  sex."  To  this  work, 
the  cause  of  literature  and  of  morals  was  greatly  indebted.  Its 
authors  first  disclosed  the  compass  and  melody  of  the  En^^ish 
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language,  and  explored  as  pioneers,  the  provinces  of  oriticism 
and  taste.  With  the  completion  of  the  seventh  volume,  the 
publication  of  the  Spectator  was  for  a  time  suspended,  and  the 
Ghiardian  commenced  by  Steele.  Under  the  guise  of  Guardian 
to  the  Lizard  family^  he  introduces  to  his  readers  a  social  group, 
whose  ^  cares,  passions,  interests,  and  diversions,"  he  makes  the 
subject  of  his  speculations.  With  masterly  discrimination  and 
skill,  he  sketches  its  various  characters,  from  the  widow  "  beyond 
the  shining  bloom  of  life,  yet  much  esteemed,  much  visited,  and 
generally  admired,"  down  to  the  "  Sparkler,**  as  he  styles  the 
youngest  of  its  fair  members,  "  the  very  quintescence  of  good 
nature  and  generosity,"  in  whom  were  apparent  "  the  seeds, 
nay,  the  blossom"  of  every  good  quality  which  adorns  human 
nature.  While  in  a  vein  of  genuine  humor,  he  ridicules  all  ex- 
travagance in  dress,  the  fashionable  faults  and  follies  of  the  times, 
as  shadowed  forth  in  the  household  under  his  charge,  he  imparts 
instruction  and  advice  with  the  wisdcnn  and  dignity  of  a  sage. 
Thus  this  family  circle  served  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  follies 
of  the  day,  and  to  exhibit  the  nobler  qualities  and  finer  traits  of 
an  estimable  and  symmetrical  character.  He  recommends  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  its  higher  departments  ; 
urging  those  "  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  to  labor  at  those 
accomplishments  which  may  set  oflT  their  persons  when  their 
bloom  is  gone."  He  paints  in  glowing  colors  the  garniture  of 
nature,  and  the  salutary  influence  which  a  contemplation  of  her 
lovelier  and  grander  features  exerts  upon  the  mind. 

Like  the  Spectator,  he  entertains  and  instructs  us  with  sub- 
lime discourses  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  "  There  is  not 
any  property  or  circumstance  of  my  being,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  I 
contemplate  with  more  joy  than  my  immortality."  Never  does 
he  rise  to  loftier  eloquence,  than  when  marshaling  proofs  on  this 
favorite  topic,  from  reason  and  the  light  of  nature ;  or  when 
expressing  the  consolation  which  he  receives  when  he  *•  looks 
into  his  own  soul,  and  beholds  those  perfections  which  testify 
her  divine  original,  and  lead  him  into  some  knowledge  of  her 
everlasting  archetype." 

In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  merits  of  the  Tattler,  the  Spectator,  and  the 
Guardian.  We  propose  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
their  originators  and  chief  authors.  Steele^s  inferiority  to  Ad- 
dison is  indeed  apparent :  yet  we  would  not  do  him  the  injustice 
to  adopt  his  own  frank  avowal,  that  he  was  ^  undone  by  his 
auxiliary." 

Thou^,  in  striking  contrast  to  Addison,  often  negligent  in 
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his  style,  he  writes  at  times  with  pleasii^  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  deserves  a  rich  meed  of  praise  and  gratitude  £»* 
his  disinterested  labors  in  the  cause  of  learning  and  morals. 

But  we  pass  to  his  illustrious  friend  and  auxihary.  The  pleas* 
ing  flow  and  the  syren  melody  of  his  style,  have  thrown  a 
charm  around  the  writings  of  Addison,  which  will  ever  endear 
them  to  the  man  of  taste.  They  may  be  compared  to  an  instru- 
ment played  to  the  full  compass  of  its  music.  When  he  strikes 
the  chord  of  humor  and  fancy,  his  strains  fall  on  the  ear  Uke 
the  fairy  tones  of  the  iEoIian  harp  ;  when  he  sweeps  the  strings 
to  loftier  themes,  they  resemble  the  overpowering  harmony  of 
the  organ's  choral  swell.  The  allegories  aud  Eastern  fables 
which  diversify  his  pages,  **  like  so  many  tracks  of  light,  make 
every  thing  about  them  clear  and  beautiful ;"  as  when  he  illus- 
trates the  reward  of  humility,  by  the  following  Persian  tale : 

*'  A  drop  of  water  falls  into  the  sea — lost  amid  the  immensity 
of  the  fluid  matter  which  surrounds  it,  it  laments  its  own  insig- 
nificance and  worthlessness — the  very  least  of  the  works  of  God — 
an  oyster  swallows  it  in  the  midst  of  its  soliloquy — ^it  gradually 
ripens  into  a  pearl,  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  diver,  and  at  last 
sparkles  as  the  famous  pearl  in  the  top  of  the  Persian  diadem." 

Previous  to  Addison's  criticism  in  the  Spectator  on  Paradise 
Lost,  Milton  was  little  read  or  admired.  *'  Vitiated  taste,  gexi- 
eral  ignorance,  and  political  prejudice,"  we  are  told,  were  sink- 
ing into  oblivion  his  divine  poem,  '*  when  Addiscm  stepped  forth 
to  bind  the  laurel"  on  the  brow  of  the  immortal  bard.  His 
countrymen,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  could  bow 
in  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  it  was 
Addison's  aim  to  convince  them  that  England  could  boUst  a 
poet,  the  rival,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  ancient  masters  of  epic 
song. 

The  question  how  far  this  effort  of  Addison's  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  profound  philosophical  criticism,  we  shall  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss. We  leave  to  those  who  delight  to  detract  from  his  repur 
tation,  all  the  gratification  and  honor  which  their  superior  pene- 
tration may  confer.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  he  attained  the 
praiseworthy  end  which  he  proposed ;  that  his  papers  have  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of^  eminent  critics ;  and  that  the  mod' 
em  reader  finds  them  an  agreeable  companion,  to  point  out  the 
poet's  richer  gems.  The  essays  in  the  Spectator  on  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  imagination,  like  the  criticism  on  Milton,  have  been 
rancorously  assailed.  We  do  not  deny  that  time  and  experience 
may  have  detected  errors  in  these  productions,  yet  for  original- 
ity, and  for  the  ability  and  beauty  with  which  the  subjects  are 
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discussed,  the  essays  on  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  possess 
superior  merit,  and  are  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  often 
hear  it  remarked  of  Addison,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
elesant,  not  as  a  forcible  writer.  It  was,  however,  the  testimony 
of  £)r.  Young,  that  with  all  his  beauty  and  grace  on  interesting 
and  important  subjects,  no  contemporary  of  Addison's  wrote 
^ith  superior,  if  with  equal  weight.  Of  many  passages  illustra> 
tive  of  his  frequent  union  of  elegance  with  nervous  energy  and 
strength,  we  select  the  following,  in  which  he  is  speaking  of 
Him  who  knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagination : 

*^He  can  excite  images  in  the  mind  without  the  help  of  words, 
and  make  scenes  rise  up  before  us  and  seem  present  to  the  eye, 
i¥ithout  the  assistance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can 
transport  the  imagination  with  such  beautiful  and  glorious 
visions  as  cannot  possibly  enter  into  our  present  conceptions,  or 
haunt  it  with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  apparitions  as  would 
make  us  hope  for  annihilation  and  think  existence  no  better  than 
a  curse.  In  short,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  torture  the 
soul,  through  this  single  faculty,  as  might  suffice  to  make  the  whole 
heaven  or  hell  of  any  finite  being." 

But  a  few  isolated  passages  can  impart  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  literary  excellence  of  the  chief  author  of  the  Spectator. 
Addison,  to  be  appreciated  and  admired,  must  be  read.  It  may 
seem  superfluous  to  recommend  writers  so  universally  esteemed, 
yet  we  fear  that  the  early  British  essayists  are  far  from  receiv- 
ing, at  the  present  day,  that  attention  which  they  deserve. 
While  the  shelves  of  the  private  library  are  burdened  with 
works  of  fiction  and  romance,  how  rarely  do  they  contain  the 
volumes  of  Addison  and  Steele.  It  has  been  computed  that 
one  fifth  of  the  books  published  in  this  country  are  novels  and 
tales.  He  would  merit  the  title  of  public  benefactor,  who  should 
turn  back  this  polluting  stream  and  purify  the  fountain  of  the 
national  taste.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  far  more  ardu- 
ous labor  was  undertaken  and  gloriously  consummated  by  Ad- 
dison and  Steele.  They,  though  dead,  still  speak.  Only  let 
their  voice  be  heard.  Let  the  proud  and  vain  view  themselves 
in  the  mirror  which  these  writers  hold  before  them. 

Let  the  devotee  to  sensual  pleasure  look  upon  vice  as  sketched 
by  these  limners,  in  her  loathsome  and  firightful  mein.  Let  all 
who  would  be  versed  in  the  secret  springs  of  human  conduct, 
study  the  "  Raphael  of  Essayists." 

Addison,  like  Raphael,  stands  at  the  head  of  his  art.  The 
same  originality  and  chasteness  of  design — ^the  same  grace,  del- 
icacy of  expression,  and  richness  of  coloring,  which  character- 
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ize  the  works  of  the  latter,  mark  his  sketches  of  life.  The  no- 
blest achievement  of  Raphael,  is  **  The  Mystery  of  the  Trans- 
figuration ;"  and  the  master  touches  in  that  divine  performance, 
are  the  celestial  glory  which  encircles  the  Savior,  and  the  severe 
and  god-like  majesty  enthroned  upon  his  brow.  So  we  may 
consider  the  sublimest  efforts  of  Addison  those  in  which  he 
seeks  to  embody  his  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
veiled  even  from  ongel-eye,  amid  the  splendors  of  his  eternal 
throne. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  Addison  simply  as  a  writer.  But 
we  should  do  injustice  to  our  feelings  and  tus  memory,  were  we 
to  close  here.  Addison  was  a  Christian.  A  deep  and  uniform 
principle  of  piety  brightened  his  course  through  life,  and  gilded 
with  a  heavenly  radiance  his  closing  hours.  The  most  memo- 
rable words  which  fell  from  his  lips  were  his  last :  •*  See  in 
what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.*' 

His  ashes  repose  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  mausoleum  of 
England's  illustrious  dead.  And  should  we  ever  be  permitted 
to  pace  those  gloomy  mansions,  we  would  pass  by  the  **  storied 
urn,"  the  **  gothic  sculpture,"  and  "  armorial  bearings,"  which 
emblazon  the  sepulchres  of  the  hero  and  the  prince,  to  stand  by 
the  tomb  of  Addison  ;  for 

"  Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die." 

We  would  recall  his  own  reflections,  when  wont  to  withdraw 
from  "  the  more  gay  and  delightfar  walks  of  nature,  to  con- 
template her  **  in  these  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes." 

**  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of 
envy  dies  in  me.  When  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful, 
every  inordinate  desire  goes  out.  When  I  meet  the  grief  of 
parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion. 
When  I  see  the  tombs  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow. 
When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I 
consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  who 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and 
debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the 
tombs,  of  some  who  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years 
ago,  I  consider  that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  eon- 
temporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together." 
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Addison,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  faults  as  a  writer, 
and  failings  as  a  man.  But  these  were  trivial,  compared  with 
his  excellencies  and  virtues.  As  his  literary  reputation  has 
been  maliciously  assailed,  so  his  moral  character  has  been  wan- 
tonly traduced  ;  though  his  detractors  have  never  been  able  to 
tarnish  the  lustre  either  of  his  genius  or  his  name.  E. 


REBECCA. 

"My  father's  chad  1 

But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 

I  am  not  to  his  maimers."  * 

The  human  character  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies— no  one 
of  which  is  more  palpable^  than  that  inherent  regard,  which 
every  one  has,  for  virtue  and  loveliness,  allhough  they  care  not 
to  cultivate  the  same  exalted  traits  in  their  own  characters.  It 
matters  not  in  whom  these  traits  are  found — ^whether  in  the  rich 
or  poor,  the  bond  or  free — every  honorable  mind  thrill  render  the 
homage  due  to  their  superior  nature.  Rarely,  indeed,  are  they 
to  be  found  among  the  crowds  of  the  busy  world,  rarely  among 
the  high  born  and  wealthy,  where  pride  and  arrogance  too  often 
usurp  the  places  which  the  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature  ought 
to  occupy.  Qftener,  far,  they  are  discovered  among  the  lowly 
and  the  poor,  the  despised  and  oppressed,  where  there  is  a 
keener  sensitiveness  to  virtue  and  honor,  than  finds  admission 
to  the  breasts  of  the  pampered  and  the  proud.  The  splendor 
of  rank  and  title,  and  the  dazzling  gUtter  of  wealth,  if  it  does 
not  entirely  conceal,  at  least  throws  a  veil  over  the  faults  and 
immoralities  of  the  noble  and  the  rich.  But  divest  the  lowly  of 
virtue,  and  their  greatest  treasure,  their  only  hope  and  consola- 
tion, are  for  ever  lost. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  real  life,  but  iu  imagination,  that  we 
must  search  for  a  perfect  exemplification  of  virtue.  For,  in  the 
latter,  it  can  be  entirely  separated  from  those  thousand  influ- 
ences, which,  in  real  Ufe,  either  singly  or  combined,  are  con- 
stantly exerted  for  its  destruction. 

Hence,  from  time  immemorial,  it  had  been  the  highest  aim  of 
the  poet  and  novelist,  to  produce  a  character  combining  perfect 
virtue  with  surpassing  beauty,  but  in  vain.  Not  one,  even  in  the 
loftiest  flights  of  imagination,  h^  conceived  of  such  an  embodi- 
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ment,  till  the  brilliant  genius  of  Scott  gave  to  the  world  its  love- 
liest conception,  the  Jewess  Rebecca. 

Long  ere  this,  Shakspeare,  the  great  master  of  human  nature, 
had  exhibited,  in  the  person  of  his  Shylock,  the  worst  and  most 
repulsive  features  of  the  Jewish  character,  though  he  had,  in 
some  degree,  atoned  for  the  faults  of  the  father,  by  the  virtue 
and  loveliness  of  the  daughter,  "  the  gentle  Jessica.**  But  it 
was  left  to  Scott  to  show,  that  though  the  Jew  was  despised  and 
oppressed,  the  hiss  and  reproach  of  the  world,  the  victim  of  an 
inevitable  destiny,  he  waa  yet  human,  and  could  exercise  the 
human  feelings  of  gratitude  and  liberality ;  and  that  the  Jewess, 
though  frowned  upon  and  scorned  by  the  Christian  maiden, 
could,  nevertheless,  be  noble,  high-spirited,  and  virtuous,  nay, 
more,  if  necessary,  die,  rather  than  submit  to  shame. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide,  in  what  circumstance,  or 
under  the  influence  of  what  feelings,  the  character  of  Rebecca 
is  worthy  of  the  most  admiration.  For,  whenever  she  is  intro- 
duced by  the  author,  so  constantly  does  he  keep  in  view  his  ob- 
ject, that  all  her  actions  and  words  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  most  exalted  principles  of  virtue.  He  represents  her  as 
conscious  of  the  detestation  and  scorn,  with  which  all  her  un- 
happy race  were  regarded,  and  consequently  did  not  consider 
her  personal  charms  alone  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  safety  from 
their  exhibition;  but  united  with  them  those  soft  and  conciliating 
graces,  which  all  of  her  sex  know  so  well  how  to  assume  or  lay 
aside,  when  occasion  requires.  She  makes  her  first  appearance 
at  the  tournament,  where  she  is  exposed  to  the  licentious  gaze 
and  ribald  jests  of  Prince  John  and  his  companions,  and  the 
still  coarser  jokes  of  Saxon  and  Norman  peasants.  She  clings, 
like  a  frightened  fawn,  to  the  protection  of  her  father,  who  is 
vainly  endeavoring  to  procure  a  place  for  his  lovely  daughter, 
among  those  who  styled  themselves  the  flowers  of  courtesy. 
Her  retiring  modesty,  and  the  evident  pain  which  her  situation 
caused  her,  at  length  dispelled  the  rancor  of  hatred,  and  gained 
for  her  what  neither  the  threats  of  the  Prince,  nor  the  yellow 
zechins  of  Isaac,  could  obtain.  The  beauty  of  her  form  and 
features  struck  the  spectators  with  surprise  and  admiration,  to 
such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  the 
solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  his  followers,  that  the  Prince 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  naming  her,  at  once,  as  the 
queen  of  love  and  beauty. 

We  will  pass  over  some  intermediate  scenes,  unimportant  in 
themselves,  but  investing  the  character  of  Rebecca  with  in- 
creasing interest,  and  refer  to  one,  where  she  appears  under 
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circumstances  peculiarly  interesting.  Her  care  and  protection 
of  the  wounded  Ivanhoe,  exhibiting  gratitude  and  disinterested 
benevolence,  so  unusual  to  one  of  her  nation,  though  fraught 
with  the  destruction  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  her  life, 
wrings  a  reluctant  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  hardest  heart. 
Here  arose  that  passion,  which  was  afterwards  to  rankle,  like  a 
barbed  arrow,  amid  the  life-strings  of  her  heart — ^to  dim  the 
flashes  of  her  raven  eye — to  blanch  the  richness  of  her  ruddy 
cheek,  and  forever  deprive  her  of  the  exercise  of  those  warm 
and  tender  affections,  peculiar  to  the  union  of  heart  with  heart. 
Insensible  to  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature,  must  be  the 
beart  which  can  follow  the  beautiful  Rebecca  through  the  vari- 
ous scenes  into  which  she  is  introduced,  fiction  though  it  be, 
without  sympathizing  deeply  in  her  trials  and  misfortunes,  and 
feeling  the  warm  blood  of  shame  an*  indignation  tingling  the 
cheek,  at  the  fanatic  bigotry  of  those  who  mis-styled  themselves 
Christians,  and  at  the  worse  than  brutal  conduct  of  those  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  titles  of  courteous  and  chivalrous, 
towards  this  helpless,  forlorn,  yet  lovely  daughter  of  wretched 
Israel. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  romance,  does  the 
character  of  Rebecca  appear  in  so  brilliant  colors,  or  elicit 
more  admiration,  than  in  the  scene  which  takes  place  between 
her  and  the  fierce  Templar,  in  the  castle  of  Front-de-Boeu£  In 
his  animated  description  of  that  scene,  the  gifted  author  would 
seem  to  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability, 
did  not  the  history  of^  the  past  afford  several  examples  of.  as 
fearless  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  females,  though  few  or  none 
for  the  same  noble  motive.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble, that  one  so  young,  so  lovely,  and  so  tender,  one  over  whom 
a  father's  and  a  mother's  watchful  c4re  had  been  exercised, 
"lest  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  her  gentle  face  too 
roughly,"  should  be  capable  of  such  an  high-souled  sense  of  honor, 
arid  of  such  fearlessness  in  preserving  it,  as  she  is  represented 
to  have  manifested  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a  matter  ot  no  small 
difficulty  to  decide  which  is  worthy  of  the  more  admiration, 
the  moral  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Jewess,  or  their  effect  on 
her  persecutor.  Behold  her  perched  upon  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  battlement,  "  blessing  her  God,  and  him  who  reared  the 
dizzy  tower  so  high,  that  naught  could  fall  from  it  and  live," 
wilUng  "  rather  to  trust  her  soul  with  God,  than  her  honor  with 
the  Templar ;"  and  then  look  upon  the  haughty  Knight,  but  the 
moment  before  secure  of  his  trembling  prey,  and  already,  in  an- 
ticipation, rioting  in  her  ravished  charms,  now  stooping  to  en- 
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treaty  and  remonstrance,  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  her 
whom  he  would  have  deprived  of  honor,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  she  now  dared  to  peril  her  young  life.  Yes,  the  proudest 
Knight  in  Christendom,  the  best  lance  of  the  Templars,  who 
never  had  bended  the  knee,  or  deigned  to  ask  a  favor  from  a 
fellow  mortal,  now  stooped  his  soul,  uncurled  the  haughty  lip, 
and  framed  his  accents  to  entreaty,  to  a  lowly  and  despised 
daughter  of  a  hated  race.  The  exhibition  of  so  much  unyield- 
ing virtue  and  heroism,  unsteeled  a  breast  "  long  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,"  and  barred  against  the  better  feelings  of  a  man. 
That  passion  for  her,  which  had  originated  in  brutal  lust,  was 
now  to  assume  a  nobler  name  ;  and  she,  whom  he  had  destined 
for  the  slave  of  his  desires,  was  to  become  the  mistress,  and 
hold  him  in  fetters  which  he  could  not  sever.  It  is  in  this  re- 
spect that  virtue  usually  achieves  her  noblest  triumphs.  When 
lust  and  crime,  unable  to  endure  the  brightness  of  its  exhibi- 
tion, shrink  abashed  from  its  presence,  ft  was  thus  with  Bois 
Guilbert ;  the  flush  of  shame  tinged  his  swarthy  cheek — ^the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  his  nature,  long  smothered  under  the  weight  of 
fierce  passion  and  insatiable  ambition,  predominated,  and  he 
felt  humbled,  stricken,  beneath  the  eye  of  her,  whom  but  a  mo- 
ment before  he  would  have  reft  of  her  brightest  ornament,  and 
then  cast  her,  like  a  loathsome  weed,  upon  the  world,  upon 
which  men  might  trample  with  impunity.  Under  the  influence 
of  better  feelings,  he  now  looked  upon  that  slight  and  fragile 
form,  standing  proudly  erect,  on  the  giddy  edge  of  the  lofty 
tower,  where  a  single  step,  the  least  tremor,  would  have  been 
certain  death,  as  something  more  than  human.  As  she  stood, 
with  uplifted  hands,  flashing  eye,  and  scornful  lip,  her  raven 
tresses  streaming  in  the  wind,  while  the  drapery  of  her  eastern 
costume  wound  in  graceful  folds  about  her  youthful  form,  he 
viewed  her  no  longer  as  his  victim,  but  as  one  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  existence.  All  meaner  feelings  were  merged  in  those 
of  admiration  of  her  fortitude,  and  joy  for  having  found  one 
possessing  a  courage  as  indomitable  as  his  own.  And  to  this 
alteration  in  his  feelings  and  sentiments  towards  her,  all  the 
subsequent  sufierings  of  Rebecca  are  to  be  attributed,  as  well 
as  his  own  sudden  and  untimely  fate. 

It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  for  Rebecca,  had  her  in- 
terview with  the  Templar  been  of  somewhat  longer  duration. 
For,  by  its  abrupt  termination,  she  was  called  to  a  scene  of  a 
far  more  pleasing  nature,  yet  whose  remote  consequences  were 
fraught  with  more  of  pain  and  anguish,  than  the  conduct  of  her 
licentious  oppressor  could  possibly  have  inflicted  upon  her.     She 
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%¥as  called  to  watch  by  the  side  of  the  wounded  Knight  of  Ivan- 
hoe,  where  that  spark  which  gratitude  and  kindness  had  been  in- 
strumental in  implanting  in  her  breast,  was  fanned  to  a  flame, 
so  bright  and  fierce  as  to  consume  every  thought  of  self,  and 
leave  only  those  of  warm  and  ardent  love.     But  of  this,  anon. 

The  last  scenes  in  which  Rebecca  is  introduced,  are  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  the  reader  finds  his  mind  wrought  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement,  by  the  alternate  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion and  pity — of  indignation  against  the  bigoted  Beaumonoir, 
whose  character,  though  high  wrought,  and  to  the  modem 
somewhat  unnatural,  is  nevertheless  not  all  a  fiction,  and  against 
her  ruthless  oppressor,  Bois  Guilbert,  and  of  pity  for  the  gentle 
sufferer.  The  fact  of  her  being  within  the  interdicted  limits  of  a 
Preceptory  of  the  Temple,  and  that,  too,  by  means  of  force,  when 
it  should  have  secured  for  her  the  pity  and  protection  of  the 
Grand  Master,  served  him  for  a  vile  pretext  to  arraign  one  so 
young,  so  beautifiil,  as  guilty  of  foul  crime.  And  why  ?  For- 
sooth, because  a  Jewess  and  a  stranger,  she  had  extended  the 
hand  of  charity,  and  applied  the  balm  of  healing  to  the  desti- 
tute and  wounded  Christian.  Was  this  the  chivalry,  this  the 
courtesy  of  vaunted  Knighthood  ?  Was  this  the  gallantry  of 
the  age,  which  boasted  its  high  regard  for  virtue  and  loveliness  ? 
Was  it  meet,  thus  to  crush  the  spirit  of  one  so  tender,  to  con- 
sign to  the  flames  one  so  young  and  beautiful,  because  she  was 
a  Jewess  and  unfriended  ?  So  thought  her  persecutors ;  but 
their  diabohcal  intentions  were  foiled  of  their  object,  by  means 
against  which  they  could  make  but  slight  resistance.  The  God 
of  her  fathers,  in  whom  she  had  placed  her  unwavering  confi- 
dence, appeared  for  her  deliverance.  The  wounded  Ivanhoe, 
who  owed  his  life  to  her  kind  care,  rushed  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  to  peril  it  again  in  her  defense.  But  the  prey  was  snatched 
from  his  grasp,  just  as  he  was  reaching  forth  to  seize  it.  The 
Templar  died  by  the  "judgment  of  God."  The  sympathetic 
reader,  however,  almost  wishes  that  the  event  could  have  been 
otherwise,  that  the  heroic  Richard  could  have  arrived  before 
his  more  ardent  friend,  and  made  the  Templar  feel  the  weight 
of  that  redoubted  arm,  which  never  struck  in  vain.  The  issue 
is,  however,  happy,  as  it  should  be,  and  such  an  one  as  none 
knew  better  how  to  produce  than  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Throughout  all  these  agitating  scenes,  the  accusation — the 
tiial — the  interviews  with  her  oppressor — the  lists  where  her 
innocence  was  to  be  established,  or  death  to  be  met,  the  char- 
acter of  Rebecca  is  maintained  and  carried  out  with  a  faithful- 
ness and  consistency  almost  miraculous.     The  courage  with 
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which  she  repulses  the  renewed  addresses  of  Bois  Guilbert,  and 
her  fortitude  in  rejecting  his  specious  proposals — ^her  keen  sense 
of  wrong,  and  virtuous  indignation  in  repelling  the  foul  charge 
alledged  against  her — her  meek  submission  to  the  cruel  sentence 
of  her  fanatical  judge — her  unflinching  confidence  in  (rod,  that 
he  would  assuredly  raise  her  up  a  champion  and  assert  her 
innocence — and  finally,  the  firmness,  almost  amounting  to  in- 
difference, with  which  she  viewed  the  horrid  preparations  made 
for  her  death,  invest  the  beautiful  Jewess  with  a  dignity  and 
sublimity  of  character  more  than  mortal,  and  the  perusal  of 
which,  leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  that  time  alone 
can  eradicate. 

During  the  confusion  which  naturally  attended  the  various 
political  movements  which  immediately  followed  these  events, 
the  author  has  skillfully  withdrawn  Rebecca,  without  diminish- 
ing the  interest  of  the  tale,  or  impairing  the  natural  order  and 
course  of  events.  Indeed,  in  this  he  has  given  another  proof 
of  that  consummate  skill  with  which  he  drew  his  characters, 
and  brought  them  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  single  object  he  has  constantly  kept  in  view.  He 
never  permits  his  scenes  or  characters  to  pall  upon  us.  We 
never  grow  weary  of  any  one  of  them,  but  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  they  are  necessarily  withdrawn,  we  regret 
their  absence,  and  wait  anxiously  for  their  re-appearance.  And 
when  least  expected,  they  again  appear  in  far  more  interesting 
circumstances  than  they  left  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  chief 
beauty  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  characters.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing interest  which  he  weaves  into  the  tale  and  throws 
around  each  character,  takes  captive  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  leads  him  to  expect  a  denouement  proportionably  beautiful 
and  interesting.  And  he  is  never  disappointed,  unless  agreeably 
so.  It  is  thus  in  the  present  instance.  Her  innocence  estab- 
lished, and  herself  returned  to  her  father  and  his  people — ^the 
gallant  Richard  again  seated  on  his  throne — Wilfred  reconciled 
to  his  father,  and  united  to  her  to  whom  from  youth  his  heart 
had  paid  unceasing  homage,  it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that 
the  Jewess  could  a^ain  be  introduced,  so  as  to  impart  any  ad- 
ditional interest  to  uie  narrative.  But  just  as  it  appears  about 
to  terminate,  Rebecca  returns,  and  passes  through  a  scene, 
which,  for  interest  and  depth  of  feeling,  surpasses  all  that  pre- 
cede. 

The  persecutions  to  which  himself  and  daughter  were  sub- 
jected, and  the  insecurity  attending  his  life  and  wealth,  at  length 
induced  the  old  Jew  to  purchase,  in  another  land,  and  from  the 
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heathen  Moslem,  that  security,  which .  neither  weaUh  nor  en- 
treaty could  obtain  from  the  more  barbarous  Christian.  About 
to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  land  where  she  had  endured  such 
strange  vicissitudes,  and  around  which,  also,  clustered  the  pleas- 
antest  associations  of  her  life,  one  sweet,  yet  melancholy  duty  re- 
mained to  Rebecca.  She  would  thank  her  noble  deliverer,  and 
impart  to  him  some  token,  which  should  testify  her  own  grati- 
tude, and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  memorial  when  she  should 
be  far  away.  With  this  object  was  also  united  another,  so  pe- 
culiar to  her  gentle  sex.  She  would  behold  the  beautiful  Rom- 
na,  of  whose  charms  fame  had  so  loudly  spoken,  and  converse 
with  her,  who  held  that  place  in  the  heart  and  by  the  side  of 
Ivanhoe,  which  she  would  fain  have  occupied  herself.  When 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  fair  descendant  of  Alfred, 
though  no  word  declares  directly  her  passion  for  Wilfred,  yet 
the  trembling  accents — the  suppressed  emotion,  denoting  the 
**  pangs  that  rent  her  heart  in  twain" — the  moumfulness  of  her 
manner,  and  her  proposed  relinquishment  of  the  world,  all  too 
clearly  revealed  that  crushing  of  hope  and  brokenness  of  heart, 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  unrequited  affection.  She 
entered  but  to  bear  her  gift,  say  farewell,  and  then  depart,  fear- 
ful lest  her  weakness  should  betray  her  to  the  indulgence  of 
emotions  which  she  would  gladly  have  suppressed,  though  the 
life-strings  of  her  heart  had  sundered  in  the  effort  But  she 
yet  remained,  as  though  unwilling  to  tear  herself  forever  from 
a  spot,  hallowed  as  the  home  of  her  first,  her  only  love.  And 
as  she  lingered,  visions  of  the  past  rose  involuntarily  before  her 
mind,  with  all  the  vividness  of  present  reality.  The  lists  at 
Ashby — the  sick  chamber  at  Torquilstone — the  dreadful  scenes 
at  Templestowe,  rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  the  recollection 
opened  the  fountains  of  her  eyes.  By  a  desperate  eflfort  she 
recovered  her  self-possession  sufl[iciently  to  bid  the  lady  of  Ivan- 
hoe farewell,  and  to  withdraw  herself  from  scenes,  where  every 
object  served  but  to  augment  her  pain,  and  remind  her  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  all  her  youthful  hopes  and  affections. 

In  the  character  of  Rebecca,  we  have  depicted,  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  that  noblest  ornament  of  the  female,  virtue  in  its 
highest  degree.  And  probably  no  author  has  ever  accomplished 
more  for  raising  the  standard  of  virtue  in  the  female  character, 
and  towards  softening  down  the  asperity  of  that  feeling,  with 
which  the  unhappy  Israelite  is  regarded,  even  to  this  day.  None 
can  study  this  character  but  to  admire  and  love  it,  and  none  can 
admire  it  but  to  regard  her  lowly  race  with  feelings  of  com- 
passionate interest.  In  this  manner,  Scott,  by  this  his  chef" 
(Tasuvre,  has  been  the  cause  of  more  positive  good,  than  usually 
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falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mere  novelist.  And  it  ill  becomes  those 
who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  business  of  censors  of 
public  morals,  to  lay  the  rude  hand  of  prejudice  on  a  character 
so  faultless  as  this.  They  may  assail  it  as  a  fiction,  and  as  one 
calculated  to  raise  false  emotions  in  the  human  heart,  but  their 
assaults  will  recoil  with  ten  fold  force  upon  themselves.  For  the 
character  of  Rebecca  is  natural,  and  being  so,  will  ever  hold  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  great,  long  after  thousands  of  the  ephemeral  works  of  the 
day,  on  which  they  have  placed  their  seal  of  approval,  shall 
have  been  consigned  to  merited  oblivion.  W. 


THE  THUNDER-CLOUD, 


POSTICAI.      ADTBHTURC. 


I  pfiOMiBKD  a  lady  to  write  her  a  poem. 

And  that  on  a  thunder-cloud  black  as  my  hat, 
But  I'm  sure  she  could  never  once  think  of  imposing 

A  task  that  would  level  Parnassus  all  flat. 

For  I  could  ne'er  mount  to  those  cloud-rolling  heights, 

Nor  stretch  on  the  pinions  of  fancy  away, 
But  should  have  to  resort  to  my  spade  and  pick-axe. 

And  drive  at  the  old  mountain  as  potters  would  clay  ? 

But  <*  poeta  non  fit**~he  is  not  a  fit  poet. 
Who  breaks  his  engagements  with  one  of  the  fair. 

Or  refuses  to  venture  the  heights  of  Parnassus, 
And  catch  the  sweet  music  of  stars  that  are  there. 

Then  away  to  the  thunder-cloud  rolling  on  high. 

And  bellowing  loud  in  its  impotent  wrath. 
While  the  God  of  the  tempest  is  sweeping  the  sky, 

And  directing  the  storm  in  its  desolate  path. 

Ah !  now  I  am  borne  in  my  pinionless  flight. 

And  the  lightnings  are  round  in  their  fiery  play. 
Far  onward  I  sweep  through  their  storm-cleaving  height. 

To  the  bosom  of  Ught  and  the  regions  of  day. 

But  hold !    I  remember  of  genius  'tis  said. 

It  goes  up  in  a  rocket — comes  down  in  a  stick. 
Yet  alas !  the  attraction  of  earth  I  have  fled. 

And  now  bound  for  the  moon,  am  a  gone  lunatic !  Iqh. 
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WORDSWORTH. 

'*  The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.*' 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  new 
school  of  poetry  in  England.  Cowper,  Thomson,  Byron,  and 
Hemans,  have  successively  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  with 
them  the  style  of  poetry  which  they  originated,  and  in  turn 
adopted.  The  mantle  of  their  genius  has  fallen  on  other,  and 
not  less  worthy  successors.  Three  individuals  at  present  share 
the  empire  of  poetic  mind  in  England — Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  the  Lake 
Poets ;  to  these  we  may  also  add  Shelley,  whose  writings,  though 
less  popular  in  their  nature,  still  exert  an  important  influence  on 
the  character  of  European  mind.  Their  poetry  may  be  char- 
acterized, in  one  word,  as  that  of  the  refined  philosophic  mind. 
Eschewing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  beaten  track  of  poesy,  and  on 
the  other  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  they  have  struck  out  for 
themselves  a  new  path  in  song,  and  have  erected  a  system, 
which,  though  not  complete,  perhaps,  in  all  its  parts,  deserves 
alike  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  the  enthusiast,  and  philan- 
thropist. 

Our  object  at  present,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  speak  of 
the  character  of  the  Lake  School  in  general,  as  of  one  or  two 
individuals  connected  with  that  school.  At  present,  we  name 
Wordsworth,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  intrinsic  merit, 
but  as  aflbrding  the  most  favorable  example  of  the  school  in 
question.  Far  removed  from  the  extravagant  materialism  of 
Southey  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abstract  spirituality  of  Cole- 
ridge on  the  other,  he  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the 
two,  partaking  at  once  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  both. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  poet  of  the  present  age,  whose  writings 
are  less  appreciated,  because  less  understood,  than  Wordswor^. 
This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  man,  in  part 
also  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  style,  as  admitting  of 
little  variety  or  elegance  of  expression ;  for  ourselves,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
poetic  theory,  as  precluding  at  once  the  popular  success  above 
mentioned.  And  here,  as  we  are  upon  the  subject,  we  may  as 
well  at  once  give  our  ideas  in  respect  to  poets  and  poetry. 
Theory,  in  any  thing,  is  disagreeable  enough — ^in  poetry  it  is 
peculiarly  odious.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  poetry  as 
the  outflowing  of  the  human  heart — the  language  of  nature  and 
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passion,  and  are  at  once  shocked  at  the  idea  of  method  or  re- 
straint. When,  therefore,  a  poet  speaks  of  theory,  as  applied 
to  poetry  and  poetic  composition,  our  minds  naturally  revert  to 
the  springs  and  wires  which  regulate  the  action  of  the  machine. 
True,  poetry  at  best  is  an  illusion  ;  but  what  satisfaction  would 
it  be  to  an  audience,  convulsed  with  emotion  by  the  representa- 
tion of  Hamlet  or  Lear,  to  be  told  that  it  was  only  an  artificial 
performance  ?  And  how  would  the  plaintive  accents  of  Tasso, 
or  the  "  sweet  sonnets  of  Petrarch,**  affect  our  minds,  did  we 
know  that  these  last  were  only  got  up  for  the  occasion  ?  Nay, 
more,  how  must  the  poetical  effusions  of  Wordsworth  himself 
appear,  distributed  into  poems  of  the  fancy,  the  affections,  and 
the  imagination  ? 

To  return  to  Wordsworth's  Poetic  Theory.  He  contends,  in 
general,  that  the  language  of  prose  and  poetry  are  the  same ; 
and  still  further,  "  that  a  proper  poetic  diction  is  a  language 
taken  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  general,  in  their  natural  con- 
versation, under  the  influence  of  natural  feehngs."  And  first, 
as  respects  the  first  statement,  viz.  that  the  language  of  prose 
and  poetry  are  the  same.  Is  this  so  ?  we  ask.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  prose  and  poetry  as  two  distinct  ele- 
ments— ^the  one  the  language  of  the  understanding,  the  other 
that  of  the  passions,  and  as  such,  not  to  be  blended  in  their  cha- 
racter. Nay,  more,  we  go  still  farther,  and  recognize  in  the 
constitution  of  each  individual,  a  prosaic  or  poetic  organiza- 
tion, which  being  primitive  in  its  character,  informs  and  directs 
the  whole  being.  True ;  and  so  also  may  our  poet  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  Wherein,  then,  we  again  ask,  since  the  elements 
themselves  are  thus  distinct,  consists  the  propriety  of  transfer- 
ring the  language  of  the  one  to  the  other  ?  Has  prose  in  itself 
no  language  ?  Is  it  the  sta^ant  pool  of  thought  ?  Nay,  more, 
has  poetry  no  language  ?  Is  it  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  soul  ? 
We  cannot  believe  it.  Sublime  feelings  must  naturally  clothe 
themselves  in  sublime  language,  and  the  language  of  poetry,  as 
the  expression  of  those  feelings,  must  be  in  like  manner  sublime. 

Again:  "  a  proper  poetic  diction  is  a  language  taken  from  the 
mouths  of  men  in  general,  in  their  natural  conversation,  under 
the  influence  of  natural  feelings."  Our  remarks  on  this  point 
must  be  necessarily  brief.  The  error,  we  conceive,  lies  here— 
not  in  adopting  the  language  of  natural  feeling  as  a  proper  po- 
etic diction,  but  in  supposing  every  feeling  of  the  mind  to  be 
essentially  poetic.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prose 
in  our  existence — actions  which  will  not  admit  of  any  deCTee  of 
coloring,  and  such  cannot  be  dignified  by  any  poetic  diction. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  we  find 
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many  passages  of  this  nature,  purporting  to  be  poetry,  which 
are  in  fact  Bothing  but  sheer  prose,  and  no  coloring  of  the  im- 
agination can  render  them  otnerwise.  But,  again,  why  the  lan- 
guage of  "  men  in  general  ?"  Is  there,  then,  no  difference  be- 
tween the  educated  and  the  uneducated  mind  7  And  may  not 
the  language  of  the  one  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  other  ?  As 
Coleridge  truly  remarks,  "  the  language  of  Milton  is  more  that 
of  real  life  than  the  language  of  a  cottager."  But  we  forbear. 
Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  has  treated  this  subject 
more  ably  in  a  few  words  than  could  be  done  in  a  thousand. 

There  is  one  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mind  forci- 
bly, in  perusing  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  viz.  that  we  seem 
to  perceive,  as  it  were,  a  revival  of  the  old  English  poesy — the 
age  of  Chaucer  and  Sydney  and  Spenser.  Not,  indeed,  that 
we  behold  the  same  form  of  the  poetic  spirit  as  existed  in  that 
age,  but  rather  its  reproduction,  under  a  different  form,  in  the 
pages  of  our  poet.  And  no  wonder,  for  Wordsworth  himself 
drank  deeply  of  that  fount,  and  ever  delighted  to  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  the  old  English  poesy.  Nay,  more,  under- 
neath this  cause  lies  hidden  another,  and  deeper  one,  relating 
to  the  progress  of  poetry  itself.  The  poetry  of  these  ages  was 
essentially  one  and  the  same — the  only  difference  lay  in  the 
character  of  its  manifestation.  The  poetry  of  Chaucer  was 
rude  and  unpolished,  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived — that  of  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  pol- 
ished and  refined,  fitted  to  the  refinement  of  a  succeeding  age. 
The  former  dealt  chiefly  in  externals,  the  latter  in  internals;  yet 
both  described  the  life  of  poetry.  In  short,  the  change,  if  such 
there  was,  was  less  accidental,  than  an  essential  part  of  the 
progress  of  poetry  itself.  And  Wordsworth,  in  modeling  his 
own  upon  the  old  English  poesy,  was  instrumental  in  effecting 
that  change. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Madame  De  Stael,  that  **  of  all  the  arts, 
Poetry  is  that  which  borders  most  closely  on  the  province  of 
reasoning."  The  power  of  influencing  the  passions,  of  sway- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  by  the  exhibition  of  human 
feeling,  which  characterizes  the  poet,  is  such  only  as  can  be- 
^ong  to  the  philosopher,  who  has  analyzed  deeply  the  charac- 
ter of  the  human  heart,  and  the  motives  by  which  it  is  influ- 
enced to  action.  Thus,  also,  in  the  present  instance.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Wordsworth  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  po- 
etry, that  a  separation  of  either  would  be  fatal.  We  have  said 
the  philosophy  of  Wordsworth — such  is  it,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  In  this  respect  does  he  differ  materially  from  Cole- 
ridge, whose  philosophy  too  often  rises  into  transcendentalism, 
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and  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  material,  into  the 
purely  spiritual — ^the  last  emphatically  his  peculiar  element.  No 
one,  indeed,  who  has  perused  attentively  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge, more  particulariy  his  Table  Talk,  and  drank  deeply  of 
his  spirit,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  entire  spirituality  of  the  man, 
as  above  mentioned.  We  feel,  as  it  were,  elevated  to  a  higher 
region — to  stand  even  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and 
can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the  spot  on  which  we  stand 
is  not  **  holy  ground."    Not  so  with  Wordsworth. 

"  Staading  on  earth,  nor  rapt  above  the  pole. 
More  safe  he  sang  with  mortal  voice." 

He  is  indeed  spiritual,  but  bis  is  a  lowlier  creed — ^the  spiritu- 
alized essence  of  humanity.  Man — ^his  ori^n  and  destiny — 
life,  death,  and  immortality — such  are  the  subjects  on  which  he 
delights  to  employ  his  Muse,  and  pour  forth  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind.  And  no  philosopher  has  ever  plunged  deeper  into 
the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  than  has  Wordsworth,  in  seeking 
to  unweave  this  tangled  web  of  our  existence,  and  to  trace  to 
their  source  the  hidden  windings  of  the  soul.  He  saw,  as  who 
may  not,  in  the  constitution  ofman's  being,  and  its  relation  to 
other  beings,  matter  to  stir  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  soul, 
and  to  rouse  to  action  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  mind  within 
us.     Listen  to  his  own  expressive  language : 

*'  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  Cometh  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy !" 

Hence,  emphatically,  in  many  instances,  the  power  of  his  poetry 
over  the  mind — he  has  but  to  touch  the  chord,  and  the  vibrations 
are  felt  from  heart  to  heart 

Again :  Wordsworth  is  eminently  a  reflective  poet.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  contemplation  simply,  but  reflection — ^the  power 
of  turning  the  mind  in,  as  it  were,  upon  itself  and  of  inspecting 
its  own  operations.  Coleridge  may  indeed  possess  a  large  share 
of  this  attribute,  but  in  him  reflection  becomes  abstraction^  and 
the  sober  deductions  of  reason  the  vagaries  of  a  wild,  transcen- 
dental philosophy.    Indeed,  Coleridge  may  be  said  to  have  Uved 
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in  a  world  of  his  own,  whose  denizens  are  not  men  of  flesh  and 
bloody  but  passions,  desires,  and  feelings,  embodied  in  substan- 
tial forms  of  existence.  It  is  obvious,  that  with  such  a  mind, 
the  material,  as  such,  can  have  little  to  do,  the  only  laws  it  re- 
cognizes being  those  of  mind  itself — its  only  Deity,  pure  intel- 
lect Not  so  with  Wordsworth.  To  him  the  external  is  ever 
the  image  of  the  internal — and  if  he  looks  upon  the  life  of  na- 
ture without,  it  is  only  as  shadowing  forth  the  deeper  life  with- 
in. To  a  mind  thus  constituted,  every  object  in  nature  or  art, 
can  afibrd  material  for  thought  and  reflection — a  flower,  a  leaf, 
nay,  even  a  pebble,  can  draw  from  their  hidden  source, 

"  Thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Nay,  more, 

"  It  sees  in  life, 
A  nobler  life — in  matter  softer  tints, 
In  mind  a  mightier  spirit,  and  in  song 
It  hears  a  deeper  tone — a  livelier  echo 
Than  strikes  the  sense  of  dull  mortality." 

There  is  something,  indeed,  afiecting  in  the  allusions  of  our 
poet  to  the  objects  of  his  earlier  years,  as  instanced  in  his  "  Po- 
ems referring  to  the  period  of  childhood,"  and  we  envy  not  that 
man  who  has  so  far  outlived  the  aflections  of  his  childhood,  as 
to  be  unable  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  poet : 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  was  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 
Or  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; 
And  1  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

Finally :  Wordsworth  is  emphaticsJly  the  Poet  of  Humanity* 
This  may  be  regarded  as  his  crowning  excellence.  The  spirit 
which  animates  nis  works,  is  that  which  of  old  echoed  through 
the  hills  of  Judea,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
It  is  this  which  breathes  in  every  line,  pervades  every  sen- 
tence, and  leads  us  to  love  the  poet  for  himself.  Hear  it,  as  it 
breaks  forth  in  the  following  language : 

"to  TOVSMAIVT   l'OUVX&TVBS. 

"  Toussaint,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men ! 
Whether  the  whistling  rustic  bend  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless  den ; — 
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O  miaerahle  chieftain !  where  and  when 

Wilt  thou  find  patience  1    Yet  die  not ;  do  thou 

Wear  rather  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow ; 

Though  fallen  in  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 

Idvc,  and  take  comfort.    Thou  has  left  behind 

Powers  that  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth,  and  sides. 

There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 

That  will  forget  thee ;  thou  hast  great  allies  ; 

Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 

And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind." 

Wordsworth !  well  may  the  world  call  thee  the  Poet  of  Hu- 
manity. RiENZI. 


PERVERTED  GENIUS. 

"  Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity." — Meamre  far  Mtanure. 

There  is  no  servitude  more  abject,  than  that  of  yielding  to 
an  inclination  to  praise  that,  which,  were  we  to  duly  heed  the 
promptings  of  our  nobler  nature,  we  should  condemn ;  since  it 
IS  a  triumph  of  fancy  over  reason— of  passion  over  judgment. 
As  we  contemplate  the  productions  of  some  stupendous  genius, 
with  feelings  akin  to  adoration,  we  ought  not  to  yield  to  the 
transport,  until  we  are  certified  that  these  efforts  of  mind  are 
aimed  at  worthy  objects — that  their  greatness  will  also  bear  the 
test  o{  goodness.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  talents  ought 
to  be  estimated  according  to  their  application.  When  a  person 
is  heard,  without  restriction,  extolling  the  splendors  of  some 
brilliant  intellect,  whose  blaze  is  tarnished  by  the  unhallowed 
smoke  of  moral  debasement,  it  reminds  one  of  some  admirer  of 
terrific  nature,  who  stands  near  a  volcano  during  its  violent 
eruption,  rapt  with  the  dread  magnificence  of  the  scene  beyond 
the  power  of  fleeing  from  the  hot  flood  of  lava,  which  is  show- 
ered around,  and  will  soon  overwhelm  him.  Since  we  deem 
such  to  be  the  peril  of  ardent  lovers  of  the  master-minds  who 
form  the  theme  of  this  article,  perhaps  our  offense  is  venial, 
when  with  our  clumsy  hand  we  presume  to  pluck  feathers  from 
the  wing  of  a  muse  of  fire,  or  with  awkward  brush  to  daub  the 
pencilings  of  gorgeous  romance. 

Byron  and  Bulwer !  through  a  vile  prostitution  of  transcend- 
ant  genius,  a  Scylla  and  a  Charybdis  in  the  sea  of  corruption ! 
The  choice  between  them,  witii  regard  to  the  moral  character 
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of  their  writings,  seems,  at  first  glance,  like  that  between  hang- 
ing and  the  bowstring — either  inevitable  death.  A  comparison 
between  their  respective  talents  could  not  be  instituted,  without 
arrant  injustice  to  the  poet ;  but  their  productions  are  deeply 
imbued  with  one  quality  in  common — a  tendency  to  garnish 
and  flatter  vice,  although  they  have  pursued  different  routes  to 
reach  the  same  gaol.  Let  us  endeavor  to  discover  in  what  this 
difference  consists. 

When  we  weigh  the  motives,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
have  actuated  each,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  feel  bound  to 
pass  the  severer  condemnation  on  the  novelist.  He  seems  like 
one  who  has  reveled  in  vice,  and  would  fain  convince  us  that 
there  are  forbidden  sweets,  far  more  delicious  to  the  appetite 
than  those  which  are  not  illicit,  and  that  if  we  partake  we  "shall 
not  surely  die."  Byron  appears  to  have  written  as  he  wrote 
for  the  purpose  of  disburdening,  as  far  as  he  might,  his  sur- 
charged spirit,  from  those  feelings,  which,  if  suffered  to  chafe 
and  fret,  pent  up  within  his  breast,  would  have  driven  him  to 
madness.  He  therefore  gives  us  a  history  of  the  course  to 
which  he  owes  his  cheerless  situation,  and  strives  to  prove  that 
he  has  been  egregiously  wronged.  Perhaps  the  difference  be- 
tween the  principles  ^upon  which  Byron  and  Bulwer  have  acted, 
may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the  motives  of  two  classes  of  ine- 
briates. Some  drink  to  drown  care,  by  steeping  their  senses  in 
the  oblivious  draught,  while  others  drain  the  poisonous  bowl  for 
the  love  of  the  potion  which  it  contains.  Not  that  Byron  wrote 
solely  to  relieve  his  mind,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  long- 
ing for  revenge  on  the  world,  for  having  made  him  an  outcast, 
entered  into  his  heart,  as  he  seized  his  licentious  pen. 

Bulwer  is  known  to  be  a  positive  infidel.  He  deals  in  some- 
thing marvelously  like  high-nanded  blasphemy,  in  some  parts  of 
his  works ;  intimates  a  belief  in  fatality  and  various  delusive 
theories,  which,  like  noxious  worms,  are  constantly  bent  on 
gnawing  into  the  roots  of  religious  truth.  Byron  is  a  confessed 
believer  in  the  scriptures,  although  he  too  has  been  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  and  has  acted  contrary  to  his  convictions.  Yet, 
with  all  that,  we  are  firmly  assured  that  he  possessed  man 
enough  to  make  a  Christian  of,  had  age  been  granted  him  to 
cool  the  fervor  of  an  overwrought  sensitiveness,  and  friends  to 
direct  him  right. 

The  writings  of  Byron  are  perhaps  less  directly  dangerous 
than  those  of  bulwer,  since  the  former  are  too  high  for  the  set- 
tled girasp  of  an  ordinary  mind.  Although  he  gives  expression 
to  very  many  feelings  with  which  all  are  more  or  less  touched, 
he  is  especially  for  those,  whose  sensibilities  are  more  ezqui- 
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sitely  tODed  than  those  of  the  multitude — ^who,  besides  their 
susceptibility  to  the  customary  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
are  awake  to  the  nicest  impressions  from  things  more  abstract 
and  immaterial.  He  might  touch  the  deepest,  fullest  chord  in 
his  own  heart,  and  hear  scarcely  a  single  responsive  echo  from 
another.  While  Bulwer  exerts  his  mightiest  influence  over  the 
common  mind,  Byron,  the  **  god  of  the  soul's  deep  feeling^; — as 
we  once  heard  him  called  in  conversation — cannot  be  fathomed 
by  the  vulgar  ken.  The  learned  and  highly  intelligent,  it  is 
true,  will  best  appreciate  the  excellencies  of  Bulwer's  style,  his 
consummate  address  in  weaving  his  plot,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius;  but  it  belongs  to  the  less  cultivated  to  be  enchanted 
with  the  magic  witchery  of  the  narrative.  As  the  poor  appren- 
tice, who  had  witnessed  the  performance  of  the  "  Beggar's  Op- 
era," immediately  expended  the  last  shilling  of  his  earnings  in 
purchasing  a  pair  of  pistols,  that  he  might  away  to  the  green- 
wood and  gain  the  renown  of  a  jovial  and  generous  outlaw ; — 
so  a  person  of  judgment  at  all  infirm,  might,  after  the  perusal 
of  Bulwer's  novels,  long  to  become  a  libertine,  run  riot  in  win- 
ning and  despoiling  the  victims  of  misplaced  affection,  and,  af- 
ter that  these  youthful  follies  had  lost  their  zest,  subside  into  a 
manly  gravity  and  patriarchal  discretion.  From  some  of  Bul- 
wer's  works,  it  does  really  appear  as  if  he  were  laboring  to 
prove,  that  anv  man  may  run  a  race  of  the  most  abandoned 
dissipation,  and  when  cloyed  become  a  saint 

Byron  invests  his  lawless  heroes  in  all  the  exquisite  imagery 
of  true-bom  poesy,  or  in  the  fantastic  drapery  so  readily  sup- 
plied by  a  wayward  imagination.  By  this  means  he  fixes  our 
attention  almost  exclusively  on  the  persons,  but  Bulwer  partially 
diverts  our  minds  from  the  deliberate  contemplation  of  char- 
acter, by  placing  his  hero  amid  all  the  varieties  of  circumstance, 
the  stirring  chances  of  adventure,  which  conspire  to  impart  its 
charm  to  fiction.  Byron  is  dwelling  more  minutely  on  the 
feelings  of  the  man,  while  Bulwer  is  roving  into  every  bye-path 
of  adventitious  incident 

In  perusing  the  works  of  Byron,  we  are  frequently  constrained 
to  drop  the  book,  and  admiringly  contemplate  the  genius  of  him, 
who  could  so  probe  and  portray  the  deepest  emotions  which 
afifect  the  human  heart  By  exhibiting  thrilling  scenes,  sus- 
pending the  curiosity,  and  employing  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
romance,  Bulwer  directs  our  minds  aside  from  the  narrator  to 
the  narrative. 

The  novelist,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  assures  us  that  "  every 
weed  in  the  great  thoroughfare  of  life  has  its  honey,  which  obser- 
vation may  extract"    This  is  undeniably  trae ;  yet  we  cannot 
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accord  him  our  approval,  when,  in  pursuance  of  this  profound 
dogma,  he  would  administer  to  us  the  noisome  weeds  all  sat- 
urated with  venom,  that  we,  at  great  risk  of  being  poisoned, 
may  enjoy  the  little  honey  which  they  contain  i  He  would, 
apparently,  have  us  plunge  into  the  lowest  depths  of  folly  and 
degradation,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lash  so  applied  to  us 
wmie  there,  that  we  may  be  sure  to  avoid  the  like  situation  in 
future.  This  is  the  most  idle  specimen  of  the  vindication  of 
the  means  by  the  end,  within  our  knowledge,  and  with  equal 
absurdity  he  sets  at  defiance  that  excellent  maxim — ^  prevention 
is  better  than  cure."  Folly  and  vice  will  ever  prove  dangerous 
beasts  to  try  the  mettle  of. 

Bulwer  frequently  manifests  a  propensity  to  justify  glaring 
vices,  by  their  association  with  distinguished  virtues.  .That 
human  character  is  composed  of  good  and  bad  qualities — ^that 
none  are  so  perfect  as  to  be  without  their  faults,  it  would  be 
"  worse  than  in  vain"  to  deny.  But  the  theory  of  the  human 
soul  has  never  yet  been  so  far  resolved  into  a  mathematical  sci- 
ence, that  the  above  acknowledgment  must  be  followed  by  this 
corollary — virtues  cancel  vices.  While  many  of  Byron's  heroes 
possess  a  name  like  that  of  his  own  "  Corsair" — 

"  Link'd  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes,** 

Bulwer  contrives  that  his  favorite  characters  shall  have  but  one 
error,  and  then  labors  to  show  that  this  single  imperfection, 
however  great,  mars  not  at  all  the  symmetry  of  their  conduct. 
Bulwer  has  revived  a  species  of  romances,  which  the  more 
moral  taste  that  characterized  a  certain  period  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  has  more  or  less  pervaded  the  present,  had  well 
nigh  exploded.  The  majority  of  novelists,  during  the  time 
mentioned,  have  been  content  to  dally  with  the  less  dangerous 
passions  of  the  reader's  heart — such  as  curiosity,  adventurous- 
ness,  sentimental  pity,  and  not  seldom,  resentment,  which  they 
have  genel-ally-  taken  care  to  direct  where  it  is  merited.  But 
Bulwer  has  restored  the  antique,  faded  paintings  of  voluptuous 
description,  and  touched  sensibilities,  which,  when  once  aroused, 
are  not  readily  lulled  to  lethargy.  It  is  vain  to  endeavor  to 
palliate  such  a  course  of  action,  by  alledging  that  the  design  is 
to  initiate  the  artless  into  the  mysteries  of  villainy,  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  penetrate  and  shun  them,  for  familiarity 
with  the  workings  of  vice,  thus  obtained,  is  at  best  no  more 
than  prudence  acquired  at  the  cost  of  delicacy.  Though  it 
may  convince  the  reason  that  the  proper  course  is  to  resist,  yet 
it  is  insidiously  urging  the  passions  to  yield. 
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'*  Vice  is  a  monster  of  lo  hideovs  mien. 
That  to  be  Wed  needs  bm  to  be  seen : 
Bat  seen  too  oft— 4aiiuliar  with  ber  fiuse — 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.** 

Although  we  esteem  highly  the  spirit  of  the  poet-philosopher 
in  the  above  lines,  yet  we  cannot  rally  agree  with  him  in  the 
sequence  which  he  has  established;  to  wit:  ^pity^  follows 
^  endurance  f  but  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  emotions 
are  dependent  on  different  causes  and  circumstances,  and  that 
here  one  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  between  Byron  and 
Bulwer.  The  latter,  by  his  specious  attempts  to  gloss  over  and 
cancel  great  crimes,  by  compounding  them  wiSi  remarkable 
virtues,  may  lead  us  imperceptibly  to  endure  vice — ^to  survey  it 
with  complacency — which  state  of  feeling  is  of  itself  without  any 
intermediate  step,  the  harbinger  of  our  speedily  lovinff  depravity. 
Byron,  by  deepening  the  dye  of  the  injustice,  which,  as  he 
strives  to  convince  us,  is  heaped  upon  the  devoted  head  of  him, 
who  has  madly  given  passion  the  reins ;  and  by  picturin£[  the 
remorse  of  the  voluptuary  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  breathings 
of  his  own  heart,  awakens  every  morbid  sensibility,  and  excites 
in  many  minds  an  imbecile  compassion  for  the  most  abandoned 
roue«  Some  writer  has  remarked,  that  the  feeling  most  akin  to 
love  is  pity,  and,  deeming  this  to  be  true,  the  greater  condem- 
nation, m  this  view  of  the  respective  influence  of  Byron  and 
Bulwer,  falls  upon  the  poet 

Thus  we  see  that  the  writings  of  Bulwer,  by  acting  directly 
on  the  common  mind,  make  a  wide  wreck  of  morality.  Those 
of  Byron,  although  they  exert  their  full  influence  on  but  few, 
yet  as  those  few  are  most  capable  of  transmitting  the  evil  to 
others,  also  open  a  channel  wide  and  deep  for  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruption. Byron  is  the  less  insidious.  Bidwer  strews  both  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  libertine's  course  with  the  brightest 
flowers  from  the  lap  of  fancy,  and  thus  entices  us  to  tresul  the 
same  gay  path.  As  a  father,  who  would  cheer  his  son  to  chiv- 
alrous deeds,  does  not  tell  him  that  all  is  secure  and  pleasant  in 
the  warrior's  Ufe,  but  displays  the  scars  which  he  has  himself 
received  in  many  a  fearful  encounter,  and  then  enjoins  upon  him 
to  despise  such  things,  so  does  Byron  set  forth  in  the  boldest  relief 
the  torments  of  a  "  mind  diseased,"  and  all  the  harrowing  con- 
sequences of  an  abandoned  career,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  dares 
us  to  follow  him.  But  whoever  strives  to  emulate  either,  will 
find  occasion  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  him,  whose  nurslings 
both  poet  and  novelist  have  been, 

"Which  way  I  fly  is  hcU!'* 

LUCB. 
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LINES 

:  DX1.TH  or  JOHH  JU  ADAMf ,   A  mntlKE  OT  TBS  SBntilft  CLASS,   WHO  DOBD  AT  1 

TOir,  rmnvAMT  21,  1842. 

Oh!  tell  us  not  **  tis  well," 
For  cold  philosophy  cannot  impart 
One  ray  of  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  heart. 
The  tide  of  grief  will  swell 
Within  our  breasts,  and  we  must  weep  and  mourn 
O'er  one  thus  from  our  bleeding  bosoms  torn. 

Say  not,  •*  He  lives  in  heaven," 
Nor  tell  us  of  the  raptuies  of  the  blest ; 
We  know  he  is  with  God,  and  shares  that  mt 
To  all  the  righteous  given. 
But  this  will  not  console  us,  nor  to  joy  give  biith ; 
It  but  reminds  us  of  the  loneliness  of  earth. 

*'  For  there  hath  passed  away 
A  glory  from  the  world,**  and  at  the  voice 
Of  nature's  music  we  may  not  rejoice 
As  we  were  wont.     The  day. 
Which  broke  with  such  a  pure  and  radiant  Ught 
Upon  our  youthful  eyes,  is  changed  to  m'ght 

And  on  our  stricken  souls 
A  mournful  silence  rests,  as  of  the  grave. 
Through  which  a  host  of  mournful  mem'ries  wave 
Their  shadowy  forms.     But  still 
So  sweet  the  vision  of  the  past  appears. 
They  se^m,  e'en  now,  half  smiling  through  their  tears. 

But  can  ye  tell  me  why. 
As  it  is  wont,  there  comes  no  ftmeral  knell 
From  yonder  tower,  struck  on  the  solemn  bed. 
Nor  heart-wruDg  sigh 
At  parting,  nor  along  the  aisles  the  measured  tread 
Of  mourner  mutely  following  the  dead  1 

Such  sounds  are  woDt  to  swell 
Upon  the  ear,  and  beat  iu  mournful  measures 
The  sad  music  of  the  soul.     Of  pleasures 
Past  and  gone  they  tell ; 
But  now  their  solemn  sound  strikes  not  upon  the  ear. 
For  he  to  love  and  memory  so  dear. 
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Hath  breathed  his  ■oul  away 
"Mid  other  scenes,  where  other  hands  than  onn 
Must  train  the  vine  and  plant  the  flowers 
Above  his  grave.     Yet  love 
Shall  wreath  his  memory  with  thoughts  more  bright  and  fair. 
Than  brightest  flowers  that  e*er  shall  blossom  there.  J.  A.  P. 
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Wk  expect  to  see  some  wry  faces  upon  the  delivery  o£  this  number  of  the  Magaaine  ; 
but  we  are  not  so  sleek,  velvet-pawed,  or  hypocritical  yet,  as  to  care  a  farthing  for  whml 
may  be  said  by  those  who  have  labored  ineffectually  to  gain  admission  into  oior 
columns.  It  would  seem  that  some  individuals  are  still  disposed  to  write,  merely  to 
flU  up  the  Magazine.  This  is  certainly  very  benevolent  in  them,  and  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  intense  interest  they  feel  in  our  literary  welfluv.  We 
return  our  thanks,  however,  to  those  only,  who  hKve  favored  us  with  their  prodnctioiis. 

We  would  inform  our  young  poet  (1)  of  sixteen,  that  Chatterton  wrote  the  follow- 
ing when  but  a  boy : 

"Bee!  the whyta moon flheoies onne hie ; 
Wbytarre  ys  mie  true  love's  shroude ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  momynge  aide, 
Whytene  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude! 
Mie  Love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  delbe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree." 

"  A  Legend  of  Home."  Some  how  or  other,  we  have  a  \nigue  impression  that  this 
is  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours. 

The  dry  humor  and  gossiping  familiarity  of  "  Scriblerus,"  might  be  regarded  as  tol- 
erable, under  a  less  imposing  title. 

**  The  Sleeping  Beauty"  is  indeed  a  rare  piece  of  absurdity.  We  advise  the  author 
to  examine  the  production  of  one  Mr.  Shefileton,  who  stands  immortalised  in  the 
Modem  Dunciad. 

**  A  Few  Fresh  Shrubs  from  Parnassus" !  Fresh,  indeed !  "  Ah,  Bozzy,  I  smdl 
you  in  the  dark !"  as  Doctor  Johnson  said  to  his  friend,  while  wading  through  the 
mud  one  night,  in  the  streets  of  Auld  Reikie.  Such  wretched  gallimaufiy  is  not  to  be 
played  off  upon  us  so  easily,  Mr.  Quiz. 

**  Hignaniota"  would  probably  have  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception,  had  it  noi 
been  for  its  execrable  chirography.  It  is  a  most  ridiculous  affectation,  and  one  in 
reference  to  which  we  have  become  perfectly  intolerant  of  late,  to  indulge  in  a  miser- 
able scrawl,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  there  are  indications  of  supe- 
rior penmanship. 

"  Sorrow  for  the  Dead"  is  respectfully  declined. 

The  poetry  of  "  F."  is  in  type,  but  has  been  unavoidably  crowded  out  by  articles 
previously  accepted. 

"  The  Leap"  is  under  consideration  for  our  next  number. 

"  Love,"  and  other  trifling  matters,  are  dispensed  with  for  the  present. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  next  number,  must  be  handed  in  immediately. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

In  some  old  book  there  is  a  story  told  of  a  cunning  tailor,  who 
proposed  to  a  foolish  king,  to  make  him  a  costly  garment,  of 
such  a  marvelous  quality,  that  no  one,  in  whose  veins  ran  any 
base  or  common  blood,  could  see  it.  There  was  a  great  noise 
of  shears,  and  much  plying  of  the  needle,  till  at  length  the  won- 
derful work  was  done.  The  king  found  no  difficulty  in  discern- 
ing the  royal  garment,  though  his  courtiers  saw  plainly  enough, 
that  the  tailor  had  been  cutting  nothing  but  air  with  his  shears. 

There  is  a  fiction  similar  to  this  among  the  transcendental 

f)hilosophers.  They  tell  us  that  their  refined  and  spiritual  phi- 
osophy  is  not  to  be  comprehended,  except  by  a  chosen /cto  ; 
that  the  many  must  ever  slumber  on  in  ignorance  of  its  won- 
ders. We  are  thus  placed  in  the  disagreeable  dilemma  of  con- 
fessing that  we  fathom  their  mysteries,  or  that  we  lack 

*'  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 

No  doubt  many  a  man  (to  avoid  this  latter  imputation)  has  cried 
out  "  Eureka,''  when  there  was  nothing  before  him  but  a  mysti- 
cal cloud. 

That  we  may  be  justified  in  making  this  claim  of  the  trans- 
cendentalists  a  ground  of  argument,  we  will  transcribe  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  their  highest  authorities. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires  some  cour- 
age to  avow  it,  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  disquisitions  on 
all  subjects,  not  privileged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scientific 
symbols,  must  be  addressed  to  the  public.  I  say,  then,  that  it  is 
neither  possible  or  necessary  for  all  men,  or  for  many,  to  be  phi- 
losophers. There  is  a  philosophic  consciousness  which  lies  be- 
neath, or  (as  it  were)  behind,  the  spontaneous  consciousness 
natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans  distin- 
guished their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans- Al- 
pine, so  may  vi«  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  into 
Toc  m*  38 
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those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  spontaneous 
consciousness.  The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure 
philosophy,  and  is  therefore  properly  entitled  transcendental.** 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  true  idea  of  transcendentalism.  It 
is  this  Trans- Alpine  province  that  forms  its  chief  peculiarity — 
this  region  of  pure  thought,  v^hich  no  influence  from  without 
can  reach,  no  motion  of  the  sensible  world  can  agitate ;  where 
thought  springs  up  from  the  original  native  vigor  of  the  mind. 
This  is  that  almost  untrodden  region,  that  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  those  lofty  boundaries,  that  amit  the  consciousness  of  the 
multitude,  and  which  the  transcendentalist  alone  can  penetrate. 
Let  him,  then,  that  would  be  a  philosopher,  first  inquire  whether 
nature  has  given  him  a  passport  into  this  inner  realm — ^this  pro- 
vince of  pure  thought  If  not,  let  him  mingle  with  the  multi- 
tude, and  leave  these  high  pursuits  to  the  gifted  few.  Such  are 
the  claims  which  the  transcendentalist  makes  upon  us,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  consider  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  founded. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Locke,  is  the 
doctrine,  that  all  our  knowledge  comes  by  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  ^  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind,  that  has 
not  before  been  in  sensation."  This  language  is  to  be  so 
qualified  as  to  include  those  intuitive  ideas  which  start  up  in 
the  mind  at  the  instant  of  certain  sensations,  and  which  would 
not  be  revealed  were  it  not  for  them.  Such  are  the  ideas  of 
space,  time,  etc.,  which  are  not  the  direct  results  of  sensation, 
but  which  make  themselves  known  only  on  condition  of  it. 
They  never  reveal  themselves  so  as  to  be  objects  of  conscious- 
ness, until  after  the  work  of  sensation  and  perception  have  com- 
menced. But  the  pure  reason  of  the  transcendentalist  is  made 
up  of  intuitive  truths,  that  depend  not  at  all  upon  sensation  and 
reflection.  They  are  the  original  ideas  with  which  the  mind  is 
furnished,  existing  anterior  to  sensation,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  its  influence.  In  other  words,  could  a  child  be  bom 
into  our  world,  absolutely  destitute  of  the  five  senses,  he  would 
still  have  the  ideas  of  time,  space,  substance,  God,  and  many 
others,  and  would  be  enabled  through  these  to  carry  on  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  reasoning.  Such  is  transcendentalism, 
when  viewed  at  its  fountains,  and  if  it  has  the  coherency  and 
compactness  of  a  true  system,  such  it  will  be  in  its  remotest 
streams.  A  fair  way  to  test  a  system  of  this  kind  is  to  examine 
its  operations  and  results.  As  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  in  all 
truth,  if  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  any  system  be  found  to 
contradict  reason  and  common  sense,  then  we  are  aware  that 
there  is  something  wrong  at  the  source.  This  is  a  mere  redwo 
Ho  ad  dbswrdum  mode  of  reasoning,  and^  serves  only  to  show 
there  is  a  fallacy,  without  pomting  out  wherein  it  oooaists. 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  meet   us  as  objectionable  in 
the  transcendental  theory  is,  that  just  so  far  as  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  distinct  from  other  systems,  it  completely  sets  aside 
the  law  of  indtLCtionj  the  great  principle  that  has  guided  all 
modem  investigation,  and  brought  many  of  the  sciences  to  an 
almost  absolute  perfection.     For  if  there  be  this  remote  prov- 
ince in  the  mind — this  Trans-Alpine  region,  lying  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  general  consciousness,  cut  off  from  every  thing 
-without  and  every  thing  within,  we  surely  cannot  approach  it 
by  following  anv  line  of  induction.     Like  Eneas,  when  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  world  of  shadows,  we  had  need  consult  some 
Sybil  to  guide  our  wanderings.     The  transcendentalist,  in  his 
mode  of  forming  a  philosophical  system,  goes  back  two  thousand 
years.     He  follows  a  Grecian  model.     Nor  does  his  theory  dif- 
fer materially  from  some  of  the  notions  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers.    Plato  held  that  ideas,  or  (in  other  words)  the  forms  in 
virhich  things  appear,  had  existed  from  eternity ;  and  that  the 
creative  operation  of  the  Deity  consisted  simply  in  forcing 
crude  chaotic  matter  (which  was  also  eternal)  into  these  idesd 
forms.     He  maintained,  moreover,  that  while  the  vulgar  mind 
could  only  hold  converse  with  these  material  sensible  things,  yet 
a  chosen  few,  illumined  by  the  long  contemplation  of  truth,  and 
freed  from  the  slavery  of  every  earthly  passion,  could  come  at 
length  to  look  directly  upon  these  pure  ideas — ^these  patterns  of 
things  which  had  existed  from  eternity.     Here  is  the  same  pure 
reason — the  same  aristocracy  of  philosophers,  to  which  the 
modern  transcendentalist  lays  claim.     Yet  how  little  real  per- 
manent truth  is  there  to  be  found  among  all  those  fine-spun 
theories  of  the  Grecian  schools  ?     It  was  only  when  they  made 
use  of  the  law  of  induction,  that  they  discovered  any  thing  of 
lasting  benefit  to  mankind.     Their  beautiful  hypotheses,  that 
had  shone  like  stars  during  the  night  of  the  world,  all  vanished 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.     Experience  has  fully  shown  that  the 
inductive  process  of  reasoning  is  the  only  mode  that  conducts 
us  safely  and  certainly  to  the  truth.     We  must  be  content  to  sit 
down  and  watch  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  learn  her  se- 
crets only  as  she  reveals  them  to  us  in  her  daily  operations. 
But  if  there  be  in  the  mind  this  pure  reason,  that  can  look  di- 
rectly upon  truth,  without  sensation,  or  reflection,  or  any  inter- 
vening step  whatsoever,  then  it  is  manifest  that  so  far  the  law 
of  induction  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inapplicable.     Every 
claim  that  infringes  upon  a  law  under  which  such  splendid  re* 
suits  have  been  obtained,  should  at  least  arouse  our  distrust;  for 
if  the  results  of  the  inductive  principle  are  not  true,  then  must 
we  despair  of  ever  attaining  truth,  and  sink  back  into  utter  igno- 
rance or  doubt 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  transcendental  notion,  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  the  heritage  of  a  chosen  few — 
that  the  mass  of  men  cannot  at  all  understand  the  operations  of 
this  pure  reason.  If  this  be  interpreted  to  mean,  that  only  a 
few  men  possess  ability  requisite  to  form  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  the  remark  need  not  be  published  with  any  great 
parade ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  self-evident  It 
is  no  more  true,  however,  in  reference  to  mental  philosophy, 
than  in  every  other  department  of  science.  The  world  had 
waited  long  for  a  Linnaeus  to  classify  its  plants — ^for  a  Newton 
to  find  out  the  law  of  planetary  motion — ^for  a  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  to  discover  many  splendid  truths  in  chemistry.  This 
class  of  truths  all  men  are  not  competent  to  discover,  but  most 
are  competent  to  understand.  This  claim  of  the  transcendent- 
alist  has  a  deeper  import  than  this,  viz :  that  the  multitude  can- 
not comprehend  his  philosophy  of  the  mind,  even  after  it  is 
formed  into  a  system.  We  have  no  disposition  to  question  the 
truth  of  this  ;  but  does  it  work  for  or  against  his  philosophy! 
Before  we  can  move  one  step  in  forming  a  system  of  mental 
science,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  there  is  a  common  ground- 
work in  all  minds — that  the  differences  of  mind  are  difiterences 
of  degree,  not  of  kind.  How  else  can  the  mental  philosopher 
make  himself  the  representative  of  his  race  ?  The  field  ot  his 
study  lies  within  him.  He  watches  and  classifies  his  own  men- 
tal phenomena,  never  doubting  that  in  so  doing  he  classifies  the 
mental  phenomena  of  his  fellow-man,  however  far  remote  from 
him.  If  an  individual  can  be  found,  the  ground-work  of  whose 
mind  diflfers  from  that  of  other  men,  it  is  manifest  he  belongs  not 
to  our  race.  He  is  of  another  order  of  being,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  mind  is  not  a  philosophy  to  be  comprehended  by 
man.  If  this  be  so,  (and  it  cannot  be  doubted,)  the  traoscen- 
dentalist  has  no  premises,  out  of  which  he  can  weave  his  sys- 
tem, other  than  those  which  every  mind  presents.  Why,  then, 
cannot  his  system  be  understood  ?  How  does  it  diflfer,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  various  physical  sciences,  except  in  being 
more  favorable  to  a  perfect  comprehension  7  And  surely  it  is 
more  favorable ;  for  the  philosopher  of  the  physical  world 
often  finds  his  most  important  premises  in  the  secret  places  of 
nature,  where  the  common  eye  never  looks.  He  travels,  it  may 
be,  from  land  to  land,  to  find  the  facts  on  which  he  builds  his 
conclusions ;  and  when  we  study  his  system,  we  trust  rather 
than  knoWf  that  he  has  laid  down  his  premises  aright  Take 
any  one  of  the  physical  sciences.  To  the  common  student  how 
many  things  pass  behind  the  curtain  ?  How  firequently  is  he 
called  upon  to  exercise  faith  in  other  men's  honesty  ?  Yet  he 
comes  to  the  grand  conclusion  with  no  distrust    But  in  the 
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study  of  mental  science,  the  premises  on  which  the  system  is 
built  all  lie  within  himself.  They  are  the  mental  phenomena, 
that  have  been  passing  before  his  mind's  eye  day  after  day, 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  existence.  Though  the  com- 
mon man  may  have  no  power  to  define  and  systematize  these 
mental  facts,  yet,  when  the  system  is  once  formed  and  spread 
out  before  him,  can  he  not  see  that  this  is  but  the  counterpart  of 
himself?  Ask  the  wildest  savage,  when  he  rises  from  sickness, 
and  takes  down  again  his  hunting  bow,  if  it  does  not  call  back 
his  forest  wanderings — ^the  trophies  he  has  gained  in  the  chase 
— and  the  old  companions  of  his  sports.  Though  he  has  never 
thought  of  the  law  of  Association,  will  he  not  see  that  you  are 
describing  a  state  of  mind  that  he  has  often  felt  ?  Whenever, 
then,  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  be  clearly  presented  to  the 
common  mind,  if  there  be  not  this  answering  voice  from  within, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  system  is  wrong.  When,  therefore, 
the  transcendentalist  talks  of  a  Trans-Alpine  province,  into 
which  the  vulgar  crowd  cannot  come,  but  which,  like  the  most 
holy  place  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  these  high  priests  of  nature 
alone  can  enter,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is  describing  a  region 
of  fancy. 

Another  reason  we  have  for  believing  transcendentalism  a 
mere  hypothesis,  is,  that  it  shows  a  different  form  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Like  the  chameleon,  it  takes  its  color  from 
what  it  feeds  upon.  True  science  is  everywhere  the  same.  It 
has  a  unity — a  compactness,  that  is  not  broken  by  moving  it 
from  place  to  place.  Teach  it  perfectly  to  men  in  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  earth,  and  they  have  the  same  essential  idea  of 
it,  as  he  in  whose  mind  it  originated.  But  when  you  present  to 
men  a  thing  of  fancy — something  that  no  man  knows — there 
will  be  as  many  different  conceptions  of  it,  as  there  are  minds 
to  contemplate  it.  Each  one  will  seek  to  represent  it  to  him- 
self, and  in  so  doing,  will  combine  the  disjointed  fragments  of 
his  knowledge  into  a  new  idea,  which  he  supposes  may  stand 
for  the  given  thing.  Poetry  is  made  up  of  examples  of  this 
kind.  Take,  for  instance,  the  conclave  of  infernal  spirits,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost.  No  man  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  idea  of  this  as  his  fellow,  because  his  concep- 
tion will  be  modified  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous  thought 
But  true  philosophy  is  fixed  and  definite.  Every  science  has 
certain  legitimate  natural  tendencies,  that  give  a  uniform  result. 
And  if  anything,  claiming  to  be  a  science,  has  not  this  uniform 
tendency,  but  results  in  one  thing  here,  and  another  there,  with- 
out looking  further,  we  are  authorized  to  pronounce,  that  there 
is  more  of  fancy  than  of  fact  in  its  ground-work.  But  what 
agreement  is  there  in  the  transcendental  world  ?    What  bar- 
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mony  of  opinion  exists  even  among  the  leaders  of  this  new  sys- 
tem f  How  often  is  the  question  asked,  does  he  believe  in  Kant 
or  Coleridge— Carlyle  or  Emerson  t  And  if  we  descend  to  the 
common  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  this  pure  reason,  what  do 
we  find  among  them,  but  a  set  of  fancies,  as  vague  and  incohe- 
rent as  their  nightly  dreams  ?  Everywhere  transcendentalism 
is  modified  and  made  conformable  to  the  institutions  among 
which  it  falls — to  the  prevailing  modes  of  education  and  thought 
— and  to  the  thousand  influences  that  aflfect  our  daily  life.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  an  amusing  sight,  to  see  the  American  tran- 
scendentalists  convocated  to  form  a  creed.  Were  we  to  wit- 
ness the  conflicting  claims  to  orthodoxy,  that  would  be  urged — 
dreams  warring  against  dreams — ^we  might  be  satisfied  to  walk 
on  still  in  the  old  beaten  paths  of  common  sense.  From  all  this 
we  may  conclude  that  the  geography  of  this  Trans- Alpine  pro- 
vince is  none  too  well  understood,  even  by  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  travel  it — ^that,  at  best,  they 

'*  Go  BOUDding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way." 

But  let  US  pass  from  this  general  view,  to  a  particular  point. 
The  transcendentalist  derives  the  idea  of  a  Goa  from  pure  rea- 
son. Dr.  Paley  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  idea  comes  by 
a  regular  induction,  the  general  statement  of  which  is,  that  "^  all 
design  argues  a  designer.^'  Which  of  these  two  opinions  best 
accords  with  fact  ?  If  this  be  an  intuitive  idea,  then  all  men» 
without  revelation,  should  have  the  same  notion  of  the  Deity ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  an  intuitive  idea  should  be  difierent  in 
different  minds.  But  if  it  be  the  result  of  induction,  then  it  is 
easy  to  explain  the  various  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  entertained 
by  difierent  nations.  For  an  induction  may  be  more  or  less 
perfect ;  and  while  all  men  may  carry  the  process  far  enough 
to  attain  some  general  notion  of  a  power  above  them,  yet  tbey 
may  leave  out  many  of  the  more  important  premises.  Thus,  a 
man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  nature  only  in  her 
wild  and  terrible  moods — who  has  known  of  little  else  than 
storms,  earthquakes,  and  volcanos ;  though  he  arrives  clearly  at 
the  idea  of  a  designer,  almost  unconsciously  clothes  him  ^th 
attributes  of  terror.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  lives  in  a  more 
peacefiil  clime,  where  storms  seldom  break,  and  the  wilder  ele- 
ments of  nature  are  hushed  to  repose,  will  naturally  conceive  of 
a  Deity  corresponding  to  his  experience.  This  view  is  fully 
confirmed  bv  reference  to  those  nations  who  have  formed  their 
notions  of  Deity  firom  the  light  of  nature.  If  we  analyze  the 
characters  of  their  gods,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  made  up 
of  elements  corresponding  to  those  phenomena  of  nature  that 
forced  themselves  most  upon  the  notice  of  the  men  who  formed 
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these  systems.  We  may  take,  as  a  single  example,  the  graphic 
analysis  which  Carlyle  has  given  us  of  the  Scandinavian  reli- 
gion. It  is  a  complete  transcript  of  the  wild  workings  of  na^ 
ture  in  that  stem  and  icy  region.  The  actual  fact  then  accords 
far  better  with  the  idea  that  men  derive  their  notion  of  a  Grod 
by  an  inductive  process,  than  that  it  springs  from  pure  reason. 
For  if  it  be  an  intuition,  it  stops  short  of  all  practical  ends.  It 
can  give,  at  best,  but  a  vague  and  indefinite  idea  of  a  superior 
power,  and  must  be  filled  up  by  induction,  before  it  can  be  of 
the  least  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  induction,  em- 
bracing all  existing  premises,  would  undoubtedly  guide  us  to 
the  essential  character  of  the  Deity. 

Transcendentalism,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  infecting  soci- 
ety far  more  widely  than  is  seen  at  first  view.  There  is  a  charm 
about  this  inner  sight — this  deeper  vision,  that  bewilders  and 
fascinates  the  mind.  Everywhere  men  are  beginning  to  look 
farther  into  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Nothing  so 
trivial  or  common-place,  but  it  is  filled  with  types  and  symbols* 
The  loDg  prevailing  notion,  that  the  men  of  the  elder  world 
looked  with  the  clearest  eye  upon  nature  and  her  operations,  is 
now  beginning  to  be  abandoned.  Many  are  turning  aside  from 
the  stern  conflicts  of  real  life,  to  waste  their  sensibilities  in  soli- 
tude, and  spend  their  mental  strength  in  reveries  and  day- 
dreams. One  hangs  over  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  flower,  as 
though  in  their  silent  changes  he  expected  to  read  the  destinies 
of  the  future.  Another  sits  all  day  in  some  solitary  place,  en- 
tranced in  thought,  and  worships  the  God  of  nature.  He  heeds 
not  the  cry  of  sorrow,  nor  deigns  to  defile  his  hands  with  re- 
lieving his  sufieriDg  fellow ;  but  waits  in  patience  till  his  hour 
shall  come — till  fate  shall  send  him  upon  some  high  transcen- 
dental mission.  Now  what  is  all  this,  out  puling  sentimentality 
— ^miserable  aflFectation  ?  What  voice  is  ever  to  call  them  firom 
the  dreamy  cells  they  inhabit,  into  the  arena  of  action,  save  the 
voice  that  now  calls  them  with  a  most  solemn  earnestness? 
Who  are  the  men  to  whom  truth  is  indebted  for  its  progress  on 
the  earth,  but  strong  common-sense  men,  acting  on  comoAon-* 
sense  principles  7  One  might  suppose  that  a  new  order  of  men 
had  arisen,  whose  especial  business  is  to  watch  over  nature — ^to 
take  her  under  their  private  care  and  superintendence,  and  see 
that  she  be  not  slighted :  as  though  none  discerned  the  beauties 
of  the  natural  world,  except  those  who  are  ever  talking  about 
it :  as  though  the  man  covered  with  the  dust  of  a  weU  spent 
day,  could  not  discover  as  much  glory  in  the  setting  sun,  as  he 
^ho  has  followed  it  through  all  its  journey. 

How  idle,  too,  is  the  transcendental  scheme  for  a  new  organ* 
ization  of  society,  by  which  the  miseries  of  our  present  state 
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shall  be  avoided,  and  the  sincerity  and  peace  of  the  primitiTe 
Eden  restored.  As  though  the  evils  which  beset  society  ail 
spring  from  its  form,  and  not  from  a  far  deeper  and  more  hid- 
den source.  How  long  could  an  association,  on  this  peculiar 
transcendental  model,  endure,  were  it  not  for  the  great  world 
around  it,  from  which  the  right  materials  may  be  gathered,  and 
into  which  the  filth  and  refuse  that  grow  out  of  the  system  may 
be  cast  ?  No  doubt  a  small  community  may  live  under  some 
happy  form  of  organization,  in  which  they  may  shun  many  of 
the  evils  of  our  common  lot,  simply  by  casting  them  upon  oth- 
ers. A  State  might  make  itself  much  more  happy  and  prosper- 
ous, for  a  time,  by  collecting  all  its  low,  vicious,  and  dependent 
citizens,  and  sending  them  abroad.  But  what  is  this  but  the 
merest  selfishness  ?  If  men  wish  to  try  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  let  them  break  ofi'  a  fragment  from  the  great  world,  that 
shall  contain  a  due  proportion  of  its  corruptions,  and  form  their 
society  upon  some  lonely  island,  where  they  shall  have  no  link 
of  association  with  other  men,  and  they  will  soon  find  that  they 
have  the  same  essential  evils  to  contend  with  that  spring  up  ev- 
erywhere in  human  life.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  all  organizations  are  equally  happy,  but  that  no  one  can  be 
fortunate  enough  to  stanch  the  spring  and  source  of  certain 
common  evils.  All  experiments  of  this  sort  are  as  idle  as  the 
long  labors  of  the  alchymist  to  discover  a  universal  solvent 

The  spirit  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  infects  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age.  Here  and  there,  men  are  starting  up  with  new 
discoveries,  in  things  that  were  supposed  to  be  well  understood. 
The  characters  of  Shakspeare  have  suddenly  been  found  to  in- 
volve a  deep,  and  as  yet  unexplained  mystery.  Who  shall  un- 
fold the  transcendental  idea  of  Hamlet  ?  Who  shall  explain 
the  enigma  of  Othello  ?  These  are  things  which  this  age  of 
materialism  can  hardly  hope  to  find  out,  but  which  a  more  spir- 
itual and  refined  generation  may  perhaps  bring  to  light  A 
writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  has  recently  discoverea  a  new 
meaning  in  the  works  of  Herodotus.  "Strange,"  says  he,  "that 
men,  in  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  time,  should 
have  persisted  in  calling  him  a  historian.  Herodotus  was  not  a 
historian — he  was  a  philosopher."  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  writings  of  Carlyle  are  not  calculated  to  do  material  harm 
in  this  respect.  There  is  about  him  such  a  natural  goodness  of 
heart,  sucn  Saxon  strength  in  his  language  and  style,  that  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  admire  him.  Yet  he  finds  far  too  many 
"  riffht  earnest  and  sincere"  characters  in  men,  who  played  a 
wild  and  dangerous  game  on  the  earth.  Mahomet  is  no  longer 
an  impostor,  as  men  have  all  along  supposed.  He  is  the  "great 
earnest"  man  sent  on  a  high  and  eventful  mission — struggling 
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under  misfortunes,  but  toiling  on  like  one  inspired.  His  system 
had  as  much  truth  in  it  as  men  could  bear  in  that  age,  and  was 
a  necessary  link  in  the  great  chain  of  development. 

In  our  land,  the  dreams  that  go  under  the  name  of  transcen- 
dentalism would  find  no  place  among  men  inured  to  vigorous 
action  in  the  real  business  of  life.  The  fathers  of  our  country, 
when,  with  strong  hands,  they  were  hewing  down  these  primi- 
tive forests,  would  have  looked  upon  such  notions  as  little  bet- 
ter than  witchcraft.  It  is  the  sickly  sentiment  of  men  who  live 
apart  from  the  world,  and  whose  minds  become  heated  with' 
revery.  Like  stagnant  air,  it  needs  the  strong  power  of  a  tem- 
pest to  throw  it  into  motion.  If  men  would  call  it  poetry,  it 
might  be  better  tolerated  ;  but  when  it  lays  claim  to  the  name 
of  philosophy,  it  passes  all  endurance. 


THE  LEAP. 

A    TALB    or    BAIT    BOCK.* 


Lr  days  long  past,  when  to  this  strange  shore. 
Exiles  for  liberty  of  thought  and  word. 
The  beating  winds  and  waves  the  white  man  bore, 
Strange  eights  were  seen,  and  woundrous  sounds  were  heard: 
Sounds  that  his  soul  with  sudden  dread  od  stirred. 
And  startling  sights  that  threw  a  strangeness  round 
The  new-bom  scene.     Here  freedom's  noble  bird 
Bade  cheerful  welcome  to  his  native  ground. 
While  freedom's  sons  with  joy  a  resting  place  here  found. 

Here  on  this  bay  that  stretches  from  the  shore, 
Still  hemmed  and  guarded  by  its  mountains  high. 
The  duck  her  downy  bosom  laved — his  oar 
The  red  man  plied  with  skill— and  terribly 
From  out  the  wood  there  came  the  wildcat's  cry — 
And  from  the  copse  was  heard  the  bear's  soft  tread — 
The  fox's  bark — ^the  crow's  sad  call — and  nigh. 
Upon  his  otter  robe  or  leafy  bed, 
The  forest's  swarthy  lord  rech'ned  his  head. 

Nor  were  the  plains  and  primal  woods  devoid 
Of  higher  claims  and  nobler  scenes.     Here  mirth 
And  joy  full  ofl  the  sportive  day  employed. 
And  gladdened  oA  the  red  man's  humble  hearth. 

•The  main  incident  of  this  tale  to  based  upon  the  authority  of  a  traditionaiy  legend,  of  whose 
tiuth  the  memory  of  man  ruuiieth  not  to  the  contrary. 
VOL.   TU.  37 
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Theae  tylvBii  shades  to  many  a  love  gave  Inith, 
And  erst  the  brave  his  dusky  mate  here  wooed 
With  daoce  aad  song :  and  on  this  spot  of  earth 
Had  been  full  many  a  scene  of  hate  and  blood. 
Ere  on  its  teeming  soil  the  pale-faced  race  had  stood. 


I. 
Beneath  yon  rock,  upon  the  plain 
Whose  winding  St  ream  now  seeks  the  main, 
A  dark  form  stood  in  manly  pride. 
And  thoughtful  gazed  upon  the  tide. 
Whose  rushiDg  waves  upon  them  bore 
The  fragments  of  the  cramUing  shore. 
Nor  long  had  watched  that  rushing  tide. 
Ere  by  that  noble  warrior's  side, 
A  maiden's  form  in  silence  stood. 
And  gazed  with  him  upon  the  flood. 
And  now,  as  at  th' appointed  hour, 
The  maid  had  come  by  love's  high  power, 
The  warrior  turned  him  to  his  mate. 
And  beckoned  to  a  grassy  seat, 
Which  spread  beneath  a  beechen  tree, 
O'eriooked  the  land,  o'erlooked  the  sea. 
Then  sat  they  down  upon  the  green. 
Amid  the  lovely  forest  scene. 
The  moon  shone  out  with  quiet  ray. 
While  lingered  nigh  the  parting  day ; 
And  nought  disturbed  the  lovers'  dream. 
As  watched  they  by  the  gliding  stream. 


Thus  sat  those  forms  beneath  the  wood, 
Which  there  for  centuries  had  stood ; 
While  Ma-ya  pressed  him  to  the  side 
Of  her  whom  he  would  make  his  bride. 
And  now  into  her  ear  he  poured 
The  words  of  love  he  long  had  stored. 
And  chanted  now  the  tender  song, 
Which  he  had  breathed  within  so  long. 
He  praised  in  words  the  maiden's  form. 
And  vowed  to  shield  it  from  the  storm, 
And  sang  with  all  his  minstrelsy, 
Her  swelling  soul  and  beaming  eye. 

— And  now,  he  raised  his  warrior  form. 
And  stood  as  if  in  battle-storm : 
Recounted  all  his  deeds  of  war. 
Which  he*d  achievied  oa  fields  a&r» 


The  mighty  strength  that  deah  his  blows— 
The  numerous  scalps  of  swarthy  foes. 
Which  hung  above  his  cabin  fire. 
Or  decked  his  warriors'  gay  attire. 
And  as  he  dwelt  on  scenes  of  strife. 
He  seemed  to  wake  anew  to  life. 
Again  he  seemed  to  hear  the  whoop — 
Again  above  his  foe  to  stoop — 
And  as  he  weltered  in  his  bed. 
To  tear  the  scalp-lock  from  his  head. 
As  thus  he  swelled  with  conscious  pride. 
The  dusky  maiden  by  his  side. 
Hung  on  his  form  with  deep  surprise. 
While  love  sat  trembling  in  her  eyes. 

As  Ma-ya  saw  her  wonder  move. 
He  pressed  her  farther  for  her  love : 
Painted  before  her  eager  gaze. 
The  happiness  of  future  days ; 
And  pictured  forth  the  happy  lot. 
That  waited  on  proud  Ma-ya's  cot ; 
And  happier  still,  the  lot  beside. 
Of  her  whom  Ma-ya  made  his  bride. 


The  warrior  paused,  and  seated  now, 
Gazed  on  the  maiden's  blushing  brow. 
And  from  her  darkly  beaming  eye. 
Sought  to  his  love  a  fond  reply. 
Nor  waited  long  in  sad  suspense. 
Her  yielding  answer  to  commence. 
Turning  her  look  now  on  th^  ground. 
And  now  upon  the  trees  around. 
As  if  to  call  their  trunks  so  gray. 
To  see  her  give  her  heart  away ; 
She  spoke  the  word  to  Ma-ya's  ear, 
And  bound  it  with  a  starting  tear ; 
Then  rising  from  that  hallowed  seat. 
Followed  the  warrior's  hastening  feet, 
Till  coming  to  her  native  tent. 
Where  she  her  happy  life  had  spent. 
Proud  Ma-ya  turned  him  on  the  plain^ 
I  The  warrior  sought  his  lodge  again. 
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In  pleasure's  cup  are  drops  of  woe, 
Aod  sorrow  tingei  all  below. 
Beside  the  rose  there  grows  the  thorn. 
And  clouds  o'ercast  the  sunny  morn. 
With  hope's  bright  joys  are  mingled  fears, 
And  furrowed  are  our  cheeks  with  tears. 
Thus  disappointment  ever  seems 
To  mar  at  will  our  fairest  dreams  ; 
And  too,  too  ofl  invades  the  heart. 
For  love,  aye,  shoots  a  barbed  dart. 

Thus  was  the  maiden  doomed  to  feel 
A  pain  too  deep  for  her  to  heal — 
A  pain  whose  noble  end  should  prove. 
How  proud,  how  strong  is  deathless  love. 
For  ere  another  moon  was  run. 
Ere  oft  had  rose  and  set  the  sun. 
By  war's  engaging  toils  opprest, 
Stern  Ma-ya's  love  had  left  his  breast. 
For  maiden's  voice — the  red  man's  yell — 
For  lover's  bower — ^ihe  prophet's  cell 
Were  now  exchanged.     His  soul  inspire 
The  war-dance  and  the  council-fire. 
And  for  a  maiden's  softer  charms. 
Are  sought  his  warriors'  manly  forms. 
While  rushing  mid  the  battle  tide. 
Neglected  is  ihe  streamlet's  side. 
And  marching  from  his  cabin  far. 
Proud  Ma-ya's  only  thought  is  war. 

The  maiden  felt  his  altered  tone. 

And  saw  how  cold  his  love  had  grown ; 

That  love  which  she  just  now  had  deemed 

A  never-ceasing  current,  streamed 

To  shed  its  joys  on  all  below. 

And  shield  her  heart  from  every  woe. 

But  now  that  dancing  stream  is  chilled. 

With  sadness  all  its  depths  are  filled. 

And  as  its  waters  darkly  roll, 

Bear  sorrow  to  the  maiden's  soul. 

Thus  felt  her  heart,  both  deep  and  long. 
And  as  she  caroled  forth  her  song. 
Sad  were  the  notes  with  which  she  strove 
To  paint  her  Ma-ya's  faded  love ; 
And  oft  in  sweetly  trembling  tones. 
Her  cruel  fate  she  thus  bemoans. 


SOlfO. 

"  O,  who  shall  cheer  the  maiden's  soul. 
With  deathsome  grief  opprest ! 

O,  who  will  break  the  bitter  bowl. 
And  bring  again  her  rest ! 

"  By  fancy's  hand  was  ever  placed 

The  garland  o'er  her  head ; 
But  ere  the  maiden's  brow  it  graced. 

Its  leaves  and  flowen  were  dead. 

"  In  love's  bright  sky  was  ever  spread 
The  rainbow's  beauteous  form ; 

But  now,  alas,  its  tints  are  fled. 
And  nought  is  seen  but  storm. 

*'  In  dreams  throughout  the  summer  night. 

Her  heart  her  lover  wooed ; 
But  in  the  morning's  waking  light. 

No  lover  near  her  stood. 

"  His  love  is  spent,  his  love  is  dead. 

His  tale  of  love  is  done ; 
All  hope  the  maiden's  heart  has  fled. 

Her  heart  is  sad  and  lone. 

"Then  who  shall  cheer  the  maiden's  soul. 
With  deathsome  grief  opprest ! 

And  who  will  break  the  bitter  bowl. 
And  bring  again  her  rest !" 

But  no  relief  the  song  could  bring. 
Nor  free  the  heart  of  that  deep  sting. 
Which  disappointed  hope  had  laid 
Upon  the  beauteous  Indian  maid. 
Nor  whispered  she  her  tale  of  love. 
But  like  the  ever  faithful  dove. 
Cherished  within  her  mourning  heart. 
With  pleasure  sad,  the  fatal  dart ; 
And  brooding  o'er  her  lonely  state. 
Welcomed  with  joy  her  coming  fate* 

Assembled  now  the  warriors  stand. 
And  each  displays  his  battle  brand ; 
The  eagle's  plumes  adorn  each  bead. 
And  all  their  robes  with  scalps  are  q>read. 
And  as  the  chiefs  move  round  in  state. 
Marked  is  each  face  with  joy  and  hate ; 
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Anii  non'  around  the  di^L  they  go. 
Where  »mok(ra  ibe  lie^l)  oi  buflUlo ; 
And  diawmif  forth  the  cboke^t  pari, 
Tbruw  in  ibe  flame»  tbe  buiiiug  beart ; 
And  utter  lo  tbe  ^piiii  bigb, 
Tbt  if  joyi  111  sbout  lor  \  ictory. 
Tben  mingling  on  tbe  gra^vy  p  ain. 
And  kindled  by  tbe  war-drum'o  »train, 
Witb  bounding  alep  and  Tengeful  glaace. 
They  circle  in  the  battle-dance. 

Amid  tbe  tribe  now  gathered  there. 
High  stood  the  form  of  Ma-ya  fair. 
And  flashed  bis  eye  with  noble  pride. 
To  see  his  warriors  by  his  side. 
But  when  the  revelry  was  done. 
And  each  his  teot  now  sought  alone. 
As  passing  through  the  village  throng. 
The  chieflain  went  his  way  along ; 
Full  in  bis  path  he  met  the  maid, 
Whom  by  the  stream,  and  *neath  the  shade. 
In  former  days,  in  milder  mood, 
Witb  generous  love  he  eager  wooed. 
Tbe  maiden*s  step  was  firm  and  free. 
As  Indian  maiden's  step  should  be ; 
A  sparkling  fire  was  in  her  eye, 
A  dimpling  smile  half  lingered  by. 
And  as  she  spake,  her  voice's  tone 
Was  sof\  as  wind-barp's  plaintive  moan. 
Nor  stayed  she  now  tbe  warrior's  way. 
But  only  bade  tbe  cbief\ain  say. 
That  on  tbe  morrow's  parting  day. 
When  shone  the  sun's  expiring  ray. 
Upon  the  rock  which  towering  high, 
Surts  from  the  plain  and  seeks  the  sky. 
Proud  Ma-ya  tben  and  there  would  meet 
The  coming  of  the  maiden's  feet. 
Paused  he  a  moment  in  bis  tread, 
Tben  nodding  slight  his  plumed  head. 
Resumed  again  bis  homeward  path. 
And  sought  again  his  lodge's  hearth. 

In  silence  passed  the  summer  night ; 
The  morning  sun  rose  clear  and  bright. 
And  echoing  through  the  cloudless  day. 
Was  heard  the  wood-bird's  tuneful  lay. 
The  birchen  bark  swayed  on  the  deep. 
Nor  waked  tbe  winds  its  peaceful  sleep. 


The  ftquirrcl  from  his  bough  on  high. 
Uttered  lull  utt  hischauering  cry  ; 
While  ever  and  anon  her  scream. 
The  bilern  gave  beMile  the  »tream. 
The  Indian  with  his  affhen  bow. 
Followed  in  chase  Lis  shaggy  foe ; 
Or  stretched  him  on  his  vouch,  to  dream 
Oi  tomahawk  and  axes*  gleam. 

Thus  pafised  the  day  upon  the  plain. 
Whose  sloping  side  now  joins  the  main  ; 
Tbe  voice  of  birds  no  more  was  heard. 
And  scarce  a  rustling  leaf  was  stirred. 
When  as  the  parting  beams  of  day. 
Tinge  the  soft  clouds  with  golden  ray. 
And  all  around  the  woods  are  seen. 
Blazing  amid  tbe  sunset's  sheen  ; 
Upon  that  rock,  whose  towering  brow 
Has  borne  tbe  battling  clouds  till  now. 
And  on  its  front  received  tbe  stonn. 
Was  seen  to  stand  a  maiden's  form. 
Whose  flowing  robes  and  waving  hair. 
Streamed  freely  in  the  sun-lit  air. 

Nor  long  upon  that  rock  had  stood. 
And  gased  below  upon  the  flood. 
Ere  on  that  rock,  with  stately  tread. 
The  form  of  Ma-ya  onward  sped. 
And  hasted  now  with  willing  feet. 
The  comely  maiden  then  to  meet. 
He  came  along  the  rocky  ledge. 
Close  to  the  mountain's  crumbling  edge. 
And  paused  be  not  till  standing  there. 
He  saw  alone  the  maiden  6ur. 

Then  spake  she  thus  with  tone  of  pride. 
As  stood  she  by  the  cUfi''s  bold  side : 
"  Proud  chieftain,  know  that  I  am  free. 
As  free  and  boki  as  thou  canst  be ; 
And  is  it  not  beneath  thy  pride. 
To  have  thy  warrior  word  belied  1 
Shall  Ma-ya's  word  be  only  found, 
Tbe  idle  whisper  of  a  sound  1 
Or  shall  a  maiden  calmly  bear 
Within  her  bosom  wasting  care  1 
Or  silent  grieve  not  at  the  sting. 
Which  faithless  love  will  ever  bring  1 
Within  yon  wood,  that  far  below 
Lies  cahn  beneath  the  evening  glow. 
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In  days  scarce  ^ne  you  gave  your  word. 
And  vowed  to  be  the  maiden's  lord ; 
Then  sought  wiihin  that  maiden**  eye» 
The  answering  token  of  reply. 
But  cold  and  dead  thy  love  hath  grown. 
The  maiden's  heart  i<«  sad  and  lone ; 
For  nought  to  woman's  heart  can  prove, 
A  surer  death  than  faithless  love. 
Then  on  this  rock,  and  with  the  fear 
Of  the  Great  Spirit's  listening  ear. 
Proud  chieftain !  swear  again  that  vow. 
Or,  leap  I  from  this  mountain's  brow." 

While  thus  she  spake  in  haughty  mood. 
The  listening  warrior  camly  stood ; 
But  when  her  words  the  maid  suppressed, 
A  thousand  feelings  filled  his  breast. 
He  dreamed  not  that  within  her  heart. 


A  pride  fo  haughty  ere  could  start ; 
Or  that  without  a  trembling  sigh, 
For  foolish  love  a  maid  could  die. 

Ah  !  little  knew  be  bow  her  love. 
To  daring  deeds  her  soul  could  move  ; 
Sor  would  he  now  renew  his  vow. 
But  with  a  stem  and  angry  brow. 
Advanced  to  srjze  the  maiden's  arm. 
And  shield  her  from  th' intended  harm. 

But  ere  his  band  her  form  could  stay. 
The  maiden  quickly  turned  away ; 
And  as  the  eagle  from  on  high, 
Darts  fearless  to  the  open  sky. 
With  flashing  eye,  at  one  dread  leap. 
She  dashed  adown  that  rocky  steep. 

H. 


BYRON  AND  BULWER. 


*'  Men  should  be  what  they  seem : 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none." 

Skakt.  Othdlo, 

The  best  poet,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists,  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  some  points  in  common,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  the  broad  and  general  features  of  their  char- 
acters  and  lives.  We  have  thought  that  a  comparison  of  these 
two  great  minds  might  not  be  without  interest,  or  without  use, 
believing,  as  we  do,  that,  however  just  may  be  the  opinion 
which  the  world  has  at  length  adopted  with  respect  to  the  de- 

I)arted  poet,  the  living  novelist  stands  before  the  public  eye  in  a 
alse  position. 

Byron,  we  admit,  possessed  faults  of  character  of  no  sUght 
deformity.  Yet,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  what  he  was,  he 
was  made  mainly  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Trace  the  history  of  him  who  stands  among  the  first  of  Albion 
bards,  from  the  moment  he  felt  a  mother's  fond  caress,  till  he 
was  summoned  to  ^  breathless  nature's  dark  abyss,"  and  learn 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  earlier  days,  the  subsequent  un- 
kind treatment  of  those  who  should  have  loved  him  dearer  than 
life,  oppressive  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  cold  sneers  of 
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malignant  ^  misnamed"  critics,  and  the  flood  of  dangerous  popu- 
larity which  encircled  him  on  every  side  ; — gather  from  his  own 
lips  the  agonizing  feelings  of  a  crushed  heart,  when,  separating 
from  wife  and  daughter,  he  bursts  forth  in  sweet,  though  plain- 
tive melody, 

"  Fare  tbee  well !— thus  disunited. 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die ;" 

— and  can  we  wonder  that  circumstances  like  these,  operating 
upon  a  temper  of  great  natural  courage  and  warmth,  and  a 
strong  imagination,  associated  with  the  consciousness  of   de» 
served  superiority,  produced  an  active  influence  on  the  mind, 
and  banisned  sympathy  for  the  mild  and  genial  charities  of  hu- 
man nature  ?     Who  has  ever  launched  upon  manhood,  with  but 
half  the  impetuosity  and  opportunity  of  Byron,  and  preserved 
so  many  virtues  unwrecked  f    Surely,  there  was  cause  enough 
for  a  wilder  career,  and  a  far  more  perverted  character.    And 
yet  there  were  in  him  some  of  the  brightest  and  noblest  traits 
which  are  to  be  found  in  man  ;  and  had  these,  in  early  youth, 
been  properly  trained  and  regulated,  and  developed,  while  the 
less  amiable  dispositions  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  discipline,  he  might  have  been  an  honor  to 
the  human  race — one  to  whom  future  generations  might  look 
back  with  pride,  and  leave  his  memory  to  their  children  as  a 
rich  possession.     There  was  in  him — we  speak  not  of  his  tal- 
ents in  this  comparison,  for  they  are  far  beyond  all  competition 
— an  openness  and  ingenuousness  of  disposition,  apd  a  generos- 
ity and  depth  of  feeling,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.     He  bad 
a  soul  which  abhorred  meanness  and  deceit,  to  such  a  decree, 
that  not  only  did  he  shrink  from  hiding  the  infirmities  ot  his 
character,  he  even  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  we 
believe,  in  many  cases,  actually  allowed  himself  to  appear  to 
the  world  in  a  moral  aspect  which  in  fact  was  more  hideous 
than  true.     Added  to  all  this  was  a  vigor  and  warmth  of  aflfec- 
tion,  which  led  him  to  form  strong  and  deep  friendships  and  ha- 
treds ;  a  trait  of  character  which,  though  in  his  case  it  was 
sometimes  carried  out  to  an  improper  extent,  under  due  regular 
tion  may,  and  often  does,  become  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
formation  of  a  high  and  noble  character.     Now  it  will  easily 
be  perceived,  that  these  very  peculiarities,  under  the  course  of 
education  to  which  Byron  was  exposed,  were  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  the  reckless  and  eccentric  being  that  he  was. 
With  less  warmth  and  openness  of  character,  he  would  have 
been  still  a  bad  man,  with  such  a  defective  culture,  but  he  would 
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have  concealed  his  defects,  and  have  passed  through  the  world 
as  a  respectable  member  of  society.  He  is  now  looked  upon 
with  horror,  only  because  he  was  not  a  hypocrite.  In  fact,  (we 
believe  it,  and  it  might  as  well  come  out,)  Byron,  without  the 
warmth  and  openness  which  distinguished  him,  would  have  been^ 
in  all  but  genius,  precisely  what  Bulwer  is. 

It  is  in  this  respect,  that  we  contend  that  Bulwer  occupies  a 
false  position  in  public  estimation.  With  quite  as  much  moral 
deformity  as  Byron,  probably  with  much  more,  Bulwer  wraps 
the  cloak  of  an  abstract  moral  philosophy  around  him,  and  as- 
sumes the  stem,  cold  brow  and  thoughtful  eye  of  a  deep  reader 
of  the  human  heart,  and  under  this  specious  disguise  half  his 
badness  is  concealed.  If  one  half  be  true,  which  Lady  Bulwer 
has  permitted  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  as  a  portrait  of  him, 
in  her  novel  of  Che verlv,  there  is  more  of  the  demon  in  his  con- 
stitution, than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  depraved  and 
vitiated  though  it  be.  But  Bulwer  is  as  much  of  a  hypocrite  as 
his  infidel  principles  will  permit  him  to  be,  and  therefore,  com- 
paratively with  Byron,  he  stands  well  with  the  world.  His 
works,  like  the  fruit  of  disobedience  in  Eden,  are  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  appear  desirable  to  make  men  wise,  and  their  hid- 
den poison  is  imbibed  by  the  young,  and  by  those  whose  princi- 
ples are  not  firmly  fixed.  Many  of  those  who  read,  think  only 
of  the  pleasant  tale  eloquently  told,  but  do  not  take  in  the  secret 
drift  and  scope  of  the  work,  which  yet  never  fails  to  insinuate 
itself  into  the  mind.  So  nice  drawn  are  the  distinctions  between 
virtue  and  vice,  that  they  perfectly  blend,  and  the  mind  doubts, 
under  the  seductive  influence  of  even  perverted  |^enius,  which 
of  the  two  to  prefer.  In  the  moral  of  the  tale,  if  moral  it  can 
be  called  whose  tendency  is  directly  the  reverse  of  moral, — 
"  latet  anguis  in  herbis," — and  many  an  unwary  traveler  through 
the  flowery  fields  of  literature,  that  serpent  has  wounded  with 
its  secret  fang. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  some  of  Byron's  works  are 
also  immoral  in  their  tendency.  This  fact  we  candidly  admit ; 
but  then  all  Byron's  infidehty  is  evident  and  above  board ;  if 
we  are  influenced  by  it,  it  is  with  our  eyes  open.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal  it;  while  Bulwer's  is  of  .that  crafty  and  in- 
sidious kind,  which  wears  the  mask  of  a  highly  wrought  and 
refined  morality,  and  we  are  drinking  death  from  his  pages, 
while  we  blindly  and  fondly  fancy  that  we  are  quaffing  healing 
waters  from  the  spring  of  truth. 

"  Look  now  upon  this  picture  and  on  this/* 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  (and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,)  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  Bulwer's  writings  are 
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more  dangerous  in  their  tendency  than  those  of  Byron.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  ample  materials  scattered  throughout  the 
novels  of  the  former  writer,  to  sustain  the  position  we  have 
here  assumed.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  refer  to  more 
than  one,  to  prove  Bulwer  to  be  an  infidel  in  disguise,  and  there- 
fore the  more  dangerous.  (The  right  to  consider  Qulwer's 
words  as  **  trusty  heralds"  to  his  sentiments,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, for  he  self-confidently  assumes,  in  his  moral  reflections, 
that  a  man's  writings  are  an  index  of  his  mind.)  We  allude  to 
"  The  Disowned,"  a  work  of  deep  interest,  and  exhibiting  tal- 
ents of  a  high  order.  The  hero  of  this  tale,  of  course  a  per- 
fect character,  high  souled,  high  principled,  and  amiable,  is 
placed  in  situations  of  the  most  trying  description — exposed  to 
temptations  such  as  few  could  resist — such  as  none  could  resist, 
without  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation  and  feeling ;  he  is 
tried,  in  short,  in  every  way,  and  is  found  to  be  a  faultless  man, 
— and  this  man  is  represented  to  be  an  infidel !  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  this  startling  fact  in  so  many  words,  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding might  have  shocked  the  sensitive  reader,  and  would  not 
have  suited  Mr.  (we  beg  his  pardon,  Sir  £.  L.)  Bulwer's  views. 
We  are  told,  with  much  circumlocution,  that  he  has  deeply 
studied  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  Bentham,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  actuate  him  are  those  of  a  hi^h  sense  of  honor, 
and  a  regard  for  the  well  being  of  society.  What  other  deduc- 
tion can  the  unformed  mind  draw  from  such  premises,  than  one 
to  the  last  degree  unfavorable  to  religion  ?  The  situations  of 
the  tale  are  well  described — ^there  is  an  air  of  probability  per- 
vading the  whole  conduct  of  the  piece — ^the  reader  can  scarcely 
help  ieelinff  that  all  which  is  there  told  might  have  happened, 
and  after  the  subtle  spirit  which  pleased  the  fancy  has  evapo- 
rated, the  base  residuum  which  is  left  upon  the  mind  is  this,  that 
man  may  discharge  every  duty  of  life,  even  the  most  arduous, 
without  religious  principle,  as  fully  as  he  can  with  its  most  po- 
tent aid.  "  Devereux,"  "  Ernest  Maltravers,"  "  Faulkland,"  and 
other  productions  of  the  same  author,  are  objectionable,  per- 
haps not  to  the  same  extent,  but  on  similar  grounds ;  and  yet 
these  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  and  their  con- 
tents are  greedily  devoured,  and  the  poison  is  allowed  to  sink 
into  the  soul,  because  a  veil  is  drawn  over  moral  evil,  dense 
enough  to  conceal  the  more  hideous  features,  yet  not  so  volu- 
minous but  that  the  general  outline  of  the  form  may  be  distin- 
guished, and  so  gracefully  draperied  and  arrayed  that  its  very  de- 
lormity  appears  to  wear  an  air  of  beauty :  Satan  is  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light,  and  in  that  garb  he  is  falsely  deemed  a 
less  dangerous  enemy. 
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Now  we  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  works  of  Byr  >n, 
bad  in  many  respects  as  we  admit  them  to  be,  which  can  be 
compared  to  the  instances  above  cited  from  Bulwer,  in  the  dan- 
gerousness  of  their  tendency.  In  those  poems  of  his  which  are 
most  extensively  known  and  most  generally  read,  an  objectioin- 
able  passage  is  here  and  there  met  with,  sufficient,  indeed,  to 
show  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  but  tocT  boldly  expressed  to 
have  any  other  effect  upon  the  mind  than  that  of  inducing  a 
feeling  of  pity,  that  one  so  gifted  should  have  been  so  deceived. 
And  even  in  his  worst  productions,  the  language  so  avowedly 
infidel  and  so  justly  censured,  is  always  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
demon,  or  of  a  man  scarce  less  wicked — and  therefore  calcu- 
lated to  shock,  rather  than  to  seduce  the  mind. 

In  Byron  we  see  the  actual  wolf,  showing  his  fangs,  and  per- 
haps more  ready  to  bark  than  to  bite  ;  and  in  Bulwer  we  be- 
hold "  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  with  a  demure  face  and  a 
solemn  step,  gloating  over  the  devastation  which  his  crafty  dis- 
guise will  by-and-by  enable  him  to  produce.  H.  H. 


USES 

Oir   THX   DEATH   OF  L.    M.    DATIDBON. 

Farewell,  bright  one !  the  word  is  spoken. 

To  the  looe  tomb  thy  form  is  given, 
The  link  that  bound  thee  here  is  broken, 

Tby  spirit  has  gone  home  to  heaven. 
Bright  angels  there  with  songs  will  greet  thee, 

Such  as  from  holy  lips  arise, 
A  loved  one  gone  before  will  meet  thee. 

And  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  skies. 

Oh !  gaily  skimmed  thy  bark  the  tide. 
When  first  it  danced,  in  guiltless  pride, 
On  youth's  calm  stream,  which  to  the  sea 
Of  life,  is  flowing  constantly. 
'Mid  fairest  hopes  unfuried  the  sail. 
Which  gently  caught  the  rising  gale ; 
In  cloudless  skies  the  rainbow  gleamed. 
Earnest  of  future  hopes  it  seemed. 

Thy  spirit  soared,  on  early  wing. 
To  quaff  from  the  IHerian  spring. 
Nor  lightly  bathed  thy  pinion  there, 
In  those  deep  fonts  of  purer  air. 
38 
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Before  thy  voice  had  learncsd  to  sing^, 
Thy  fingers  touched  a  living  string ; 
Th'  .£oUan  breathed  the  magic  strain. 
Thy  harp-strings  echoed  back  again. 
Those  infant  strains  1  so  sweet  and  dear. 
An  angel  might  delighted  hear. 
And  think  the  gentle  varied  tone 
The  very  echo  of  his  own. 
Yet  hush !  I  see  upon  thy  brow 
The  gloom  of  sadness  stealing  now. 
Why  thus  thy  hurried  fingers  fling 
Across  that  sad  and  mournful  string  1 

Oh !  why,  at  evening's  silent  hour. 
When  musing  in  thy  star-Ut  bower. 
Should  melancholy  thoughts  come  near. 
To  crush  thy  heart,  or  start  the  tear  1 
Why  should  such  fearful  thoughts  intrude 
Upon  thine  hours  of  solitude  1 
And  why,  with  so  mysterious  knell. 
Bid  to  thy  harp  its  last  farewell  ? 

Hath  some  one,  from  the  spirit  world. 
The  mystic  scroll  of  fate  unfuried  1 
And  hast  thou  read,  that  soon  the  wave 
Of  life  would  find  thee  in  the  grave  1 
Or  that  thy  spirit  ceased  to  roam 
On  earth,  would  seek  another  home  t 
That  o'er  thy  lone  and  grass-grown  bed 
The  tears  of  friends  would  soon  be  shed  1 

Some  thoughts  there  are  that  ever  dwell 
Deep  in  the  heart — ^it  may  not  tell ; 
And  ah !  who  is  there  who  can  trace. 
Throughout  the  boundless  reahns  of  space. 
Life's  mysteries  ?    We  may  not  know 
God's  secret  plans,  on  earth  below ; 
But  bow  submissive  to  His  will. 
Say  to  the  doubting  heart — be  stiH. 

Our  lives  are  various ;  yet  we  all 

Must  go  at  Death's  uncertain  call ; 

We  ever  hasten  on,  to  be 

Launched  on  thy  wave's  eternity ! 

Like  the  proud  ships,  when  storms  assail, 

Some  will  out-ride  the  passing  gale  ; 

But  thou  wert  as  some  slender  bark. 

The  wild  waves'  play,  the  tempest's  mark. 
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Yes,  thou  art  callcsd  from  qs  away, 
We  trust,  to  realms  of  brighter  day. 
Where  music's  richest  strains  unfold ; 
Thy  harp  exchanged  for  one  of  gold. 
Too  beautiful  for  earth  ;  no  more 
We  wish  thee  on  this  dreary  shore. 
Too  roughly  blow  these  gales  for  thee. 
Too  stormy  this  dark  troubled  sea. 

Farewell — ^thou  hast  crossed  life's  wild  billow, 

'Mid  youth's  high  hopes  hast  found  the  tomb  ; 
Thy  harp  is  hanging  on  the  willow. 

And  now  deplores  thine  early  doom. 
May  some  kind  angel  watch  about  thee. 

There  in  thy  silent  narrow  cell, 
Where  those  will  often  weep  who  love  thee. 

And  never  say,  like  me — farewell.  F. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Religion,  when  considered  in  connection  with  state,  becomes 
entirely  a  political  subject ;  as  much  so  as  any  department  of 

Political  economy.  The  political  condition  of  every  nation  has 
ome  the  impress  of  some  religious  belief;  and  civil  history 
has  been  so  nearly  identified  with  religious,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  political  events  to  their  correct  and  ultimate  causes,  and 
clearly  to  understand  the  relations  of  one  to  the  other,  without 
at  the  same  time  having  a  clear  apprehension  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Particularly  during  the  Christian  era — on  the  events 
of  which  our  present  political  experience  is  mostly  founded,  the 
most  important  changes  in  civil  society  cannot  be  investigated 
without  observing  the  wonderful  revolutjions,  and  the  different 
states  of  society,  that  the  separate  religious  creeds  and  modes 
of  religious  governments  had  wrought. 

This  influence  of  religious  persuasion  upon  a  people,  is  not 
confined  to  ages  of  superstition.  The  ignorance  of  the  middle 
ages  has  been  partially  dissipated,  and  intelligence  has  marched 
upwards  to  its  greatest  heights ;  yet  the  religious  feeling  has 
not  been  shaken  oflf.  For  superstition  and  vague  notion,  an 
inteUigent  religion  has  been  substituted,  which  seems  to  have 
given  full  scope  and  employment  to  the  grandest  powers 
of  the  mind,  to  challenge  the  greatest  stretch  of  intellect,  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  subtlest  philosophy,  and,  more  than  all,  to 
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approve  itself  to  the  best  wants  of  individual  and  social  happi- 
ness. All  that  the  progress  of  intelligence  does,  is  to  wipe  away 
the  lingering  traces  of  superstition,  and  establish  on  a  more 
rational  basis,  a  religion  which  suits  rationally  the  nature  of 
man. 

The  most  intelligent  nations  have  constructed  their  political 
institutions,  more  or  less,  on  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
excellence  of  modem  law,  in  comparison  with  ancient,  grows  out 
of  the  principles  of  this  religion.  That  chief  feature  in  modem 
law,  of  superiority  over  ancient,  the  distributing  equal  and 
impartial  justice  to  all,  observed  now  so  very  generally  in  the 
dispensations  of  civil  justice,  is  an  emanation  from  the  genius 
of  Christianity.  We  cannot  turn  over  the  pages  of  modem 
law,  where  the  smiling  features  of  Christianity  are  not  seen 
beaming  through  almost  all  its  columns. 

However  much  the  habits  of  man  may  be  opposed  to  the 
moral  purity  and  supreme  excellence,  so  amiably  and  beautifully 
exhibited  in  the  divine  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  the 
mind  is  drawn  involuntarily  to  admire  and  adore  that  character, 
with  a  something  similar,  though  different  degree,  of  admiration, 
that  we  bestow  upon  the  bright  character  of  such  a  man  as 
Socrates,  amid  the  vices  and  lollies  of  heathenism.  So  moral 
purity,  wherever  seen,  always  meets  responsive  the  nature  of 
man,  and  calls  up  the  same  emotions  oi  love  which  physical 
beauty  excites.  With  equal  admiration  and  eagerness,  has 
mankind,  in  his  improved  condition,  embraced  those  laws  that 
are  most  pervaded  by  this  benign  spirit.  The  more  law  and 
the  spirit  of  civil  government  partake  of  moral  purity,  the 
more  they  promote  social  and  individual  happiness,  and  upon 
them  are  the  affections  of  the  people  the  more  tenaciously  fixed. 
When  once  the  excellence  of  this  spirit  has  been  proved,  nothing 
but  the  most  unusual  events  can  check  a  growing  desire  for  its 
promotion,  and  all  principles  which  it  infuses.  The  most  vio- 
lent causes  must  ensue,  before  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  own  go- 
vernment and  laws,  worked  in  with  the  very  nature  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  and  Huguenots,  and  ingrafted  in  the 
sentiments  of  all  around  them,  can  be  stifled.  The  spirited 
feelings  of  one  thus  educated,  recoils  with  horror  at  a  change 
for  the  spirit  of  heathenism,  at  its  touch,  withering  the  energies 
of  the  soul,  or  of  Catholicism,  a  perverted  form  of  Christianity, 
shutting  up  in  hopeless  darkness  the  mind,  or  of  even  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  converting  the  naturally  free,  bold, 
and  independent  spirit  of  man,  into  a  tameness  and  crouching 
servility. 

The  spirit  of  our  government  and  laws  becoming  so  connect 
ed  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident,  unless  this  religion 
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can  be  suffered  to  exert  its  full  power  and  influence  upon  their 
character,  they  must  soon  be  degraded.  Unless  the  source  of 
this  healthful  and  happy  influence,  now  giving  life,  beauty,  and 
energy  to  our  social  system,  is  preserved,  it  must  finally  wither 
and  die.  Without  the  fountain,  the  form  of  this  excellence  may 
deceive  the  senses  for  a  while,  but  the  spirit — the  life-eiving 
principle — has  departed,  and  bodily  decay  will  follow.  History 
has  decided  this  principle,  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Without  the  solemn  and  awful  sanctions  of  religion,  no  suffi- 
ciently  restraining  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wild 
and  stormy  passions  of  maa.  It  has  been  tried ;  and  tried  at 
the  tremendous  consequences  of  a  nation's  ruin.  Philosophic 
historians  generally  agree,  that  much  of  the  suffering  of  France, 
in  the  late  revolution,  grew  out  of  the  fatal  experiments  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  writers  attempting  to  separate  the  practice  of  virtue 
from  the  sanctions  of  religion.  These  writers,  most  of  them, 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  a  peo- 
ple's prosperity,  and  did  well  in  urging  its  claims ;  but  by  a 
strange  and  sad  fatality,  they  made  a  most  egregious  error  in 
adopting  their  own  blind  notions  of  the  nature  of  religion  and 
its  individual  consequence.  By  their  own  candor,  some  of 
these  men  fell  into  the  great  inconsistency  of  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  the  best  principles  of  morality,  as  coming  from 
the  advocates  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  from  the  great  abuses 
of  the  latter  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  its  existence  in  its 
nature  must  be  hostile  to  social  happiness. 

During  this  same  period,  England  too  was  infected  with  this 
dangerous  plague.  But  being  more  deeply  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  they  rescued  themselves  from  falling  into 
the  same  gulf.  Though  the  subtleties  of  a  few  of  the  weightiest 
intellects,  giving  fame  to  Britain  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents, 
had  shaken  the  confidence  of  many,  and  spread  havoc  far  and 
wide,  yet  the  barricade  of  the  Christian  Church  was  too  deeply 
laid,  and  too  formidable  for  even  these  skillful  antagonists  to 
shake'.  The  mighty  hosts  of  Zion's  warriors  came  forth  nobly 
to  the  defense  oi  the  bulwarks,  and  saved  the  fortress. 

In  seeking  the  welfare  of  a  people,  religion  must  be  made  an 
important  element  of  society,  in  order  to  gain  that  end.  And 
as  a  consequence,  it  should  be  the  effort  of  a  wise  and  intelligent 
people  to  use  all  appropriate  means  for  its  promotion  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  religion  itself,  and 
those  of  the  people.  Here  again  history  warns  us  that  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  to  a  good  end,  depends  wholly  upon  the 
method  taken  to  reach  that  end.  Where  improper  directors 
have  seized  its  government,  a  most  disgraceful  perversion  of  its 
principles  and  intentions  have  followed,  and  that,  which,  when 
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left  to  follow  in  its  own  proper  channel,  and  guided  by  qualified 
governors,  is  a  blessing  to  every  state,  becomes  a  curse  the 
most  blighting  to  its  prosperity. 

The  earliest  evil  which  befel  the  Christian  Church,  and  one 
which  was  entirely  destructive  of  the  peculiar  objects  of  reli* 
gion,  was  its  coming  into  the  power  of  civil  magistrates.  Not* 
withstanding  the  hurtful  train  of  consequences  which  followed 
this  unnatural  and  enormous  abuse  of  the  chief  end  of  religion — 
through  all  the  ages  of  Christianity,  it  has  had  its  earnest  advo- 
cates ;  and  up  to  the  present  day,  a  great  body  of  the  most  en- 
lightened clergy  of  Europe  are  urgent  in  its  defense.  By  no 
means  strange,  when  such  valuable  temporal  interests  are  de- 
pending upon  this  connection.  It  is  a  disagreeable  truth,  of 
which  we  must  be  fully  persuaded,  that  to  realize  the  objects  of 
his  selfish  propensities,  man,  even  under  this  enlightened  re- 
ligion, will  not  scruple  to  invade  the  sanctities  of  sacred  terri- 
tory. When  once  the  despotic,  the  ambitious,  and  the  avari- 
cious have  got  such  a  power,  for  taking  advantage  of  the  su- 
perstitious propensities  of  mankind,  by  maintaining  their  tyran- 
nical sway,  and  making  them  the  ready  dupes  to  authority  and 
emolument,  such  a  superior  advantage  is  never  easily  surren- 
dered. Powerful  prejudices  and  interests  seal  the  naturally 
generous  mind  to  any  conviction  of  injustice ;  and  though  by 
some  favorite  political  engine  of  power,  dreadful  evils  follow  in 
one  successive  chain,  until  the  image  of  human  nature  is  some- 
times almost  lost  in  the  condition  of  the  human  family,  great 
worldly  interests  still  cling  voraciously  to  the  abominable  sys- 
tem, to  eat  out  further  the  very  vitals  of  humanity.  Such  terri- 
ble desolation  has  accompanied  the  Established  Church,  depend- 
ing for  its  patronage  upon  civil  administrations.  If  the  voracity 
of  this  corrupt  institution,  still  surviving  in  part,  does  not  show 
this  devouring  propensity  to  an  equal  degree,  it  is  not  because 
the  nature  is  changed,  but  the  power  of  reaching  the  objects  of 
its  desires  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  repeated  assaults 
of  its  foes.  The  Established  Church  of  the  present  day  has  all 
the  features  of  the  Church  of  the  dark  ages ;  the  only  real  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  dare  not  give  full  reign  to  its  horrid  passions, 
in  the  superior  li^ht  now  blazing  upon  their  actions.  They  still 
show  the  same  devotion  to  despotic  sway,  and  intolerant  aver- 
sion to  the  approaching  steps  of  freedom,  though  deprived  of 
the  usual  boldness  of  attack. 

Every  reader  of  history  will  know,  that  to  this  day  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  connected  with  State,  has  served  no  better  end, 
than  to  corrupt  the  powers  of  civil  government  In  advocating 
such  an  institution,  the  English  clergy  have  no  other  motives 
than  those  of  self-interest    They  are  an  important  part  of  the 
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government  of  England,  sharing  largely  in  its  wealth  and  power. 
All  attempts  to  diminish  civil  power,  however  much  it  may  ex- 
tend its  authority  beyond  just  limitation,  are  thwarted  by  the 
interposition  of  the  clergy.  It  is  almost  vain  for  an  oppressed 
people,  trampled  upon  by  injustice,  to  find  redress  by  remon- 
strance. Upon  the  lawful  territory  of  the  people,  painful  ag- 
gressions are  made  by  slow  and  sure  degrees,  under  the  shelter 
of  religion.  Every  trick  and  artifice  is  used,  to  warrant  an  un- 
disturbed intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  scripture  even 
being  wrested  to  serve  diabolical  purposes.  The  ministry  of 
England  could  not  support  their  enormous  pretensions,  without 
such  a  powerful  advocate.  Though  they  may  not  always  trust 
even  such  a  pretext,  yet  we  know,  that  to  a  most  cruel  extent, 
they  have  heaped  their  insults  upon  a  people,  blinded  by  a  super- 
stitious awe  of  the  divine  commission  of  civil  magistrates,  taught 
by  a  deceitful  clergy.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  alTection 
01  magistrates  for  the  interests  of  religion  ;  an  affection  which 
must  be  at  least  sometimes  feigned,  for  it  may  be  well  suspect- 
ed, that  civil  magistrates  and  officers  of  State  are  sometimes, 
like  other  men,  born  with  evil  hearts  of  unbelief,  at  enmity  with 
the  true  counsel  of  Gk>d.  Strange  that  these  men  alone,  so  fond 
of  every  worldly  indulgence  that  Christianity  is  hostile  to,  should 
at  the  same  time  indulge  a  most  holy  zeal  in  its  promotion. 
Wonderful  exceptions  these  to  humanity  ! 

Nothing  sets  to  view  more  correctly  the  true  merits  of  the 
Church,  in  the  positions  both  of  separation  from  and  connection 
with  the  civil  government,  than  a  comparison  of  the  character 
and  conduct  oithe  opposite  parties.  On  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  dissenters  irom  the  Established  Church  are  the  true 
representatives  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man.  The  digni- 
fied boldness  of  their  character  casts  into  contemptible  shade 
the  moping  disposition  of  the  conformist  If  honorable  excep- 
tions are  lound  among  the  latter,  it  is  only  because  they  have 
not,  with  others,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,,  but  inhaled  some  of  the  generous  feeling  of 
the  former.  But  generally,  while  the  one  enters  boldly  into  the 
exploration  of  truth,  leaving  no  nook  uninvestigated,  and  fearing 
not  the  free  acknowledgment  of  all  discoveries  of  error  in  fa- 
vorite opinions ;  the  other  confines  his  powers  of  mind  too 
much  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  few  exhausted  documents,  and 
principles  long  exploded  by  advancing  intelligence.  The  expe- 
rience of  all  past  years  had  shown  the  utter  fallacy  and  absurd- 
ity of  yielding  tamely  to  standard  opinions  ;  and  of  the  belief 
that  knowledge,  even  in  religious  matters,  is  stationary.  Yet 
such  has  been  the  deluding  spirit  of  the  Established  Church,  that, 
in  face  of  the  many  changes  and  invasions  made  upon  their  own 
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doctrines,  they  still  cherish  the  absurdities  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-interference.  Such  prodigies  of  either  stupidity  or 
stubborn  ignorance,  are  found  among  the  advocates  of  Church 
establishment.  This  seems  always  to  be  the  direct  effect  of 
long  cherished  associations.  Religious  monopolies,  vi^hen  bound 
together  for  the  set  purpose  of  promoting  any  particular  belief— 
sometimes  the  only  efficient  method  of  extensive  good — are 
prone  to  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  after  long  resting  undisturbed, 
resist  illiberally  the  candid  objections  of  reason. 

Whatever  may  be  the  principle,  the  facts  are  on  record,  de- 
claring what  has  been  the  invariable  tendency  of  an  Established 
Church.  The  dissenters  must  be  acknowledged  the  true  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  at  least  in  England.  Had  the 
clergy  of  England  been  left  unmolested  in  their  quiet,  the  same 
arbitrary  power  which  for  centuries  held  all  Europe  in  subjec- 
tion, must  have  still  prevailed,  and  the  same  midnight  darkness 
reigned.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Church  were  as  zealous 
friends  of  the  extraordinary  power  which  that  monarch  would 
assume,  as  they  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  freedom  and  equality 
of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  George  III.  They  ever  sought  to 
seal  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  forbid  them  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  freedom 
which  England  now  enjoys,  is  due  to  the  bold  and  persevering 
efforts  of  the  dissenting  party.  They  stripped  off  the  sancti- 
monious covering  thrown  over  the  real  intentions  of  the  high- 
church,  and  showed  them  to  the  people  in  all  their  deformity. 
The  commoners  of  England  may  well  feel,  that  to  dissenters 
chiefly  are  due  the  free  suffrage  now  so  much  more  universally 
enjoyed.  If  they  have  not  yet  reached  that  state  of  social  and 
civil  enjoyment,  which  every  government  is  bound  in  justice  to 
provide  for  the  people,  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  they  will 
not,  so  long  as  a  tyrannical  clergy,  jealous  of  every  small  mite 
of  privilege  acquired  by  the  people,  holds  rule  over  their  in- 
terests. 

It  must  be  already  evident,  that  a  system  so  strongly  attached 
to  the  corruptest  forms  of  government,  is  sure  destruction  to 
genuine  religious  feeling.  How  can  purity  and  sincerity  dwell 
long  with  such  a  companion,  and  not  be  driven  out  to  make  way 
for  their  more  agreeable  opposites,  worldliness  and  hypocrisy  ? 
Under  such  a  system,  the  profession  of  the  clergy  becomes,  like 
other  professions,  merely  secular.  To  its  offices  men  are  drawn 
by  the  same  motives  as  influence  the  mind  of  the  meanest  poli- 
tician. No  other  qualifications  become  necessaiy,  than  the  cold 
and  hypocritical  confession  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  Church,  like  the  political  field,  becomes  crowded 
with  mean  and  worthless  officeholders.    Its  privileges,  its  aur 
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thority,  its  honors,  its  emoluments,  are  the  strongest  induce- 
ments offered,  for  seeking  a  share  in  the  duties  ot  the  sacred 
profession.  This  is  so,  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  it  will  be 
ever  so,  as  long  as  man  is  possessed  of  the  same  weak  nature. 
Even  the  Scottish  Church,  as  independent,  perhaps,  as  a  power 
can  be  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  have  some  hold  upon 
the  patronage  of  government,  is  greatly  secularized  by  this  con- 
nection ;  and  are  as  much  the  political  slaves  of  the  government, 
as  they  are  the  servants  of  pure  religion.  **  The  established 
clergy  of  Scotland  form  an  organized  power,  universally  rami- 
fied and  pervaded  by  one  will,  in  as  far  as  the  temporal  wealth 
and  power  of  the  corporation  is  concerned." 

That  system  must  be  founded  wholly  in  error,  which  has  so 
perverted  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  entirely  reversed 
their  object.  What  is  capable  of  raising  the  social  system  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  excellence,  was  made  the  source 
of  the  greatest  unhappiness.  We  can  no  more  defend  the 
Established  Church  of  the  present  day,  in  its  mildest  form, 
than  support  the  darkest  absurdities  of  Romanism.  It  argues 
nothing  in  its  defense,  that  an  alliance  with  State  is  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  government.  If  a  government  in  its 
nature  calls  for  such  corruption,  it  must  be  defective,  and  let 
it  fall,  for  it  cannot  be  supported.  If  monarchy  cannot  stand 
without  the  aid  of  a  system  endangering  the  purity  of  religion, 
that  edifice,  though  it  has  stood  for  ages,  must  eventually  come 
down,  as  despotism  has  been  fast  falling  away,  and  has  now 
left  nothing  but  the  relics  of  a  few  broken  powers. 

For  our  government  to  acknowledge  the  patronage  of  any 
one  religious  denomination,  would  be  impracticable,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  spirit  of  a  republican  people.  This  must 
endanger  the  privileges  of  others.  That  each  man  shall  be 
privileged  to  worship  God  according  to  conscience,  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  free  constitution.  An  escape 
from  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  civil  powers  of  Europe, 
resulted  in  the  religious  liberality  now  observed  in  our  country, 
and  to  this  day,  America  has  been  found  the  only  temple  thrown 
open  to  the  unmolested  worship  of  each  religious  persuasion. 
Britain  boasts  of  tolerance ;  but  in  vain,  so  long  as  a  proud  and 
haughty  hierarchy  persecutes  and  calumniates,  all  having  the 
independence  to  deviate  from  their  supposed  infallible  doctrines ; 
and  so  long  as  civil  authority  closes  her  chief  ofiices  of  influence 
upon  the  worthy  non-conformist. 

The  least  disposition,  shown  by  either  the  General  or  State 
Governments,  to  favor  any  one  sect,  would  excite  among  the 
people  innumerable  jealousies,  far  deeper  and  far  more  agitating 
than  any  the  most  excitable  sectional  or  party  interest  has  yet 
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caused.  It  is  well  known,  that  should  any  one  sect  gain  such 
an  ascendency,  we  become  at  once  an  ecclesiastical  despotism* 
A  great  religious  power,  when  strengthened  by  civil  authority, 
will  be  despotic  in  the  dissemination  of  their  principles.  A.U 
religious  sects  are  too  prone  to  an  overbearing  spirit,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  what  is  conceived  to  be  truth.  Almost 
the  only  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  was 
their  dogmatical  disposition,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  was  not 
restrained,  though  great  allowances  can  be  made  for  the  spirit 
of  their  age.  Even  Protestantism,  the  most  scriptural  in  doc- 
trine, and  purest  in  practice,  would  be  a  dangerous  power  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  civil  government,  for  its  prejudices  would 
be  made  the  means  of  much  evil,  and  ambitious  men  would 
most  certainly  use  it  as  a  highway  to  authority. 

The  present  political  condition  of  our  people,  shows  no  cer- 
tain grounds  for  apprehending  such  a  retrograde  revolution  of 
principles.  We  are  sure  no  reliffious  denomination,  coiild  they, 
would  be  willing  to  take  such  advantage  of  others,  at  the  risk 
of  destroying  the  virtues  of  the  free  soil  in  which  they  have 
sprung  and  flourished.  Protestantism  would  not;  for  civil 
power  cannot  inculcate  its  doctrines,  much  less  force  men  to  the 
strict  observance  of  religious  rules  of  conduct.  Such  extraor- 
dmary  means  would  only  change  mild  and  persuasive  teachings 
into  stem  and  authoritative  dictations,  which  never  meet  with 
any  thing  better  than  angry  repulsion.  Nor  need  we  fear  that 
any  other  sect,  however  worldly  its  motives,  would  seek  power 
through  such  a  channel.  Romanism  the  most  dreaded,  certainly, 
can  have  no  such  malignant  and  fruitless  design,  to  usurp  a 
power  which  has  nourished  its  infancy  in  our  land,  and  trained 
it  to  a  vigorous  manhood.  Any  such  attempt,  by  any  one 
denomination,  would  call  forth  the  combined  powers  of  all  otliers 
to  crush  it  in  the  bud. 

The  utility  of  interference,  in  any  degree,  by  civil  authority, 
may  well  be  doubted.  The  want  of  disposition  in  a  community, 
to  provide  for  the  services  of  religion  among  themselves,  does 
not  change  the  capability  of  civil  power.  Legislation  upon 
any  subject,  is  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  good  it  effects ; 
and  that  which  promotes  no  good  is  worthless.  We  can  advo- 
cate the  interposition  of  civil  power  in  the  religious  matters  of 
a  people,  only  on  the  ground  of  serving  best  in  this  way  their 
religious  interests.  But  the  very  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
providing  for  the  encouragement  of  no  particular  sect,  creates 
a  dilemma,  placing  it  altogether  out  of  the  power  of  any  legis- 
lature to  promote  the  greatest  good  by  any  measures  they  can 
take.  We  are  to  take  no  particular  cases,  where  much  g:ood 
has  been  done.    To  provide  for  the  ministration  of  religious 
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services,  in  all  cases  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
must  be  to  promote  error  and  evil,  equally  with  truth  and  good. 
A  legislative  act,  providing  that  every  individual  shall  be  bound 
to  support  some  religious  worship,  evidently  supports  systems 
of  evil,  equally  with  those  of  truth.  It  provides  for  Christianity . 
in  all  its  opposite  forms ;  and  even  infidelity,  the  very  opposite 
of  Christianity.  Does  not,  then,  the  very  principle  of  our 
government  render  it  hopeless  for  legislatures  to  promote  good 
to  any  extent  ? 

Legislative  action,  even  in  benevolent  causes,  which  are 
mostly  identified  with  all  the  operations  of  the  Christian  Church, 
should  be  cautiously  taken.  To  call  in  such  aid,  generally  tends 
to  the  subversion  of  the  final  object  of  any  cause.  Unless  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  prepared,  by  the  munifi- 
cence and  eflforts  of  individuals  and  private  associations,  an  at- 
tempt to  carry,  by  civil  power,  any  measure  afiecting  a  cause, 
is  only  doing  violence  to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  can 
have  no  good  ultimate  effect.  To  connect  any  benevolent  cause 
with  political  affairs,  and  make  this  the  ground  of  political  dis- 
tinction, besides  creating  bitter  enmities  and  divisions,  will  be 
placing  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  political  men,  to  carry  out 
their  own  measures.  Unprincipled  advocates  only  are  gained 
to  a  cause,  and.  purity  of  principle  becomes  corruption.  What 
at  first  was  an  object  of  love,  meeting  the  approbation  of  the 
good-hearted,  becomes  an  object  of  abhorrence,  detestable  to 
the  eyes  of  all  around.  Benevolent  operations  are  thus  brought 
into  disrepute,  and  leligion  with  them,  receives  the  rash  impu- 
tation of  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism. 

With  all  the  disadvantages  of  exclusiveness — and  we  know 
of  none  not  embraced  in  any  other  system — ^it  is  most  rational, 
that  civil  government  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  sharing 
in  any  operations  whatever  of  religion.  Not  that  government 
is  not  to  be  influenced,  in  principle,  by  religion.  The  only 
proper  mode  of  legislation  is  by  observing  the  laws  of  justice 
and  right.  Rulers  can  show  their  respect  for,  and  interest  in, 
their  religious  belief,  by  exemplifying  its  principles  in  their 
private  and  public  conduct,  and  in  their  public  measures,  and  can, 
in  this  way,  more  than  in  any  other,  serve  the  promotion  of  truth. 
This  may  be  too  slow  a  method  for  the  over-zealous  religionist, 
eager  to  force,  by  a  superior  power,  his  opinions  upon  the  un- 
believing mind.  But  if^  a  persuasion  is  according  to  truth  and 
reason,  it  will  work  its  progressive  way,  asking  not  for  the  help 
of  carnal  weapons,  and  disdaining  to  employ  the  same  hands 
that  pushed  along  the  car  of  heathenism,  and  forced  unwilling 
multitudes  to  drink  the  poisonous  cup  of  error.  Whatever  re- 
ligion is  truth,  that  possesses  a  spiritual  power,  superior  to  all 
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foreign  aid.  We  need  not  fear  to  confine  this,  and  all  its  be- 
nevolent sisters,  to  the  sacred  desk  and  the  rostrum,  to  individ- 
ual exertion  and  the  flying  pamphlet,  to  the  combined  influence 
of  its  advocates,  as  exclusively  a  religious  body,  having  duties 
aside  from  civil.  In  this  way,  with  noiseless  steps,  it  will  steal 
into  our  national  halls,  teaching  quietly  its  lessons  of  sublime 
moi*aIity,  gently  insinuating  its  spirit  into  our  public  measures, 
softening  the  obduracy  of  wicked  and  malicious  hearts,  and 
when  rejected,  still  sternly  demanding  admission.  As  long  as 
religion  is  suffered  to  make  its  quiet  way,  in  its  own  garb  of 
touching  simplicity,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  possessed  of 
power  to  preserve  for  our  people  all  justice  and  right. 


Bsme  of  tl)e  Qtnntnt  ^hlax^Mantu. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

Non  obnita  vlitiii 
Paapertate  JacflC:  lactos  ez  omnibus  orii 
Erebfc,  et  meritnm,  hod  quae  cunkbalae,  qnacrlt; 
Et  qualiii  oon  nii 


Strict  IswBihall  be 
Too  bud  for  libertlnei  In  poetry, 
Till  yene  refined,  In  ttaii  Ia«t  age 
Turn  ballad  rbyme.  Robert  Ctn§. 

PART    I. 

A  OobUorHiianno  Wmnif  his  stalle  a  Cobbler  sate, 
■IttflUi  at  Ms  aT^ 
catton  and  wmsttk      No  biytber  manne  could  bee — 

**^^'  Hee  brisklye  drewe  the  long  waxed-ende. 

And  whistled  merrilye. 

Upoane  his  benche  his  goode  tooles  laye, 

His  pincers  and  his  tackes ; 
Uponne  the  floore  were  little  shoes, 

Moste  commonlye  called  "  cackes." 

And  as  hee  bored  the  smalle,  rounde  hole. 

And  stucke  the  bristle  tbroughe, 
Hee  looked  iippe,  and  strange  the  sighte 

Thatte  hee  was  called  to  vie  we. 

There  cometh  inne  atte  the  smalle  doore, 

A  manne  alle  lanke  and  leane, 
With  long,  stifle  haire,  and  cunnynge  eyet : 

A  scampe  was  hee,  I  weene. 


soteretb, 
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Hae  goeth  to  anne  emptye  benche, 
and  seateth  bimaelf.      Siitelh  himmeselfe  downc  there, 

And  grazeth  onne  the  Gobbler-inanne — 
Thatte  manne  with  lankye  haire. 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Pedlar-manne, 

I  knowe  thee  verye  welle." 

2;eCo»Jer-maiine  The  Cobbler  swore  a  wicked  oathe, 
bccomath    profane^  ' 

and  gtriveth  to  "  cut      Too  terrible  to  telle, 

*  And  strove  to  gette  awaye,  for  hee 

Hearde  the  sweete  dinner-belle. 

The  Pedlar  g^raspeth  his  harde  hande, 

Hee  wille  notte  lette  himme  g^oe: 
"  Nowe  bye  thy  heavye,  harde  lappestone, 

Heare  thou  my  tale  of  woe." 

'^^^J^^M  ?^  Uppe  spoke  the  ancient  Pedlar-manne, 
eourseth  of  hto  leg-     '^'^     '^  ' 

erdemaln.  "  I  wente  fromme  here  one  daye. 

And  with  a  loade  of  notionnes  smalle, 

I  southwarde  tooke  my  waye. 

'*  And  as  I  journeyed  onne  and  onne, 

A  wearye  waye  I'd  come — 
I  stopped  at  a  smalle  taverne. 

To  sleepe  and  gette  some  rumme. 

*'  The  momynge  came,  and  the  landlorde 

Inne  nuttemegges  tooke  his  paye — 
I  mounted  onne  my  waggonne  seate. 

And  quickly e  drove  awaye. 

"  Onne,  onne  I  urged  my  gallante  steede. 

And  hee  used  alle  his  pegges — 
Wee  flewe  like  a  smalle  niggerre  with 

A  buUe-dogge  atte  his  legges ; 
For  I  hadde  choused  the  landlorde,  whenne 

Hee  boughte  my  rounde  nuttemegges.' 

PART  II. 

IJePidlar  chuck-  Oh !  loudlye  laughed  the  Pedlar  then— 
leih  at  the  recoIJ«>-      _      ,    /  °,  ,      ^   „ 

tlon    of  his   can-      Loude  laughed  the  Fedlar-manne — 

"^°'**  Hee  laughed  until  adowne  bis  cheekes 

The  teares  inne  torrentes  ranne. 

*'  Whatte  aileth  thee,  thou  fearfuUe  manne. 

Why  laughest  thou  nowe  soe  V 
The  Cobbler  strove  inne  vaine  to  flee ; 

Hee  woulde  notte  lette  himme  goe. 
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"  The  fatte  laodlorde  hee  boughte  my  spice. 

And  pleased  seemed  to  bee-" 
Hee  thoughte  hee'd  shaved  the  Pedlar-manne — 

Hee  thou^fate  hee'd  outswapped  mee — 
Butte  soone  hee  founde  themme  made,  I  trowe. 

Of  the  talle  white  oake  tree. 

With  hia  mental  "  Whatte  ist  I  see  adowne  the  roade  7 

SehebeholdeUithe      -,_,  ,         . 

lerilfe-manneUiat      AV^hatte  is  itte  nowe  I  see  1 
piuaaeth  him.  q^  ,  ,^^  ^^^  fearfuHe  Sheriffe-maime, 

Thatie  cometh  aller  mee. 

The  Pedlar-manne  «  He  rideth  uppe  to  my  waggonne — 
grtevottslye  nniteth      ...       . 
the  AUu-of-the-Law.      Hitteth  mee  oone  the  crowne — 

My  bonye  fiste  thenne  doubled  I, 

And  knocked  the  Sherifie  downe. 

*'  And  there  I  lefte  the  Sheriffe-manne, 
Stretched  onne  the  greene,  greene  sodde — 

I  lefte  himme  there  alle  starke  and  stifle. 
And  welterynge  inne  his  bloode. 

"  Judas !  I  drove  inne  furious  haste. 

With  loude  and  fearefulle  dinne ; 
For  inne  my  little,  redde  waggonne, 

Loude  banged  the  shinynge  tinne. 

The  Pedlar-manne  "  And  thus  I  travelled  onne  and  onne— 
Ikillnff  to  make  mo- 
n^,makBth  haste.       I  flewe  o'er  hiile  and  plaine. 

For  I  woulde  gette  inne  jaile  I  knewe, 

Ifle  I  gotte  caughte  againe. 

"  I  coulde  notte  stoppe  to  selle  my  wares — 

To  selle  my  gUtterjrnge  tinne — 
Nor  coulde  I  swappe  my  rounde  nuttemegges. 

Nor  haule  the  silver  inne. 

He  delivereth  his  •<  Butte  soone  I  passed  oute  of  the  State, 
optoi«ofa»B««h.      ig^^„„,eofhiswaye- 

And  came  among  the  Southeme-menne  ;    ^ 
Oh  !  easye  guiles  are  they ! 

"  I  hadde  been  there  a  weeke — a  weeke. 

Among  the  Southeme-menne — 
And  I'd  swapped  alle  my  wares  awaye, 

And  started  backe  againe. 

"  I  solde  alsoe  my  redde  waggonne^ 

Likewise  my  gallante  steede — 
For  I  couldt  steale  himme  backe  againe, 

Tfie  of  himme  I  hadde  neede." 
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"  Why  lookest  thou  soe  fearefullye  V* 

Thus  saide  the  Cobbler-manoe  ; 
While  o*er  the  Pedlar's  hoUowe  cheekes 

A  ghastlye  smile  there  ranne. 

TheoonKienceof  «  Alas  !  alas !  woe  worthe  the  daye ! 
the    Pedlai^manne 
smlteth  him  for  his      My  conscience  smiteth  mee, 

SSS^  *'^'  *"'  F^'  «'«  ^  *^^«  ^^®  Soulherne  lande, 
I  chisselled  deaconnes  three ! 

"  J  chisselled  themme — ^I  chisselled  themme — 

I  shaved  themme  ruthlesslye — 
And  were  itte  notte  for  the  silver. 

My  grieffe  hadde  neare  killed  mee. 

"  Oh !  there  is  yette  another  tricke, 

I  played  righte  welle,  I  trowe ; 
Butte  itte  brougbte  mee  into  the  grieffe 

Which  I  amme  sufferynge  nowe." 

Deepe  sighed  the  ancient  Pedlar-manne — 

The  teares  began  ne  to  rise — 
Hee  drewe  his  coate-sleeve  o'er  bis  nose, 

Hee  wiped  his  sharpe,  greye  eyes. 

TbeCobblerdu^  "I  feare  thee,  ancient  Pedlar-mannc— 
■ympathy  for    the      I  faine  woulde  grieve  with  thee  ; 
SSbto'S'S  ho^  ^""«  ™"c*»e  I  feare  thy  cunnynge  eye— 
ty*  I  feare  thou'rt  hoazynge  mee." 

PART  III. 

"  The  sunne  was  seitynge  o'er  the  hilles. 

The  shadowes  lengthened  laye ; 
I  stopped  atte  a  smalle  taveme. 

To  reste  tille  the  nexte  daye. 

**  Who  sitteth  inne  the  smalle  barre-roome  1 

Who  is  itte  I  see  there  1 
Oh !  'tis  the  horridde  Sheriffe-manne, 

With  his  feete  onne  a  chaire. 

TheBheriffe-manne  «  Whatte  doelh  hee,  thatte  fearfuUe  manne  1 
concocteth  a  bever- 
age. Hee  poureth  oute  the  rumme. 

And  maketh,  with  the  poker  hotte, 

A  mugge  of  flippe,  I  vumme ! 

"  Hee  looketb  rounde— hee  spieth  mee— 

Hee  tumeth  verye  redde  ; 
Oh !  I  felte  verye  queere,  I  weene. 

For  I  feared  for  my  heade. 
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JSSShHSZw! "  ^^  J""!*^  <p'''="y«  f™"""'  »>»  oi-i". 

lar  and  prodaceth  a      Uponne  his  feete  bee  rose, 
document.  .     ,      ,, 

And  pollynge  oute  a  paper  smaJle, 

Putte  itte  beneatbe  my  nose. 

"  •  Oh !  seest  thou  thisi  oh !  seest  thou  this  1 

Thou  Pedlar  rascaUyel 
Oh !  'tis  a  sovereigne  State's  warrante, 

Thatte  I've  gotte  oute  for  thee.' 

tolte^Si^w'3  " ^"^^  ^''^  °°°®  mee—1  trembled  tbeoDe 
hk  bones,  Like  bowle  of  jamme,  I  weene ; 

For  manye  horridde  Stale's  warrantes, 
lone  sorrowe  I  hadde  seene. 

and  derireth  toflee.    ««  Oh  !  thenne  I  wished  to  gelte  awaye, 
Butte  yette  I  coulde  notte  flee ; 
Hee  eyed  mee  as  a  hunter  wouide 
A  'possumme  uppe  a  tree. 

pJS2rr£"SMS  "  * ^^"  Pedlar-manne,  thou  flooredst  mee, 
ear.  And  there  didst  leave  mee  laye ; 

Butte  nowe  thou'rt  mine,  and  manye  brighte 
Rounde  dollars  shalte  thou  paye.' 

"  And  there  wee  sate,  inne  the  barre-roome. 

The  Sherifle-manne  and  I ; 
Hee  gave  mee  notte  a  droppe  to  drinke. 

Though  I  was  devilishe  drye. 

^JBebeoomeib  toe-  « Hee  quaflfed  and  quafl*ed,  thatte  Sherifie-manne, 
Hee  quaffed  uotille  midnighte — 
Hee  quaffed  lille  hee  felle  onne  the  floore, 
Tnne  wretcfaedde,  wofuile  pligbte. 

"ftiSS'lw^'*  "^  ^^^^  *^™™®  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  Sheriffe-manne, 
To  dreame  of  his  farre  home. 
While  I  weote  to  the  table  smalle. 
And  guzxled  alleliis  runune. 

lnStfleS^*****  "  ^°^°  *^®  "****^®  Ihenne  I  hied, 
With  hastye  foote  I  ranne. 
And  groped  'rounde  tiUe  I  fouude  the  steede 
Of  the  fierce  Sheriffe-manne. 

"  I  mounted  himme,  and  offe  I  wente, 

With  wilde  and  break-necke  speede : 
I  laughed  to  thioke  howe  hee*d  sweare,  whenne 

Hee  founde  hee'd  Umte  his  steede. 
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"  I  traveUed  onne,  and  soone  I  founde 

I'd  jumped  fromme  badde  to  worse ; 
The  people  wonderynge  muche  to  see 

Mee  onne  the  Sherifie's  horse. 

Helasppr^ieDded  ««  They  caste  mee  into  a  smalle  celle, 
and  pat  in  durance      „     '  , .  ,  *, ,      ' 

▼lie.  Fromme  whiche  noughte  coulde  bee  seene ; 

And  thenne  they  thoughte  they'd  stopped  my  trickes, 

Butte  themme  I  shaved,  I  weene. 

He  eboiiseth  the  «« The  jailer  to  my  doogeonne  came. 
To  tauDte  mee  withe  my  sinne ; 
I  knocked  himme  downe,  and  oute  I  popped, 
And  locked  the  jailer  inne. 

'*  I  started  offe,  and  northwarde  thenne 

I  deemed  itte  beste  to  oome, 
Ajid  aAer  manye  wearye  miles, 

Atte  lengthe  arrived  atte  home. 

He  bewalltth  Us  •«  Butte  nowe,  alas !  I  canne  butte  weepe, 
pitlAil  coDdltkm. 

I  never  more  canne  hope 

Withe  notionncs  smalle  to  goe  unto 

The  Southeme  lande  to  swappe." 

Oh !  loudlye  wailed  the  Pedlar-manne, 

Oh !  loudlye  wailed  hee ; 
The  teares  flowed  o'er  his  sunkenne  cheekes, 

His  grieffe  Hwas  sadde  to  see. 

The  Cobbler  tosx-  Righte  wrathfulle  spake  the  Gobbler-manne, 
vUeth  the  Pedlar-      Righte  wrathfullye  spake  hee ; 

**  Thou  rascalle  Pedlar-manne,  Pve  loste 
My  dinner  alle  for  thee." 

No  more  nponne  the  Cobbler's  cheeke 

The  jollye  smile  was  seene ; 
A  madder  and  a  hungrier  manne 

Hee  wente  to  worke,  I  weene.  TMsom. 

40 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND. 

There  are  two  principles  in  man,  that  strive 
Forever  for  the  mastery :  he  u  bound 
Even  to  the  vile«t  reptiles  on  the  ground ; 
Yet  he  has  glory  struggling  in  his  breast. 
Glory  that  has  its  fountain  source  above. 
Let  him  beware,  then,  that  his  earthly  part 
Bend  not  his  heavenly  to  its  narrow  sphere. 

Bartolome  Leonardo  de  Argensola. 

Man's  life  is  two-fold.  While  the  multitude,  clad  "  in  the 
glorious  strength  of  youth/'  are  rejoicing  in  the  varied  beauty 
of  external  nature,  or  brace  themselves  to  meet  the  buifetings 
of  a  remorseless  world,  how  few  ever  seek  to  pierce  the  veiled 
mysteries  of  the  human  soul  !  In  childhood,  every  sense  serves 
as  an  inlet  of  delight ;  avarice,  ambition,  and  a  thirst  for  power, 
too  often  absorb  the  energies  of  manhood,  while  old  age,  living 
in  the  memory  of  the  past,  fast-clutching  the  recollection  of 
departed  hopes,  struggles  fearfully  with  the  stem  reaper  death, 
or  in  the  firm  assurance  of  a  happy  immortality,  departs  "  like 
one,  who,  wrapping  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  lies 
down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

The  order  and  harmony  of  the  material  universe,  the  designing 
wisdom  manifested  in  the  exquisite  cunning  of  anatomy,  or  in 
the  guidance  of  worlds,  enchains  the  mind  in  admiration:  but  is 
not  thought  controlled  by  laws  as  fixed  as  those  impressed  on 
matter  ?  What  work  of  power  compares  with  the  creation  of 
a  spirit?  a  self-directed  being, possessed  of  feeling,  mind,  and  will, 
with  an  imagination  forming  to  itself  a  world  of  more  than 
earthly  beauty,  while  its  thoughts  range  through  immensity, 
until  they  rest  upon  the  uncreated  Cause  of  all  existence.  The 
province  of  philosophy  is  to  unfold  these  truths,  turn  the  mind 
in  upon  itself,  and  teach  man  what  he  is.  Reflection  is  the 
enchanter,  at  whose  magic  touch,  the  dreamy  forms  of  con- 
sciousness straightway  assume  new  coloring,  and  our  thoughts, 
marshaled  like  the  hosts  of  an  embattled  army,  stand  ready  at 
our  bidding. 

There  exist,  however,  minds  whose  touchstone  is  utility, 
who  would  measure  beauty  with  the  line  and  plummet,  discover 
virtue  by  arithmetic,  and  limit  knowledge  to  an  accumulation  of 
a  •*  productive  capital."  These  may  have  read  in  books  of  an 
Hereafter,  but  they  never  feU  a  burning  consciousness  of  their 
own  being ;  they  never  knew  that  the  signet  of  the  Eternal  had 
stamped  its  impress  on  the  deathless  spirit.    Let  such  as  these 
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go,  eat,  drink,  heap  up  vast  stores  of  this  world's  goods,  and 
die  amid  the  loneliness  of  power,  without  a  friend.  But  to  the 
man  who  feels  there  is  a  meaning  in  existence,  that  this  life  has 
a  purpose  and  a  destiny,  to  him  who  longs  to  render  the  world 
wiser — ^better — all  knowledge  is  the  instrument  wherewith  he 
labors,  and  shall  he  disdain  to  view  the  mighty  workings  of  a 
human  soul  ? 

Mental  philosophy  is  a  science  of  experiment,  not  of  hypo- 
thesis. Reflection  bears  the  same  relation  to  consciousness,  as 
observation  to  physical  nature.  If  the  analysis  is  conducted 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  we  may  rely  upon  its  results  as  securely 
in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  Men  are  apt  to  consider  what 
cannot  be  seen  or  felt,  as  necessarily  incomprehensible ;  the  laws 
of  motion  cannot  be  controverted,  but  the  laws  of  thought  are 
regarded  as  possessed  of  a  very  doubtful  authority.  This  arises 
in  part  from  the  circumstances  of  our  existence,  and  partly 
from  the  conduct  of  philosophers.  Of  all  animals,  man  is  at 
first  the  most  helpless ;  he  needs  a  complete  command  over  his 
senses,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  sundry  phenomena  in  the 
external  world,  in  order  to  preserve  that  being,  which  he  holds 
by  such  a  precarious  tenure,  while  the  great  command  of  life 
would  seem  to  be,  '*  Look  outward  upon  thy  neighbor,  not  inward 
upon  thyself."  We  find  ten  keen  and  accurate  observers,  for 
one  collected  and  reflecting  mind  ;  many  who  eagerly  watch  the 
phosphorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  of  truth — few 
who  ever  fathom  its  silent  depths.  Nor  have  philosophers  by 
their  conduct  as  a  class,  given  much  encouragement  to  meta- 
physical investigations.  A  superficial  view  would  almost  tempt 
us  to  believe  **  that  human  invention,  like  a  barrel  organ,  was 
limited  to  a  specific,  number  of  tunes."  Gassendi  attacked  Des 
Cartes  with  the  weapons  of  Epicurus :  the  theory  of  "  impres- 
sions" was  believed,  until  its  legitimate  consequences  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  acuteness  of  Hume  and  Berkeley. 

The  ancients,  forgetting  that  their  science  was  experimental, 
traveled  round  in  the  same  eternal  circle  of  hypothesis,  while 
the  school-men  reduced  it  to  a  complete  system  of  quibbling 
upon  language.  Each  endeavored  to  solve  problems  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  intellect,  while  conjectures  concerning 
the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  filled  up  the  measure  of  ab- 
surdity. The  mystic  sublimity  of  Plato  concealed  many  glo- 
rious truths — truths  which,  alas!  for  man,  have  waited  two 
thousand  years  for  an  interpreter :  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and 
Epicurus  produced  a  deadly  harvest  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  men  should  doubt  almost  every 
thing  beside  their  own  existence ;  how  natural  that  they  should 
sneer  at  the  very  name  of  metaphysics !    Yet  nothing  is  more 
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susceptible  of  explanation,  than  such  facts  as  these,  more  start- 
ling in  appearance  than  in  reality.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  ancients,  that  religion  was  inseparably  connected  with 
philosophy,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  in  the  regions  of  con- 
jecture, those  truths  whose  certainty  can  only  be  established  by- 
revelation.  Can  we  blame  them  for  disregard'mg  the  strict 
limits  of  consciousness,  while  their  condition  for  an  eternity- 
depended  upon  the  answer  of  their  inquiries  ?  It  is  repli^ 
that  the  same  truths  continually  reappear  in  every  age,  all  real 
progress,  all  determinate  knowledge  in  this  delusive  science, 
must,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  ever  baffle  and  dishearten 
the  thirsty  spirit.  The  object  of  investigation  in  mental  phi- 
losophy, is  no  costly  cabinet,  amassed  by  the  care  and  toil  of 
successive  generations ;  the  student  encounters  no  formidable 
array  of  complex  instruments — his  only  cabinet  is  thought,  his 
only  instrument  reflection.  A  critical  analysis  is  the  sole  means 
of  attaining  truth ;  yet  how  ready  is  human  nature  to  substitute 
conjecture  for  experiment,  filling  up  with  a  favorite  theory 
any  deficiency  in  point  of  fact  I  Thus  stood  the  case  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  when  universities  and  convents — sum- 
moned by  the  trumpet-call  of  intelligence,  to  render  up  that 
knowledge  so  long  locked  up  within  their  walls,  ranged  the 
physics  of  the  Stagyrite  beside  the  doctrines  of  the  academy, 
surely  then  the  dogmas  of  Peripatetic  did  reverence  to  the 
heaven-descended  philosophy  of  rlato. 

Des  Cartes  may  with  truth  be  styled  the  father  of  mental 
science.  He  first  discovered  the  method^  which  others  have  so 
successfully  pursued.  We  honor  him,  that  he  should  have  seen 
so  clearly  **  that  nothing  conceivable  by  the  power  of  the  tmag- 
inatiofif  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  operations  of  thought." 
In  these  few  words  he  aimed  a  death-blow  at  all  those  material 
analogies,  by  which  philosophers  have  endeavored  to  explain 
what  can  only  be  known  as  the  ultimate  facts  of  our  being.  He 
stands  both  as  a  guide  and  warning  to  all  who  may  succeed 
him.  Having  stated  with  such  clearness,  that  reflection  upon 
consciousness  was  the  sole  means  of  attaining  truth,  he  straight- 
way resolved  to  doubt  every  thing  except  his  own  existence. 
An  attentive  examination  of  the  mind,  develops  the  fact,  that 
there  are  other  truths  beside  Des  Cartes'  postulate,  which  are 
no  more  susceptible  of  logical  demonstration,  than  that  which 
he  believed  incapable  of  doubt ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  prove 
the  truth  of  these  necessary  ideas,  he  opened  the  way  for  a 
scepticism,  the  more  deadly  as  it  was  apparently  well  founded. 

An  eflbrt  to  trace  the  history  of  opinion,  on  any  subject,  is» 
of  all  labors,  one  of  the  most  difficult  But  happily,  in  this  case, 
we  possess  a  clue  to  the  various  wanderings  of  the  human  in- 
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tellect  Of  all  questions  in  philosophy,  that  which  concerns  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  is  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  From  this,  as  from  a  common  source,  diverge  the 
various  schools  whose  tenets  have  and  will  result  in  untold 
good  or  evil  to  our  race.  An  error  here  is  an  error  (hat  affects 
the  very  fibre  of  our  thoughts,  tinging,  with  a  delusive  coloring, 
the  entire  circuit  of  our  inquiries.  The  answer  is  not  derived 
from  any  fanciful  hypothesis — it  rests,  for  its  validity,  upon  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  human  mind.  What,  then,  is  the  origin 
of  all  our  knowledge  ?  From  two  sources — sensation,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind  upon  occasion,  or  condition  of  sensation ; 
that  is,  from  the  ideas  which  appear  in  consciousness,  intro^ 
duced  through  the  avenue  of  the  senses,  and  the  ideas  which 
make  their  appearance  originated  in  the  mind  by  virtue  of  its 
own  peculiar  activity.  We  find,  upon  examination,  that  these 
are  distinct  springs  of  knowledge,  originating  ideas  differing  es- 
sentially in  their  characteristics,  although  being,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  simultaneous  in  their  action.  Manv  philosophers,  by 
confounding  them,  have  involved  themselves  m  an  almost  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Is  there  any  truth,  then,  in  that  maxim 
which  asserts  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  experience  T 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  experience  ?  If  by  it  we 
mean  sensible  experience,  or  sensation,  evidently  not,  for  we  are 
conscious  of  ideas  which  resolutely  defy  any  such  solution.  If 
by  experience  we  mean  consciousness,  most  certainly,  for  how 
can  a  mdn  know  a  thing  and  not  be  conscious  of  it  ? — ^that  is, 
know  and  not  know,  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  If  by  expe- 
rience we  mean  that  state  of  consciousness  called  reflection,  I 
answer,  no,  for  reflection  implies  an  action  of  the  will,  and  how 
can  the  will  apply  itself  to  that  of  whose  existence  the  mind  is 
not  previously  aware  ?  If,  then,  this  triple-faced  expression  has 
the  first  or  third  of  these  meanings,  it  is  false ;  if  the  second,  it 

E'ves  no  information,  being  a  truism,  since  it  asserts  that  our 
lowledge  of  our  ideas  is  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  our 
ideas ;  in  other  words,  whatever  is,  is.  The  general  intention 
of  the  phrase  is  to  assert,  under  this  insidious  cover,  that  sensa- 
tion is  the  origin  of  all  knowledge  ;  and,  starting  from  this  un- 
guarded admission,  gradually  to  gather  around  the  listener  the 
meshes  of  argument,  until  he  sinks,  bewildered  by  a  falsehood 
whose  sophistry  he  is  unable  to  detect. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  double  origin  of 
ideas,  which,  though  speculatively  acknowledged,  has  not,  until 
lately,  been  practically  carried  into  effect.  If  the  mind,  by  vir- 
tue oif  its  own  activity,  originates  certain  ideas,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  vain  to  endeavor  to  prove  their  reality ;  for,  in  the 
very  first  step  of  the  demonstration,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
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ceive  as  true^  the  testimony  of  the  witness  as  regards  certain 
other  facts,  while  the  whole  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  ascertain 
whether  his  word  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  received.  The  badge 
of  these  truths  is  the  necessity  of  believing  them ;  the  most  com- 
plete and  consistent  sceptic  the  world  has  ever  seen,  never  for 
an  maXani  practically  doubted  their  real  existence. 

As  has  been  before  mentioned,  we  owe  to  Des  Cartes  the  true 
method  of  philosophizing,  while  he  was  the  first  to  overleap  the 
barriers  which  he  himself  had  raised.  His  fanciful  hypothesis 
of  innate  ideas,  produced  more  or  less  impression,  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Reid.  The  system  of  Sensation  dates  in  France  firom 
Gassendi,  in  England  from  Hobbes :  and  Cudworth,  in  opposing 
the  latter,  has  broached  many  of  the  ideas  claimed  by  Kant  as 
the  exclusive  discovery  of  the  •*  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  But, 
however  shrewdly  Locke's  predecessors  had  discovered  certain 
isolated  truths,  however  correctly  they  had  theorized  concerning 
the  various  branches  of  a  complete  system  of  mental  science, 
yet  we  owe  to  him  such  a  thorough  examination  of  the  human 
mind,  upon  the  experimental  principle,  as  to  create  an  era  in 
English  philosophy,  radically  distinguishing  it  from  the  more 
fanciful  speculations  of  German  metaphysics. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  respective  effects  of  the  precepts 
of  Locke  and  Leibnitz.  While  the  former,  following  strictly  the 
method  of  Des  Cartes,  has  introduced  into  his  philosophy  order 
and  precision,  the  imagination  of  the  other,  deluding  its  posses- 
sor with  ideas  of  Monads  and  Preestablished  Harmonies,  has 
appeared  in  a  style  of  mystic  sublimity,  utterly  at  variance  with 
that  precision  so  necessary  in  the  study  of  man's  nature.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Continental  philosophers  at  the  present  day, 
that  Locke  considered  all  knowledge  as  ultimately  derived  from 
sensation.  This  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  scientific 
meaning  of  the  word  reflection,  with  that  attached  to  it  in  the 
more  extended  phraseology  of  Locke.  That  he  contradicts 
himself  frequently  upon  this  point,  need  not  be  denied;  yet  his 
expression,  '*  that  external  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  idea 
of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding 
with  ideas  of  its  own  operations,^  shows  that  he  extended  the 
meaning  of  reflection,  so  as  to  include  the  originating  faculty 
which  the  mind  possesses. 

Perfection  is  not  the  lot  of  mortals,  and  he  by  whose  skill  and 
penetration  so  many  noble  truths  had  been  brought  to  light, 
could  not  hope  to  escape  the  common  destiny  of  humanity. 
But  his  very  errors,  by  arousing  and  enlisting  such  minds  as 
those  of  Hume  and  Berkeley,  served  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  his  favorite  science,  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  a 
thorough  reexamination,  and  establishing  it  firmly  upon  the 
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broad  basis  of  experiment  and  common  sense.  Hume  starts 
with  the  position,  that  the  only  origin  of  knowledge  is  through 
the  senses,  by  means  of  impressions  and  ideas,  which  ideas  are 
but  the  copies  of  preceding  impressions.  Perceiving  that  there 
was  no  necessary  resemblance  between  impressions  and  their 
external  causes — that  is,  if  a  color  be  green,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary resemblance  between  the  idea  of  green  and  that  quality  of 
'  matter  which  gives  rise  to  that  idea — he  denied,  with  Berkeley, 
the  reality  of  an  external  world.  While  perceiving  the  weak- 
ness of  Des  Cartes'  attempt  to  demonstrate  intuitive  truths,  and 
shut  up  to  impressions  as  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  he  was 
led  to  deny  the  reality  of  every  thing  besides  these  trains  of 
impressions  or  ideas,  "  whose  existence  could  not  be  disputed, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  consciousness. 
But  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  thinking  and  percipient  I,  was 
to  admit  the  existence  of  that  imaginary  substance  called  Mind, 
which  (according  to  him)  is  no  more  an  object  of  human 
knowledge,  than  the  imaginary  and  exploded  substance  called 
Matter:' 

His  error  lay  in  his  premises,  his  scepticism  resulted  from 
disregarding  the  double  origin  of  ideas ;  while  Des  Cartes  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  reasoning,  and  are  therefore  not  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion, induced  him  to  suppose  that  Intuitions  are  possessed  of  no 
greater  claims  upon  our  belief  than  other  truths,  obtained  by  a 
system  of  logical  deduction. 

Reid  justly  remarks,  that  his  premises  more  than  atone  for 
his  conclusions.  His  scepticism  is  like  Moses*  serpent,  devour- 
ing every  other  system  beside  his  own.  If  you  believe  him,  the 
fatalism  of  Spinoza  falls  harmless  to  the  ground ;  for  the  idea 
of  necessity  is  resolved  into  a  mere,  succession  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  excluding  entirely  the  idea  of  dependence. 
If  you  believe  him,  materialism  and  spiritualism  alike  vanish 
into  air ;  since,  according  to  Hume's  theory,  we  have  no  grounds 
for  believing  in  the  substantial  existence  of  any  thing — ^no  more 
reason  for  admitting  the  existence  of  that  "  imaginary  substance 
called  Mind,  than  of  that  imaginary  and  exploded  substance 
called  Matter." 

The  knowledge  which  the  mind  originates, "  upon  occasion  or 
condition  of  sensation,"  may  be  divided  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
acts  or  states  of  the  mind  itself;  that  is,  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  mental  energy — thought,  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  the  objects  of  thought — and  a  knowledge  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional laws  of  our  being,  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
belief.  These  will,  at  present,  be  styled  Intuitions,  of  which  the 
ideas  of  cause  and  space  may  serve  as  types  of  the  thought  in- 
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tended.  As  has.  been  before  mentioned,  their  badge  is  their 
universality,  the  necessity  by  which  they  comnnand  our  practi- 
cal assent ;  for  one  may,  at  a  given  instant,  speculatively  disbe- 
lieve almost  any  tbin^  he  pleases ;  but  in  the  case  of  intuitions, 
this  can  be  only  for  that  given  instant.  The  adamantine  chains 
of  common  sense  force  him  back  into  the  path  of  truth. 

Kant  beheld  these  facts  with  a  steady  eye,  and  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  he  announces,  that  al- 
though all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  yet  it  is  not, 
therefore,  all  derived  from  experience,  but  from  this  he  dedu- 
ces consequences  the  most  singular  and  absurd. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  human  freedom,  he 
argues,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  can  only  exist  where 
time  and  space  exist,  for  the  effect  must  be  consequent  upon  the 
cause ;  but  now  comes  the  mysticism :  neither  time  nor  space 
are  the  properties  of  things ;  they  are  only  the  general /orm*,  un- 
der which  man  is  allowed  to  view  himself  and  the  world ;  it  fol- 
lows, then,  that  man  is  neither  in  time  nor  space  I  although  the 
forms  of  his  intuitive  ideas  are  time  and  space.  But  if  man  does 
not  exist  either  in  time  or  space,  he  is  no  longer  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  laws,  of  which  cause  and  effect  hold  a  distinguish- 
ed rank ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  to  conceive,  that  in 
such  an  order  of  things,  man  may  be  free  1 1  The  whole  annals 
of  philosophy  may  be  defied  to  match  this  specimen  of  reason- 
ing. 

The  denial  of  man's  existence  in  time  and  space,  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  direct  evidence  of  intuition.  How  absurd  to  sweep 
away  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth 
of  a  position  by  the  aid  of  faculties,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
have  been  declared  unworthy  of  belief.  Cut  loose  from  common 
sense,  the  followers  of  the  Kantian  system  have  found  no  scheme 
too  vaeue,  no  plan  too  wild  for  their  acceptance ;  allaying  every 
doubt  by  the  dream  of  a  transcendental  perception  of  truth,  ob- 
viating every  objection  by  the  ready  answer,  "  you  do  not  un- 
derstand us. 

What  then  have  been  the  fruits  of  German  Philosophy?  wit- 
ness them  in  its  effects  upon  their  own  imaginative  writers,  wit- 
ness them  in  the  mystic  jargon  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  plagiarists. 
What  new  truth  does  the  doctrine  of  transcendentalism  dis- 
close ?  "  The  Reason,"  the  **  impersonality  of  Reason,"  if  the 
language  has  any  definite  meaning,  can  only  refer  to  the  fact  of 
our  possessing  the  faculty  of  intuitive  knowledge,  giving,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  activity,  certain  universal,  necessary  truths  ; 
a  fact  as  clearly  announced  by  Cudworth,  as  by  Kant  himself. 
If  some  great  and  momentous  discovery  is  really  concealed  be- 
neath these  formidable  formulae,  why  veil  it  from  the  world,  in 
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all  the  mystery  of  a  peculiar  phraseology  ?     Perhaps  in  philoso- 
phy,  as  in  nature,  darkness  is  an  element  of  the  sublime. 

How  mournful  is  the  spectacle  of  genius  trammeled  by  the 
cobweb  toils  of  lesser  minds !  Would  that  the  poet-philosopher, 
Coleridge,  had  fathomed  the  power  of  the  vigorous  Saxon,  undi- 
verted by  the  fascinations  of  a  too  pleasing  foreign  idiom.  But 
though  the  obscurity,  which  at  times  shrouds  his  meaning,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  richness  of  his  thoughts,  yet  we 
must  remember,  "  he  is  the  inspired  poet,  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
phet of  a  spiritual  philosophy  ;  but  the  practical  architect,  by 
whose  skill  the  temple  of  faith  is  to  be  restored,  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  him."  While,  however,  we  may  forgive,  in  the  poet,  a 
mode  of  expression  which  has  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  what  can  be  urged  in  defense  of  the  mystical 
rhapsodies  of  Carlyle?  How  then  can  even  the  romance  of 
charity  excuse  the  bombastic  flight  of  his  imitators  into  the 
"Infinite  Unseen"?  Elevated  far  above  the  ignobile  vulgus^ 
truly  they  are  fanned  by  the  zephyrs  of  an  ethereal  region. 
Carlyle  abounds  in  noble  thoughts — they  play  like  gleams  of 
electric  light,  amid  the  darkness  of  his  style  ;  but  what  a  poor 
return  is  this,  for  the  injury  he  has  done  philosophy,  the  mighty 
wrong  he  has  inflicted  upon  common  sense  !  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  writings  of  the  whole  school  of  transcendentalists  ? 
In  their  hands,  a  science,  depending  for  its  very  existence  upon 
clearness  and  precision  of  language,  where  elegance  and  finish 
ought  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  distinctness  of  the  idea,  has 
become  more  intricate  than  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  more  unin- 
telligible than  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  This  sublimity  of  words 
too  often  conceals  a  feebleness  of  thought,  or  flatters  the  vanity 
of  the  human  intellect  with  the  hope  of  rising  by  means  of  a 
transcendental  sense,  to  a  fullness  of  knowledge ;  a  rapturous 
vision  of  the  beautiful,  felt  exclusively  by  the  liappy  minds  of 
the  initiated.  The  true  object  of  language  is  to  communicate 
thought,  not  to  obscure  it ;  to  move  man's  soul,  not  to  darken 
his  understanding;  to  develop  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  not  conceal  it  beneath  a  "  bushel,"  under  the  special  guar- 
dianship of  a  set  of  literary  Pharisees.  Such  a  literature  must 
ever  be  ephemeral ;  it  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  newly-fledged 
writer,  but  manhood  casts  off  the  glittering  tinsel  of  Carlylism, 
for  the  iron  mail  of  the  rugged  Saxon. 

Even  the  acute  and  vigorous  minded  Cousin  is  not  entirely 
free  from  a  tincture  of  German,  or,  perhaps,  Platonic  mysticism. 
This  can,  however,  but  slightly  stain  the  escutcheon  of  that 
man,  who  dared  assault  the  idol  of  philosophic  infidelity,  in  the 
very  centre  of  its  influence  and  the  stronghold  of  its  power, 
scattering  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  the  systems  of  Condillac, 
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Diderot,  and  Voltaire,  while  "  he  establishes  upon  a  rock  the 
truth  of  the  everlasting  sentiments  of  the  human  heart ;  exhib- 
iting to  the  speculative  inquirer,  in  the  rigorous  forms  of  science^ 
the  reality  of  our  instinctive  faith  in  God,  in  Virtue,  in  the 
Human  Soul,  in  the  Beauty  of  Holiness,  and  the  immortality  of 
Man." 

Looking  back  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  what,  then,  has 
been  the  real  progress  of  philosophy  ?  that  progress  has  shown 
itself  in  error  subverted,  truths  demonstrated,  ideas  more  clearly 
and  definitely  expressed.  We  have  beheld  the  true  method  of 
investigation  indicated  by  Des  Cartes,  and  practised  by  Locke, 
while  me  errors  of  the  latter  are  revealed  and  corrected  by 
Reid.  A  faint  gleam  of  light  presages  for  Germany,  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day,  while  some  writer  of  less  imagination  than 
Cousin,  will  exhibit  to  France  the  great  truths  which  he  incul- 
cates, clothed  in  the  rigorous  simplicity  of  logical  exactness. 
As  the  gigantic  efforts  of  nature's  noblest  intellects  pass  in 
review  before  us,  who  can  restrain  a  pardonable  feeling  of 
pride,  at  the  superiority  of  the  "  large  roundabout  sense"  of  the 
British  mind,  a  quality  which,  in  America,  has  lost  none  of  its 
original  vigor.  The  popular  objection  against  mental  science, 
founded  upon  the  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  its  advocates,  is 
as  superficial  as  it  is  plausible.  It  lies  with  equal  force  against 
almost  every  doctrine  of  Ethics,  Political  Economy,  or  Civil 
Gk>vemment ;  three  quarters  of  the  world  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  groaning  under  the  oppressions  of  arbitrary  power,  yet, 
in  .the  calm  light  of  reason,  we  place  implicit  confidence  in  Re- 
publicanism ;  the  doctrine  of  •*  Common  Sense"  is  the  Republi- 
canism of  philosophy,  leveling,  by  a  sweeping  blow,  all  those 
exclusive  theories  devised  to  flatter  the  weakness  and  vanity  of 
man.  In  what  respect  philosophy  benefits  the  individual,  can 
be  only  answered  within  the  consciousness  of  each ;  in  what  re- 
spect it  affects  humanity,  let  the  pages  of  history  furnish  a  reply. 
Reason  and  Revelation  bear  the  impress  of  a  common  parent- 
age ;  may  Religion  and  Philosophy,  long  separated  by  imagina- 
ry difierences,  now  united  by  a  common  aim,  bear  forever  for- 
ward the  standard  of  Truth,  conquering?  and  to  conquer. 

M.  W. 
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SOURCES  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

The  sentiment  that  Patriotism  is  a  prejudice,  contracted  or 
dispelled,  as  the  mind  is  affected  by  accidental  influences,  was 
worthy  of  that  philosophy,  which  would  establish  a  religion 
with  no  God  but  reason.  None  other  than  a  philanthropist  of 
the  reign  of  terror,  would  deny  it  a  rank  with  the  nobler  emo* 
tions  of  the  soul.  A  better  philosophy  and  a  kinder  heart 
places  it  second  only  to  religion,  and,  with  truth,  denies  the  pre- 
sence of  the  one,  without  the  other.  It  flows  from  the  same 
lofty  sources,  and  mankind  have  ever  ranked  those  distinguished 
in  its  possession,  little  lower  than  their  gods.  Indeed,  we  know 
the  founders  of  all  heathen  nations  have  been  called,  by  the  af« 
fection  of  their  posterity,  to  this  rank.  And  certainly,  when 
self-sacrifice  is  made,  and  peril  encountered,  with  no  other  end 
save  the  good  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  one  seems,  at  least 
for  the  time,  from  his  elevation  above  common  men,  almost  to  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  divine.  This  truth  has  been  sdng  by  the 
bards  of  ancient  days ;  its  praises  have  been  prolonged  in  the 
songs  of  minstrels  and  troubadours.  Chivalry  commanded  her 
knights  to  keep  this  noble  feeling  well  sustained,  and  show  ever 
by  its  existence,  that  they  kept  holy  their  vows.  The  voice  of 
sages,  the  lives  of  heroes,  the  living  evidence  of  mankind,  all 
unite  in  attesting  its  lofty  origin,  its  exalted  nature,  and  its  glo- 
rious rewards. 

Religion^  that  mysterious  influence  to  which  the  mighty  and 
the  mean  alike  bow,  when  national,  possesses  unlimited  power 
over  the  human  heart.  Thus  has  it  always  been  found  that  the 
method  of  worship  common  to  a  people,  accords  well  with  the 
national  character ;  whether  it  has  so  happened  that  its  votaries 
have  moulded  their  character  to  their  religion,  or  have  chosen 
a  form  of  worship  which  their  common  pursuits  and  inclina- 
tions would  most  naturally  prefer,  we  do  not  inquire.  When 
we  consider  the  perils  encountered  by  our  own  ancestors,  in  es- 
tablishing both  their  government  and  religion,  and  compare  the 
stem  character  of  each,  we  can  see  this  relation  more  clearly. 
When  a  whole  people  are  subdued  by  the  same  mighty  influ- 
ence, their  hearts  open  in  devotion,  assembling  frequently  and 
regularly  in  the  same  place,  we  wonder  not,  that,  besides  those 
holy  feelings  which  are  engrossing  the  mind,  others  should 
creep  in,  and  association  should  impart  some  share  of  the  love 
we  imbibe  for  the  object  of  our  adoration,  to  those  who  meet 
to  adore  with  us.  And  there  is  another  efiect :  wherever  the 
soul  has  poured  out  itself  in  love  to  the  Supreme  Beings  that 
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spot  becomes  sacred  to  the  heart,  for  the  same  scenes  that  witr 
nessed  our  devotions,  were  also  present  when  our  fathers  knelt, 
and  our  affection  goes  out  to  them  with  a  double  power.  The 
same  spirit  hallows  the  resting-place  of  our  ancestors.  It  forms 
a  thousand  golden  ties  that  kmt  us  to  our  native  soil,  which 
neither  age  nor  separation  can  sever. 

The  contemplation  of  the  higher  works  of  art  has  probably 
a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind,  than  anything,  save 
the  wonders  of  nature ;  and  to  patriotism  and  her  sister-spirit 
religion,  they  seem  to  have  been  consecrated.  From  these 
alone  can  themes  sufficiently  high  be  drawn.  The  statue  of  the 
god  and  the  hero  stand  side  by  side.  The  same  pencil  that  has 
thrown  light  and  beauty  upon  the  subjects  of  inspired  history, 
has  also  portrayed,  in  gorgeous  hues,  the  scenes  of  a  nation's 
glory.  The  architect  rears  the  lofty  pillars  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  confesses  his  masterpiece  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
Grecian  orator  appeals  to  the  veneration  of  his  countrymen, 
and  points  to  the  glowing  record  of  Marathon,  to  arouse  their 
patriotism. 

And  music,  too,  that  voluptuous  picturing  to  the  ear,  that  bath 
in  which  the  soul  finds  refreshment  and  delight ;  that  nectar  to 
the  heart,  which  subdues  and  incites,  which  ^addens  and  makes 
sad,  which,  though  fleeting  sound,  seems  to  linger  and  abide,  and 
which  satisfies  every  sense  ;  when  its  notes  breathe  the  melodies 
of  native  land,  it  touches  strings  stubborn  to  other  influences, 
and  calls  into  being  feelings  which,  hidden  in  the  heart's  recesses, 
are  accessible  only  to  such  fascination.  Music,  by  its  associa- 
tions, calling  up,  as  it  does,  recollections  of  so  various  a  nature, 
rarely  summons  an  unwelcome  visiter  to  the  memory.  In  thus 
awakening  tenderness  in  the  heart,  lies  its  chief  power.  Thus, 
by  its  influence,  the  lone  outcast  of  the  world,  the  wandering 
Israelite,  feels  subdued  ;  the  fragrant  breezes  of  Palestine  se^n 
again  to  fan  his  cheek ;  he  hears  the  bubbling  fountain  at  the 
gate  of  the  holy  city  ;  the  temple  rises  again  to  his  view,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Solomon ;  the  hymn  in  praise  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  rising  from  a  thousand  voices,  mingled  with  the  notes 
of  rich-toned  instruments,  swells  full  and  melodious  upon  his  in- 
toxicated sense  ;  again  the  hills  of  Judea,  covered  with  flocks 
and  herds,  greet  His  eyes ;  again  the  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon 
wave  in  the  wind ;  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  in  its  vines  and 
thousand  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers,  delight  the  sad  exile, 
as  he  forgets  that  he  is  without  a  home  and  without  a  country. 

There  is  probably  no  kind  of  music  which  serves  not  in  some 
measure  to  nourish  and  foster  patriotism.  The  softer  airs  of 
you  til  and  e  very-day  life,  have  given  existence  to  the  patriotic 
fervor  which  breathes  in  the  notes  of  the  battle*song.    The 
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strains  which  hallow  the  milder  virtues  of  home  and  fireside 
love,  the  lullaby  of  the  nursery,  the  carol  of  youthful  days,  give 
birth  to  those  feelings,  which  proclaim  their  depth  in  the  soul- 
stirring  melody  of  the  war-song.  The  Gondolier's  song  upon 
the  Rialto,  the  Switzer's  mountain  horn,  the  Marseilles  Hymn, 
the  song  of  the  vineyard  girls,  of  the  harvest  home  of  the  hus- 
bandman, the  bells  of  ^  England,  green  and  old,"  though  so 
different  in  their  nature,  and  so  various  in  their  local  influence, 
yet  all,  more  or  less,  cherish  the  growth  of  patriotism. 

Patriotism  loves  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  Her  chosen 
home  is  the  fresh  hill-side,  and  from  the  clear  breeze  of  the 
mountain,  she  draws  her  aliment  By  bubbling  brooks,  by 
verdant  lawns,  and  in  the  quiet  contentment  of  pastoral  life, 
she  rests  undisturbed  by  the  wearying  bustle  and  changing 
scenes  of  metropolitan  existence.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that 
the  city  is  no  place  to  look  for  patriotism.  The  discordant 
jar  of  man  contending  with  his  fellow,  the  overreaching  cun- 
ning of  the  trader,  the  disagreements  of  rival  professions,  the 
chosen  home  of  pleasure,  the  lurking  places  of  crime,  the 
wrangles  of  politicians,  the  intrigues  of  the  licentious,  affect 
the  mind  very  differently  from  the  soothing  quiet  of  rural  life. 
With  a  rustic  people,  law  is  supreme,  and  is  always  regarded 
with  respect  and  obedience.  But  in  a  city,  where  its  evasion 
is  much  more  easy,  where  so  many  are  leagued  in  opposition  to 
its  exercise,  together  with  the  ease  of  combination,  the  multitude 
who  flock  thither  for  companionship,  also  the  extremes  of  life, 
with  their  consequent  jealousies,  render  the  growth  of  this  feel- 
ing peculiarly  difficult.  Men,  by  the  first  constitution  of  cities, 
sever  many  of  those  ties,  which,  when  united  with  elevated 
feeling,  constitute  patriotism.  Local  prejudice  crowds  out  na- 
tionality, and  necessary  dependence  upon  the  various  establish- 
ments growing  out  of  the  system  of  association,  exclude  from 
the  heart  those  affections,  which,  if  left  to  its  natural  course, 
would  readily  spring  up  and  grow  there.  Living  in  constant 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  limited  intercourse  with  the 
denizens  of  the  country,  and  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  draw  their  feeling,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  should  in  a  few  generations  become 
attached  to  their  habitual  associations,  and  deadened  to  all  love 
for  the  soil.  To  one  whose  walks  and  daily  profession  lead 
among  crowded  allies  and  filthy  lanes,  whose  eyes  at  every 
turn  are  greeted  by  the  sight  of  brothels  and  the  lowest  haunts 
of  vice,  it  is  not  strange  that,  ignorant  as  he  is  of  all  those  causes 
which  tend,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  warm  him  towards 
his  fellow-men,  he  should  cling  more  closely  to  his  own  fireside, 
wad  becoming  more  alienated  from  mankind  in  general,  grow 
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forgetful  of  the  common  ties  of  country.  The  study  of  nature 
in  her  higher  moods,  leads  universally  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
nobler  feelings  of  the  heart.  While  to  those  who  greet  the 
coming  of  the  day*god,  but  through  the  smoky  air  of  a  crowded 
city,  who  view  the  waters  but  as  the  servant  of  commerce,  who 
know  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  summer,  only  as  they  languish 
in  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  a  city,  are  in  truth  cut  off  from 
communion  with  many  sources  of  elevated  feeling. 
,  Kob  Roy,  upon  his  native  heath,  spoke  with  no  less  truth 
than  eloquence,  when  surrounded  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
highlands,  he  said, ''  My  heart  would  shrink  and  wither  like  fern 
in  the  frost,  were  I  to  lose  sight  of  my  native  hills ;  nor  has  the 
wide  world  a  scene  that  woi3d  console  me  for  the  loss  of  the 
rocks  and  cairns  around  me."  No ;  it  is  far  from  the  dust  and 
turmoil  of  hurried  life  and  fashion,  far  from  mankind,  checked 
and  constrained  by  customs  inconsistent  with  nature,  far  from 
the  glittering  theatre  and  whirl  of  treasure,  that  we  must  look 
for  patriotism.  But  where  hospitality  sequesters  herself  on  the 
distant  hills,  where  conjugal  love  and  paternal  kindness  most 
fondly  dwell,  where  vice,  awed  by  the  patriarch's  frown,  sinks 
his  guilty  eye,  where  the  merry  dance  of  village  maiden  be- 
speaks cheerful  joy  and  contentment ;  there  may  we  hope  to 
find  it 

Another  obvious  source  of  this  feeling,  is  to  be  found  in  na« 
tional  games  and  festivities.  In  fact,  it  almost  seems  as  if  these 
holyday  sports,  which  have  grown  out  of  various  circumstances, 
though  unlike  each  other  in  different  countries,  were  especially 
appointed  to  keep  alive  this  feeling.  They  throw  more  enchant- 
ments about  home,  they  present  to  the  mind  as  it  looks  on  the 
future,  some  bright  spot  in  each  season,  in  which,  free  from 
labor  and  the  dull  drudgery  of  daily  vocation,  a  period  of  leisure 
and  enjoyment  is  seen.  These  pleasant  anticipations  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  expected  intercourse  with  friends  and  acquaint* 
ances,  and  the  opportunities  of  reviving  old  friendships,  and 
the  interchange  of  forgiveness  for  old  quarrels.  The  aged 
meet  to  chat  and  recount  adventures  of  by-gone  days ;  the  state 
of  the  markets,  political  gossip,  country  matters,  amuse  those 
engaged  in  active  lifp ;  while  the  younger  ones  give  themselves 
up  to  juvenile  sports. 

Nationality  of  manners  and  character  is  preserved  by  these 
meetings,  and  as  in  succession  each  follows  each,  they  form  a 
chain,  which  links  warm  hearts  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
feelings  of  other  days  are  kept  alive,  which  might  otherwise 
sink  into  forgetfulness.  How  many  happy  hearts  do  the  Christ* 
mas  holydays  break  in  upon  I  The  school,  with  its  monotonotia 
task,  ceases  its  teachings.    The  cottager,  alike  with  his  landlord. 
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prepares  to  greet  the  festival  with  appropriate  ceremony,  and 
a  scene  of  cheerfulness  and  merriment  extends  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  the  other :  all  are  provided  for,  all  hail  its  coming 
with  equal  joy.  The  happy  eve  draws  nigh — the  holly  and 
misletoe  are  gathered  in  with  merry  laugh  and  song — ^the  fat 
capons  are  dangling  in  the  larder — ^the  walls  of  the  huge  pas- 
tries are  in  the  process  of  erection — the  Yule  log  is  snapping 
and  blazing  upon  the  hearth — and  now  the  frolics  and  games — 
now  for  blindman's-buff,  and  the  whole  round  of  merry  freaks. 
And  can  the  influence  of  these  sports  promote  any  worse  feeling 
than  love  of  home,  and  does  not  this  love,  thus  enkindled,  en- 
close in  its  embrace  all  the  old  isle,  with  its  cottages  and  its 
palaces,  its  Saxon  halls  and  its  Norman  castles  ?  Does  it  not 
embrace  all  its  citizens,  the  nobility  and  the  peasantry,  the  Tory 
and  the  Radical  7  Upon  this  occasion,  all  angry  feelings  are 
forgotten,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  individual  hap- 
piness and  national  felicity  fill  the  mind.  Methinks  their  influ- 
ence has  done  more  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  a 
patriotic  fervor,  than  all  the  advantages  of  their  enlightened 
government.  In  fact,  they  occupy  his  thoughts  more  than  the 
dearest  political  privilege  which  he  possesses.  What  is  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  a  political  contest,  in  comparison 
with  a  May-day  frolic  ?  The  one  must  call  into  exercise  more 
or  Jess  of  the  unkind  feelings  of  our  nature,  while  the  other  is 
pure  joy,  unalloyed  delight 

With  what  pleasure  does  the  New  England  farmer  hail  the 
return  of  the  annual  Thanksgiving !  The  harvest  is  gathered 
in,  the  ground  is  cleared  for  the  next  year's  ploughing,  his  cattle 
are  housed  for  the  coming  winter,  his  bams  and  granaries  are 
filled,  the  poultry-yard  is  full  of  its  feathered  denizens,  and 
every  thing  bespeaks  preparation  for  the  approaching  season. 
With  heart  full  of  thankfulness  towards  Heaven,  he  proceeds  on 
the  appointed  day,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  with  their  fami- 
lies, to  the  humble  church,  where  his  fathers  before  him  knelt 
and  worshiped,  to  call  down  blessings  upon  his  family.  How 
many  new  faces  greet  the  eye,  as  it  wanders  about  the  little  as- 
semblage. Upon  this  occasion,  the  father  loves  to  call  about 
hjm  all  his  descendants,  whithersoever  they  may  have  wander- 
ed :  the  smart  clerk  from  the  city,  the  young  sailor,  the  collegian, 
the  apprentice,  the  son  of  the  poor  widow,  and  the  heir  of  the 
'squire,  who  sits  in  the  comer  pew,  annually  return  to  pass  the 
day  at  the  old  homestead,  and  partake  of  the  plenteous  viands  of 
a  New  England  table.  Any  New  Englander  will  bear  me  wit« 
Bess,  that  on  these  occasions,  if  any,  he  deeply  feels  and  owns 
kis  afiection  for  his  native  land.  We  can  but  lament  the  evi- 
dttt  decay  of  many  of  those  good  old  customs  of  Yankee^landt 
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whose  only  tendency  was  to  keep  alive  good  feeling  and  coor- 
viviality.  Scarcely  a  winter  could  pass,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
one  of  our  country  villages,  without  numberless  huskinga,  quilt- 
ings,  apple-parings,  sleighing  frolics,  and  the  like  ;  but  now,  ia 
the  days  of  Temperance  Societies  and  Ginger  Pop,  these  harm* 
less  festivities  are  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,  and  their  days 
are  numbered. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  visit  a  place  now  and  then,  which  the 
great  tide  of  moral  improvement  has  not  yet  reached,  where  the 
good  old  Parson  takes  his  regular  night-cap,  and  the  Deacon  is 
not  afraid  to  press  his  apples  into  cider.  Rest  assured,  here,  in 
any  emergency,  we  shall  find  the  real  old  pilgrim-spirit  existing 
in  its  primitive  "boldness  and  energy.  It  is  an  influence,  and  by 
no  means  an  insignificant  one,  of  national  games,  to  keep  back 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  whether  appearing  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics. And  if  there  is  any  thing  we  should  strive  to  cherish,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  national  feeling  pure  and  patriotic,  we 
should  endeavor  still  to  maintain  those  time-honored  customs,  as 
they  were  delivered  to  us  by  our  sires. 

There  is  probably  no  feeling  of  which  our  stern  Republic  is 
more  ignorant,  than  that  of  loyalty.  With  us,  the  relation  be- 
tween King  and  subject,  is  considered  as  pretty  much  the  same 
as  that  between  master  and  slave — made  up  of  the  same  grovel- 
ing instincts,  fear  of  punishment  and  of  superior  power,  con- 
scious insignificance;  while  we  are  forgetful  that  our  man- 
worship  and  systematic  adoration  of  partisan  leaders,  is  far 
more  contemptible  and  degrading,  than  the  most  extravagant 
outburst  of  loyalty.  Though  it  may  seem  a  somewhat  hetero- 
dox notion,  yet  I  dare  think  an  elevated  loyalty,  with  its  splen- 
did companions  of  primogeniture  and  aristocracy,  gives  birth 
to  a  highly  patriotic  spirit  Our  patriotism  is  made  up  of  a  love 
to  the  soil  and  affection  for  the  government    We  consider  the 

Sovernment  merely  as  an  established  system,  not  as  palpable 
esh  and  blood,  that  has  feeling  like  ourselves,  as  capable  of 
kindness  or  tyranny ;  while  to  the  loyalist,  other  feelings  add 
warmth  to  his  patriotism.  He  not  only  possesses,  in  common 
with  ourselves,  the  attachment  to  the  soil  and  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  his  breast  is  warmed  by  an  ardent  love  for  his  sovereign^ 
a  love  instilled  into  his  heart  by  numberless  acts  of  kindness  and 
beneficence,  from  a  being,  whom  he  regards  with  the  mingled 
feelings  of  veneration  for  a  Deity,  and  love  for  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. Every  privilege  enjoyed  is  stamped  with  his  name; 
whatever  of*^  national  glory  is  possessed,  whatever  rank  in  the 
eyes  of  nations  sustained,  this  is  attributed,  with  feelings  of  love, 
to  his  befriending  care.  In  the  last  great  battle  of  Napoleon, 
the  enthusiastic  aspiration  of  ''Vive  TEmpereur^.  rose  loud 
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above  the  roar  of  the  contest,  evincing  a  devotion  to  their  lead- 
er fully  equal  to  their  affection  for  their  country.  A  feeling  so 
generous,  so  unselfish,  so  ardent,  can  hardly  occupy  the  heart 
without  enlarging  its  capacity  for  affection,  without  ennobling 
its  nature. 

How  differently  do  we  republicans  look  upon  life  !  To-day 
we  build  a  palace  for  our  servants  to  occupy  after  our  death. 
A  numerous  offspring,  depriving  any  one  of  sole  possession, 
forces  its  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  see  the  places  their 
father  loved — the  trees  he  planted,  the  garden  walk  he  used  to 
pace — a  mother's  favorite  room — the  nursery  where  they  re- 
ceived the  first  teachings  from  her  lips — where  were  spent  the 
happiest  moments  of  all — all  holy  spots,  sacred  to  their  hearts, 
pass  into  the  hands  of  purse-proud  arrogance,  or  prejudiced 
ignorance,  incapable  of  appreciating  any  thing  that  is  lovely 
and  beautifiil  in  human  nature — alive  only  to  the  value  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Oh  !  what  brings  a  more  chilling  and  desolating 
feeling  to  the  heart,  than  to  see  one's  home  pass  into  a  stranger's 
hand  f  Those  inanimate  things  which  have  met  our  eye  from 
infancy,  which  we  have  known  in  sadness  and  mirth,  in  the 
company  of  those  departed  and  those  who  yet  live  for  us  to 
love ;  to  have  these  pass  from  us,  we  feel  as  though  the  wide 
world  had  not  one  spot  for  us  to  linger  in,  and  look  with  joy 
and  hope  to  the  grave,  our  last  resting-place  and  home. 

It  may  be  said,  and  doubtless  with  much  truth,  that  an  aris- 
tocracy, continued  by  the  system  of  primogeniture,  often  ope- 
rates unjustly.  But  no  body  of  men  lives  for  so  much,  and  has 
so  high  relations  to  sustain,  as  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  a 
nation.  They  live,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  in  the  past,  and 
for  the  future.  Each  noble  is  but  a  link  in  a  chain  extending 
through  centuries,  to  reach  a  remote  posterity.  What  lofty 
incentives  to  patriotism  has  the  English  nobleman  I  the  renown 
of  his  fathers,  acquired  in  the  fierce  battles  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, in  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders,  in  feats  of  arms,  in  jousts 
and  tournaments,  and  in  establishing  the  high  orders  of  chivalry ; 
their  trophies  gathered  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Arabia,  the 
plains  of  monumental  Italy,  the  fair  fields  of  France,  and 
wherever  their  war-stained  banners  have  danced  in  the  breeze. 
The  voice  of  poetry  calls  to  him — from  the  halls  where  glee- 
men  and  minstrels  used  to  resort — still  to  cherish  as  sacred  their 
hospitable  hearth ;  and  from  the  ivy-covered  battlements,  the 
moonlit  parks,  from  the  venerable  trees  and  wide  domains,  to 
cling  fondly  to  his  native  soil.  The  great  names  of  history  are 
as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words,  and  the  deeds  she  delights 
to  honor,  are  known  to  him  as  nursery  tales.  Such  influences 
as  these  combine  to  create  a  patriotism  more  elevated  and 
nobler  than  can  be  found  in  a  nation  of  freemen.  > 
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But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  With  a  lingering  look  at  this 
high-souled  affection  to  native  land,  we  turn  in  vain  to  find  that 
exalted  feeling  with  us  here.  Though  the  heart  seems  glowing 
with  the  love  of  kindred,  of  religion,  and  political  right ;  yet 
attachment  to  soil  seems  to  find  no  abiding  place  in  an  Ameri- 
can's bosom.  With  all  the  honest  thrift  of  the  Scot,  they  share 
not  in  his  enthusiastic  love  for  the  blue  welkin,  the  silver  rivers^ 
and  the  hoar  mountains  of  his  native  land.  With  the  hearty 
good  nature  and  strong  prejudices  of  John  Bull,  they  have  ini- 
bibed  none  of  his  bulldog  tenacity  in  clinging  to  the  home  of  their 
fathers.  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Cameronians  can  hardly 
exceed  the  strong  affection  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
for  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  yet  the  places  where  they  first 
assembled,  in  firm  faith  and  devotion,  to  worship  and  praise, 
seem  sanctified  to  them  by  no  hallowed  associations,  as  deserv- 
ing any  exemption  from  the  plough  and  the  harrow.  No  Old 
Mortality,  with  pious  hand,  removes  the  growing  moss  from  the 
tombstones  of  our  sires ;  but  the  broken  stone,  verdant  with 
the  gathered  stain  of  ages,  marks  their  resting-place,  and  the 
sunken  grave  tells  that  corruption  has  done  its  work ;  that  the 
strong  men  and  the  valiant  have  mingled  their  dust  long  since 
with  earth,  while  no  jiewly  raised  hillock  marks  the  interment 
of  their  descendants — in  the  distant  pasture,  the  browsing  cows, 
with  their  tinkling  bells,  find  no  enclosure  to  mark  the  spot  as 
sacred.  Not  a  tear  nor  a  sigh  is  wasted  on  the  dear  scenes  of 
boyhood ;  but,  apparently  without  one  local  attachment,  like 
the  Ishmaelite  of  yore,  he  seeks  the  wild  woods  of  tlie  west, 
thoughtless  of  every  thing  but  its  rich  savannahs  and  verdant 

Erairies,  (which,  to  the  barrenness  of  New  England  is  as  an 
2den,)  and,  without  kin  or  tie  of  any  kind,  save  love  or  lucre, 
makes  himself  a  home.  Their  lives  seem  to  be  for  no  other 
end  than  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  which, 
when  gained,  gives  them  all  they  think  necessary  for  influence 
or  respectability.  But  let  us  hope,  that,  when  time,  with  its 
changing  hand,  has  moulded  our  national  character,  has  awak- 
ened more  common  sympathies,  has  deadened  sectional  feeling, 
and  more  fully  interwoven  our  interests  as  one  people ;  when 
the  fine  arts  have  found  a  congenial  home  with  us  ;  when  sculp- 
ture has  immortalized  the  memories  of  our  great  ones ;  when 
its  sister  art  has  penciled  our  halls  with  "  rainbow  hues  ;*•  when 
architecture  has  reared  her  lofty  domes ;  when  poetry  and  fic- 
tion have  woven  the  legends  of  our  early  times  into  a  national 
literature ;  when  music  has  breathed  into  our  national  airs,  pa- 
thos and  sweetness ;  when  eloquence,  unpolluted  by  the  filthy 
influences  of  party  zeal  and  political  fanaticism,  speaks  in  her 
Godlike  voice  of  truth — then  let  us  hope  to  see  a  patriotism 
more  pure  and  ennobled  than  any  fancied  ideal  of  the  ancient's 
dream.  P. 


EDITORS'    FAREWELL. 


"  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go." — OTHBLio. 

Beloved  Readers : 

Now  let  us  hear  the  conclasion  of  the  whole  matter. 
For  your  favor  in  every  sort;  in  encouragement,  in 
praise,  in  assistance,  we  heartily  thank  you.  We  have 
loved  the  Magazine  for  its  own  sake,  and  cherished  it 
for  yours.  It  hath  been  our  ledger  and  day-book,  our 
counting-room  and  coffers.  We  have  watched  its  in- 
terests as  a  miser  his  gold.  It  hath  grown  a  part  of 
ourselves  ;  it  hath  been  a  companion  to  cheer  us  when 
listless,  a  duty  to  be  performed  when  cheerful — a  thread 
of  silver  in  the  coarse  drugget  of  College  life. 

With  many  regrets  and  not  a  little  pleasure  we  quit 
the  ship,  confident  of  having  left  her  in  good  condition, 
every  timber  sound  as  heart  of  oak.  We  make  our 
simultaneous  bow  of  greeting  and  adieu  to  our  successors, 
and  with  all  our  heart  bid  them  "  God  speed !"  If  in 
the  light  of  our  experience,  one  word  of  advice  be  par- 
donable, we  would  say :  Remember  the  importance  of 
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the  trnst  yoa  are  about  to  assume ;  devote  your  ener^es 
to  its  support ;  every  year  adds  to  its  dignity,  respect, 
and  veneration ;  it  is  a  casket  filled  with  the  choicest 
recollections  of  College  life ;  it  was  one  of  the'^arliest 
to  venture  forth,  has  outstripped  all,  and  stood  fivn 
through  every  trial ;  wear,  then,  its  honor  in  your  heart 
of  hearts  ;  be  just,  be  impartial,  keeping  ever  steadily  in 
view,  as  your  aim,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  literary  taste 
in  College.  With  a  hearty  benison  on  the  Magazine, 
and  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  fruition  of  your  boldest 
hopes,  we  bid  you  Farewell. 


Edward  Baldwin, 

William  P.  Greadt,  j    r,,.^         ^  ^. 

AUIERT  MATBBW8,         V^f'^'X^^ 

Samuel  B.  Mulfobp.  f^^*"'  °f  ^^^ 
Robert  W.  Wright,  J 


TO    OUR    READERS. 


The  motto  of  Horace — 

"  Carpe  diem,  quam  minirmim  credula  postero'* — 

is  as  applicable  to  literary  parsaits,  as  to  the  common 
business  and  avocations  of  life.  It  is  indeed  refreshing, 
amid  the  cares  and  toils  of  this  work-a-day  world,  to  find 
some  resting  place — some  green  spot  in  our  pilgrimage, 
where  we  may  pause  for  a  moment,  and  survey  at  one 
glance  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  our  history.  Such 
a  spot  is  the  present,  and  here,  standing  as  it  were  on 
the  departure  of  an  old,  and  the  eve  of  a  new  term,  would 
we  take  in  general  a  survey  of  our  literary  prospects.  It 
is  indeed  a  delightful  eminence — this  stand-point  of  ours — 
"  green  fields  and  waving  woods  around" — 

"  Quorum  sub  verlice  laid 

.£quora  tuta  silent :" — 

but  we  may  not  stop  to  linger  on  the  beauties  of  the 
prospect  before  us ;  other  and  more  important  business 
claims  our  attention. 

And,  first,  as  to  our  Magazine.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  our  pages,  that  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
has  changed  hands  since  we  parted.  Yet,  though  her 
aspect  is  thus  altered,-  our  good  ship,  we  trust,  is  as 
stanch  as  when  first  she  ploughed  the  waters  of  our 
main.  Nay,  more,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  out 
predecessors,  that  though  long  used  in  the  service,  she  is 
still,  in  all  respects,  sea-worthy — "  every  timber  sound  as 
heart  of  oak."  Many  a  voyage  has  she  won :  may  she 
yet  winter  many  a  storm,  ere  she  make  her  final  haven  ! 
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Thus  mach  for  ourselves.  To  those  who  will  be  our 
campagnons  du  voyage,  we  say,  "  Welcome,"  and  though 
we  may  not  coast  along  any  of  those  "  Atlantic  Isles"  or 
"  Hesperian  fields,"  which  charmed  the  famed  voyager  of 
antiquity,  yet  is  there  many  a  pleasing  prospect,  shady 
walk,  and  green  sward  inviting  to  repose — ^the  memory  of 
which  hereafter  may  be  like  that "  of  joys  which  are  past, 
pleasing  and  mournful  to  the  soul."  We  inadvertently 
touched  on  the  Fast,  and  struck  a  painful  chord  in  our  his- 
tory. 'Tis  ever  thus : — ^pleasure  and  pain  are  close  allied, 
and  the  sweetest  lyres  wail  forth  the  saddest  tones.  But 
a  truce  to  such  gloomy  reflections.  Let  us  rather  shake 
off  all  feeling  of  despondency  and  regret,  and  enjoy  the 
spirit-stirring  character  of  the  scene.  As  for  the  rest, 
we  shall  take  care  that  our  voyage  be  one  of  pleasure 
and  not  of  pain,  of  joy  and  not  of  sadness.  Nay,  more, 
we  shall  expect  you  to  contribute  to  our  entertainment, 
as  we  shall  endeavor  to  do,  in  like  manner,  to  yours,  and 
with  the  recital  of  your  adventures,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
&c.  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  our  sailor  existence.  And 
hark  ye,  friends,  a  word  in  your  private  ear :  forget  not 
to  bring  along  with  you,  a  bottle  of  "  usquebaugh" — 

"  RepoBtum  Cecubum  ad  festas  dapes,** 

discussing  which,  we  may  forget  our  mutual  sorrows  and 
calamities. 
But, 

"  Ow  bark  is  on  the  sea, 

Ow  boat  upon  tlie  shore," 

with  a  tear  for  those  we  leave  behind,  and  a  smile  for 
those  who  go. 
%^  We  remain,  Classmates,  respectfully, 

YOUR  EDITORS. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

'*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiain  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.*' 

l^uUd.  /.  Cetar. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  every  age  has  its  own  Litera- 
ture. The  peculiar  form  or  fashion  which  Literature  exhibits 
in  one  age,  is  found  to  be  wholly  unlike  that  which  character- 
izes it  in  another.  Appearing  at  one  time  in  the  costume  of  the 
Drama,  the  Essay,  or  Political  Satire,  it  partakes  strongly  of 
the  character  of  the  age,  to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  another 
and  more  popular  species  of  intellectual  effort  The  chanzos 
and  sirventes  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Romances  of  the  Cid,  and 
the  Essays  of  the  age  of  Anne,  are  striking  illustrations  of  this 
truth,  roetry  and  rhilosophy — ^the  spontaneous  outflow  of  the 
human  heart— and  the  analysis  of  the  mental  constitution,  are 
the  characteristics  of  Literature  in  different  ages.  The  age  of 
Chaucer  was  poetic  in  its  character — ^the  elements  of  Poetry 
were  within  and  without  it ;  that  of  Pope,  highly  philosophic — 
and  even  poets  beqame  philosophers.  In  short,  Literature, 
whether  in  form  or  substance,  in  style  or  feature,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  periodical  in  its  character. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  within  a  few  years  a  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  English,  and  espe- 
cially Continental  Literature.  The  sober  productions  of  the 
seventeenth  century — the  volumes  of  Sherlock  and  Tillotson,  of 
Bacon  and  Clarendon,  have  been  thrown  aside  with  the  venera- 
ble customs  of  that  period,  and  in  their  stead  have  been  substi- 
tuted the  popular  journals  and  miscellanies  of  the  day.  Litera- 
ture, doffing  for  a  while  the  antique  court  dress  of  an  earlier 
period,  the  muffs  and  taffetas  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  has  as- 
sumed a  lighter  costume,  and  one  more  adapted  to  the  character 
of  the  age.    The  grave  discussion  of  doctrmal  points  in  science 
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or  theology,  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Bench,  have  given  way  to  a  more  popular  and  pleasing  style 
of  address,  and  one  which  comports  more  with  the  spirit-stirring 
character  of  the  times.  Reviews  and  Miscellanies,  Pamphlets 
and  Newspaper  Periodicals,  are  the  Literature  of  the  day,  and 
Periodical  Literature  is  the  sole  arbiter  in  the  field  of  literary 
mind.  Politics,  law,  religion,  all  are  made  subservient  to  its 
interests,  and  the  English  Radical  finds  it  convenient  to  pin  his 
political  faith  to  the  sleeves  of  the  Westminster  Review,  while 
the  Dublin  Review  advocates  the  political  principles  of  Daniel 
CConnel.  Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English  Literature. 

On  the  Continent,  the  change  is  not  less  remarkable.  Paris 
has  her  Moniteurs  and  Gazettes,  and  in  the  metropolis  the  rage 
for  Literary  Journalism  is  actually  surprising.  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter may  be  called  the  vice  of  Parisian  society.  GtermAny  is 
undoubtedly  the  book-publishing  nation  of  Europe ;  yet  even 
here,  the  love  of  Literary  Journalism  has  never  been  carried 
farther  than  in  la  belle  France.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
latter  peculiarity,  may  be  seen  in  the  "  VEcole  des  Joumaliste^ 
of  Madame  de  Girardin — a  play  designed  to  exhibit  the  practi- 
cal effects  of  this  species  of  literary  Machiavelism.  Germany 
also  has  her  Periodical  Literature,  as  a  specimen  of  which  we 
may  cite  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung^'  of  Baron  Cotta,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  proprietor  also  of  six  literary  periodicals  of  high  stand- 
ing, beside  owning  "  the  copy  right  of  all  the  works  of  Gothe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  and  Uhland."  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  influence  of  periodical  criticism  on  the  char- 
acter of  Continental  Literature,  generally,  is  not  so  apparent  here 
as  in  the  columns  of  the  English  Keviews — the  faithful  types  and 
shadows  of  the  German  School  of  Rationalism..  A  slight  peru- 
sal of  these  latter  productions  of  the  English  periodical  press, 
will  show  a  leaning  to  the  Transcendental  philosophy,  which, 
dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  receives  its 
complete  manifestation  in  the  works  of  Gothe  and  Schiller. 

Nor  are  these  facts  an  anomaly.  The  history  of  Literature, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  presents  the  same  truth.  The  simplest 
example,  perhaps,  of  progression  and  retrogression,  is  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide.  Literature,  too,  has  its  times  and  seasons,  its 
ebb  and  flow,  which,  like  the  changes  of  the  tide,  are  governed  by 
fixed  and  unalterable  laws.  We  may  not,  indeed,  recognize  the 
presence  of  such  laws,  yet  their  existence  is  proved  by  the  tes- 
timony of  facts,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  nature.  They  show 
that  there  is  an  agency  at  work,  powerfully,  yet  subtilly,  in 
bringing  about  the  changes  which  we  behold,  and  in  establishing 
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their  periodical  return.  Historians  have  everywhere  recog- 
nized certain  distinct  eras  in  the  history  of  Literature,  marked 
by  extraordinary  efforts  in  the  various  departments  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  ages  of  Pericles  and  Augustus — the  era  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  and  the  Augustan  period  of  English  Litera- 
ture, have  long  been  pointed  out  as  such  epochs — "  landmarks 
on  the  waste  of  time,^  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  mind  to  per- 
fection. Even  now  we  survey  the  phenomenon  of  their  literary 
achievements,  with  mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and  regret 
— admiration,  at  the  heights  of  fame  which  they  successively 
reached — ^regret,  at  the  suddenness  of  their  fall — the  capital  of 
the  desert,  now  bathed  in  sunlight,  now  shrouded  in  intermittent 
darkness  I  The  era  of  the  Italian  Literature  was  indeed  a  splen- 
did conception — a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind — ^the  age  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  of  Ariosto  and  Petrarch ! 


*Di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona." 


Yet  a  century  scarcely  elapsed,  ere  its  light  went  out  like  that 
of  its  sister  stars,  leaving  a  blank  in  the  intellectual  creation  I 
What  shall  we  gather  from  these  facts,  but  that  Literature, 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  like  the  ages 
which  it  represents,  is  periodical  in  its  character ! 

The  early  ages  of  the  world  have  been  called  its  spring  time — 
the  period  in  which  were  sown  all  those  seeds  of  science  and 
learning,  which  were  afterward  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 
Poetry,  painting,  in  short  all  the  arts  of  imitation,  have  been 
referred  to  this  era,  while  philosophy  and  the  sister  sciences 
have  been  assigned  to  a  later  age.  It  is  thus  that  manv  writers, 
referring  to  the  ages  collectively,  what  is  only  true  of  them  in- 
dividually, have  attempted  to  explain  the  progress  of  Literature 
itself,  and  on  a  frail  foundation  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a 
false  science.  Macauley  calls  Poetry  the. offspring  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  world — ^philosophy  its  after  product.  Homer,  it 
has  been  said,  sung  when  Bacon  was  unknown,  and  the  Prin- 
cipia  by  many  ages  succeeded  the  Iliad.  The  praises  of  Virgil 
have  been  chanted  ad  nauseam,  while  mankind  seem  to  forget 
that  there  was  once  such  a  person  as  Torquato  Tasso.  In  short, 
the  notion  that  the  progress  of  Literature  is  from  Poetry  to  Phi- 
losophy, from  the  ideal  to  the  real,  would  seem  thus  far  to  pass 
unchallenged  in  the  literary  world. 

The  true  idea  of  Literature,  and  that  which  must  strike 
every  reflecting  man,  is  that  it  is  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  Any  other  hypothesis  than  this  must  be 
as  irrational  in  theory  as  it  is  absurd  in  practice.  Literature 
is  not,  as  would  seem  to  be  argued,  a  mere  abstract  principle — 
a  conception  of  the  mind,  uninfluenced  by  the  laws  which 
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regulate  other  exiatences,  but  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  in  its  various  circumstances.  Newton,  it  has  been 
said,  found  the  key  that  unlocked  the  universe,  and  thus,  this 
principle,  rightly  applied,  may  go  far  to  explain  the  problem  be- 
fore us.  The  mind  we  know  is  influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed — ^it  takes  its  coloring 
from  the  scenes  with  which  it  is  conversant,  and  is  vigorous  or 
inactive,  joyous  or  sad,  as  suits  the  varied  nature  of  tne  scene. 
The  difference  in  soil  or  climate,  physically  considered,  shall 
render  different  nations  timid  or  warlike,  vigorous  or  indolent. 
The  difference  in  education  shall  produce  a  still  more  powerfiil 
effect,  and  elevate  one  to  the  highest,  while  it  degrades  the  other 
to  the  lowest  ranks  of  civilized  being.  How  great,  then,  we  re- 
mark, in  individual  instances,  must  be  the  influence  of  the  ase, 
upon  the  Literature  of  the  age  I  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed,  as  in  the  former  instances,  that  the  difference  consists 
less  in  matter  than  in  manner,  in  substance  than  in  feature.  The 
ground-work  of  Literature  will  not  be  changed ;  its  form  must 
and  will  doubtless  undergo  many  modifications.  Thus,  if  one 
age  is  poetic  in  its  character.  Literature  will  exhibit  the  same 
tendency ;  if  philosophic,  Philosophy  will  be  its  characteristic 
in  the  same  degree.  Nor  do  we,  with  M acauley,  consider  Po- 
etry and  Philosophy  as  two  different  attributes  ;  the  one  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  imaginative,  the  other  that  of  the  reflective 
faculty,  and  as  such  the  offspring  of  different  ages  of  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  with  Carlyle,  that  Poetry  is  the  only 
**  eternal  truth,"  and  that  Philosophy  itself  has  no  surer  basis  of 
support.  Nay,  to  qualify  our  assertion,  they  are  not  so  much 
different  truths,  as  different  forms  of  the  same  truth,  eternal  as 
the  being  of  the  mind  itself,  and  as  such  independent  of  times 
and  circumstances.  The  Poet  is  confined  to  no  age,  but  in 
every  age  of  the  world  will  there  arise  Poets  who  wfll  breathe 
back  the  strains  of  its  infancy,  and  renew  its  childhood  and 
youth.  He  is  confined  to  no  age,  but  whenever  he  does  appear, 
the  world  shall  know  of  his  coming ;  his  strains  shall  resound 
in  cottage  and  hall — ^their  vibrations  be  felt  from  heart  to  heart 
Literature  is  indeed  progressive  in  its  character,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  progress  without  interruption — ^its  progress  is  rather 
that  of  the  tide,  the  reflex  influence  of  which  but  serves  to  ac- 
celerate its  motion.  It  has  its  times  and  seasons,  its  succession 
of  summer  and  winter,  but  not  that  of  a  winter  which  knows 


-••  No  second  spring  :** — 


its  course  rather  is  an  illustration  of  the  divine  command,  **  while 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease." 
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Again,  "  In  the  progress  of  Literature,"  says  a  writer,  "  it 
would  almost  seem  a  fixed  law,  that  an  age  of  vigorous  original 
writing,  and  an  age  of  imitation  and  repetition,  should  regularly 
follow  each  other."  A  frequent  explanation  of  this  fact — ^for 
such  it  is  in  the  history  of  Literature — ^is  sought  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  principle,  common  to  our  nature,  of  attempting  to 
imitate  beauties  or  defects  in  others,  which  are  observed  to 
have  made  an  extraordinary  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
Writers,  it  is  said,  whose  names  have  been  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  public,  create  thereby  an  artificial  standard  of  taste, 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  public  mind,  and  deleterious  to 
the  best  interests  of  Literature.  The  celebrity  of  a  Byron  and 
a  Scott  becomes  thus  injurious,  rather  than  beneficial  in  its  ten- 
dency, by  creating  a  species  of  emulation  entirely  hostile  to  the 
first  principles  of  literary  taste.  The  literary  Parnassus  is  thus 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  imitators — songsters  who  attempt  to  ri- 
val the  notes  of  other  birds,  without  a  particle  of  their  sweet- 
ness. Be  this  as  it  may,  our  object  at  present  is  not  with  the 
explanation,  but  with  the  fact  itself,  and  this  we  deem  impor- 
tant in  its  bearings  on  the  subject  before  us.  It  brings  to  light 
the  operations  oi  a  law  powerful  in  its  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter ol  Literature,  rendering  one  age  original,  another  imitative 
in  its  tendency,  and  thereby  producing  that  diversity  of  appear- 
ance which  characterizes  the  Literature  of  diflferent  periods. 
The  preceding  age  was  imitative  in  its  character,  formed  after 
the  model  of  existing  institutions ;  our  own  is  distinguished  by 
a  striking  degree  of  originality,  manifested  in  Literature  as  in 
every  department  of  intellectual  eflfort.  The  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  age  demands  a  vigorous  and  original  Lite- 
rature, and  it  is  found  in  our  periodical  journals,  the  best  index 
of  the  spirit-stirring  character  of  the  times. 

Thus,  then,  to  bring  our  desultory  remarks  to  a  close,  we 
come  to  the  true  explanation  of  the  periodical  character  of  Con- 
tinental Literature.  It  is  found  in  the  influence  of  the  age  on 
the  character  of  Literature.  The  age  is  original,  we  may  add, 
philosophic  in  its  character,  and  periodical  criticism,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  takes  the  lead  in  the  department  of  letters.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  is  the  exclusive  cause  of  the  phenomenon  be- 
fore us;  other  causes  may  indeed  enter  into  the  account  of  our 
estimate  ;  still  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  the  principal  agent  in 
effecting  the  changes  above  mentioned.  As  such  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  not  only  as  throwing  a  degree  of  light  on  the  chan- 
ges themselves,  but  also  as  tending  to  develop,  in  no  doubtfiil 
degree,  the  true  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  in  respect  to  the  practical  bearings  of 
our  subject.     The  investigations  into  which  we  have  been  led, 
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have  shown  that  there  is  somethiDg  in  the  character  of  the  age 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  Periodical  Literature. 
To  the  scholar,  then,  the  American  scholar,  the  question  comes 
up  with  peculiar  emphasis,  How  shall  I  best  promote  the  cause 
of  Literature  in  my  country  ?  Shall  it  be  by  a  vain  attempt  at 
individual  authorsnip,  the  results  of  which,  so  far  from  being 
appreciated  by  the  public  mind,  shall  not  even  be  productive  of 

gsrsonal  benefit,  or  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  stand  in  the  cause  of 
eriodical  Literature,  to  advance  emphatically  the  interests  of 
Literature  generally  in  our  country  ?  The  answer  would  seem 
to  be  one  and  the  same— Periodical  Literature,  as  embracing 
the  Literature  of  the  age,  demands  and  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  Men  of  Letters  in  our  institutions.  Those  talents  which 
now,  by  a  perverted  abuse  of  their  exercise,  are  rendered  worse 
than  useless  to  their  possessors,  should  be  turned  into  the  proper 
channel,  and  thus  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  be  fully  and 
entirely  developed.  The  circumstances  of  the  age — ^the  condi- 
tion of  Literature  itself — ^the  collected  wisdom  of  the  past,  re- 
iterate the  demand.  It  tells  us  that  the  only  hold  upon  the  na- 
tional mind  at  present,  lies  in  the  operation  of  Periodical  Lite- 
rature—its power  to  influence  the  public  mind  and  mould  it  at  its 
will.  Who,  then,  with  such  an  engine  in  his  hands,  but  will  en- 
deavor to  wield  its  influence  with  such  effect,  as  to  tell  benefi- 
cially on  the  future  interests  of  Literature  in  our  country  ? 

The  Literature  of  our  country,  for  some  time  to  come,  must 
be  Periodical  Literature.  We  are  a  nation  composed  of  vari- 
ous materials — the  "  drift  wood,"  it  has  been  said,  "  of  aU  na- 
tions," and  as  such  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  har- 
monize altogether  in  our  interests  and  institutions.  As  far  as 
this  harmony  has  been  preserved,  it  has  been  rather  in  regard 
to  civil  than  literary  purposes.  Our  attention,  thus  far,  has  been 
occupied  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  political  institutions,  in 
providing  for  ourselves  security  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in 
seeking  to  perpetuate  our  national  existence.  Letters,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  nave  not  formed  the  ground- work  of  our  institutions, 
nor  entered  into  our  designs  of  national  improvement  Those 
refinements,  especially  in  Literature,  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  other  nations,  are  not  ours  at  present,  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect them  for  some  time  to  come.  What,  then,  is  left  us,  but  to 
copy  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  other  nations,  to  recast  them 
in  a  fairer  and  more  permanent  mould  ?  On  our  Periodical  Lit- 
erature, especially,  must  we  rely,  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
Erand  a  design — the  establishment  of  a  permanent  National 
iterature. 

To  this,  then,  let  our  energies  be  directed.     The  time  for  ac- 
tion on  this  point  is  fast  passing  away.    While  we  delay,  the 
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difficulties  to  its  accomplishment  are  hourly  increasing.  The 
tide  of  emigration,  which  sets  in  upon  our  shores,  is  but  a  stream* 
let  in  comparison  with  that  deeper  tide  of  moral  degradation, 
which  threatens  to  deluge  our  institutions  in  its  embrace.  Let 
all,  then,  at  once  rouse  themselves,  in  endeavors  to  breast  the 
tide,  and,  if  possible,  to  turn  back  the  current  upon  itself,  re- 
membering the  motto  of  the  Poet — 

"  Neque  enim  consiatere  flamen. 


Nee  levis  hora  potest ;  sed  ut  unda  impellitur  undft,  « 
Ui^turque  prior  venienti,  urgetque  priorem  ; 
Tempora  sic  fugiimt  pariter,  pariterque  sequuntiir 
£t  nova  sunt  semper.'* 


THE  FAREWELL. 


I  STOOD  beside  her  couch — her  hand  in  mine. — 
Ah !  she  was  beautiful,  as  beauty's  self. 
She  bade  a  sad,  a  long,  a  latt  adieu. 
To  each  loved  form  that  hung  around  her  side  ; 
And,  as  her  parents,  relatives,  and  friends. 
Stood  shedding  tears  of  anguish  at  the  loss 
Of  one  so  dear,  so  gentle,  so  beloved. 
She  seemed,  in  thought,  to  chide  them  for  their  grief,— 
As  if  the  wish  were  sinful,  to  detain 
The  soul  of  one,  whose  hopes  were  set  on  heaven. 
She  seemed  almost  angelic. — On  her  cheek 
Played  the  soft  smile  of  8aint4ike  innocence. — 
Her  eye  was  lighted  with  a  radiance 
Which  8{K>ke  not  of  earth. — Her  declining  pulse 
Told  that  the  precious  current  of  her  life 
Was  slowly  ebbing  to  a  final  close. — 
Her  breath  grew  feeble  r  her  expiring  sighs 
Seemed  exhalations  redolent  of  heaven. 
Her  silver  tones,  though  weak,  seemed  sweeter  now. 
While  whispering  the  last,  the  tad  farewell. 
Than  when  they  lisped  the  secrets  of  her  heart. 
And  told  the  earnest  story  of  her  love. — 
She  sighed  again~Oh,  I  shall  ne*er  forget 
That  last,  last  sigh  of  loving  tenderness. 
As,  with  her  soul,  she  breathed  the  tad  adieti. 
The  stricken  hand  released  its  tender  grasp. 
The  silver  cord  was  loosed : — ^her  spirit  fled 
To  Him  from  whence  it  came : — a  liquid  pearl 
44 
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Rolled  iioiii  her  lid  and  coaned  along  her  cheek. 

Twu  the  last  tear  those  eyes  will  erer  shed ; 

Sorrow  and  grief  will  never  reach  her  more. 

She  has  gone  to  the  regions  of  the  just. 

Where  tears  are  wiped  away  from  every  eye. 

She  died ;— -a  fairer  prize  death  never  won. 

Nor  ever  grave  a  dearer  treasure  held. 

Yet  there  remained  the  delicate  abode 

Of  the  once  fair  idol  of  my  heart. 

Death  conld  not  rob  her  of  her  lovely  charms ; — 

But,  as  her  raven  locks  flowed  loosely  o'er 

Her  pahd  brow  and  alabaster  neck. 

She  looked  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  heavenly. 

That  beauty  seemed  to  linger  still  behind. 

As  loth  to  leave  its  lovely  tenement. 

Farewell — dear  girl — I  gave  thee  to  the  tomb : — 

Thy  last,  sad  rdie  of  mortality, 

I  parted  with  thee  on  the  brink  of  time,       • 

To  meet  thee  in  a  blessed  eternity.  H. 


THE  GRECIAN  GAMES. 

Every  thing  connected  with  Greece  is  full  of  interest  The 
land  of  valor,  philosophy,  and  poetry :  at  the  sound  of  her 
familiar  name,  the  scholar  starts  from  his  meditation,  and 
penetrating  the  regions  of  the  past,  by  the  power  of  memory, 
reaches  the  fountains  from  which  he  has  taken  many  copious 
draughts,  and  climbs  the  hills,  where  he  listens  to  the  strains  of 
poetry  and  song.  He  too,  as  well  as  the  youths  of  Rome,  has 
oeen  in  that  &iry  land«  Not,  indeed,  by  crossing  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  winged  smps,  but  borne  on  the  pinions  of  imagination,  he 
has  lingered  around  the  spot  where  Homer  wrote,  and  the 
muses  breathed  their  softest  melodies ;  he  has  sat  with  delight 
under  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  and  mingled  with  the  followers 
of  Plato,  in  the  groves  of  Academus.  Nor  have  the  deep 
shades,  where  philosophy  sits  musing  in  contemplative  silence, 
so  entirely  absorbed  his  attention,  as  to  prevent  him  from  roam- 
ing amonff  the  surrounding  places,  and  catching  the  deep  feel- 
ings which  the  great  dramas,  that  have  there  been  acted,  inspire. 
The  shadowy  images  of  the  past,  that  rise  in  dim  outline,  assume 
the  forms  of  real  existence.  The  heroes  of  antiquity  amin  dis- 
play their  prowess  before  him.  The  narrow  plain  of  Marathon 
glistens  with  the  spears  of  its  brave  defenders.    Leonidas,  with 
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his  Spartan  band,  again  displays  his  magnanimity  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  hurling  defiance  at  the  summons  of  Xerxes,  and 
falling  for  his  country  among  the  disfigured  heaps  of  the  enemy. 

But  more  delightful  scenes,  also,  meet  his  admiring  gaze, 
which  exhibit  the  glory  of  the  muses'  home  far  brighter  in  the 
mild  pursuits  of  peace,  than  in  the  iron  sounds  of  grim  visaged 
war.  It  is  the  season  of  the  quadrennial  festival.  The  vigor, 
the  ambition,  and  the  genius  of  all  the  principalities,  are  collected 
on  the  spacious  plain.  A  dense  crowd,  silent  with  expectation, 
stretches  in  all  directions,  from  an  opening  in  the  centre,  in 
which  are  displayed  the  laurel  wreaths,  that  are  to  crown  the 
victors  in  the  approaching  contests.  The  competitors  in  the 
foot  race,  clad  in  vestments  of  the  lightest  texture,  rush  with  al- 
most incredible  rapidity,  from  the  carceres  to  the  extremity  of 
the  stadium,  when  the  name  of  the  victor  rings  in  the  voice  of 
the  multitude,  and  runs  in  applauding  shouts,  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  crowd.  Borne  to  the  centre  of  the  course,  the  green  lau- 
rel crowns  his  brow,  the  sign  of  his  victory. 

The  chariot  races  excite  a  still  deeper  interest  A  sudden 
motion,  and  a  murmur  running  through  the  crowd,  announce 
their  commencement.  The  chariots,  bearing  those  of  noble  or 
royal  birth,  pass  before  the  multitude,  and  dexterously  turning 
at  the  goal,  fly  to  their  first  station.  The  fortunate  victor  is 
cheered  with  louder  shouts,  and,  adorned  with  the  garland,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  palm  of  victory,  is  conducted  through 
the  stadium  by  a  herald,  who  with  the  trumpet's  sound  proclaims 
his  triimiph. 

Mental  as  well  as  physical  competition,  contributes  to  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  festival.  There  Herodotus  publicly  recites 
his  admired  history,  and  the  greatest  poets  and  orators  delight 
the  applauding  multitude,  with  pictures  of  fancy  and  specimens 
of  eloquence. 

This  exciting  spectacle  has  the  scholar  witnessed,  as,  making 
his  researches  in  the  treasury  of  ancient  lore,  he  loses  himself  in 
contemplating  its  beauties,  and  forms,  of  its  abundant  materials, 
an  ideal,  yet,  a  true  world — the  world  of  the  past.  And  here, 
as  the  crowds  disiperse  among  the  various  states,  he  might  dis- 
miss thought  upon  the  scene,  satisfied  with  the  pleasing  excite- 
ment created  by  its  splendor.  But  with  the  spirit  of  a  philoso- 
pher, he  delights  not  only  to  picture  these  imposing  festivities, 
to  know  their  origin  and  understand  their  object,  but  he  loves, 
also,  to  trace  their  efifects  upon  the  states. 

Their  influence  stamped  upon  Greece  her  national  character. 
Instituted  at  a  very  early  period  in  her  history,  ere  the  night  of 
barbarism  had  yielded  to  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  continu- 
ing through  every  gradation  of  her  intellectual  and  martial  pro- 
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gress,  they  acted  with  constant  power,  upon  nearly  all  her  na- 
tional interests.  Their  origin  at  such  a  period,  may  be  the  in- 
cidental circumstance,  which  raised  Greece  to  a  higher  emi- 
nence, and  which  has  made  her  the  pride  of  every  enlightened 
age.  They  encouraged  vigor  in  some  of  the  noblest  pursuits. 
They  were  a  military  school  for  the  youth,  whose  ambition 
urged  him  to  seek  for  glory  in  the  rough  path  of  martial  deeds. 
The  patriot  loved  them,  as  a  source  of  harmony  among  the 
states.  They  were  an  arena,  where  literature  was  encouraged 
and  honored ;  a  scene,  hallowed  by  the  efforts  of  genius. 

The  sons  of  Greece  were  a  hardy  race ;  with  a  physical 
strength,  a  courage  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  which  made 
them  invincible  in  war,  and  caused  victory  to  perch  on  their 
banner,  in  almost  every  encounter  with  a  foreign  enemy.  Even 
when  overwhelmed  by  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  they 
preferred  a  glorious  death,  by  the  weapons  of  their  foes,  to  an 
ignominious  flight  or  base  surrender ;  and  their  friends'  drown- 
ing grief  for  their  fate,  in  pride  for  their  valor,  bore  their  bodies 
on  the  shields  which  protected  them,  to  the  sepulchers  of  their 
fathers.  Among  the  causes  which  combined  to  rear  such  a  race, 
the  most  prominent  were  the  games.  They  induced  the  youth 
to  train  themselves  in  martial  exercises,  excited  the  determina- 
tion necessary  to  excel  in  them,  and  inspired  a  love  of  glory. 

But  what  change  now  passes  over  the  face  of  Greece  !  The 
jarring  elements  of  civil  discord  are  hushed.  The  angry  storm 
of  strife,  but  now  raging  between  the  different  states,  sinks  into 
a  peaceful  calm,  and  harmony  diffuses,  once  more,  its  joyous 
smile.  Greece,  bound  to  her  favorite  games,  by  feelings  strong- 
er than  the  animosities  which  rend  her  rival  states,  calms  her 
angry  passions,  and  sends  her  noble  >sons,  moved  by  a  common 
feeling,  to  the  festivities,  which  are  a  bond  of  imion,  drawing 
closely  together  the  different  principalities. 

But  Greece  is  the  pride  of  the  scholar,  not  as  the  theater  of 
heroic  deeds,  but  as  the  cradle  of  eloquence,  and  the  home  of  the 
muses.  Tragedy  and  comedy  came  into  being,  and  were  ma- 
tured on  her  soil.  The  strains  of  her  poets  t&ow  a  luster  on 
her  name,  which  eclipses  the  literary  glory  of  Qvery  other  state, 
and  excels  the  brightness  of  all  martial  exploits.  But  the  fancy 
of  the  muses'  favorites  was  kindled  by  the  approach  of  the 
games,  to  utter  the  effusions  of  lofty  sentiment,  which  should 
gain  the  applause  of  the  assembled  states.  Competition,  one  of 
the  strongest  incentives  which  human  nature  feels,  prevailed 
without  restraint  The  fires  of  genius,  which  might  have  been 
dormant  under  a  feebler  impulse,  were  fed  by  emulation,  and 
cast  their  brilliant  light  upon  the  Grecian  name.  The  great 
number  of  splendid  productions,  in  every  department  of  litera- 
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ture,  which  the  games  elicited  from  the  first  writers,  shows  the 
powerful  influence,  which  they  exerted  upon  the  cause  of  letters. 
Not  only  individuals,  but  cities  and  districts,  became  enthusias- 
tic in  the  strife,  to  gain  the  first  prize  fit  the  festivals,  and  the 
highest  honors  among  their  countrymen.  The  brightest  talents 
were  thus  engaged,  with  the  greatest  atdor,  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature.  The  aspirant  for  literary  fame  mieht  hope  for  the 
present  attainment  of  a  distinction,  extensive  as  the  language.  It 
was  not  the  slow  progress  of  a  printed  work,  through  the  diflfer- 
ent  orders  of  society,  which  raised  him  to  the  high  eminence  he 
desired  ;  but  the  assembled  nation  caught  his  name,  as  it  fell,  in 
a  favorable  decision,  from  the  lips  of  the  judges,  and  applauded 
his  genius  among  the  states.  The  press,  though  of  inestimable 
value,  must  yield  to  the  Grecian  games,  in  the  power  of  gaining 
an  author  renown.  What  stronger  motive  could  induce  the  his- 
torian to  record  the  interesting  events  of  the  past,  or  the  poet 
to  interweave  the  numerous  materials  in  their  rich  mythology, 
with  moral  truth,  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  ?  The  games, 
themselves,  furnished  a  constant  theme,  both  to  the  historian 
and  poet.  The  former  gave  the  name  of  the  victor  in  the 
chariot  race,  to  the  succeeding  olympiad ;  and  the  latter  court- 
ed the  aid  of  the  sacred  nine,  in  extolling  his  triumph.  And 
when  the  laurel  chaplet,  which  bound  the  victor's  brow,  was 
faded,  and  its  withered  leaves  were  fallen,  the  wreath  which  the 
poet  twined  around  his  temples,  still  bloomed  in  undying  fresh- 
ness, conferring  immortal  honor  on  the  wearer,  and  adding  an- 
other leaf  to  the  flowers  of  Grecian  poetry. 


ZEILA. 


A     FRAGMENT. 


I. 

Da&k  frowned  the  castle's  lofty  steep, 
On  Tagus'  river,  broad  and  deep. 

In  massive  grandeur  lone : 
As  trembling  on  the  crescent  wall, 
Aslant  the  quivering  moon-beams  fall 

Upon  lh<?  cold,  gray  stone. 

u. 

The  Moslem  banner,  wide  unrolled. 
Flung  out  in  many  a  gorgeous  fold 
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Its  giories  on  the  breese : 
While  upward  in  proportion  fair, 
Roae  fluted  shaft,  and  column  rare. 

And  architrave  and  frteie. 

in. 

The  ancient  seat  of  Moslem  pride- 
By  birth  and  dignity  allied. 

Its  kings  might  princes  seem  : 
Till  now  alone — victorious  Moor — 
Proud  Leon's  haughty  conqueror, — 

Al-Manzar  ruled  supreme. 


IV. 

The  monarch  sat  within  the  hall. 

And  darkly  gleamed  the  bannered  wall ; 

And  round  him,  in  fierce  order  stand 

His  warriors  true-— a  haughty  band  ; 

And  darkly  flashed  each  warrior's  eye 

With  thought  of  future  victory. 

Alone  they  stand — in  front  and  rear, 

With  battle-axe  and  bristling  spear, 

And  scymetar  and  falchion  bright. 

All  flashing  in  the  waving  light ; 

And  warrior-crest,  with  nodding  plume. 

And  visor  dark,  in  sable  gloom. 

Prepared  anon  with  dauntless  breast. 

To  execute  his  stem  behest : — 

Upon  his  bidding  fierce  to  wait. 

Whose  word  was  law — ^whose  will  was  fate. 

Al-Manzar,  too,  cast  glance  of  pride 

On  the  dark  forms  around  his  side. 

And  fiercely  did  his  pulses  thrill 

At  thought  of  future  joy  or  ill. 

Of  victory  and  valor  won. 

Or  stem  defeat  at  set  of  sun : 

For  with  such  warriors,  he  might  dare 

To  rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair ; 

Or  driven  thence — in  terror  then — 

Might  beard  the  lion  in  his  den : 

For  thus  he  deemed  the  Christian  knight. 

His  noble  prowess  in  the  fight. 

For  minstrel  and  for  lady  gay : — 

Gramercy  for  such  courtesy. 
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High  raised  upon  a  crimson  throne 
The  beauteous  Zeila  sat  alone : 
Al-Manzar's  Icvely  daughter — she ; — 
The  dark  eyed  maid  of  destiny. 
And  robed  in  dress  of  purest  white, 
That  seemed  transparent  veil  of  light. 
Anon — ^her  matchless  form  might  seem 
Embodiment  of  poet's  dream : 
As  lightly  to  the  midnight  air. 
Swayed  the  soft  tresses  of  her  hair. 
Now  down  her  snow-neck  wantoning. 
Confined  by  many  a  jeweled  ring 
Of  costly  beauty  rare — and  now 
Flung  back  in  masses  on  her  brow. 
Indeed,  you  might  distinctly  trace 
The  blue  veins  mantling  in  her  face ; 
Or  wander  with  uncertain  gaze. 
Along  her  soft  breast's  giddy  maze. 
Upon  whose  light,  transparent  zone. 
Flashed  the  imperial  diamond. 
But  ah !  her  forehead's  soft  repose. 
The  blent  carnation  and  the  rose, — 
The  glance  of  her  dark,  laughing  eye, — 
The  tone  of  liquid  melody ; — 
Beyond  the  power  of  love's  control. 
That  ravished  e'en  the  inmost  soul ; 
Ay,  who  might  then  essay  to  paint, 
A  seraph,  ay !  perchance  a  saint. 
Thus  looked  she  on  that  evening  mild — 
The  brave  Al-Manzar's  lovely  child. 


VI. 
Bring  forth  the  slave — the  captive  knight. 

The  monarch  gives  command ; 
And  at  the  word — ^before  him  stands 

The  leader  of  the  band. 
In  sooth,  his  was  a  noble  mien, — 

A  form  of  matchless  pride ; 
And  as  the  life-blood  coursed  full  strong. 

With  deep,  o'erflowing  tide. 
Upon  his  cheek,  the  flush  of  youth 

In  mantling  glow  was  flung : 
And  on  the  accent!  of  his  lips, 

A  deep,  strange  beauty  hung. 
Yet  quailed  he  not  beneath  the  glance 
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Of  that  proud,  haughty  man. 
But  to  his  withering  look  of  scorn. 

Responded  back  again. 
And  yet,  his  was  a  gentle  heart. 

As  e'er  won  lovely  maiden. 
And  many  a  fair  one  in  her  bower. 

With  sorrow  deeply  laden. 
Had  sighed  for  brave  Alphonzo*s  chaims. 

Or  filled  with  bitter  anguish. 
Had  pined  away  with  lonely  grief. 

In  solitude  to  languish. 
And  he  had  ftlt  the  thrilling  glance 

Of  melting  beauty's  eye ; 
The  flower  of  knighu  and  knighthood  fair, 

Granada's  chivalry. 
Thus  stood  he  now  with  folded  arms. 

Before  Al-Manzar  stem ; 
And  dark  his  eye  flashed  scornfully. 

Unto  hi$  eye  in  turn. 
"  Why  speak'st  thou  not  1"    "  And  durst  thou  ask. 

Thou  fierce,  vindictive  man  1 
The  blood-spot  still  upon  thy  soul. 

The  chieftain  of  yon  clan." 
«  Thou  liest,  curst  Christian  dog,  thou  liest"— 

Thus  spake  the  monarch  then  ; 
While  dark  as  midnight  grew  his  brow 

With  blacker  frown  again. 
"  By  Allah  !  take  back  what  thou  sayst. 

Or  by  my  faith,  I  swear. 
Thy  heart's  blood  shall  imbrue  this  blade. 

Ha !  coward,  tremblest  there." 
"  Nay,  hear,  Al-Manzar,  but  one  word, 

A  single  word  alone" — 
"  Ha !  not  an  instant — speedy  death 

Such  insult  must  atone. 
Ho !  slaves,  the  bow-string — quickly  haste — 

Osmali,  instant  speed — 
'Tis  well — ^the  instrument  of  death" — 

A  moment,  and  the  deed. — 
But  ah !  what  sudden  form  is  that. 

Quick  glancing  in  the  air : 
It  is  the  beauteous  Zeila  borne 

On  wing  of  pity  there : 
And  quick  around  the  captive  knight. 

Her  trembling  arms  are  cast ; 
While  the  soft  rain-drops  from  her  eyes. 

Flow  feelingly  and  fast. — 
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"  O,  spare  him,  father,"  thus  she  cried  ; 

"  O,  spare  the  captive  now, 
Or  else  if  be  be  doomed  to  die. 

Let  me  receive  the  blow.*' 
Ai-Manzar  paused — a  moment — Ay ! 

It  was  beyond  control : 
The  feelings  of  the  father  rushed 

Into  his  inmost  soul : — 
"  Tis  well,"  at  last  he  murmured  low, 

"  Thou  hast  saved  the  haughty  churl  ;*' 
And  from  her  posture  on  the  ground. 

He  raised  the  weeping  girl. 
But  ah  !  what  sudden  thought  was  that 

Which  blanched  his  cheek  with  fear  1 
He  looked  up  to  the  form  above — 

The  spirit  was  not  there.  -  ^' 


A  REMINISCENCE. 

It  was  half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  I  had  just  arisen  and 
fastened  my  shutter,  that  had  been  loosened  by  a  strong  Decem- 
ber wind,  which  came  howling  down  from  the  north.  As  I 
opened  my  window,  the  snow  came  driving  into  my  room.  I 
knew  we  were  to  have  a  wild  and  tumultuous  night.  I  had  seat- 
ed myself  again  by  the  fire,  in  a  comfortable  posture,  and  was 
listening  in  a  kind  of  revery  to  the  tones  of  the  wind,  now  sad 
and  mournful  as  of  some  sorrowing  spirit — ^now  fierce  and  wild 
like  the  ravings  of  an  infuriated  demon.  While  I  was  thus  lost 
in  contemplation  of  the  outward  world,  a  low  rap  upon  the  door 
caught  my  ear.  I  went  to  open  it ;  but  the  first  gust  of  wind 
extinguished  the  lamp,  and  drove  the  snow  full  in  my  face. 
**  Come  in,"  said  I.  "  No,"  replied  a  trembling  voice,  that  I  at 
once  recognized  ;  "  Ellen  is  dead,  and  they  have  sent  me  to  see 
if  you  would  watch  by  the  corpse  to  night"  However  unpleas- 
ant the  duty  might  be,  it  was  a  request  that  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously refuse ;  so  I  at  once  assented,  and  told  the  boy  I  would 
be  at  the  house  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  "  Samuel,"  said  I, 
opening  again  the  half  closed  door, "  did  Ellen  die  an  easy  death  T" 
**No,  sir,"  said  he,  sobbing  aloud,  "she  has  been  dying  ever 
since  noon.  I  covered  up  my  face  with  my  hands,  so  that  I 
might  not  see  her  struggle,  but  I  couldn't  keep  the  noise  out  of 
my  ears." 

vox.,  vn.  45 
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As  I  closed  the  door,  I  could  not  help  repeating  aloud  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth — 

"  Ob,  sir !  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whoee  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust. 
Bam  to  the  socket." 

Though  Ellen  was  several  years  younger  than  myself,  and  I 
had  been  much  absent  from  my  native  village,  yet  I  had  felt  a 
peculiar  interest  in  her,  and  had  watched  with  much  anxiety 
the  development  of  her  character.  The  last  winter  that  I  at- 
tended our  village  school,  little  Ellen  for  the  first  time  took  her 
seat  among  the  scholars ;  and  there  was  something  so  beauti- 
fully sweet  upon  her  countenance,  that  I  have  watched  it  for 
hours  together.  I  had  then  become  a  thoughtful  boy,  and  had 
known  from  some  sad  experiences,  that  this  world  in  which  we 
dwell  is  not  that  happy  paradise  which  opens  before  our  child- 
ish imaginations.  Ah  !  thought  I,  how  will  one  so  tender  and 
so  sensitive  bear  a  pilgrimage  through  this  rough  and  stormy 
world  ?  The  circumstances  of  her  family  were  such  as  were 
but  poorly  calculated  to  develop  so  fine  a  mind.  But  God  often 
rears  some  fair  and  beautiful  flower  in  the  most  lonely  and  un- 
frequented place,  where,  through  all  the  period  of  its  brief  ex- 
istence, it  sheds  its  pure  fragrance  over  a  Httle  world  of  its  own, 
passes  away,  and  no  one  knows  that  it  has  ever  bloomed.  The 
sunshine,  the  rain,  the  soft  dew,  and  every  mild  and  gentle  influ- 
ence, come  down  upon  it  in  its  retirement,  and  it  opens  as  beau- 
tifully, from  day  to  day,  as  though  a  thousand  eyes  were 
watching  it.  The  flowers  that  deck  our  gardens  are  not  half 
so  beautiful  as  many  that  bloom  in  unseen  dells  and  mountain 
solitudes. 

The  house  where  Ellen  lived  was  separated  a  little  distance 
from  the  other  dwellings  of  the  village.  It  had  been  built  by 
her  grandfather — a  proud  and  wealthy  man — and  was  originally 
a  splendid  mansion.  But  the  ruin  of  the  house  had  kept  pace 
with  the  ruin  of  the  family,  and  now  it  was  a  miserable  dwell- 
ing. Its  large  portico  and  antique  decorations  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  desolation  within  and  without  The  present 
incumbent  of  the  house,  Ellen's  father,  was  a  poor  and  ruined 
man.  Yet  there  still  lingered  around  him  much  of  the  old  fam- 
ily pride  and  love  of  ceremony,  which  seemed  in  him  like  the 
decaying  ornaments  of  his  wasting  house.  The  mother  had 
been  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  in  her  earlier  days,  and  had  set 
out  in  life  with  all  those  high-raised  hopes  and  expectations  so 
common  to  youth  and  inexperience.  In  the  gay  circles  of  plea- 
sure she  had  shone  like  a  star  of  beauty,  and  when  "  Love's 
young  dream"  first  filled  her  soul,  the  world  spread  out  before 
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her,  fair  as  the  fields  of  Elysium.  She  struggled  long  to  realize 
her  dreams  of  happiness,  but  every  effort  met  with  a  certain  and 
painful  defeat.  She  did  not  possess  that  quality  (which  appears 
so  beautiful  in  woman)  of  moulding  herself  to  her  fortunes,  and 

Eassing  through  life  with  a  quiet  and  contented  mind,  even  in 
er  low  estate.  Old  recollections  crowded  back  upon  her. 
She  knew  that  the  eyes  of  all  her  early  companions  were 
watching  her,  till  at  length,  galled  and  irritated,  she  fell  into  a 
stupid  indifference  and  unconcern  about  the  things  of  this  life, 
and  about  the  things  of  a  better  life.  Oh  !  by  what  hard  and 
painful  processes  is  the  heart  exercised  here  on  earth !  How 
many  at  this  very  moment,  whom  we  know  not,  are  trav- 
eling on  in  sorrow  and  dejection  !  Over  the  little  world  within 
their  own  bosoms,  clouds  and  storms  are  rising,  though  the  out- 
ward aspect  be  all  peaceful  and  serene. 

Although  I  had  no  settled  residence  in  my  native  village  for 
many  years,  yet  whenever  I  could  be  released  for  a  few  days 
from  the  pressing  duties  of  a  busy  life,  I  delighted  to  return  to  the 
quiet  place  where  I  had  passed  the  earliest  years  of  my  exist- 
ence, and  live  again  the  life  of  childhood.  Here  the  intercourse 
with  my  early  companions,  the  remembrance  of  days  spent  in 
innocence  and  peace,  and  all  the  sweet  simplicities  of  rural  life, 
conspired  to  break  that  spell  of  ambition,  which  I  felt  at  times 
was  gathering  round  my  heart,  and  restore  me  to  the  course  of 
virtue  and  calm  enjoyment,  Happy  is  that  dweller  in  the  city, 
in  whose  memory  the  picture  of  some  little  nook  in  the  green 
and  far-off  world  is  ever  reposing,  charming  him  away  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  and  strife  of  men,  to  the  quiet  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. In  these  seasons  of  relaxation  and  retirement,  I  always 
made  inquiry  after  little  Ellen,  and  not  unfrequently  took  occa- 
sion to  converse  with  her,  and  draw  out  the  sweet  thoughts  and 
pleasant  fancies  of  her  beautiful  mind.  It  did  me  good  to  hear 
all  the  fine  commendations  of  her  that  were  in  the  mouths  of 
the  aged  and  the  young.  ''  God  bless  her,"  said  a  trembling  old 
man,  "  she  is  the  prettiest  flower  that  ever  grew  ;  but,"  (added 
he,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,)  "  God  must  take  care  of  her." 
Her  character  was  not  a  thing  compounded  of  a  thousand  in- 
gredients brought  from  without.  It  was  the  simple  unfolding 
of  an  exquisite  germ  that  God  had  planted  within  her.  Having 
but  few  friends,  she  had  made  acquaintanceship  with  every 
thing  beautiful  in  the  world  around  her — with  the  flowers  and 
the  stars,  with  the  moon  and  the  rainbow — and  they  all  im- 
parted a  genial  and  purifying  influence  upon  her.  A  soul  so 
delicately  attuned,  if  it  chance  to  be  allied  to  other  souls  of  like 
sympathies,  is  exquisitely  happy.  But  the  instrument  is  too  del- 
icate for  every  rude  finger  to  touch,  and  its  strings  are  usually 
soon  broken  and  destroyed. 
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As  the  clock  struck  nine,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak  and 
started  for  the  house.  The  snow  was  drifted  in  my  road,  and 
I  made  my  way  not  without  considerable  effort  As  I  came 
near,  I  noticed  a  light  in  one  of  the  large  old  front  rooms,  and 
it  came  upon  me  strangely,  for  I  never  remembered  to  have 
seen  it  lighted  before.  As  I  stepped  into  the  portico,  I  could 
not  help  observing,  through  the  window,  the  father  standing  by 
the  corpse,  with  a  light,  which  was  flickering  in  the  wind  that 
stole  through  the  crevices.  I  passed  around  and  gained  admit- 
tance at  a  side  door,  where  I  found  the  mother,  and  the  noble 
boy  who  had  just  been  for  me.  I  exchans^ed  a  word  with  the 
wretched  woman,  and  took  the  liberty  of  passing  on  into  the 
room  where  Ellen  was  lying.  As  I  opened  the  door,  the  father 
turned  suddenly  around,  as  though  he  deemed  my  coming  an 
intrusion ;  but  suddenly  recognizing  my  countenance,  he  gave 
me  a  si^n  of  welcome,  and  beckoned  me  to  him.  Why  do  we 
step  so  lightly  and  speak  so  low  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  ? 
Some  of  the  women  of  the  village  had  been  in  during  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  and  had  dressed  the  corpse  in  a  neat  and 
simple  style,  as  she  herself  would  have  dictated.  Her  counte- 
nance wore  the  same  sweet  and  placid  expression  as  when  liv- 
ing. Her  hair  was  neatly  parted,  and  showed  a  forehead  which 
was  a  perfect  index  to  all  those  pure  and  holy  thoughts  that  had 
once  slumbered  beneath  it.  We  gazed  upon  the  face  of  the 
sleeper  for  some  time  in  perfect  stillness,  until  at  len^h  I  ven- 
tured to  break  the  silence.  '^How  old  was  Ellen  r  said  I. 
"  She  was  seventeen  last  May,"  he  replied,  and  again  we  stood 
in  silence.  At  that  instant  a  loud  ^st  of  wind  came  roaring 
down  from  the  north,  and  particles  of  snow,  driven  through  the 
crevices,  fell  upon  us  and  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  "  No,  no," 
said  he,  starting  suddenly,  **  she  sha*nt  lie  here  all  this  lone  and 
dismal  night,  with  the  cold  wind  blowing  in  upon  her."  I  had 
little  doubt,  from  his  manner,  that  he  had  sought  the  only  alle- 
viation to  his  sorrows  that  he  had  long  knovni — ^the  intoxicating 
draught.  I  induced  him,  after  a  little  time,  to  leave  the  room 
and  retire  to  rest  When  we  came  out,  we  found  that  the  mo- 
ther had  already  retired ;  but  little  Samuel  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  in  an  attitude  of  deep  thoughtfulness.  I  placed  my  chair 
beside  him,  and  took  his  hand  in  mine.  We  sat  for  some  time 
without  a  word.  At  length  he  looked  up  in  my  face  with  an 
imploring  earnestness.  *'I  can't  sleep  in  the  dark,"  said  he, 
'•  to-night.  You  won't  shut  the  door  that  leads  into  my  room  V* 
**  No,"  said  I,  "  I  won't  shut  it"  After  a  little  pause,  I  said, 
^*  Samuel,  Ellen  was  a  kind  sister."  I  had  touched  too  delicate 
a  string.  He  could  only  reply,  "  I  have  no  one  left  to  love  me 
now."    The  tears  came  gushing  from  his  eyes,  and  covering 
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his  face  with  his  hands,  he  withdrew  to  his  bedroom.  I  was 
now  left  to  the  train  of  my  own  meditations,  and  I  could  not 
prevent  them  from  taking  their  coloring  from  the  objects  around. 
Long  before  it  reached  me  I  could  near  each  furious  gust  of 
wind,  coming  down  throuffh  the  forest  like  an  enraged  spirit, 
and  after  howling  around  the  house,  and  through  the  leafless  old 
oaks  by  the  door,  dying  away  in  the  distance  with  a  sad  and 
fitful  wail,  like  the  cry  of  some  benighted  traveler.  From  the 
adjoining  apartment,  where  the  wretched  parents  lay,  came 
confused  mutterings,  and  ffroans,  and  imprecations — the  strange 
expressions  of  broken  and  unquiet  dreams ;  while  on  the  other 
side  I  could  hear  the  low  sobs  and  suppressed  sighs  of  the 
youthful  mourner,  till  sleep  had  sealed  up  his  senses  and  covered 
his  sorrows.  The  windows  rattled  in  the  gale,  the  rats  were 
running  in  the  chambers,  and,  to  complete  the  dismal  noises,  an 
old  cat  went  mewing  about  the  cellar.  Every  hour  I  went  into 
the  room  where  Ellen  was  lying,  and  moistened  the  cloth  that 
was  over  her  face.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  found  a  kind  of 
peace  and  composure  of  mind  in  gazing  upon  the  sleeper ;  so 
sweet  and  placid  was  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and 
so  completely  in  contrast  with  the  noise  and  war  around.  I 
had  just  returned  from  this  affectionate  ministration  to  the  dead, 
as  the  old  kitchen  clock  struck  the  hour  of  twelve.  Some  re- 
freshments had  been  placed  for  me  upon  the  table.  I  raised  the 
cloth  that  covered  them,  and  found  a  miserable  piece  of  bread, 
some  mouldy  bits  of  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  clear  liquor.  Be- 
yond this  there  was  no  article  of  food  or  table  furniture.  I  re- 
placed the  cloth,  set  down  my  light,  and  was  stirring  the  fire, 
when  I  fancied  that  I  heard  a  tap  on  the  window  behind  me. 
I  looked  around,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  could  distinguish 
human  features  through  the  window,  and  saw  a  hand  beckon 
me  to  come.  At  once,  as  by  a  sort  of  magic,  all  the  stories  I 
had  ever  heard  of  ghosts  and  demons,  of  corpses  stolen  before 
their  burial,  and  of  graves  despoiled  of  their  tenants,  passed  be- 
fore my  mind.  I  stept  towards  the  window,  and  at  once  recog- 
nized the  face  that  was  looking  in  upon  me.  I  lifted  the  win- 
dow gently,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  James !  what  can  have 
brought  you  here  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?"  "  Speak  low,"  said 
he.  "  I  have  come  a  long  way  through  the  drifts  and  driving 
snow,  and  I  must  see  her — yes,  I  must  Is  it  possible  she  is 
dead  ?  They  told  me  a  week  ago  that  she  would  die ;  but  I 
could  not — I  wovid  not  believe  it."  I  unfastened  the  door,  and 
led  him  gently  into  the  room  where  Ellen  was  lying.  There  is 
a  silent  sacredness  in  grief,  that  must  not  be  encroached  upon. 
I  uncovered  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  kept  a  perfect  silence, 
while  he  gave  vent  to  his  emotions.    At  length  I  said,  ^  James  ! 
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I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  love  with  Ellen."  **  I  know 
not  whether  I  should  call  it  love^  replied  he.  •*  There  has  been 
for  a  long  time  something  within  me,  that  made  me  supremely 
happy  whenever  I  have  thought  of  her.  When  they  told  me, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  she  must  die,  I  fell  down  upon  my  knees 
and  prayed  a  long — ^long  time,  that  God  would  spare  her.  I 
fear  that  was  too  selfish  a  prayer.  I  should  not  have  come  oat 
here  to-night,  had  I  not  known  that  you  were  watching  with 
her.  You  are  so  generous  you  will  not  talk  of  this  V*  James 
was  the  eldest  son  of  our  village  Pastor,  and  I  had  always  no- 
ticed him  as  a  noble  and  high-souled  boy.  I  had  not  unfre- 
quentlv  made  him  my  companion  in  my  rambles  among  the 
hills,  K>r  I  found  something  in  his  nature  that  responded  to  my 
own.  Sitting  by  him  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  in  lonely 
dells,  where  old  associations  thronged  upon  my  mind,  I  had  told 
him  the  stories  of  my  earlier  life.  I  had  led  him  too  amid  oth- 
er scenes,  where  he  could  follow  me  only  in  imagination.  I  had 
seen  his  eye  brighten,  and  his  aspirations  after  knowledge  en- 
kindled, as  I  had  told  him  what  was  transpiring  in  the  far-off 
world,  of  which  he  knew  but  Uttle.  Thus  I  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence and  love.  As  he  stood  looking  at  her  sweet  face,  I  saw 
the  working  of  emotions  the  tenderest  and  strongest  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  though  I  had  not  yet  shed  one  tear  for  the  dead,  I  could 
not  restrain  a  tear  for  the  hving.  I  wept ;  for  I  knewVell  how 
sad  and  gloomy  would  be  his  earthly  pilgrimage  for  weeks  and 
months  to  come.     I  knew,  too,  with  the  shrinking  nature  of 

frouth  he  would  brood  over  his  sorrows  in  secret^  and  would  thus 
ack  even  the  consolation  which  he  might  gain  from  sympathy. 
I  knew  that  this  emotion  could  be  worn  out  of  his  mind  only  by 
long  days  and  nights  of  painful  thought  and  care.  Strange  that 
a  feeling  which  has  lived  within  us  so  secretly  that  we  have 
hardly  recognized  its  presence,  should,  when  checked  in  its  pro- 
gress, so  unnerve  and  palsy  the  soul.  "  James  !"  said  I,  **  You 
loved  her  as  she  deserved :  and  did  Ellen  love  in  return  ?"  •*  We 
never  said  a  word  to  each  other  upon  the  subject,"  said  he. 
**  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  walking  in  the  fields.  It 
was  four  months  or  more  since.  She  has  been  in  the  house  all 
this  fall,  and  I  dare  not  come  and  see  her.  When  I  met  her  she 
looked  beautiful  as  an  angel,  though  I  fancied  she  was  pale. 
She  had  curled  her  delicate  hair  prettilv,  and  was  carrying  her 
bonnet  in  her  hand.  I  had  gathered  a  little  bunch  of  flowers  in 
our  meadows,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  Ellen,  I  determined  she 
should  have  them.  When  I  presented  them,  the  blood  mounted 
through  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  said,  in  a  sweet  voice,  *  I  thank 
vou.'  •  Ellen,'  said  I,  *  let  me  fix  that  little  red  flower  in  your 
hair ;'  and  without  saying  a  word,  the  innocent  creature  bent 
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her  head  to  me,  while  I  fastened  the  flower  among  her  curls. 
But  she  is  gone— gone  !  Oh,  I  could  linger  here  for  ever ;  but 
it  must  not  be,"  Bending  down,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  cold, 
pale  forehead,  while  the  tears  fell  upon  her  face,  and  then  took 
his  leave.  "  Ah !"  said  I,  as  he  shut  the  door,  "  thy  sorrows  are 
better  than  other  men's  pleasures ;  for,  though  the  process  be  a 
painful  one,  they  will  purify  and  ennoble  thy  heart."  As  I  jour- 
neyed home  the  next  morning,  the  clouds  had  cleared  away,  and 
tbe  sun  was  rising  in  his  glory.  A  low  murmur  still  crept  through 
the  forest,  like  the  noise  of  the  sea  when  sinking  to  rest,  after  a 
tempest.  Would  that  the  storms  of  Kfe  could  clear  away  so 
soon !  The  next  summer,  when  I  visited  my  native  village,  I 
took  a  walk  to  our  grave-yard,  at  the  coming  on  of  evening,  in 
company  with  an  affectionate  sister.  After  visiting  the  craves 
that  were  most  dear  to  us,  we  took  a  turn,  to  come  round  by  the 
grave  of  Ellen.  As  we  came  near  it — **  See  here  !"  said  my 
sister :  "  this  little  rose-bush  was  planted  in  the  early  spring ; 
but  no  one  knows  the  hand  that  did  the  kind  oflice."  I  was  on 
the  point  of  speaking  ;  but  recollecting  myself,  I  repressed  the 
rising  word.  Blessings  upon  the  noble-hearted  youth !  The 
heart  that  can  feel  so  delicately  and  truly,  shall  never  want 
pleasures. 


INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE. 

A  STUDENT  of  history,  in  observing  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  knowledge  and  the  arts,  will  be  struck  with  the 
difference  which  exists  between  their  rude  beginnings  and  their 
present  improved  condition  and  almost  boundless  extent.  In 
the  origin  of  nations  he  sees  weakness  and  barbarism,  imper- 
fect modes  of  communicating  thought,  and  the  want  of  the  con- 
veniences, comforts,  and  elegancies  of  life.  This  is  the  usual 
characteristic  of  communities  in  the  early  periods  of  their  ex- 
istence, whatever  partial  exceptions  may  be  sometimes  found. 
At  length,  however,  power  and  civilization  appear ;  literature, 
science,  and  art  are  cultivated,  and  the  thousand  products  of 
mechanic  industry  and  ingenuity  are  spread  around.  Excel- 
lence in  whatever  pertains  to  the  mind  and  the  physical  condi- 
tion, according  to  the  taste  and  notions  of  the  age,  is,  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  studied  and  attained.  Individual  nations  have  their 
rise,  acme,  and  decline,  in  these  desirable  distinctions,  while  the 
state  of  the  world,  on  the  whole,  undergoes  a  gradual  improve- 
ment    The  knowledge  of  some  things  is  indeed  lost,  but  other 
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discoveries  succeed  in  their  room ;  and  such  are  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  world  in  respect  to  the  arts  of  life  and  in- 
tercommunication, and  especially  in  view  of  the  moral  principles 
which  are  at  work,  that  we  may  look  for  a  progression  in  time 
to  come,  as  wonderful  as  it  is  to  be  desired. 

But  however  this  may  be,  who  can  but  be  struck  by  the  con- 
trast which  exists  between  former  and  modem  times,  in  regard 
to  genera]  intellectual  culture  and  the  means  of  obtain|ng  it ! 
Particularly  in  the  modes  of  communication,  how  surprisingly 
do  we  differ  from  antiquity  1     The  conveyance  of  news,  that 

freat  engine  and  instrument  of  wide-spread  improvement,  may 
e  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  days  of  Numa,  intelligence  on 
various  topics,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  learned  from  the 
public  criers ;  and  afterwards,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Licinius, 
Consul  of  Rome,  it  was  diffused  by  advertisements  that  were 
posted  up  against  a  column,  in  some  conspicuous  place  of  the 
city.  Of  these  advertisements  copies  were  probably  taken  by 
individuals,  and  dispersed  about  the  city,  or  sent  to  their  friends 
in  the  provinces.*  This  also  was  a  mode  resorted  to  by  the 
Roman  government  to  promulgate  its  edicts.  On  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  worship,  in  its  present  form,  the  practice 
was  devised  of  announcing  information  that  was  thought  im- 
portant to  the  congregation,  either  by  a  notice  on  the  church 
door,  or  from  the  pulpit.  And  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  books  and  papers  were  published  by  the  labors  of  tran- 
scribers, how  slow  and  limited  was  the  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence !  But  how  is  it  at  present  ?  Such  are  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  conveyance,  that,  in  the  poetic  style  of  scripture,  it 
may  be  said  to  "  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea" — ^to  travel  with  the  early  beams 
of  light  arouna  the  globe.  In  this  form,  and  in  many  others, 
facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  in  modem  times,  are 
perfectly  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  the  past  Knowledge,  if 
not  more  profound  in  particular  instances,  is  infinitely  more  va- 
rious and  extensive  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 

A  portioxi  of  this  general  improvement  may  be  the  effect  of 
time ;  and  science  and  information  would,  perhaps,  have  in- 
creased, as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  limited  ratio,  under  any 
circumstances.  But  they  have  been  mostly  advanced,  by  those 
great  moral  revolutions  which  have  affected  human  affairs  firom 
time  to  time,  giving  an  impulse  to  causes  in  operation,  or  awa- 
kening energies  which  were  before  dormant  and  inactive.  Of 
these  revolutions,  that  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
by  far  the  most  important,  considered  whether  in  its  immediate 

*  Prof.  Beckmann'i  Hiit.  of  Ancient  Institutions,  Vol.  i*  p.  215. 
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effects,  or  in  its  remote  consequences.  It  changed  the  condition 
of  the  world  as  no  other  event  ever  changed  it,  and  has  ope- 
rated more  powerfully  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  than  any  other  cause  whatever.  It  at  once  adapted  itself 
to  all  the  forms  of  human  intellect,  and  to  every  degree  of  hu- 
man improvement  It  enlightened  the  ignorant,  and  made  the 
wise  wiser.  And  it  has  lost  none  of  its  application  and  impor- 
tance since.  Amidst  the  changes  of  human  society  and  man- 
ners,* J)hristianity  has  been  the  one  thing  needful,  m  regard  to 
the  progress  of  individuals  and  nations,  in  knowledge  and  re- 
finement According  to  the  sentiment  of  an  eloquent  writer  of 
our  own,  mankind  have  outgrown  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  early  ages,  but  they  have  not  outgrown  Christianity.  In 
fact,  they  have  outgrown  every  thing  else  except  that  divine 
system. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  Christianity  has  given  a  peculiar 
shape  and  direction  to  all  intellectual  inquiries,  and  that  the 
present  improvement  of  society  is  not  altogether,  or  even 
chiefly,  the  effect  of  a  natural  progress  in  human  affairs.  Our 
object,  in  the  present  sketch,  is  to  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  imjx>rtance,  chiefly  in  a  moral  view,  of  a  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding. 

In  these  times  and  in  this  country,  there  is  little  danger,  it  is 
hoped,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  spiritual  dogma  that  imorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  and  we  are  still  less  in  danger  of 
the  visionary  theory,  that  the  condition  of  the  unenlightened 
and  savage  portion  of  the  race  is  preferable  to  that  of  civilized 
man,  in  respect  to  happiness.  If  there  be  a  man  within  the  pale 
of  civilization,  who  aidmits  this  latter  notion,  none  could  object 
to  his  banishment  among  hordes  of  ^  naked  barbarians,"  or  to 
his  lodgement  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Rousseau,  who  maintained 
this  dogma,  could  maintain  it  only  as  a  man  of  highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  tasting  the  pleasures  of  literary  pursuits  and  distinc- 
tion, and  therefore  a  living  example  of  the  absurdity  of  his  own 
theory ;  and  although  he  was  not  an  eminently  happy  person, 
because  he  was  unprincipled,  yet  all  the  enjoyments  which  he 
possessed,  or  was  fitted  keenly  to  relish,  were  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  kind.  Knowledge  is  not  only  power,  but  pleasure, 
and  the  conviction  of  this  truth  is  happily  gaining  ground  in  al- 
most every  civilized  country.  It  needs  only  that  a  proper  stim- 
ulus be  applied,  in  order  that  more  practical  results,  ot  an  aus- 
picious character,  may  be  produced  firom  such  a  conviction. 

The  general  cultivation  of  our  perceptive  and  reasoning 
powers  IS  certainly  more  than  intimated  to  us  as  important,  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  a  nobk  distinction  of  our  natures.  In  a 
great  measure,  they  constitute  the  difference  between  man  and 
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brutes.  That  degree  or  kind  of  intelligence  which  is  found  in 
the  inferior  creatures,  is  by  no  means  a  fit  subject  of  compari- 
son  with  the  powers  of  perception  and  reasoning  in  man.  Man 
alone,  of  all  the  living  beings  on  earth,  is  fitted  to  make  a  con- 
tinual improvement  This  circumstance  points  out  his  destiny 
and  his  duty.  He  was  not  endowed  with  his  distinctive  and 
noble  capacities  for  no  purpose.  The  finger  of  God  has  pointed 
out  the  path  which  he  is  to  tread.  It  is  certain  that  we  oupot 
wholly  attain  the  end  of  our  being,  except  as  we  emplo]pbose 
capacities  of  knowledge  with  which  the  race  has  been  endowed. 
Wnenever  men  have  acted,  as  it  was  intended  that  they  should, 
they  have  shown  the  real  superiority  of  their  nature.  In  many 
cases  they  have  illustriously  proved  it,  as  where  they  have  made 
a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Davy,  a  La  Place,  or  a  Bowditch.  In 
every  case  in  which  the  mind  is  informed  and  polished  by  edu- 
cation, we  see  man  in  his  true  distinctive  character,  as  formed 
to  comprehend  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  to  reflect  an  im- 
age of  the  Creator's  intelligence. 

Multitudes,  however,  from  supineness,  want  of  opportunities, 
or  other  causes,  have  avoided  every  thing  like  accomplishments 
of  mind,  and  thus  failed  to  employ  the  capacities  with  which 
they  have  been  endowed.  Where  ignorance  is  the  result  of  ne- 
cessity, nothing  is  more  justly  an  object  of  commiseration.  As 
the  consequence  of  neglect  and  indifference,  nothing,  unless  it 
be  vice,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  deserves  stronger  reproof. 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  mental  degradation  of  so  Targe  a  pro- 
portion of  the  race,  who  have  so  far  failed  to  answer  the  object 
of  their  existence,  and  to  appear  in  the  high  rank  to  which  the 
Creator  had  assigned  them.  What  shriveled  faculties,  what 
limited  views,  what  darkness  and  imbecility,  in  rational  beings, 
to  whom  knowledge  would  have  presented 

"  Her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time," 

had  there  been  a  disposition  or  opportunity  to  seek  its  treas- 
ures! 

As  a  source  of  enjoyment,  also,  what  can  be  more  inviting 
than  letters,  and  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  mind !  We 
are  so  formed  as  to  derive  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  God.  Every  increase  of  informa- 
tion is  naturally  pleasant ;  and  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  divine 
designs  to  allure  us  to  wisdom  by  the  satisfaction  which  it 
brings.  Books  and  learning  have  been  the  solace  of  the  wise 
and  ffood  of  every  age.  The  sublime  discoveries  of  science, 
equally  with  general  literature  and  elegant  taste,  have  imparted 
gratifications  infinitely  superior  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.    These 
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pursuits  have  occupied  the  mind  in  health  and  prosperity^  as  al- 
so in  the  days  of  sickness  and  adversity,  adding  to  the.  joyous- 
ness  of  the  one,  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  other. 
Cicero  expatiated  on  the  delights  of  liberal  studies,  and  to  his 
bonis  et  doctis^  he  seemed  to  hold  out  encouragement  and  solace 
in  the  hour  of  their  final  departure,  likening  it,  in  their  case,  to 
the  songs  and  ecstacy  of  the  dying  swan.     And  Milton,  though 

"  In  darkneBS  and  with  dangers  compassed  round 
And  solitude," 

could  still  sing,  in  addressing  his  heavenly  Muse — 

"  Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east.** 

The  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  delight 
from  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  this  circumstance  explains  the 
secret  of  that  strenuous  devotion  to  the  Muses,  and  that  love  of 
learning  and  philosophy,  which  have  enabled  even  vouth,  in 
some  instances,  to  attain  the  heights  of  greatness.  The  pleas- 
ure of  acquisition,  not  less  than  the  desire  of  renown,  has  occa- 
sioned the  almost  incredible  effort  Hence,  Pope,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  ^rote  the  most  sensible  of  poems.  Paschal,  almost  in 
childhood,  became  an  adept  in  mathematics,  and,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  that  had 
appeared.  Newton,  at  twenty-five,  made  most  of  his  immortal 
discoveries ;  and  Calvin,  at  the  same  ase,  stood  in  the  first  ranks 
of  theology.  Nothing  less  than  the  keen  relish  of  knowled^ 
can  have  kept  the  youthful  mind,  in  these  and  similar  cases,  in 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  excellence.  And  it  is  a  consideration 
which  may  be  urged  on  every  ingenuous  person,  at  whatever 

Siriod  of  life,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  readmg  and  knowledge, 
e  will  find  his  reward  in  it,  in  the  repose  and  pleasure  which 
these  innocent  employments  will  bring  to  his  own  bosom. 

Besides,  the  field  of  mental  improvement  is  now  most  invi- 
tingly ample ;  who  can  forego  tne  pleasure  of  surveying  it  ? 
When  such  high  attainments  can  be  made,  shall  we  be  contented 
to  forego  them  ?  When  access  can  be  had  to  the  richest  stores 
of  thought,  shall  we  be  prevented  from  transferring  them  to  our 
own  minds  ?  When  models  of  intellectual  beauty  so  abound, 
shall  we  refuse  to  feel  their  attractions,  or  to  fashion  after  them 
our  own  understanding  and  taste  ?  It  is  surely  a  narrow  no- 
tion, that  we  must  stop  at  that  degree  of  culture  which  is  barely 
necessary  for  our  station  or  professional  employment  in  life— 
that  after  the  common  purposes  for  which  we  need  information 
are  satisfied,  we  may  not  aim  at  something  greater,  adorning 
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our  minds  with  various  knowledge,  and  enlarging  irom  day  to 
day  our  acquaintance  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  art 

The  discipline  of  the  mind  seems  to  be  almost  indispensable 
to  usefulness ;  and  the  higher  the  state  of  culture,  the  more 
adapted  it  is  to  this  purpose,  other  things  being  equal.  Few 
have  exerted  a  lasting  beneficial  influence  over  mankind,  except 
as  the  native  powers  of  the  mind  have  been  elicited  and  im- 
proved by  a  process  of  general  education.  Goodness  of  heart 
and  integrity  of  life,  in  uninformed  and  uncultivated  men,  have 
doubtless  been  the  means  of  good  ;  and  the  reputation  of  use- 
fulness has  occasionally  waited  on  names  unknown  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  There  can  not  be  true  virtue  without  its  be- 
neficent action.  But  in  how  limited  a  degree  does  such  action 
exist  in  the  absence  of  correct  mental  training  ?  For  purposes 
of  usefulness,  how  weak  is  goodness  alone,  in  comparison  with 
goodness  united  to  a  sound  and  cultivated  inteUect  I  If  some  of 
tne  early  preachers  and  patrons  of  Christianity  should  be  deem- 
ed an  exception,  it  is  rather  in  form  than  in  essence.  Their 
deficiency  in  mental  discipline  and  embellishment  was  supplied 
by  a  supernatural  training.  Their  minds  were  enlarged  and  re- 
fined, though  in  a  different  way  from  others.  We  speak  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 
Very  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of  Bunyan,  is  there  an  extent  of  ge* 
nius  without  any  considerable  culture,  (except  as  it  is  God's  own 
teaching,)  which  causes  itself  to  be  known  and  felt  in  works  of 
never-ceasing  utility.  Nor  can  it  be  understood  how  much 
more  might  have  been  accomplished  for  the  world's  benefit,  had 
education  given  a  finish  to  those  extraordinary  understandings 
which  have  done  so  much  service  to  mankind  without  it 

General  culture  only  can  show  the  beauty  of  the  intellect  it- 
self, and  its  capacity  for  various  knowledge.  The  mind  has 
been  often  likened  to  marble  in  its  native  quarry.  As  the  latter 
is  chiseled  into  symmetry  and  beauty  by  the  processes  of  art, 
so  the  mind,  by  an  appropriate  training,  should  be  shaped  afier 
the  model  of  a  godlike  excellence.  Culture  is  essential  to  this 
end.  The  mind  uncultivated,  like  the  marble  unsubjected  to  the 
chisel,  would  be  without  form — a  mass  of  fine  materials,  but 
never  moulded  into  an  Apollo  or  a  Venus.  The  hand  of  art 
only  can  be  of  avail  here.  How  else  can  we  discover  and  pol- 
ish those  gems  which  lie  embedded  in  their  native  rubbish — ^thus 
causing  them  to  sparkle  through  all  coming  time  ?  How  else 
can  we  place  in  the  world's  cabinet,  those  rare  specimens  of 
human  nature,  which  the  Creator  at  times  has  brought  into  ex- 
istence, in  their  elemental  forms,  but  which  require  the  labors  of 
education  to  embody  them  in  living  loveliness,  and  to  give  them 
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their  due  effect  ?  What  lights  of  thought,  what  charms  of  des- 
cription, what  felicities  of  style,  what  elegancies  of  imagery, 
result  from  this  training  of  the  mind — this  its  action  upon  itself  I 
Hence  are  the  ornaments  of  our  temples,  of  our  lyceums,  and 
of  our  courts  of  justice.  Hence  are  our  household  gods.  Or, 
to  speak  more  literally,  the  intellects  of  a  people  improved  by 
culture,  become  fitted  for  the  various  offices  of  church  and 
state — for  the  chair  of  philosophy,  the  halls  of  science,  and  the 
general  literary  profession — ^indeed,  for  every  walk  in  life,  and 
fitted  to  adorn  them  all. 

The  general  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  intimately  connected 
with  our  moral  and  religious  welfare.  In  this  light  it  must  be 
considered*  an  object  worthy  of  those  efforts,  and  more  than 
worthy  of  those  efforts  that  are  usually  put  forth  for  its  attain- 
ment. It  is  a  belief  generally  entertained,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  by  various  knowledge  is 
favorable  to  the  advancement  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
It  can,  indeed,  be  scarcely  doubted,  that  a  thorough  training  of 
the  intellect  is  subservient  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. Men  of  extensive  cultivation  are,  more  ffenerally  than 
others,  favorable  to  general  morals,  and  to  the  scheme  of  truth 
and  piety  revealed  in  the  Bible.  There  is  a  tendency  to  seri- 
ousness and  religious  reverence,  and  a  sensibility  to  the  ^reat 
and  permanent  interests  of  man,  in  persons  whose  minds  have 
received  a  share  of  attention  and  discipline.  The  result  of  ex- 
tensive inquiries  into  nature  and  man^nto  the  works  of  God 
in  general — ^is  often  a  strong  conviction  of  the  claims  of  religion 
upon  the  heart.  A  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety  and  order  is 
felt  as  the  effect  of  study  and  mental  improvement  The  sen- 
sibiUties  of  the  soul  being  thus  quickened,  and  the  sphere  of 
thought  enlarged,  wants  are  felt  which  religion  only  can  supply. 
That  infinite  and  pure  intelligence  which  is  seen  to  be  impressed 
on  all  nature,  and  to  be  concerned  in  the  train  and  concatena- 
tion of  every  event,  strikes  the  reflecting  mind  with  awe.  Thus 
liberal  studies  and  enlarged  views  are  recommended  as  hand- 
maids to  moral  excellence.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means 
to  be  contemplated  as  identical  with  it  Men  of  elegant  minds 
and  profound  scholarship,  we  are  well  aware,  have  sometimes 
been  recreant  to  the  high  distinctions  of  their  nature,  and  have 
groveled  in  vice,  and  abetted  the  cause  of  skepticism.  And  ev- 
ery one  knows,  that  the  more  intellectual  power  you  confer,  the 
greater  is  the  capacity  to  do  evil,  where  the  disposition  exists. 
DXxX  are  not  the  cases  of  moral  obliquity  in  cultivated  men  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  ?  Or,  if  this  may  not  be  averred, 
can  we  not  account  for  the  failure  of  good  moral  results,  in  part 
at  least,  from  defect  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  itself? 
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With  men  of  great  and  perverted  talents  it  is  generally  the  case, 
that  they  have  neglected  one  important  class  of  truths.  Those 
that  relate  to  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  usually  overlook- 
ed— we  mean  not  only  as  objects  of  moral  concern,  but  even  in 
the  affair  of  cultivating  the  understanding.  Their  effect  in  giv- 
ing strength,  proportion,  and  symmetry  to  the  mind  itself,  has 
not  in  this  case  been  understood  or  appreciated,  in  a  course  of 
liberal  study.  A  correct  and  enlarged  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect must  of  course  include  that  system  of  truths,  which  teaches 
the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God  and  eternity.  Here  many  learn- 
ed men,  so  considered,  are  deplorably  ignorant  Many  an  infi- 
del has  declaimed  and  written  against  the  Bible,  who  never  se- 
riously read  it.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  then,  that  such 
talented  profligates  as  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Byron,  and  others, 
witli  minds  utterly  deficient  in  theological  and  religious  know- 
ledge, should  have  been  any  otherwise  than  vicious  and  skep- 
tical ?  Their  reason  itself  was  but  half  enlightened.  Let  not 
then  the  beneficial  influence  of  true  knowledge*-^f  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  the  works  and  ways  of  God — ^be  doubted,  in 
view  of  such  instances  of  moral  perverseness.  They  are  fail- 
ures in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  itself.  They  present  only 
a  disproportionate,  distorted  form  of  intellectual  greatness. 

The  general  tendency,  then,  of  educated  mindy  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  toward  the  decencies  of  virtue  and  the  practices  of 
religion.  What  would  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Franklin, 
have  become,  deficient  as  he  may  have  been  in  strict  religious 
principle,  had  he  not  been  enamored  of  knowledge  ?  With  his 
strong  passions,  and  constitutional  inclination  to  an  erratic 
course,  would  he  otherwise  have  proved  a  model  of  sobriety 
and  self-control  ?  His  addiction  to  study  operated  favorably, 
we  have  no  doubt,  on  his  moral  character.  And  such  has  been 
the  fact  with  thousands  of  others,  whose  love  of  literature,  ab- 
sorbing their  attention,  and  arousing  their  energies,  at  a  critical 
period,  has  arrested  them  in  a  downward  career. 

K. 
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SALVE. 

Appetit  supra  juga  lux  sereoa, 
KivulU  saltatque,  itaque  excitemus, 
SinguUd,  fratres,  alacres  vocemus 
Ordiae,  Salve ! 

Gaudio  solem  videamus  aequum, 
Nocte  longft  multum  opus  executum ; 
Qui  videt  multos  lacrymis  coactos 
Dicere,  Salve  * 

Noa  tenens  nidum,  volucris  per  aera 
Pectore  elato,  v^lhitur  patentem, 
Et  volans  cum  voce  caoit  caaori 

Dulceque,  Salve !  Vix. 


THOUGHTS   ON   ITALY. 

"  Salve  magna  parens  rerum,  Satumia  lellus."  J^trg. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country,  the  history  of  which,  whether  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  is  more  replete  with  interest,  or  more 
calculated  to  leave  on  our  minds  a  deeper  impression,  than  that 
of  Italy.  Often  has  the  scholar,  whilst  poring  over  her  pages  of 
classic  lore,  felt  his  heart  thrill  with  emotion,  at  the  perusal  of 
the  many  stirring  incidents,  of  which  she  has  been  the  scene, 
and  as  often  has  he  dropped  the  tear  of  regret  over  her  memory. 

The  history  of  Italy  is  that  of  a  country  which  has  stood  for 
ages,  with  its  head  hidden  among  the  clouds  of  antiquity,  play- 
ing the  principal  part  in  the  great  drama  of  national  existence. 
Yet,  passing  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  work  comprising  a 
general  history  of  the  nation,  which  has  borne  so  prominent  a 

f)art  in  the  world's  annals,  is  to  be  met  with.  There  is  certain^ 
y  no  want  of  materials,  to  render  such  a  work  highly  interest- 
ing; the  patriotic  spirit,  which  pervades  all  her  classes  of  socie- 
ty, the  pride  of  her  nobles,  and  the  industry  of  her  antiquarians, 
have  not  permitted  even  the  most  trifling  event  in  her  history, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Its  romantic  records  are  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  domain.  To  collect 
and  arrange  such  an  abundance  of  materials,  however,  has 
hitherto  seemed  so  imposing  a  task,  that  the  most  active  and 
persevering  minds  have  shrunk  from  the  undertaking,  it  might 
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almost  be  said,  to  cost  the  labor  of  a  life.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  degree  of  pleasure  not  unmixed  with  pain,  that  we  read  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  immense  treasures  of  historical  lore, 
which,  to  this  day,  remain  unheeded  in  the  seclusions  of  Italy ; 
and  we  are  led  to  wonder,  that  these  interesting  memorials  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  so  long  in  obscurity. 

Our  a^e,  it  is  said,  is  the  age  of  history,  and  we  might  add, 
of  chivalry ;  we  mean  the  chivalry  of  letters.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  middle  ages  have  again  arisen,  with  this 
difference,  that,  whereas*  the  noble  knight  was  once  found 
ready  to  bestride  his  good  steed,  and  take  the  field  in  defense 
of  his  "  ladie  love ;"  now  he  lifts  the  gauntlet  for  a  nobler  ob- 
ject, and  rushes  forward  to  snatch  from  the  past  those  relics  on 
which  a  hasty  and  presumptuous  age  has  delighted  to  tread. 
In  such  an  age,  then,  as  our  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ap- 
athy which  has  heretofore  existed,  respecting  the  fate  of  Italy, 
exists  no  longer.  Even  under  the  allurements  of  her  seductive 
clime,  we  may  now  find  many  a  persevering  champion,  secluded 
in  those  gloomy  chambers,  where,  in  the  shape  of  scrolls,  parch- 
ments, and  manuscripts,  lie  the  spectres  of  antiquity,  preparing 
to  **  grapple  with  the  phantoms  of  the  dead,  and  rescue  from 
them  the  secrets  of  the  past." 

Italy  has,  indeed,  seen  strange  reverses  of  fortune.  Rome, 
once  the  eternal  city  and  mistress  of  the  world,  is  Rome  no 
more.  Italy  as  she  was !  and  Italy  as  she  is  !  what  an  inter- 
minable gap  between  them !  We  know  not  how  to  connect 
them ;  indeed,  did  not  her  relics  of  antiquity  present  themselves 
to  our  view,  as  remnants  of  her  former  glory,  in  characters  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken,  we  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same.  Italy !  classic  Italy !  how  has  she  fall- 
en !  We  picture  to  ourselves  the  time  when  her  eager  populace 
bent  entranced  over  the  heroic  verse  of  a  Virgil,  when  they 
hung  with  attentive  ear  upon  the  soul-stirring  eloquence  of  a 
Cicero — ^we  call  to  mind  the  orators,  statesmen,  and  poets,  whcf 
grace  the  pages  of  her  history,  and  we  ask  ourselves  if  such 
master-spirits  in  the  field  of  mind  can  now  be  found — but,  alas, 
for  the  answer  I  Too  true  is  it,  that  all  things  are  changed. 
The  Italian  of  the  present,  is  not  the  Italian  of  the  past  a^e ;  a 

freat  change  has  come  over  his  spirit.  Now^  if  his  dark  eye 
ashes,  it  is  vnth  the  fire  of  passion,  and  not  that  which  once  be- 
spoke a  soul  within,  burning  with  the  love  of  country  and  fireside 
home.  The  voice  of  the  orator,  statesman,  and  poet,  is  hushed. 
"  Passed  away,"  stands  inscribed  in  those  places  which  they 
once  occupied,  but  which  are  now  filled  with  the  votaries  to 
voluptuousness  and  pleasure. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  why  this  change  ?    The  causes 
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which  have  operated  to  overthrow  nations  and  governments, 
are,  indeed,  numerous  ;  but  the  change  in  the  Italian  character 
IS  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  immoderate  attachment  of  that 
people  to  the  fine  arts.  Nor  is  this  fact  at  all  wonderful,  when 
we  consider  their  tendency  to  weaken  and  corrupt  mankind,  to 
produce  effeminacy  of  character  and  disposition,  in  those  who 
are  connected  with  them.  The  tendency  of  the  fine  arts,  it  has 
been  said,  is  to  refine  and  elevate  man ;  true,  but  the  excess  of 
such  refinement  leads  to  effeminacy  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  with 
Italy. 

Time  was,  when  no  music  was  sweeter  to  the  ear  of  the  old 
Roman,  than  the  twang  of  the  bow  string ;  but  to  the  modem 
Italian,  no  strains  are  half  so  fascinating  as  those  which  flow 
from  the  lute  or  the  guitar.  The  music  of  the  Orphean  lyre  so 
changed  the  rocks  and  stones,  that  they  followed  the  pleasing 
sounds  ;  and  the  trees  bent  down  to  listen,  while  he  who  touch- 
ed the  strings,  drew  forth  the  sweetest  melodies.  What  won- 
der, then,  if  poor  human  nature  should  yield  to  this  enticing 
charmer,  if  the  lute,  like  **  the  harp  of  David,  which  charmed 
away  the  evil  spirits,"  should  soften  marCs  hardy  character,  and 
beguile  him  into  effeminacy  ? 

Poetry,  too,  has  exerted  a  baneful  as  well  as  wide-spread  in- 
fluence over  the  people  of  Italy.  They  always  have  been  its  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  from  the  simple  lays  of  the  Troubadours  to 
the  loftier  striiins  of  their  own  bards.  Indeed,  poetry  and  the 
poet  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  them,  in  all  ages,  a 
nomage  akin  to  that  paid  to  their  deities  and  their  oracles. 
Their  own  Petrarch  was  considered  almost  divine,  and  upon 
him  was  first  conferred  the  distinguished  honor  of  wearing  the 
poet's  laurel.  Tasso,  too,  was  about  to  receive  the  same  honor, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  bard  of  Vaucluse,  at  the 
capitol,  when  he  was  summoned  away,  to  be  crowned  with  the 
unfading  wreath  of  a  heavenly  immortality. 

But  of  all  earthly  honors  which  Tasso  received,  none  equal 
the  noble  tribute  of  respect  rendered  to  him  by  the  desperado 
chieftain,  at  the  mention  even  of  whose  name  all  Italy  trembled, 
which  the  pen  of  Shelly  has  thus  beautifully  described : 

"  On  the  watch  he  liea. 
Leveling  his  carbine  at  the  passenger. 
And  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dare  not  sleep. 
Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest ; 
When  they  that  robbed  were  men  of  better  faith 
Than  kings  or  pontiffs  ;  when  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew,  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard  that  never  bade  to  spare, 
VOL.  vn.  47 
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Crying  aloud,  <  Hence  to  the  distant  hills ; 
Tasso  approaches  ;  he  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours ;  whose  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  glades 
To  lists  that  blaze  with  gorgeous  armory. 
Our  mountain  caves  to  regal  palaces : 
Hence  !  nor  descend  till  he  and  his  are  gone. 
Let  him  fear  nothing.'  " 

This  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  token  of  the  sway  of  genius  over 
the  common  mind,  and  a  rare  proof  of  the  irresistible  power  of 

E)etry.  Not  to  mention  the  almost  idolatrous  devotion  which 
ante,  Ariosto,  and  Bocaccio  have  received,  the  softening  and 
refining  influence  which  poetry  exerts  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
must  be  evident.  This  results  from  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature,  which  renders  excessive  indulgence  in  any  thing,  actu- 
ally pernicious ;  and  thus,  when  man  becomes  surfeited  with 
luxury  or  extravagance,  poetry  ministers  to  a  sickly  sentiment- 
alism,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  effeminacy.  But  unite  it 
with  music,  and  how  enchanting  the  harmony !  The  soul  is  en- 
raptured with  delight  Transported  beyond  this  life,  it  seems 
an  inhabitant  of  an  ideal  world ;  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence have  no  longer  any  charms  for  its  affections. 

But,  "  nil  sine  magno  vita  labore  dedit  mortalibuSj**  says  Hor- 
ace, and  it  is  eminently  true  of  the  Italian,  who  spends  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  refinement,  without  end  or  aim,  and,  as  a  natu- 
ral consequent,  his  strength  and  energy  of  mind  has  gone  like 
the  dew  before  the  rising  sun.  In  the  possession  of  those  en- 
dowments, which,  by  their  proper  use,  might  have  rendered  him 
vigorous  and  happy,  he  has  become  indolent  and  supremely  mis- 
erable. To  confirm  our  position,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  other 
nations  of  the  past  Scio's  rocky  isle  !  centuries  ago  she  was 
the  "  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ;**  with  the  in- 
troduction of  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  painting,  both  her 
liberty  and  her  bravery  departed ;  and  where  now  is  the  lovely 
isle  ?     Let  the  muse  of  Byron  answer : 


'  On  thy  voiceless  shore 


The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now, 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more.** 


She  has  passed  away ;  **  Fuit  IliunC^  is  engraven  indelibly  on  her 
time-honored  barracks  of  rock.  In  like  manner  passed  away 
the  ^lory  of  Athens  ;  Sparta,  too,  lost  all  her  proud  ambition, 
and  the  subsequent  career  of  both  was  marked  by  a  course  of 
luxury  and  extravagance,  which  eventually  ended  in  their  ruin : 
they  listened  to  the  song  of  the  syren,  and  they  fell. 
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Italy  1  we  only  think  of  it  now  as  the  land  of  departed  glory. 
Her  moss-clad  walls,  her  overgrown  walks,  her  gray,  broken 
columns,  are  but  so  many  memorials  of  her  past  greatness.  Age 
has  left  on  her  its  impress ;  a  change  has  passed  over  the  nation, 
like  the  "  spirit  of  a  dream."  Has  the  dark,  luxurious  eye  of 
beauty  exerted  so  magic  a  sway  upon  the  Italian  character  ?  It 
may  be  so,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  beauty 
was  less  fascinating  in  Italy's  more  palmy  days,  than  it  now  is. 
Perhaps  the  bewitching  softness  of  the  sunny  clime  has  caused 
the  strange  alteration ;  still,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  its 
allurements  have  been  always  the  same — its  skies  exhibit  the 
same  warm  tints,  its  mountains  and  valleys,  hills  and  dales, 
rivers  and  streamlets,  still  exist  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  excessive  devotion  of  the 
Italian  to  the  fine  arts,  which  has  rendered  the  land,  once  so  re- 
nowned, a  mere  proverb  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  wreck 
on  the  sea  of  mind. 

Respecting  the  morals  of  Italy,  individuals  are  too  prone  to 
draw  erroneous  conclusions.  The  character  of  the  nation  has 
been  severely  canvassed,  and  grave  charges  brought  against 
it  Wrong  impressions  concerning  it  are  undoubtedly  con- 
veyed by  the  pen  of  the  novelist,  which  are  fostered  by  mere 
literary  charlatans,  who  appear  to  take  delight  in  propagating 
this  species  of  literary  scandal.  But  we  are  not  to  form  an 
analogy  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  nor  are  we  to  suppose 
the  characters  of  a  Catharine,  or  a  De  Medici,  the  standard  of 
virtue  for  the  whole  Italian  people.  There  are  many  extenua- 
ting circumstances  connected  with  their  situation ;  their  mis- 
deeds we  would  not  attempt  to  justify  ;  but  "  to  err  is  human," 
and  let  those  who  pride  themselves  so  highly  on  their  "  domestic 
comforts  and  fireside  virtues,"  restrain  their  outcries  against 
the  morals  of  Italy,  till  they  have  the  opportunity,  when  placed 
in  like  circumstances  with  her  unfortunate  people,  of  putting 
their  precepts  into  practice ;  or,  at  least,  allow  the  privilege  of 
the  old  and  tried  rule,  "  to  admit  of  no  guilt  till  satisfactorily 
proved." 

But  though  Italy  has  fallen,  she  is  not  always  to  remain  in  her 
present  prostration.  We  would  fain  hope,  that  the  star  of  her 
glory  is  destined  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant ;  with  Petrarch, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Unite,  O  Italy  I  and  be  once  more 
free."  The  day  can  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  nation,  whose 
noble  and  robust  forms  were  once  models  for  an  Angelo,  shall 
rise  from  the  obscurity  and  ignominy,  into  which  she  has  volun- 
tarily plunged  herself,  and  recover  her  departed  glory.  Italy  is 
crushed ;  but,  as  Sismondi  truly  remarks,  ^  her  heart  still  beats 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  glory :  she  is  chained  and 
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covered  with  blood ;  but  she  still  knows  her  strength  and  her 
future  destiny :  she  is  insulted  by  those  for  whom  she  has  open- 
ed the  way  to  every  improvement ;  but  she  feels  that  she  is 
formed  to  take  the  lead  again :  and  Europe  will  know  no  repose 
till  the  nation,  which,  in  the  dark  a^es,  lighted  the  torch  of  civ- 
ilization with  that  of  liberty,  shall  be  enabled,  herself,  to  enjoy 
the  light  which  she  created."  R***. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

In  most  ages  and  nations,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  has  been  one  of  subjection  and  servitude.  The  few, 
who  being  possessed  of  power,  have  exercised  rule  over  the 
multitude  of  their  fellows ;  so  far  from  regarding  the  happiness 
and  well  being  of  those  whom  they  governed,  have,  in  most 
cases,  consulted  only  for  their  own  pleasure  and  aggrandize- 
ment. But  it  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  man,  however  debased 
and  degraded  he  may  have  been ;  however  sunk  in  the  scale  of 
being,  by  reason  of  ignorance  and  the  blighting  influence  of  des- 
potism ;  has  never  been  wholly  unconscious  of  his  rights,  nor 
utterly  failed  of  being  able  to  assert  and  maintain  them.  Hum- 
bled and  cast  down,  he  may  have  been ;  yet  he  has  never  dis- 
paired ;  for  hope  is  an  immortal  principle,  never  deserting  man, 
even  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  suffering,  and  whispering  its  words 
of  consolation  and  encouragement,  even  to  the  oppressed  and 
afflicted. 

Tyranny,  though  it  could  bind  him  in  fetters,  could  not  quench 
his  free  spirit  Destined  for  high  and  noble  purposes,  it  rose  su- 
perior to  the  ills  of  life,  and  bade  him  go  forward  in  the  march 
of  improvement  Obedient  to  its  promptings,  men,  after  long 
enduring  the  evils  of  oppression  and  misrule,  have  from  time  to 
time  united  in  attempts  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden,  which 
had  been  weighing  them  down,  to  throw  off*  the  yoke  they  had 
so  unwillingly  borne.  **  The  history  of  man,*'  says  one,  **  is  that 
of  a  continued  struggle  for  freedom."  And  I  know  no  more  en- 
nobling thought  than  that,  in  the  cause  of  libeny,  the  whole  hu- 
man family  may  be  regarded  as  fellow  laborers.  What  it  is 
ours  now  to  enjoy,  was  not  gained  solely  and  entirely  by  our 
revolution,  but  rather  by  a  series  of  revolutions,  carried  on 
during  a  period  of  many  centuries ;  and  by  a  connected  study 
of  these,  we  shall  discover  the  advance  of  civil  liberty,  like  that 
of  civilization,  is  characterized  by  a  slow  but  sure  progress. 
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The  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events,  which  history  records. 
Not  improperly  may  it  be  termed  a  ^reat  revolution ;  and  as 
such,  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  for  good,  upon  the  cause 
of  man,  can  not  be  estimated.  True,  confusion  of  the  social  ele- 
ments, and  the  destruction  of  all  that  which  centuries  of  civiliza- 
tion  had  accumulated,  followed  the  inroad  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians. But  society  had  become  stationary,  or  rather,  was  go- 
ing back,  instead  of  pursuing  its  onward  and  natural  progress ; 
and  it  was  necessary  the  old  order  of  things  should  be  removed, 
that  new  institutions  might  spring  up,  better  suited  to  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  civilization,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilized 
world.  Long  before  the  barbarian  hordes  came  down  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy,  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  state.  Corruption 
in  the  government  was  soon  followed  by  corruption  and  degen- 
eracy in  the  people ;  and  they,  once  so  noble  in  their  manly 
love  for  freedom,  had  become  the  willing  slaves  of  emperors. 
Their  conquerors,  though  fierce  and  savage,  were  unaffected  by 
the  palsying  touch  of  refinement,  and  characterized  by  a  strong 
love  of  personal  independence.  They  were  the  rough  material, 
and  as  such,  far  better  suited  for  the  future  purposes  of  society, 
than  the  effeminate  sons  of  the  south. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  arose  the  feudal  system :  an  in- 
stitution, as  it  proved,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  spread  of  civil 
liberty,  though  under  it,  the  great  body  of  the  people  became 
slaves.  The  grasping  power  of  the  emperors,  and  the  univer- 
sal, though  necessary,  obedience  of  all,  to  the  will  of  a  single 
mind,  were  the  evils  from  which  men  had  before  been  suffering. 
On  the  creation  of  the  feudal  system,  however,  power  was 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  one>  to  those  of  many.  Every 
baron,  strong  in  castles  and  numerous  retainers,  became  a  petty 
sovereign ;  protecting  his  vassals  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  king,  who,  in  turn,  aided  the  people  in  resisting  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  lords.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  many  chan- 
ges, which,  for  centuries,  thejuations  of  Europe  were  constantly 
undergoing;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  all,  something  was 
gained  to  the  popular  cause.  The  free  cities,  which  from  time 
to  time  sprang  up ;  the  creation  of  the  Italian  republics ;  and 
England,  gifted  with  chartered  rights ;  fully  show  the  progress 
civil  liberty  was  making. 

The  Christian  Church  was  by  far  the  most  important  institu- 
tion saved  from  the  common  ruin,  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Rome.  Founded  as  it  was  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  reli- 
gion, is  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  shock,  before  which  all 
other  things  were  thrown  prostrate.  On  the  reorganization  of 
society,  for  better  security  or  from  interested  motives,  it  allied 
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wit)i  the  state ;  and  thus  became  an  instrument  in  the  bands  of 
the  crafty  and  designing,  for  enslaving,  rather  than  exalting  and 
blessing  mankind.  For  Christianity,  in  its  purity  and  simphcity, 
is  the  triend  and  companion  of  Uberty.  It  discovers  to  man 
his  exalted  origin  and  future  destiny ;  it  breaks  down  artificial 
distinctions,  and  places  all  upon  a  common  level — as  children 
of  the  same  father,  brethren  of  the  same  great  family.  But  for 
centuries  was  man  deprived  of  its  aid.  The  church  claimed 
to  herself  supremacy  in  temporal,  alike  as  in  spiritual  matters. 
And  with  very  tyranny  did  it  exercise  the  power  it  gained — 
cramping  the  free  exercise  of  thought  and  opinion,  burdening 
the  mind  with  a  load  of  error  and  superstition,  and  biin^g 
dreadful  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  would  oppose 
its  doctrines  or  escape  its  sway. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  destined  always  to  i^ 
main.  Men  were  not  always  to  be  cheated  in  matters  which 
most  of  all  concerned  them ;  nor  be  retarded  by  that,  which,  if 
left  to  itself  and  its  own  workings,  would  have  accelerated  their 
onward  progress. 

The  Keformation  was  the  event  which  awoke  the  nations 
from  their  dreamy  slumber  of  centuries.  The  reformers,  set- 
ting at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  seizing  upon 
the  same  weapon  of  defense,  so  effectively  used  by  the  eloquent 
Paul  in  combating  the  caveling  sophists,  boldly  contended  for 
man's  spiritual  freedom. 

But  though  this  was  the  grand  object  for  which  the  friends  of 
reform  had  struggled  with  the  hierarchy,  it  was  not  all  that  was 
gained.  In  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  called  forth  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  its  influence  upon  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  especially 
to  be  estimated.  Not  satisfied  with  the  correction  of  errors  in 
the  church,  men  began  to  investigate  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  other  institutions  about  them.  Not  content  with  simply 
knowing  that  governments  existed,  they  sought  also  to  know 
whence  their  origin — ^why  created.  The  public  mind,  daily 
expanding  itself,  was  taking  more  comprehensive  views  of  tl^ 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  governed,  scrutinizing  more  closely 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  governing,  and  in  good  time  was 
prepared  to  remedy  whatever  defects  were  found  existing ;  and 
in  which  attempt  was  brought  about  the  next  great  revolution 
we  would  notice. 

The  government  of  England,  for  some  centuries  preceding 
the  Reformation,  was  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  constantly 
aiming  at  the  suppression  of  popular  liberty.  But  when  the  nar 
tional  mind  became  liberalized,  by  emancipation  from  religious 
thraldom,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  a  struggle  would  not 
eventually  be  made  for  equal  freedom  in  the  body  politic.     The 
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reign  of  Charles  was  not  more  oppressive  and  tyrannical  than 
that  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that 
the  murmurings  of  the  people  against  prerogatives  so  long  ex- 
ercised, sounded  strange  and  harsh  in  his  ear.  But  the  time 
had  come  when  men  began  to  know  and  feel  themselves  to  be 
oppressed,  and  earnestly  demanded  improvement  in  their  politi- 
cal condition.  The  limits  prescribed  to  sovereign  power  were 
deemed  too  indefinite  and  widely  extended,  while  the  old  guar- 
anty of  rights  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  subject  The 
tide  of  public  sentiment,  strongly  set  in  favor  of  popular  power, 
was  ready  tp  sweep  away  the  long  established  usages  and  arti- 
ficial distinctions,  which  savored  too  much  of  arbitrary  author- 
ity, and  separated  the  king  too  far  from  the  people. 

But  the  desired  object  was  not  to  be  gained  without  a  strug- 
gle. For  it  could  not  be  expected  royalty  would  willingly  yield 
to  demands  it  considered  unreasonable.  The  particulars  of  the 
contest  need  not  be  told.  Enough,  that  victory  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  liberty,  and  he  who  had  attempted  to  stay  its  on- 
ward progress,  was  himself  swept  before  it. 

The  Restoration  was  certainly  a  favorable  event ;  for  not 
only  did  it  save  the  people  from  the  worst  of  all  reigns,  that  of 
anarchy,  but  it  served  to  bring  England  again  into  the  same 
line  of  march  in  improvement  with  the  continent ;  herself  to  be- 
come the  honored  leader  of  the  van.  m 

But  another  revolution  was  to  be  witnessed,  before  tne  object 
for  which  men  had  so  long  been  laboring,  should  be  gained. 
That  was  ours^  and  in  it  was  completed  the  work  of  centuries. 
The  creation  of  our  federal  union  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Free  governments  had  before  been  tried,  only 
upon  a  comparatively  small  scale;  from  their  very  nature  and  con- 
struction incapable  of  long  endurance.  While  in  our  republic 
is  seen  a  nation  great  in  power  and  resources,  by  a  well  ordered 
arrangement  preserving  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society 
within,  and  fully  competent  to  repel  all  hostile  attacks  from 
abroad ;  in  it  are  combined  all  the  excellences  of  monarchy 
and  democracy,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  removed  from 
the  evils  of  both.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  we  have  at 
length  reached  that  perfection  in  free  institutions,  upon  which 
no  improvement  can  be  made.     Since  the  establishment  of  our 

fovemment,  the  advance  of  civil  liberty  has  been  characterized 
y  a  rapid  progress.  The  French  Revolution,  following,  as  it 
did,  immediately  upon  our  own,  regenerated  Europe.  The  free 
principles,  scattered  broad-cast  during  that  memorable  contest, 
can  not,  by  any  efibrt  of  crowned  heads,  be  rooted  out  Says 
one,  "  the  ghost  of  revolution  is  staring  them  everywhere  in 
the  face,  whether  they  look  to  Italy  or  Spain,  to  Portugal  or 
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Belgium,  France  or  Poland,  England  or  Germany.  Nor  is  it 
connned  there — ^it  is  haunting  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  convuls- 
ing Asia  and  Africa.  Herein  consists  the  immortality  of  prin- 
ciples, which,  once  bom  to  light,  can  not,  by  any  earthly  power, 
be  deprived  of  their  action,  until  they  have  produced  all  the  ul- 
timate consequences  resulting  from  their  single  and  combined 
application.  No  intolerance,  no  persecution,  no  martyrdom,  can 
prevent  their  promulgation ;  and  they  seem  to  acquire  even  an 
additional  momentum  from  every  obstacle  they  meet  in  their 
progress."  B. 
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Don't  pish !  reader,  and  exclaim,  "  Nonsense !  stuffs  with  all 
the  other  dignilfied  epithets  usually  applied  to  the  labored  pro- 
ductions of  poor  authors,  when  they  have  unfortunately  selected 
a  title  for  their  effusions  that  does  not  accord  with  the  thousand 
different  tastes  of  a  thousand  different  individuals  ;  for  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  to  thee  of  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  immi- 
nent muddy  ditch,^*  is  fact,  which  thou  wilt  acknowledge  I  have 
good  reason  to  remember  for  many  a  long  year.  Thereiore,  dear 
reader,  %>  not  decide  upon  the  intrinsic  merit  of  our  produc- 
tion from  its  unostentatious  title ;  but  see  if  thou  canst  not  laugh 
at  the  scenes  here  portrayed  :  for  be  assured  that  we  have  often 
laughed  and  roared  again,  when  the  recollection  of  them,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  the  serio-comico  faces  of  our  old  cro- 
nies, obtrude  themselves  upon  the  mind,  at  times,  with  all  the 
vividness  of  present  reality. 

Thus  much  premised,  then,  let  us  to  our  story ;  for  if  we  have 
enticed  thee  thus  far,  we  presume  thou  art  all  impatience  for  us 
to  begin.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary,  before  proceeding  any 
farther,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  professed  rhetori- 
cians in  particular,  and  by  story- writers  in  general,  to  define  our 
position ;  that  is,  to  inform  thee  of  the  wherty  the  when^  and  the 
what.  To  the  first  query,  as  to  the  where,  I  answer.  New  York : 
to  the  second,  as  to  the  when,  I  reply.  In  the  month  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six:  and  to  the  third,  the  what. 
Why,  a  serenade ! 

A  serenade  I  Didst  ever  go  a  serenading  ?  If  not,  111  be 
bound  thou'lt  be  no  more  anxious  to  venture  upon  one,  after  thou 
hast  perused  these  adventures,  than  thou  wast  before.  But  to 
the  narration — ^for  there  appears  to  be  some  danger  of  anticipa- 
ting the  catastrophe — and  fought  to  propitiate  thy  favor  for  be- 
ing thus  prolix  in  my  introduction,  by  humbly  asking  forgiveness. 
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To  begin,  then :  On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  remarkably  mild 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  overflow- 
ing kennels  of  the  street,  and  the  constant  splashing  of  the  soft, 
wet  masses  of  snow  thrown  upon  the  side- walks  by  the  frequent 
passage  of  carts  and  carriages,  after  having  enjoined  the  porters 
to  look  well  to  the  fires  before  "  locking  up,"  we  secured  the 
books  and  iron  safe,  and  depositing  the  keys,  which  by  the  way, 
consisted  of  masses  of  brass,  weighing  somewhat  less  than  a 
forty-two  pound  shot,  causing  the  unlucky  wight  upon  whom  is 
devolved  the  important  duty  of  bearing  them,  to  decline  his  op- 
posite shoulder  at  an  cmgle  of  some  twenty-five  degrees,  in  order 
to  maintain  his  equilibrium,  we  sallied  forth  for  our  home,  ycleped 
a  private  boarding-house ;  albeit  our  home  consisted  of  one  room, 
the  privacy  of  which  was  usually  shared  by  three  or  four  other 
*•  hale  fellows,"  each  one  of  whom  enjoyed  an  equal  title  to  the 
sole  occupancy.  Passing  rapidly  up  Maiden  Lane,  with  the  very 
laudable  intention  of  partaking  of  a  slight  supper,  as  usual,  (par 
necessity,)  and  then,  having  nothing  especial  on  hand,  of  spend- 
ing the  evening  at  the  theater,  we  espied  an  old  friend  coming 
toward  us,  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  very 
important  to  communicate,  and  seems  remarkably  glad  to  see 
you,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  his  communication,  or 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  favor  he  wishes  to  obtain. 

**  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  how  are  you  ?"  he  sung  out,  when  at 
the  distance  of  full  ten  feet,  with  his  arm  extended  and  the  five 
digits  at  its  extremity,  protruded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  the  open  frame  of  a  lady's  fan  ; 
**  you  are  the  very  fellow  I  was  looking  for.  Where  have  you 
kept  yourself  this  age  ?  Why,  I  haven't  seen  you  since  last 
week." 

**  No  very  long  time  that,  is  it,  Tom,  to  so  busy  a  man  as  you 
are  ?  Besides,  you  always  know  where  to  find  me,  if  you  wish 
to  see  me  very  much." 

**  Yes,  ye^,  I  know  that,  Harry,  so  we  won't  say  any  thing 
more  about  it.  But  see  here :  I  want  to  engage  your  coopera- 
tion in  a  little  aflfair  of  mine,  to-night,  and  was  just  going  down 
to  ask  you  to  accompany  me." 

"  Not  *  called  (mt^  at  last,  are  you,  Tom  ?  Remember,  I  have 
always  warned  you  against  paying  so  much  attention  to  every 
lady  with  whom  you  become  acquainted,  telling  you  that  sooner 
or  later  you  would  *  catch  a  tartar^  in  the  person  of  some  of- 
fended lover." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Harry !  you  are  always  carping  at  me  about  the 
ladies.  I  really  believe  you  are  envious  of  my  superior  fortune. 
Now,  as  for  my  getting  into  a  duel  on  account  of  the  ladies,  why, 
bless  you !  they  always  contrive  to  get  me  out  of  a  scrape,  when- 
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ever  I  get  into  one,  without  any  trouble  at  all  on  my  part  But 
I  believe  they  always  contrive  to  get  me  into  it  first  I  liked  to 
have  forgotten  that.  But  to  the  point :  I'm  going  out  serena- 
ding to-night,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  I've  been  out 
almost  every  pleasant  night  for  the  last  fortnight,  all  alone.  You 
know  that's  more  accordBng  to  the  beau  mondey  and  more  lover 
like.  To-night  I  am  determined  to  have  a  glorious  one.  Let's 
see,  there  will  be  vourselP — 

'*  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Tom,"  said  I,  "  for  you  know  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  staying  out  in  the 
street  all  night,  wading  through  mud  and  snow  up  to  one's  knees, 
and  catching  a  premonitory  cough  to  boot  And  besides,  I'm 
not  acquainted  with  any  ladies,  and  as  to  standing  under  a  win- 
dow for  an  hour  or  two,  roaring  out  sentimental  songs  at  one 
extremity,  while  the  other  is  freezing  fast  to  the  pavement,  it's 
ridiculous ;  I  won't  do  it,  and  that's  poz." 

**  Now  don't  refuse,  Harry,  for  my  sake  go  with  us.  I  have 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  your  company  so  much,  that  it 
would  really  be  cruel,  quite  cruel,  to  disappoint  me."  By  the 
by,  this  appealing  to  one's  own  sake,  for  the  purpose  of  overcom- 
ing objections,  appears  to  be  quite  a  popular  thing  at  present — 
a  ne  plus  ultra  that  can't  be  ^ot  round,  as  if  one  was  under  the 
most  sacred  obligation  to  perform  whatever  is  required  for  every 
body's  sake  in  general,  and  somebody's  sake  in  particular.  "And 
further,  Harry,  you  needn't  be  at  all  alarmed  for  your  health,  for 
we  shall  ride ;  and  as  for  singing,  why,  we  won't  call  upon  you 
at  all,  for  there  will  be  Bob  Wilson  and  myself,  with  the  *  light 

Sdtarj  and  we  will  have  a  first  rate  time.  Say  you  will  go, 
arry,  and  you  will  lay  me  under  obligations  to  you  for  ever." 
"  What,  is  Bob  really  to  make  one  of  the  company  ?  There 
will  be  sport,  sure  enough,  if  Bob  Wilson  is  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  afiair.  Well,"  said  I,  "  I'm  half  a  mind  to  go  r 
more  desirous,  however,  of  seeing  the  sport  and  enjoying  a 
hearty  laui^h,  than  firom  any  pleasure  anticipated  firom  the  sere- 
nade itself,  or  from  any  desire  of  disturbing  the  slumbers  of 
peaceful  families,  and  dragging  young  ladies  firom  their  warm 
beds,  to  stretch  their  necks  out  of  the  window,  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  colds  and  consumptions,  for  the  very  important  purpose 
of  listening  to  the  cracked  strains  of  a  broken  down  guitar,  and 
the  still  more  questionable  music  of  two  or  three  male  voices, 
striving  to  imitate  the  trills  and  quavers  of  some  popular  singer, 
in  a  style  sujflSciently  horrid  to  drive  a  prima  donna  of  the  op- 
era to  distraction.  "  But,  Tom,  on  second  thought,  I  recollect 
that  I  had  resolved  to  see  Knowles'  Virginius  to-night,  and  as 
it  is  the  last  he  performs,  I  must  therefore  beg  of  you  to  hold  me 
excused,  or  defer  your  serenade  to  some  other  night" 
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"  It  will  be  impossible  to  do  that,  as  Bob  arid  myself  have  ar- 
ranged every  thing  for  to-night.  Your  going  to  the  play  need 
be  no  obstacle  to  your  accompanying  us,  as  we  shall  not  want 
to  start  until  the  play  is  over.  You  must  go,  Harry.  I  won't 
accept  ^  any  excuse  whatever.  You  will  find  us  at  Palme's, 
waiting  for  you,  with  a  carriage,  at  precisely  half  past  eleven. 
So,  good  bye,  till  then,  and  au  revoir" 

So  saying,  he  shot  away  as  rapidly  as  he  came,  whilst  I  pur- 
sued my  way  homeward,  cogitating  upon  the  probability  of 
losing  a  night's  sleep,  wet  feet,  colds,  coughs,  etc.  I  was,  how- 
ever, fully  resolved  to  so,  for  there  was  no  doubt,  in  my  mind, 
of  good  sport,  and  a  nearty  laugh  at  Tom's  expense,  and  was 
equally  confident  of  a  ridiculous  result  to  the  whole  afiair,  as 
Bob  Wilson,  the  very  incarnation  of  fun  and  mischief,  was  to 
make  one  of  the  trio,  and  would  avail  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  serenade  into  ridi- 
cule ;  an  affair,  however,  ^hich  Tom  looked  upon  in  an  entirely 
different  light,  considering  it  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
of  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  the  feminine  gender,  and 
it  was  always  an  axiom  with  him,  that  we  of  the  inferior  order 
of  human  kind,  are  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  perform 
every  thing  in  our  power,  that  is  calculated  to  produce  so  lauda- 
ble a  result. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  our  adventure,  it  will 
not  be  considered  quite  malapropos  to  premise  somewhat  briefly 
concerning  the  characters  of  the  two  individuals  above  named, 
since  they  were  to  be  the  principal  performers  in  the  scenes — ^the 
stars,  so  to  speak — while  your  humble  servant  was  not  to  ap- 
pear in  character,  but  was  simply  taken  as  a  kind  of  supernu- 
merary, perhaps  to  join  in  a  chorus,  now  and  then,  when  ne- 
cessary, and  to  "  make  himself  generally  useful,"  as  the  adver- 
tisements have  it 

Tom  Wyckoff  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  lady's  man.  And 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  any  of  that  genus — for  1  hardly 
think  there  is  diversity  enough  among  them  to  warrant  any  sub- 
ordinate grade — ^it  is  sufficient  merely  to  mention  the  fact.  Fall- 
ing desperately  in  love  with  every  girl  he  met,  he  was  equally 
devoted  to  all,  and  never  particular  in  his  attentions  to  any  one, 
more  than  for  a  single  quadrille  or  waltz,  or,  at  the  extent,  for 
an  entire  evening.  Consequently  he  was  amazingly  popular 
with  the  ladies  generally.  If  destitute  of  a  beau,  they  never 
hesitated  to  call  upon  Tom,  and  he,  "  kind,  clever  soul,"  was  al- 
ways but  too  happy  to  accede  to  any  thing  required  of  him  bv 
his  divinities.  To-night  you  might  see  him  promenading  Broad- 
way with  one  lady,  to-morrow  sipping  ice  creams  with  another 
at  Thompson's,  and  the  next  at  Niblo's  with  another,  and  so  on 
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for  the  year  round.  No  one  was  so  graceful  in  the  cotillion,  so 
tender  and  careful  in  the  waltz,  or  so  animated  in  the  gallopade, 
as  this  prince  of  beaux.  Did  some  unfortunate  one  want  a  part- 
ner ?  Despairing  of  a  volunteer,  she  would  always  fall  back 
on  Tom  Wyckol^  as  a  kind  of  corps  de  reserve.  Though  he 
was  thus  general  in  his  attentions,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
Tom  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness,"  or 
as  altogether  insensible  to  the  power  and  fascinations  of  beauty ; 
for  he  was  sometimes  shrewdly  suspected,  when  unobserved,  of 
indulging  in  certain  little  attentions  and  familiarities,  which,  had 
they  taken  place  in  public,  would  have  essentially  injured  his 
established  character  of  a  complete  ladies'  man.  Besides,  if  his 
partner  in  a  waltz  chanced  to  be  remarkably  pretty — an  event, 
however,  that  rarely  occurred,  in  ^consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  partners  were  usually  obtained — she  sometimes 
complained  that  Tom  became  so  much  excited  in  the  exercise, 
as  to  be  subject  to  certain  spasmodic  agitations  of  the  arms, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  involuntary  movements  produced 
by  an  electrical  shock  from  Lane's  discharging  electrometer, 
much  to  the  discomposure  of  the  lady's  nerves,  and,  what  was 
of  infinitely  more  importance,  to  the  evident  derangement 
of  certain  superfluous  articles  of  a  lady's  outward  accoutre- 
ments, upon  which  some  three  or  four  hours'  labor,  and  pins 
ad  infinitum^  had  been  expended,  in  order  to  produce  an  ap- 
pearance of  negligence,  a  desideratum  which  Tom  had  now 
effectually  accomplished,  without  much  apparent  effort  This 
was  Tom's  general  character.  He  had  no  talent,  nor  anv  incli- 
nation for  business.  The  ladies  were  the  springs  of  all  his  ac- 
tions, the  objects  of  all  his  efforts.  If  they  were  suited,  he  con- 
sidered the  very  end  and  object  of  his  being  was  accomplished. 
Not  a  fashionable  lady  that  "  trod  the  pave,"  but  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with,  and  she  had  ever  a  smile  for  him.  It 
made  not  the  slightest  difference  concerning  what  particular  one 
you  might  inquire,  Tom  would  give  you  her  whole  pedigree, 
her  circumstances,  how  many  beaux  she  had  had,  and  if  mar- 
ried, how  many  she  had  jilted,  before  that  desirable  event  had 
taken  place,  how  many  children  she  now  had,  and  what  were 
their  names,  with  many  other  family  matters,  all  equally  inte- 
resting and  equally  important ;  but  if  single,  he  would  mention 
over  her  love  affairs — ^if  indeed  she  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  been  engaged  in  any — ^in  which  he  always  contrived  to 
represent  himself  as  quite  a  distinguished  actor ;  he  would  also 
recount  how  many  chances  there  existed  of  her  marriage,  and 
when,  and  likewise  how  many  there  were  per  contra ;  he  would 
then  foot  the  columns,  strike  the  balance,  and  charge  it  to  profit 
and  loss,  according  as  one  or  the  other  exceeded,  with  as  much 
complacency,  and  with  a  decidedly  more  business-like  air,  than 
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he  ever  struck  a  balance  on  his  cash-book.  Such  was  his  char- 
acter in  reference  to  the  ladies.  It  was  only  in  their  atmos- 
phere he  appeared  to  breathe,  and  to  gain  their  favor,  was  to 
him  the  very  acme  of  human  happiness.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  he  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  Tom  sunk 
in  that  of  his  ovna.  For  but  a  few  men  are  so  obtuse  in  percep- 
tion, as  not  to  discover,  that  the  only  way  to  secure  popu- 
larity with  the  opposite  sex,  is  to  lower  the  dignity  of  their 
own.  He  that  can  assume  the  most  effeminacy,  talk  the  most 
soft  nonsense,  and  give  utterance  to  the  stalest  and  silliest  wit- 
ticisms, in  short,  who  can  give  occasion  for  the  most  giggling — 
for  this  affords  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  dentals,  and 
the  ladies  are  somewhat  distinguished  for  Sieir  proneness  to 
this  exhibition ;  albeit,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
dentist,  instead  of  nature,  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  it— will 
most  certainly  ascend,  with  rapid  strides,  to  the  very  summit  of 
popularity.  Hence,  if  a  stranger  inquired  of  any  one  of  Tom's 
acquaintances,  what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  was,  the  latter  would 
very  eravely  tap  his  forehead  with  his  fore-finger,  and  then, 
transferring  the  said  digit  to  the  side  of  his  nasal  appendage,  he 
would  tap  the  latter,  very  significantly,  meaning,  doubtless,  by 
the  former  motion,  that  should  you  knock  upon  the  similar  part 
of  Tom's  cranium,  you  would  find  nobody  at  home,  and  bv  the 
latter,  that  there  was  probably  something  green  somewhere. 
From  the  foregoing,  a  pretty  good  idea  may  be  gathered  of  his 
character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  but  justice  to  say,  that  he  was 
generous,  to  a  fault,  good-natured  to  all,  but — 

It  is  a  somewhat  more  difficult  task  to  tell,  what  was  the  real 
character  of  Bob  Wilson,  or  even  what  it  was  not  Every 
thing  at  times,  and  nothing  long.  A  kind  of  Caleb  Quotem  in 
character.  If,  however,  any  thing  predominated,  it  was  an  ir- 
reconcilable hatred  of  women,  a  strong  love  of  mischief,  and 
an  irrepressible  delight  of  annoying  and  ridiculing  Tom  Wyck- 
off.  The  latter  alledged  that  Bob  had  been  the  **  victim  of  an 
unrequited  affection,"  and  was,  even  now,  suffering  the  keen 
pangs  of  disappointment,  from  a  passion  '*  nipt  i'  the  bud,"  and 
hence  his  antipathy  to  the  female  sex,  and  his  contempt  of  him, 
as  their  avowed  and  redoubtable  champion.  All  this  the  for- 
mer stoutly  denied,  and  if  a  visage  more  than  peculiarly  rubi- 
cund, and  an  eye  whose  every  glance  was  fun,  betokening  the 
flame  that  burned  within,  were  any  evidence  in  his  favor,  I 
should  deem  Bob  Wilson  the  victim  of  almost  any  thing  else 
than  disappointed  love. 

The  reader  being  thus  inducted  into  a  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters with  whom  he  has  to  do,  will  the  more  readily  appre- 
ciate the  subsequent  details. 

[to  be  COHTIWUM).] 
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EPILEGOMENA. 

We  like  old  customs.  And  of  all  the  old  customs  which  have  sprang  up  within  onr 
College  remembrance,  none  strikes  us  as  more  pleasing  or  important,  than  the  practice 
of  writing  the  £piUgomena,  We  know  not  why  it  is,  but  we  never  take  up  the  £pi' 
legomena,  but  our  thoughts  at  once  recur  to  the  days  of  our  childhood,  the  period  of  our 
Freshman  sojourn,  when  we  were  comparatively  unknown  among  our  companioiis, 
and  every  thing  in  College  life  was  tinged  with  a  romance  of  its  own.  Those  halcyon 
days  of  youth — ^how  quickly  have  they  passed — still  bright  in  memory's  perspective» 
as  when  life  first  was  young,  in  which  the  Epilegomena  bore  so  oonspicuoos  a  part  ! 
And  now  that  the  illusion  has  passed  away — ^that  we  have  peeped  behind  the  scenes — 
we  still  cling  to  the  Epilegomena,  as  to  an  old  and  tried  friend.  Nay,  more,  to  speak 
of  what  pertains  to  ourself,  we  have  often  thought  that  it  was  invented  expressly  for 
the  £ditoi^-BS  a  sort  of  literary  play  ground,  where,  doffing  for  a  while  cap  and  qvil!, 
he  may  indulge  in  a  sociable  tete-a-tete  with  the  Reader.  Ladies,  it  is  said,  wiite 
their  minds  in  the  postscript ;  and  thus  our  Epilegomena  wiU  be  found  often  to  contain 
the  gist  oC  our  communications.  How  often,  too,  has  the  luckless  sinner,  who  has  ia 
vain  sought  in  other  ways  for  a  passport  to  the  temple  of  fame,  found  his  Uui  chance 
for  immortah'ty  in  the  concluding  page  of  the  Magazine !    But,  to  quote  from  a  MS.  in 

our  possession — 

"  On  every  page  Castallan  dewi  sre  shed, 
But  on  the  latt  in  rich  profusion  spread.** 


Ten  o'clock !  Reader !  A  fine  fire  is  blazing  in  the  apartment,  or  rather  a  tfooe, 
which  probably  suggested  the  idea,  around  which  are  congregated  as  merry  a  set  of 
fellows  as  were  ever,  pei haps,  to  be  met  with  in  so  narrow  a  compass.  The  occasion 
is  evidently  an  extraordinary  one — indeed  you  might  gather  from  the  countenance  of 
the  group,  that  something  important  is  going  on — a  conviction  enhanced  indeed  by  the 
number  of  papers  he^  and  there  scattered  upon  the  floor,  in  various  directions.  At 
first  sight,  indeed,  you  might  suppose  the  place  an  eating  establishment,  as  has  been 
strongly  conjectured  in  regard  to  certain  literary  societies  in  near  proximity  to  the  above 
mentioned  neighborhood ;  [witness  the  innumerable  number  o{  pigeon's  wings,  neck- 
bones,  &c.,  visible,  especially  after  a  night's  debauch — illustrating,  doubtless,  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  an  antediluvian  period] — a  second  glance,  however,  will 
show  quite  a  difl^erent  sort  of  affair— an  intellectual  repast.  But,  hark !  there  is  a 
sudden  bustle  in  the  room — the  Speaker  has  taken  the  chair. 

"  Order,  gentlemen !" 

"  It  becomes  necessary,  before  entering  on  the  business  of  the  evening,  to  adopt 
some  name  for  our  association." 

*'  The  Franklins !"  exclaims  one.     "  The  Bedlamites !"  echoes  another.         , 

The  last  remark  was  followed  by  a  genera]  sally  of  laughter,  in  which  aU  joined. 

"The  Inamorati!"  vociferated  a  member  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  house — a 
large,  portly  personage,  whose  capacious  mouth  and  huge  corporeal  rotundity,  wad- 
dling to  and  fro,  like  a  man  in  a  fit  of  sea-sickness,  or  a  duck  in  a  thunder-storm,  ren- 
dered him  decidedly  the  most  prominent  member  in  the  house—"  the  Inamorati !" 
the  name  is  classical,  you  know,  besides— 

"  Ay  !  ay !  we'll  give  it  a  dastical  chritteningy  too,"  responded  another  of  the  vix^ 
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tuosos,  whose  rabicuod  face  and  ruddy  complexion  showed  him  a  devotee  to  the  "rosy 
god,"  "as  JSneas  did— a  mistake — Anchises — " 

**  Magnum  enters  corona 

Induit,  fanplevltque  mero,  Divosque  ▼ocavit— 

Stans  celsa  hi  puppi"— 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  with  one  hand  flourishing  above  his  head,  and  the 
other  employed  in  describing  a  |iara6o2a,  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  came  the  honorable 
member,  rolling  upon  the  floor,  in  any  thing  but  a  cUutuxU  style  of  performance. 
"  Ha !  ha !  he  has  the  floor  P*  exclaimed  one. 

(*  Ipdus  ante  oculos  higeas  a  vertice  pontus 
In  ^tt^m  ferit;  ezeuUtur  pronus  magister 
Volvltor  in  caput," 
subjoined  another. 

The  crest-fallen  member  picked  himself  up,  and  muttering  something  about  the  *'  mu- 
tability of  human  afiairs,*'  resumed  his  position  for  the  evening. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  says  the  Speaker,  **  the  business  of  the  evening." 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  abovementioned  order,  there  was  evidently  considera- 
ble stir  among  the  "  Inamorati."  Bufo,  the  individual  abovementioned,  sat  bolt  up- 
right— ^Phlogiston  squared  himself  around,  '*to  take  an  observation" — Ichabod,  who 
had  been  sitting  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  wall,  resumed  the  contem- 
plation of  his  boots ;  while  Flamingo  thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and 
then — drew  them  out  again. 

*'  What  order  will  you  take  upon  the  articles,  gentlemen  T' 

"  I  move  they  be  taken  singly,"  observed  Flamingo,  at  the  same  time  thrusting  in 
his  dexter  appendage. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  an  Editor's  box  1  If  so,  you  have  doubtless  some 
tolerable  idea  of  the  nondescript  character  of  such  an  article,  and  the  multifarious  nature 
of  its  contents.  Something  like  this,  was  the  box  in  question,  and  as  the  contents 
rolled  out  one  after  another,  we  bad  time  to  glance  only  at  the  titles,  some  of  which 
we  take  down.  "  Last  Words  and  Confessions"—"  O,  No !  we'll  never  Mention" — 
«•  The  Vital  Interests  of  our  Country"— Dearest  Maiden"—"  O,  Come  to  the  Bower" 
— "  Of  all  the  circumstances"—"  To  S."  &c.  &c. 

"  A  fine  dish,"  says  Flamingo,  "  to  judge  from  their  contents." 

"  Why — Yes  I — No  !"  responded  Phlogiston,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  of  the 
box  above  alluded  to,  a  document !  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  well 
worn,  this  being  doubtless  XheftntXime  of  its  appearance — "  a  note,  too,  *pon  honor." 

"  Julia,  or  the  Heart  that  Loves  but  Once." 

"  MMar$.  EdiUrs^Attet  cangratuladng  you  on  your  present  dtuatkn,  allow  me  to  bow  before  your 
editorial  throne,  and  pay  the  homage  due  to  your  rank  in  the  Uterary  world,  [a  aalvo,  we  presume,] 
or  rather  to  the  literary  atmosphere  of  Old  Yale.  And  may  it  not  be  deoned  presumpdon  in  me,  who 
have  been  lo  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  eyery  department  of  literature,  since  my  arrival  beneath 
these  claaric  ahaules,  to  present  to  your  Idnd  consideration  and  clemency,  this  half-matured  oOfptiag 
of  my  «geniu8,'  and  beg  of  you  that  you  will  treat  her  with  all  the  love  and  aflbctkn,  so  naturally 
bestowed  upon  the  flrst-bom,*  [still-bom  !]  Bhe  Is  indeed  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and  should  she  not 
meet  your  approbation,  gently  wrap  the  fblds  of  her  dress  sbout  her,  snd  send  her  back  to  her  pater- 
nal roof.    I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectAiIly,  KILO.'* 

"  Ha !  ha !"  exclaimed  Ichabod,  "  he  had  better  give  us  his  directions-^but  what 
foUows  1" 

«  Julia. 
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"  Bet  gracrfiiJ  unu  Id  i 
AcroM  hergenilf  imddmg  braaM.** 

"  Beauty,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most,'*  ofaferved  Flamingo,  ugnificaiitl3r<'«— 
♦*  But,  to  pass  on"— 

Here  followed  sundry  articles — Criticisms,  Essays,  Sonnets,  Sec.,  too  numeroas  to 
mention,  all  of  which,  more  or  less,  met  with  the  same  fate. 

"  But  what  is  thii  V*  suddenly  exclaimed  Ichabod,  who  had  been  mmmagiDg  ttie  omp 
tents  of  the  depository  above  named,  at  the  same  time  holding  up  to  view  the  bellar 
part  of  an  epistle,  though  whether  mandatory,  piscatory,  or  amatory,  oouU  not  be  d»- 
teimined — **  faith,  a  Sonnet" — 

««TOB . 

"The  moon  and  §tan  la  ris  on  high, 
The  summer  sun  ahhies  hi  the  aky, 
And  so  does  Sally's  daifc-bloe  eye, 
When  owls  and  hOt  at  night  d§  JI9." 

"  Ton  honor,  a  specimen  of  the  bathot,**  exclaimed  Phlogiston." 
"  Sore  eyes,"  echoed  Flam. 
We  looked  for  Bufo— he  had  evacuated* 

Meanwhile,  Flamingo  had  been  engaged  in  examining  the  contents  of  the  box,  wmM. 
at  length  drew  out  from  among  the  pile  of  papers,  a  manu^ript,  folded  over  andoww 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care.    **  Faith,  an  Epic— here  goes  a  stansa :" 
«(THE  FlBHEaifAN— A  POBM— /«  Tw  PmU. 
"  His  was  the  task,  when  summer  buds  were  glowtaig. 
His  was  the  task,  when  autumn  winds  were  Mowing, 
His  was  the  task,  when  winter's  snows  were  snowing, 
He  catcMng  eriAJUh^  and  his  ((od  a-roming.** 

**  Ha !  ha !"  exclaimed  fidget,  who  had  before  been  unobserved,  "  his  muse  nam 
have  caught  a  tartar." 

**  Or  a  cold"  rejoined  Phlogiston,  "  to  judge  from  the  character  of  the  performance.** 

We  looked  at  Ichabod.  That  worthy  individual  had  been  for  some  time  taming 
violently  about  in  his  chair,  his  &ca  twisted  in  a  thousand  convolutions*  in  abcM* 
exhibiting  the  manifest  appearance  of  a  man  about  to  say  something.  At  last,  ooi  k 
came.  *'  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  conundrum  to  propose  to  you.  Why  is  a  poetaatarfilDR 
one  gC  the  canine  species  1  D*ye  give  it  up  1  *Cauae  he*s  perpetrating  liog-gerel !!  t** 

This  was  too  much.    We  had  already  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  titillalioii,  UoA 
this  last  stroke  of  the  ridiculous  completely  upset  our  center  of  tpxunty,  and  we  i 
out  o£  the  room— having  first  passed  a  resolution  for  a4Journment  indefinitely. 


The  following  notices  were  afterward  found  in  the  room,  as  the  result  of  the  eve- 
ning's deliberations. 
**  T."  is  rejected. 

"  Stanzas  to  lanthe,"  are  best — let  alone. 

We  have  not  yet  turned  over  the  "  Leaf  in  the  Life  o{  an  Old  Bachelor.** 
"  Twilight  Musings,"  are  deferred — ^for  a  more  sombre  mood. 
'*  Reflections  on  a  Skeleton,"  are  respectfully  declined. 
*'  The  Spirit  of  Poesy,"  hardly  strong  enough  for  our  gustatory  oigaa. 
**  Arcturus"  has  set. 


«%  Gommunicatlons  for  the  next  number  must  be  handed  in  immedtately. 


25  Cent*. 
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FALSE  VIEWS  OF  GENIUS. 

Whatbvee  may  be  said  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  genius, 
and  the  invisible  force  which  seems  to  urge  its  sons  to  the 
achievement  of  their  splendid  triumphs,  patient  industry  will 
ever  remain  the  key  that  unlocks  the  treasures  of  knowledge, 
and  the  only  weapon  that  can  win  permanent  success.  This 
truth  is  surpassed  by  none  in  importance  to  the  youthful  scholar, 
who  is  peculiarly  in  danger  of  being  fatally  deluded  by  the 
airy  phantoms,  which,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  have  received 
the  appellation  of  genius.  The  eye  of  inexperience  looks  only 
upon  the  surface.  Mankind  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  noble 
structures  which  great  minds  have  reared,  and  the  multitude 
shouts  acclamations  to  the  men  distinguished  for  mental  power : 
but  the  toilsome  and  almost  innumerable  gradations  through 
which  they  have  reached  their  eminence,  can  never  be  known 
to  the  common  crowd.  The  brightness  thrown  around  the 
name  of  Tully,  and  the  glory  which  circles  the  brow  of  Man- 
tua's bard,  dazzles  the  eye  and  prevents  its  seeing  the  patient 
and  constant  toil  which  achieved  their  fame.  The  ambitious 
youth,  conceiving  himself  one  of  the  favored  few,  **  cui  mens 
divinior^^  rushes  with  ardor  into  the  busy  turmoil,  panting  to 
snatch  the  expected  honor.  Nor  are  the  eager  hopes  he  thus 
forms,  always  blighted  by  disappointment.  He  may  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellows  almost  without  effort,  and  flash  out  at 
once  as  a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  of  genius.  But  it  will 
soon  be  evident,  at  least  to  others,  that  reputation  unable  to  sus- 
tain itself,  will  presently  expire  without  the  nourishment  of  con- 
stant exertion ;  and  if  this  be  unsupplied,  his  fall  will  be  more 
rapid  than  his  elevation.  The  stigma  and  humiliation  thus 
heaped  upon  him,  will  be  a  vast,  depressing  weight ;  nor  can  he 
approach  his  former  transient  eminence,  without  efibrts  a  thou- 
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Band  times  greater  than  would  be  necessary  for  those  unknown 
to  fame. 

"  Facilis  descensus  Avemi : 
Nodes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Dhis : 
Sea  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

Such  is  ever  the  effect  of  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
genius ;  if  made  the  basis  of  action,  it  produces  utter  failure. 
The  mind  is  fascinated  by  an  empty  shape  of  its  own  creation, 
which,  Uke  the  ignis  fatutis^  leads  him  who  blindly  follows  it,  far 
from  the  path  he  would  travel.  The  fatal  deception  creeps 
over  the  intellect,  wraps  every  sense  in  its  enchanting  embrace, 
nor  is  dissipated  till  its  victim  is  startled  by  a  clear  vision  of  the 
thick  crowd  of  errors  into  which  he  has  been  hurried.  The 
flattering  idea  which  he  cherishes,  either  prevents  all  exertion, 
or  directs  it  in  a  course  perfectly  nugatory. 

The  most  common  error  on  this  subject,  is  the  impression, 
that  genius  removes  the  necessity  of  effort  According  to  this 
ppinion,  the  happy  possessor  of  the  divine  gift  is  elevated  far 
above  the  plodding  tasks,  which  inflict  constant  toil  on  the  or- 
dinary race  of  mortals ;  the  principle  enshrined  within  furnishes 
the  acumen  and  mental  power  which  others  acquire  only  by 
long  and  patient  study ;  and  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  which 
constitutes  the  furniture  of  the  mind,  is  seized  almost  by  intui- 
tion. It  is  thought  genius  is  incapable  of  concealment,  and 
though  it  long  remain  dormant  through  sluggish  indolence,  yet, 
like  the  lightning  in  clouds  rolling  lazily  together,  it  will  sud- 
denly burst  out  in  brilliant  corruscations,  to  startle  and  amaze 
the  world.  The  agency  of  the  mind  is  unnoticed :  the  fortu- 
nate concurrence  of  its  **  tanta  indoles/^  with  such  favorable  cir- 
cumstances as  almost  constantly  occur,  is  considered  all  that  is 
necessary  to  develop  its  extraordinary  powers. 

These  erroneous  views  are  deduced  from  premises  which  are 
partially  correct ;  as  error  is  often  grafted  upon  truth ;  which 
indeed  is  the  only  means  of  giving  it  plausability.  Nothing 
appears  more  evident  to  the  body  of  mankind,  than  that  the 
gjreat  mental  diversity  among  men,  is  in  part  the  result  of  a 
similar  variety  in  the  mental  constitution.  Though  acute  phi- 
losophers may  construct  subtil  theories  on  intellectual  equality, 
the  practical  sense  of  the  world,  unwilling  to  yield  its  convic* 
tions  in  favor  of  mere  hypothesis,  will  long  interpose  a  barrier 
to  their  universal  reception.  Minds  like  those  of  Burke  or 
Hamilton,  which  are  capable  of  ranging  freely  through  the  wide 
field  of  politics,  and  grasping  the  most  abstruse  questions  of 
national  policy,  are  truly  thought  to  be  endowed  by  nature  with 
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superior  capacities.  Nature  herself  gave  gigantic  proportions 
to  the  powers  of  a  Shakspeare,  penetrating  almost  at  a  glance 
the  most  hidden  comer  of  the  heart — ^to  the  fancy  of  a  Homer 
subHme  and  powerful,  throwing  a  magic  charm  around  every 
thing  it  touched,  and  binding  succeeding  ages  in  unvarying  acU 
miration. 

This  is  genius.  The  error  lies  not  in  believing  the  existence 
of  a  natural  superiority  so  evident,  but  in  attributing  to  it  foreign 
and  almost  inconsistent  qualities — ^in  investing  it  with  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  idleness.  What  is  the  language  of  this 
too  prevalent  idea  ?  Let  the  manual  laborer  toil  patiently  in 
his  more  humble  occupation;  let  the  fool  and  the  ignorant, 
whose  industry  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  be  direct* 
ed  in  their  task  by  those  wiser  than  themselves ;  let  the  common 
mind  strive  with  unremitting  exertion,  to  win  its  way  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  portals  of  knowledge,  and  be  satisfied  if  by 
the  most  toilsome  process,  it  can  deserve  the  humblest  seat 
among  the  learned ;  let  the  mediocre  struggle  through  the  in- 
tricate mazes  where  truth  and  error  lie  mingled  together,  and 
think  himself  happy,  if,  after  the  greatest  care  to  unravel  the 
tangled  mass,  he  is  qualified  to  shed  a  feeble  light  in  a  very 
limited  circle : — but  let  the  world  know,  that  the  gigantic  and 
noble  powers  which  the  inscrutable  fiat  of  heaven  confers 
upon  a  few,  invest  their  possessor  with  the  privilege  of  indulging 
in  the  sweet  repose  of  idleness ;  that  the  minds  almost  angelic 
in  scope  of  mental  vision,  which  can  move  over  the  world  with 
majestic  power,  moulding  it  almost  at  their  will,  are  the  exclu- 
sive proprietors  of  the  right  of  inaction.  How  degrading  the 
thought;  how  contemptible  when  embodied  in  language  and 
exposed  in  the  li^ht  of  truth  I 

Fortunate  is  it  for  the  human  race,  that  those  who  have 
played  the  most  magnificent  parts  in  the  world's  drama,  who 
have  moved  like  master  spirits  in  the  empire  of  mind,  thought 
not  thus.  Else  a  Virgil  were  unknown,  a  Milton  had  never 
been.  The  example  of  the  great  in  every  age,  is  a  signal  rebuke 
of  this  low  opinion  of  genius.  Action  is  its  element,  and  weari* 
ness  arises  not  from  its  most  vigorous  exertions.  Unsatisfied 
with  its  highest  achievements,  however  lofty  its  flight,  it  is  still 
in  motion.  Let  the  example  of  Kirke  White  testify  to  its  ener^. 
Seldom  has  the  world  witnessed  a  briffhter  genius  than  his ; 
and  never  was  a  mind  more  laborious.  His  almost  superhuman 
efforts  were  incited  by  his  genius :  this  raised  his  mind  above 
the  depressing  influence  of  a  ruined  physical  constitution,  and 
shone  *with  unsurpassed  luster,  when  the  tide  of  life  was  fast 
ebbing  away  ;  this  and  his  exertions  together  have  embalmed 
his  youthful  memoiy  in  undying  fame.    Such  is  ever  its  tenden- 
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cy.    It  carries  the  mind  into  the  highest  sphere  of  action,  and 
inspires  efforts  unknown  to  common  intellects.    The  splendid 
monuments  of  mental  power  are  erected  no  more  by  genios^ 
than  by  the  exertions  to  which  genius  urges.     The  two  com- 
bined are  irresistible,  and  raise  structures  beautiful  in  propor* 
tion,  harmonious  in  design,  magnificent  in  greatness.     But  either 
alone  is  limited  in  its  operation,  and  produces  but  inferior  imita- 
tions, or  wild  and  distorted  conceptions.     Labor  is  the  com- 
panion of  genius :  it  was  designed  to  be  its  help-meet ;  and  if 
they  be  unwed,  the  gift  of  heaven  is  neglected,  and  the  noblest 
powers  are  bestowed  in  vain.     Like  the  gloomy  votary  of 
celibacy,  it  descends  to  the  grave  of  oblivion  unhonored  and 
unwept,  without  offspring  to  perpetuate  its  name.    Is  Shaks- 
peare,  the  greatest  genius  perhaps  the  world  has  ever  seen,  an 
exception?    Our  unfortunate  i^orance  of  his  boyhood  and 
youthful  pursuits,  and  the  luxuriance  which  characterizes  his 
genius,  have  indeed  made  such  an  impression.     But,  if  his  mind 
was  not  trained  in  youth  by  the  severe  study  of  the  university, 
if  he  rambled  a  truant  schoolboy  over  the  hills  of  his  native 
town,  why  should  we  suppose  that  idleness  was  vrith  him  a 
habit — ^that  he  never  reduced  his  powers  to  vigorous  applica- 
tion ?     Do  the  grandeur  and  glow  of  his  conceptions,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  his  language,  the  voluminousness  of  his  works, 
favor  the  idea  ?    If  his  early  habits  were  wild  and  unrestrained, 
the  new  circumstances  into  which  he  was  throvni,  when  yet  a 
youth,  and  the  ten  years  between  that  period  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  works,  must  have  changed  the  current  of  his 
life,  and  compelled  him  to  assume  the  energy  that  is  necessary 
for  every  great  undertakmg.     Without  industry,  he  might  have 
been  the  vni  of  the  London  theater,  and  the  universal  favorite 
of  the  coffee-house ;  but  never  the  admired  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  acknowledged  genius  of  modem  times.     It  is  not  genius 
alone,  but  genius  applied  by  industry,  which  produces  the  effects 
that  arrest  the  attention,  and  inspire  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
wd  he  who  believes  that  genius  removes  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion, and  the  severe  toil  of  thought,  and  therefore  waits  for  the 
spontaneous  action  of  his  powers,  relies  on  a  position  whose 
falsity  will  suddenly  flash  out  in  the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  and  the 
wreck  of  every  scheme  he  may  have  cherished. 

Almost  equally  pernicious  is  the  impression  that  eccentricity 
ever  accompanies  the  possession  of  -extraordinary  mental  pow- 
ers. Genius  is  visible  only  in  its  works  and  outward  develop- 
ments. It  resides  within,  deep  in  tb^i  mind;  but  its  insignia 
sparkle  in  the  beautiful  productions  it  displays  before  the  world, 
as  the  rich  contente  of  the  mine  are  pictured  in  the  shining  par- 
ticles brought  to  the  surface.    But  what  are  its  most  striking 
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manifestations^  and  the  most  obvious  signs  of  its  existence? 
There  are  many  who  think  they  discover  them,  not  in  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  thought,  the  true  nobility  of  mind,  but  in  a 
singularity,  a  mere  striking  difference  in  its  possessor  from  all 
others,  in  his  actions,  and  in  the  style  and  sentiments  of  his 
productions.  Grenius  is  said  to  be  eccentric,  and  therefore  ec- 
centricity is  thought  a  true  sign  of  genius.  The  grand  power 
itself  is  forgotten,  and  an  adventitious  circumstance  supposed 
to  attend  it,  swells  to  an  undeserved  importance.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  belief  on  one  who  desires  an  easy  path  to  fame,  is 
to  induce  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  singularity.  He  assidu- 
ously aims  to  display  this  supposed  sign  of  ^eatness,  while  the 
mind,  where  alone  true  greatness  resides,  onen  suffers  neglect 
Efforts  are  expended  on  the  surface,  which,  if  rightly  directed, 
would  store  the  mind  with  beauties  that  would  shine  out  with 
real  luster.  But  here,  as  ever,  art  finds  little  success  in  imita- 
ting nature.  The  one  is  the  beauteous  glow  of  health,  the  other 
thepainted  hues  that  would  cover  deformity  and  disease. 

The  most  ludicrous  form  in  which  this  error  appears,  is  the 
studied  endeavor  to  exhibit  some  peculiarities  of^  action  and 
habit.  The  person  under  its  influence,  is  driven  as  by  a  goad- 
ing aestrus  into  such  absurdities,  as  naturally  spring  from  his 
clouded  views.  He  would  be  a  genius,  and  strives  to  confirm 
his  claim  to  that  high  distinction,  not  by  producing  the  works 
worthy  of  a  lofly  intellect,  or  by  building  an  eternal  monu- 
ment inscribed  with  his  name,  but  by  aping  a  singularitv  of  ap- 
pearance, which  shall  as  effectually  distinguish  him  from  all 
around.  Or,  it  may  be,  he  copies  the  habits,  and  perhaps  the 
vices,  of  some  individual  high  on  the  roll  of  fame,  as  if  he  thus 
gained  the  capacity  of  their  original  owner.  During  the  By- 
ronic  mania,  produced  by  the  brilliant  though  impure  creations 
of  the  gifted  bard,  the  bare  neck,  the  collar  thrown  back  in 
classic  style,  and  the  pensive  attitude,  were  assumed  by  many 
who  thirsted  for  poetic  honors,  as  the  almost  unfailing  signals  of 
the  divine  art.  They  aimed  to  mould  themselves  according  to 
their  conception  of  genius,  and  to  become  natures  gifted  ones, 
by  mechanical  imitation.  Nor  are  they  alone.  There  is  a  nu- 
merous class  of  natural  geniuses^  formed  entirely  by  art. 

Many  writers  fall  into  this  error  in  forming  a  style.  What- 
ever be  their  subject,  however  meagre  the  thoughts  to  be  im- 
aged forth  in  language,  they  think  it  a  vital  o^ect  to  force 
words  into  positions  of  unknown  strangeness.  They  aim  not 
at  beauty,  or  any  characteristic  of  a  good  style,  but  affect  a 
quaintness  of  expression,  and  even  a  violation  of  taste  and  pro- 
priety. They  would  thus  show  their  independent  disregard  of 
small  things,  and  establish  a  claim  to  originality.    Words  are 
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brought  to  the  rack»  and  tortured  into  shapes  which  cry  shame 
on  their  tormentors.     They  measure  their  gaiius  by  the  degree 
of  obliquity  they  can  force  upon  language,  and  the  quantity  of 
uncouthness  they  can  infuse  into  their  style.     In  a  truly  great 
cenius,  this  rubbish,  though  painful  to  a  correct  taste,  may  be 
barely  tolerated  for  the  vast  thoughts  which  are  buried  beneath. 
And  if  it  be  stamped  with  the  impress  of  unaffected  nature,  it 
may  excite  in  some  minds  a  degree  of  admiration.    But  when 
it  is  laboriously  assumed  to  dress  a  shadow,  which  we  in  vain 
attempt  to  seize,  like  a  vast  cloud  thrown  around  vapory  noth- 
ing, it  has  no  redeeming  quality  to  prevent  utter  disgust.     Yet 
it  is  cultivated  by  many  as  an  indication  of  genius.     Though 
the  mind  be  waste,  and  the  foundation  which  nowhere  else  ex- 
ists be  wanting,  they  yet  attempt  to  rear  the  superstructure. 
But  the  animating  spirit  breathes  not  in  it  the  warmth  of  vital- 
ity, and  we  are  as  much  struck  by  its  deadness  as  by  its  aflkcta* 
tion  of  singularity.    Style  naturally  grows  out  of  the  mind,  and 
if  the  mental  powers  be  cultivated  according  to  their  true  rela- 
tions, and  their  balance  thus  preserved,  its  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions will  clothe  themselves  in  a  style  fitted  to  their  nature. 
There  is  a  native  unity  here ;  every  mind  has  a  style  peculiarly 
its  own,  and  the  only  means  of  developing  it  is  a  careful  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  from  which  it  springs.     The  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  is  natural  and  easy  to  one,  seems  harsh  and  dis- 
torted when  used  by  another.     It  varies  as  the  mind ;  is  light 
and  graceful,  deep  and  philosophical,  or  dry  and  unattractive, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  intellect  whose  thoughts  it  em- 
bodies.    We  can  acquire  the  style  of  another,  no  farther  than 
we  can  make  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  his  mode  of  thought 
our  own.     It  is  absurd,  then,  to  direct  our  efforts  here,  in  any 
other  channel  than  that  of  carefully  improving  and  refining  the 
style  to  which  nature  guides  us,  by  her  signet  stamped  upon 
our  minds.    Imitations  will  be  of  sickly  growth,  and  only  dis- 
play the  imbecility  of  those  who  attempt  them.     Labored  ef* 
forts  to  make  the  strange  and  anomalous  use  of  language,  which 
some  popular  vnriters  have  unfortunately  done,  or  to  break  loose 
from  tne  wholesome  restraints  of  usage,  and  construct  a  style 
distinguished  only  for  its  monstrous  contortions,  are  evidences 
of  a  weak  mind.     Yet  many  thus  labor  to  deceive  the  world, 
and  induce  it  to  attribute  them  a  genius  which  they  do  not 
possess.     They  cling  to  this  trait  in  their  literary  efforts  the 
more  tenaciously,  as  it  constitutes  their  only  distinction. 

Another  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  genius,  often  springs 
firom  its  most  important  characteristic ;  its  acknowledged  power 
of  originating  great  and  beautifiil  conceptions,  of  drawing  new 
and  striking  ideas  from  the  world  of  matter  and  mind.    This 
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is  frequently  made  the  foundation  of  the  most  misdirected  eS» 
forts.  Genius,  indeed,  strikes  out  its  own  patii.  It  disdains  to 
travel  the  beaten  courses  of  those  who  have  preceded  it,  and 
explores  with  eager  enthusiasm  the  treasures  of  new  regions* 
Or  it  examines  known  fields  with  closer  scrutiny,  and  finds  even 
there  many  an  undiscovered  gem.  The  results  which  it  dis- 
plays before  the  world  are  strange,  and  perhaps  startling.  Bui 
true  genius  aims  not  directly  to  produce  this  effect  It  achieves 
its  grand  designs  of  penetrating  deep  into  the  very  arcana  of 
every  subject  it  attempts,  and,  drawing  thence  its  wonders^ 
leaves  the  world  to  gaze  on  in  admiration.  It  soars  above  the 
earth,  and  necessarily  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  below. 
But  manv,  forgetting  the  true  reason  of  its  distinction,  and  wish- 
ing for  tiie  soft  breath  of  praise,  think  to  elevate  themselves  in 
the  estimation  of  men,  by  mere  novelty  of  s^itiment,  and  by 
constantly  exhibiting  an  open  contempt  for  the  common  opin- 
ions and  customs  of  the  world.  Their  darling  aim  is  to  appear 
before  mankind,  as  isolated  and  conspicuous  objects,  rising  in 
grandeur  far  above  the  common  level ;  and  to  gain  this  end, 
they  even  attack  the  citadel  of  truth,  and  would  plant  the  stan- 
dard of  their  fame  upon  its  ruins.  But  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  possessors  of  true  mental  greatness.  The  lat- 
ter exercise  a  noble  strength,  directed  by  real  wisdom  to  a  mag- 
nificent purpose :  the  former  are  driven  by  a  wild  and  raving 
insanity,  heedless  whither  it  rushes,  spurred  on  by  a  morbid  and 
unbridled  desire.  Their  object  is  irregularity.  They  are  ever 
starting  new  theories,  differing  as  widely  as  possible  firom  all 
former  belief.  They  would  throw  every  thing  in  the  moral 
world  into  confusion,  and  arrange  its  elements  in  fantastic 
forms,  to  astonish  mankind.  No  subject  escapes  their  disor- 
ganizing touch.  Whatever  will  startle  the  fears,  or  fasten  the 
attention,  is  made  subsidiary  to  their  purpose  of  pushing  them* 
selves  into  notice.  •  The  structure  of  society,  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  various  departments  of  literature,  are  subjected 
to  new  and  strange  tests,  and  moulded  into  shapes,  the  Uke  of 
which  was  never  before  seen. 

Errors  on  every  subject  have  originated  in  a  rage  for  fame, 
and  in  this  summarv  means  of  acquiring  it  The  many  ab- 
surdities to  which  the  amazement  of  the  world  has  given  a 
short  existence,  could  never  have  sprung  from  true  genius,  di- 
rected to  its  proper  objects.  They  may  bring  their  authors  into 
notice,  but  the  aistinction  thus  gained  is  generally  as  transient 
as 'the  prevalence  of  the  errors  with  which  it  is  united.  There 
is  an  air  of  insincerity  in  such  efforts,  which,  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
citement that  attended  their  promulgation  has  cooled,  is  enough 
to  condemn  them.     Their  author  is  covered  in  the  oblivion 
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which  settles  on  his  works :  or,  if  his  name  survive,  it  is  coupled 
with  the  odium  of  dark  depravity  or  deluded  madness.  In  every 
such  case,  it  is  the  verdict  of  posterity,  that  no  singularity  of 
sentiment,  or  striking  opinion  merely,  constitutes  genius ;  that 
mental  greatness  is  known  only  by  success  in  originating  great 
and  permanent  works  of  taste,  to  refine  and  elevate,  in  advan- 
cing deeper  into  truth  of  more  sober  forms,  or  in  devising  and 
executing  magnificent  schemes  of  ambition  or  benevolence. 

If  the  many  false  and  absurd  impressions  on  this  subject  were 
only  harmless  errors,  we  might  justly  treat  them  with  playful 
irony,  and  assail  them  with  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  But  their 
fearful  consequences  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of  empty  mirth. 
We  may  indeed  smile  at  their  ridiculous  nature,  and  at  the  un- 
thinking credulity  of  those  who  entertain  them ;  but  their  de- 
plorable results  cause  an  involuntary  tear.  The  ruin  is  widely 
spread,  involving  not  only  the  immediate  victim,  but  all  the  in- 
terests which  depend  on  his  exertions  and  success.  No  person 
can  fall  alone.  The  fates  of  many  are  mysteriously  linked  to- 
gether, and  the  destiny  of  one,  in  such  a  circle,  strongly  influ- 
ences, and  perhaps  decides  that  of  the  rest.  A  stone  is  loos- 
toed  from  the  arch,  and  the  structure  falls.  But  when  the  re- 
puted scholar,  with  the  distinction  though  limited  which  even  the 
nominal  pursuit  of  learning  confers,  is  cast  from  his  eminence, 
the  keystone  is  crushed,  the  ruin  is  complete  and  terrible. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  class  which  is  favored  with 
the  greatest  &cilities  for  intellectual  culture,  contains  most  of 
those  who  are  enticed  by  the  shadowy  opinions  that  have  now 
flitted  before  us,  into  the  impression  that  their  advantages  are 
unnecessary.  The  certain  lailure  which  ensues,  draws  in  its 
train  the  wrecks  of  interests  which  exist  in  no  other  situation. 
Individual  prospects,  which  were  fondly^  cherished,  recede  far 
into  the  distance.  The  cause  of  leammg,  committed  to  the 
hands  of  these  defaulters  to  her  claims,  sufiers  through  their 
unfaithfulness.  The  unwary  and  inexperienced  are  lured  by 
such  unworthy  examples,  into  the  same  fatal  path.  Ruins  like 
these  are  ever  floating  on  the  sea  of  life ;  and  the  hidden  quick- 
sands which  produced  them  should  be  carefully  explored,  and 
beacons  there  erected  as  warnings  to  future  voyagers. 
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THE  RED  MAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

Sam  was  a  gay  and  gladsome  thing, 

A  child  of  nature,  free  from  art, 
Nor  had  false  love  one  pang  to  bring. 

To  rend  her  young  and  guileless  heart ; 
And  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  maid, 

With  lustrous  eyes  and  laughing  face. 
That  daughter  of  the  forest-glade. 

That  remnant  of  a  noble  race. 

The  cares  of  life  were  all  unfelt. 

No  sigh  of  sorrow  ever  breathed. 
For  time,  as  yet,  had  lightly  dealt 

With  that  fair  form  in  beauty  wreathed ; 
Her  home,  beneath  the  wild-wood  shade. 

Was  in  a  sweet  and  quiet  place. 
That  daughter  of  the  forest-^ade. 

That  remnant  of  a  noble  race. 

She  lambLed  on  the  mountain  side, 

Adown  the  deep,  sequestered  dell. 
With  step  as  free  and  full  of  phde. 

As  bounding  fawn  or  wild  gaseelle ; 
And  through  the  thicket's  maze  she  strayed. 

The  streamlet's  winding  course  to  trace. 
That  daughter  of  the  forest-glade. 

That  remnant  of  a  noble  race. 

A  lover  fidse,  the  stranger  came. 

And  stole  her  trusting  heart  away ; 
She  felt  within  love's  purest  flame. 

And  fell,  h'ke  stricken  deer,  a  prey ; 
And  soon  in  death's  cold  house  was  laid. 

With  every  sweetly  blooming  grace. 
That  daughter  of  the  forest^glade. 

That  remnant  of  a  noble  race. 

The  dew-drop  shines  a  moment  brief. 

Its  lovely  glitter  ne'er  can  last ;  \ 
The  opening  flower,  or  budding  leaf. 

Soon  die  beneath  the  angry  blast ; 
So  did  that  tender  flow'ret  fade. 

And  withering,  die  in  briefest  space. 
That  daughter  of  the  forest-^ade. 

That  remnant  of  a  noble  race.  Ox>nr. 
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THE  CLOTHES  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CARLYLE  • 

Whilst  the  heretofore  intellectuality  of  the  globe  wa3  cod- 
tented  to  plod  hoodwinked  to  the  ffrave,  knowing  no  more  of 
things,  nor  caring  to  know,  than  as  they  were  presented  to  those 
five  avenues  of  the  brain,  the  senses — cheated  by  the  mere  «t- 
perficies,  the  varnish,  the  polish,  the  glaze — ^it  was  reserved  for 
the  illustrious  Clothes  Philosopher  to  pierce  the  universal  integu- 
ment with  which  nature  had  so  long  been  clad,  to  strip  human- 
ity of  its  "  three  ply*'  of  broadcloth,  and  show  man  to  be,  in 
the. utter  nudity  of  all  such  false  appliances,  the  ^  forked,  strad- 
dling animal"  he  actually  is. 

What  hand  that  has  ever  plied  a  goose,  will  not  be  raised  in 
grateful  benedictions  upon  the  head  of  him  who  has  elevated  a 
cruelly  berated  craft  to  unwonted  dignities,  restored  to  unity  a 
once  nractional  portion  of  the  human  race,  proven  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  imperial  Ottomite  upon  his  throne 
has  not  a  more  extended  empire  than  the  cross-legged  occu- 
pant of  that  same  shop-board.f  This  was  reserved  for  the 
acumen  of  thy  genius,  Herr  Teufelsdrockle ! 

Nor  think,  willing  but  as  yet  uninitiated  reader,  that  the  pry- 
ings  of  this  sublime  philosophy  is  confined  alone  to  the  outward 
envelop  with  which  the  caprice  of  Fashion  has  from  time  to 
time  encased  her  votaries.  No :  under  the  same  unobtrusive 
title,  research  is  extended  to  the  conventional  forms  of  society, 
shallow  artifices  with  which  "  we  deceive  ourselves,  for  the  truth 
is  not  in  us."  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  firom  the  moment 
we  are  ushered  into  being,  and  the  swaddling  clothes  are  hur- 
ried about  our  persons,  to  hide  the  nakedness  we  all  must  con- 
fess, to  that  solemn  period  when  the  lifeless  tenement  is  thrust 
into  its  rude  charnel-house,  and  therein  be  sodded  and  concealed, 
lest  the  too  susceptible  senses  of  still  remnant  mortality  might 
take  offense  at  the  eiqposure,  our  life,  entrance  and  exit,  is  one 
complicated  system  of  rank  hypocrisy.  But  the  world's  courted 
fallacies  are  but  tissues  of  gossamer  to  the  analytical  eye  of 
Clothes  Philosophy,  where  opaqueness  presents  no  obstacle,  dis- 

*Vide  Sartor  Resartus;  the  Life  aod  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockle :  in  Uiree 
books.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

fBiCght  not  the  adage,  **It  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  have  originated 
from  the  consideration  of  how  much  of  his  making  man  owes  to  the  taifcirl 
One  will  not  suffice  him,  but  for  his  perfect  completion  nine  are  requisite ;  i.  e.  it  takes 
nine  tailors  to  manufacture  a  single  man.  Might  not  this  be  satisfactorily  shown,  and 
that,  too,  notwithstanding  to  the  contrary.  Queen  Elisabeth's  significant  address  to  the 
deputation  of  eighteen  tailoi»->*<  A  good  moraing  to  yon,  gentlemen  bdk*'  ? 
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tance  no  indistinctness.  The  every*day  plodder  upon  this  ear- 
then ball  sees  stretched  before  him  but  a  poor  three  miles  of 
level  surface — and  that  only  under  certain  mathematical  condi- 
tions.* Unsophisticated  gaze,  it  is  bounded  by  the  earth's  hori- 
zon !  Our  Clothes  Philosopher  leaps  the  barrier,  and  with  a 
curvature  in  his  line  of  vision  that  puts  the  optician's  laws  at 
defiance,  comprises,  in  a  single  glance,  the  two  Poles — ay,  and 
the  Nether  Tropics.  "  Hail,  Antipodal  Brother  I"  he  exclaims, 
in  very  recognition  of  some  priest  of  Buddah,  or,  perhaps,  the 
High  Cham  of  Tartary  himself;  "  Hail,  Antipodal  Brother  ! — 
are  we  not  both  attracted  to  the  same  center  ?  are  we  not  daily 
whirled  around  in  the  same  infinitude  of  space,  and  do  we  not 
yearly  take  a  tour  about  the  same  great  sun — and  shall  we  be 
no  better  acquainted  ? — thy  hand.*'  With  that  the  intervening 
mass  sinks  into  nihility — and  behold,  met  together  in  spiritual 
unison,  two  distinct,  world-separated  beings. 

Time,  equally  with  space,  is  susceptible  of  annihilation.  The 
Clothes  Philosopher  is  thus  his  own  scene-shifter  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  recalling  or  anticipating,  with  the  same  lacility,  what 
era  of  the  drama  he  please.  He  walks  the  streets  of  some 
crowded  metropolis — one  in  this  New  World  of  ours — ^firequents 
the  busy  marts  of  commerce,  and  studies  the  wonderful  antithe- 
sis of  past  and  present  Stately  edifices  have  upreared  their 
marble  heads  from  oflf  the  ground-plot  of  wigwams.  Athwart 
the  track  of  startled  deer  a  noisy  thoroughfare  has  stretched  its 
course.  And  now  trip  French  boots  along  where  once  strode 
the  moccason. 

The  Herr  Teufelsdrockle  (we  are  informed)  was  a  simple- 
minded  professor  in  the  University  of  Weissnichtwo,  but  whose 
characteristic  features  of  soul  and  body  were  so  totally  dissim- 
ilar, that  whilst  the  physical  proportions  of  the  one  displaced 
but  five  feet  of  atmospheric  air — and  that,  too,  from  beneath 
the  tiled  roof  of  a  little  attic  in  one  of  the  provincial  burghs  of 
Grermany — ^the  spiritual  essence  of  the  other  was  co-extensive 
with  the  universe.  It  was  thus,  with  himself  for  a  center  and 
the  whole  habitable  world  for  a  circumference,  he  would,  not 
only  with  the  expedition  of  a  Diabile  Boiteauxj  unroof  the  sur- 
rounding tenements  of  brick  and  mortar,  but,  with  a  more  skill- 
ful diablerie^  unclothe  the  surrounding  composites  of  flesh  and 
fustian,  and  subject  to  an  honest  analysis  their  be-tailored  naked- 
ness. "  ulcA,  mein  Lieber  /"  said  he  once  at  midnight,  (I  quote 
the  words  of  his  learned  biographer,)  when  we  had  returned 
from  the  cofifee-house  in  rather  earnest  talk,  ''  it  is  a  true  sub- 

*  If  a  man,  ■taxidiiig  on  the  level  of  the  ocean,  has  hit  eye  raised  5|  feet  abere  the 
water,  to  what  distance  can  he  see  the  surface  1    Answer,  2|  miles. 
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limity  to  dwell  here.  These  fringes  of  lamp-light,  struggUng 
up  through  smoke  and  thousand-fold  exhalations,  some  fathoms 
into  the  ancient  reign  of  Night,  what  thinks  Bootes  of  them,  as 
he  leads  his  Hunting  Dogs  over  the  Zenith  in  their  leash  of  si- 
dereal fire  ?  That  stifled  hum  of  Midnight,  when  Traffic  has 
lain  down  to  rest ;  and  the  chariot- wheels  of  Vanity,  still  roll- 
ing here  and  there  through  distant  streets,  are  bearing  her  to 
halls  roofed  in,  and  lighted  to  the  due  pitch  for  her ;  and  only 
Vice  and  Misery,  to  prowl  or  to  moan  like  night-birds,  are 
abroad  ;  that  hum,  I  say,  like  the  stertorous,  unquiet  slumber  of 
sick  Life,  is  heard  in  Heaven  !  Oh,  under  that  hideous  coverlet 
of  vapors,  and  putrefactions,  and  unimaginable  gases,  what  a 
fermenting  vat  lies  simmering  and  hid !  The  joyful  and  the 
sorrowful  are  there ;  men  are  dying  there,  men  are  being  bom, 
men  are  praying ;  on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  partition,  moi 
are  cursing ;  and  around  them  all  is  the  vast,  void  Night  The 
proud  Grandee  still  lingers  in  his  perfumed  saloon,  or  reposes 
within  damask  curtains ;  wretchedness  cowers  into  truckle-bed^ 
or  shivers  hunger-stricken  into  his  lair  of  straw :  in  obscure 
cellars.  Rouge  et  Noir  languidly  emits  its  voice-of-destiny  to 
haggard,  hun^y  Villains ;  while  Councilors  of  State  sit  plot- 
ting, and  playmg  their  high  chess-game,  whereof  the  pawns  are 
Men.  The  Lover  whispers  his  Mistress  that  the  coach  is  ready, 
and  she,  full  of  hope  and  fear,  glides  down  to  fly  with  him  over 
the  borders ;  the  Thief,  still  more  silently,  sets-to  his  picklocks 
and  crowbars,  or  lurks  in  wait  till  the  watchmen  first  snore  in 
their  boxes.  Gay  mansions,  with  supper-rooms  and  dancing- 
rooms,  are  full  of  light  and  music,  and  high-swelling  hearts ; 
but,  in  the  condemned  cells,  the  pulse  of  life  beats  tremulous  and 
faint,  and  blood-shot  eyes  look  out  through  the  darkness,  which 
is  around  and  within,  for  the  light  of  a  stem,  last  moming.  Six 
men  are  to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow  ;  comes  no  hammering 
from  the  Rabenstein  ? — ^their  gallows  must  even  now  be  o'  build- 
ing. Upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  two-legged  animals, 
without  feathers,  lie  round  us,  in  horizontal  position ;  their  heads 
all  in  night-caps,  and  full  of  the  foolishest  dreams.  Riot  cries 
aloud,  and  staggers  and  swaggers  in  his  rank  dens  of  shame  ; 
and  the  Mother,  with  streaming  hair,  kneels  over  her  pallid  dy- 
ing infant,  whose  cracked  lips  only  her  tears  now  moisten. — 
All  these,  heaped  and  huddled  together,  with  nothing  biit  a  little 
carpentry  and  masonry  between  them  ;^rammed  in,  like  salted 
fish,  in  their  barrel ;— or  weltering,  shall  I  say,  like  an  Egyptian 
pitcher  of  tamed  Vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  its  head  above 
the  others :  such  work  goes  on  under  that  smoke-counterpane  ! 
— ^But  I,  mein  Werther,  sit  above  it  all ;  I  am  alone  with  the 
Stars." 
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Nor  yet  again,  fastidious  reader,  think  that  these  researches 
into  the  outward  woofings  and  wrappings  of  humanity  tend  only 
to  a  degradation  of  the  species.  The  same  celestial  spark  that 
prompts  the  search  and  aids  in  its  fulfillment,  that  gives  luster 
to  the  whole  undertaiking,  still  and  ever  advises  us  of  an  inher* 
ent  dignity,  to  which  such  superficial  trappings  can  be  in  no- 
wise accessary.  The  eye  that  can  detect  beneath  the  russet 
smock  as  true  a  heart  as  ever  beat  behind  the  breastwork  of 
stars  and  garters,  elevates  rather  than  degrades.  Impressed, 
then,  with  a  due  sense  of  this  fact,  be  nothing  loath  boldly  to 
push  investigation  there  where  the  tide  of  life  flows  the  thickest. 
Look  upon  society,  not  as  a  clown  upon  a  puppet-show,  but  as 
a  philosopher,  who  only  seeks  to  discover  the  grand  main-spring 
of  action — the  primum  mobile ;  and  in  furtherance  of  thy  first 
efibrt,  (which  shall  be  the  explosion  of  three  precious  bubbles-— 
Title,  Wealth,  and  Fame,)  frequent  the  busy  naunts  of  men,  and 
see  where  the  expiring  breath  of  the  dying  beggar  goes  to  in- 
flate the  lungs  of  passing  royalty.  The  multitude  crowd  heed- 
lessly by,  or  give  a  tear  of  compassion  to  the  one,  and  to  the 
other  a  respectful  obeisance.  Were  they  conscious  of  the  con- 
necting /in*,  would  they  have  given  either  to  either  ?  Thus, 
despite  an  absolute  conformity  of  physical  structure-^40  much 
so  that  the  shghtest  deviation  is  looked  upon  as  a  lusus  naturts^ 
a  profit  to  the  showman — despite  a  perfect  identity  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  animal  existence — creation  and  final  dissolution : 
yet  shall  the  trumpery  of  tags  and  tassels,  a  jewel-be-spattered 
vest,  endow  the  wearer  with  else  unattainable  honors. 

The  Money-changer  must  be  at  the  City  Bourse  by  twelve 
o'clock ; — he  pulls  from  his  breeches-pocket — ^from  his  right 
side — a  metallic  watch,  the  mechanism  of  which  tells  him  what 
time  of  day  it  is.  *  *  *  Hark,  in  thine  ear,  insatiate  griper 
of  smelted  ore — ^remove  that  facing  of  bone,  muscle,  and  cuticle 
from  before  thee,  and  thou  wilt  find,  suspended  to  thy  left  side, 
a  less  erring  chronometer ;  consult  that,  and  learn  what  Time  ' 
of  Life  it  is,  thou  man  of  to-day. 

The  Debutante  of  the  opera,  making  every  exertion  of  voice 
and  limb,  meets  with  her  reward  in — ^what  ?  surely  something 
adequate  to  the  vast  deal  of  toil  and  trouble  spent  in  acquiring 
it — the  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience,  a  clapping  together 
of  the  hands,  a  concussion  of  the  air,  which,  striking  upon  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  is  at  once  conducted  to  the  heart,  and 
produces  all  that  sweet  sensation  and  flutter  of  excitement  ex- 
hibited in  the  countenance  ;  it  is  that  bouquet  or  coronel  tossed 
from  the  boxes,  and  more  highly  prized  than  a  full  week's  sal- 
ary ; — ^it  is  all  those  marks  of  approbation  under  which,  crowd- 
ing upon  her,  and  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear,  she  is 
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borne  fainting  and  drooping  from  the  stage.    Verily,  the  brawny 
hands  of  pit-sansculotism  possess  a  magic  they  little  wot  of. 

But  is  it  only  active  life— the  throned  and  busy  world  with- 
out, that  is  to  be  subjected  to  this  ul-potent  analysis  ?  Nay, 
every  object  I  cast  my  eye  upon — ^myself— the  very  book  I 
hold — reader,  from  what  do  these  words  that  thou  now  spellest 
over,  speak  to  thee  7 — ^from  the  shred  of  a  wench's  petticoat  I — 
The  mill  hath  well  chewed  up  the  rag,  and  so  disguised  the  fact, 
that,  but  to  the  eye  of  Clothes  Philosophy,  it  would  appear  a 
fiur  sheet  of  paper. 

Though  to  the  professor  of  Weissnichtwo  belones  exclusively 
the  honor  of  the  first  analytical  disquisition  upon  the  much  neg- 
lected article  of  Clothes ;  yet,  from  time  to  time,  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  the  same  pervading  idea  have  unconsciously 
emanated  nt>m  the  brains  of  other  celebrated  originators.  Does 
not  Shakspeare's  own  Hamlet,  in  that  church-yard  ramble  of 
his,  display  the  true  Clothes-philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry,  when 
he  searches  into  the  ultimate  disposition  of  elementary  particles, 
and  finds,  by  a  just  logical  inference,  the  dust  of  dead  Alexan- 
der stopping  the  bung-hole  of  some  beer  barrel  7 

And  now,  in  conclusion  of  this  critico-essaical  treatise,  whilst 
I  claim  from  the  courtesy  of  each  generous  reader  extenuation 
for  a  few  discursive  remarks,  let  me  urge  upon  his  considera- 
tion their  only  design — a  more  thorougn  investigation  on  his 
part  into  the  doctrine  of  Clothes.  And  welcome  the  time  when 
ne  shall  have  doffed  the  trammels  of  established  prejudice,  and 
become  a  disciple  of  that  Philosophy  whereby  he  shall  obtain  a 
touchstone  mightier  than  the  Alchimist's — a  mor^  than  Mes- 
meric Clairvoyance*  J — 
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SwcvT  lock !  yet  sadly  sweet.    Thou  tellest  me 
Of  her  who  once  did  bear  thee  on  her  brow. 
There  hast  thou  Iain,  calm  as  the  brow  itself. 
When  peaceful  thoughu  left  iu  fiur  face,^white  as 
The  Hly,  whose  chaste  form  reflects  each  beam 
Its  parent  sun  supplies, — serene  and  tranquil. 
And  when  deep,  torturing  pain,  hath  o'er  that  brow 
its  darkening  shadow  thrown,  or  mental  toil 
Disturbed  its  ^ttietnde,  then  hast  thou  been 
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A  guardian  angel's  wing,  which,  spread  benealh 

The  cloud,  made  beauty  but  the  lovelier. 

Though  sad :— or  clustering  with  thy  fellow-locks 

Upon  her  snowy  neck,  hast  rested  there 

In  slumber  undisturbed ;— or  gently  kissed 

By  the  soft  wind,  hast  spread  thy  glossy  curls 

To  the  sweet  air,  and  dallying  with  it  oft 

Amid  the  sun-set's  sheen,  hast  added  e'en 

A  fragrance  to  the  zephyr's  perfumed  breath. 

And  thou  hast  lain  upon  her  bosom  fair. 

When  pure  affection  filled  its  depths :  and  when 

Each  crimson  vein  throbbing  with  holy  love. 

The  wakeful  heart  within,  hath  beat  with  fear 

Or  joy  more  fearful,  thou  bast  swayed  to  and  fro 

In  unison.    And  when  the  midnight  hour 

Hath  filled  the  breast  wHh  holy  thoughts,  thou  hast 

Rocked  in  the  breath  of  whispering  prayer,  which  came 

Sincere  and  pure  from  her  calm  soul's  deep  ceUs : 

Or  like  the  wind-harp's  trembling  chords,  thou  hast 

Made  sweet  and  musical  the  else  unheard 

And  silent  voice  of  praise. 

Thus  hast  thoa  been. 
Sweet  lock,  at  once  the  teoant  of  the  head 
And  heart ;  the  silken  cord  to  bind  the  mind 
Perceiving  beauty,  and  the  soul  which  feels 
Its  loveliness,  in  one  inseparate 
Embrace. 

And  what  art  thou,  that  I  should  thus 
Address  thee  1    Nothing  in  thyself;  nought  but 
A  cord  of  filmy  threads :  but  as  a  part 
Of  that  dear  one  in  whom  thou  hadst  thy  life. 
More  precious  than  were  threads  of  gold,  more  strong 
To  move  the  soul  and  all  that  therein  dwells, 
Than  chains  and  cables,  or  the  thousand  powers 
Which  Art  makes  use  of.    And  there  is  a  strength 
Within  thy  silken  strands,  which,  in  its  use. 
Is  stayed  not  by  the  boundaries  of  time. 
Or  limited  by  earth's  reahties  t 
But  in  the  exereise  of  that  deep  power. 
By  whose  mysterious  influence  the  weak 
May  bring  to  mind  the  strong,  or  feeblest  thing 
Of  Earth  call  up  in  memory  the  things 
Of  deep  infinity  itself,  thou  hast 
A  voice  more  mighty  than  a  thousand  tongues- 
More  audible  than  many  thunders,— «nd 
Which  speaks  of  her,  the  tenant  of  the  grave. 
O,  waary  ^P  ^^^^  passed,  since  there  we  smoothed 
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Her  list,  koe  {liUow,  and  oonpoted  wi&li  cue 

The  green  sod's  covering.     The  wintry  snows 

Have  come  and  gone ;  the  winds  have  radely  hlown 

Aroimd  her  lowly  home ;  and  now  the  birds 

Do  make  sweet  melody  above  her  grave, 

And  strive  in  vain  to  waken  her  to  liieu 

Yet  thon  wert  lovely,  even  in  thy  death, 

O,  Sister  of  the  tomb !    And  as  the  trees 

Which  crown  the  mountain  and  adorn  the  plain. 

When  chilling  frosts  breath  o'er  them,  die,  still  decked 

With  ever-varying  and  resplendent  hues; 

E'en  thus,  Image  of  Beauty,  did  thy  form 

Assume  a  lovelier  grace,  when  icy  death 

Had  touched  thy  cheek :  and  as  thy  trusting  soul 

Broke  from  its  earthy  tenement,  a  smile 

Of  heavenly  radiance  bore  it  company 

To  God.  H. 


ALBOIN. 

The  time  of  our  narrative  is  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Justin,  in  the  sixth  century.  The  empire  of  the  East, 
under  his  feeble  sway,  was  rent  by  domestic  commotions,  and 
threatened  by  the  surrounding  nations,  many  of  whom  occupied 
its  fairest  provinces,  which  mey  held  under  the  specious  name 
of  Allies,  although  they  had  won  them  by  their  own  indomitable 
valor.  These  nations  were  no  longer  the  rude  barbarians  who 
had  swept  down  from  Northern  Europe  and  from  the  Scythian 
deserts,  desolating  the  plains  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  burying 
in  one  conmion  ruin  the  monuments  of  art  and  the  cities  which 
contained  them — ^whose  home  was  on  the  tented  field,  where 
even  their  wives  and  children  dwelt,  and  whose  horses,  in  their 
Ion?  marches,  served  them  at  once  as  beasts  of  burden  and  as 
food.  They  had  become  a  portion  of  the  great  empire,  and 
dwelt  in  the  cities  they  had  wrested  from  its  weak  monarchs. 
The  preachers  of  Christianity  had  been  among  them,  and  not  a 
few  had  embraced  its  teachings,  although  long  before  this  pe- 
riod its  corrupt  alliance  with  the  state  had  changed  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  cross  were  mingled  with  the 
fross  superstitions  of  an  earlier  day.  Still  these  nations  could 
ardly  be  called  civilized ;  many  a  vestige  of  barbarism  re- 
mained to  show  that  they  were  in  a  transition  state,  between 
the  darkness  of  a  rude  antiquity  and  the  refinement  of  a  more 
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enlightened  age;  and  the  incessant  conflicts  which  arose  be- 
tween them  rendered  this  transition  slow  and  ^adual.  A  cen- 
tury had  passed  since  the  death  of  Attila,  and  me  nations  which 
had  been  united  and  held  together  by  his  tremendous  hand, 
were  now  divided  and  at  war.  History  tells  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  Gepidae  and  the  conquests  of  Alboin,  and  we  read  with 
interest  the  fall  of  Cunimund,  and  the  eventful  life  of  his  fair 
daughter  Rosamond. 

At  the  close  of  an  early  autumnal  day,  three  persons  might 
have  been  seen  standing  on  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Danube.  Beneath  them  lay  the  city  of 
Buda :  alonff  the  banks  of  that  river  which  had  already  been 
the  scene  of  many  a  momentous  conflict,  and  where,  in  modem 
days,  the  fate  of  Kingdoms  has  been  decided  by  a  mightier  con- 

Sueror,  were  then  spread  the  dwellings  of  the  Gepidae.  From 
le  commotion  visible  among  them,  it  was  evident  that  some 
event  of  interest  had  transpired,  and  that  it  was  a  mournful  one. 
Few  men  were  to  be  seen,  and  these  were  aged  and  feeble ; 
and  with  the  women  and  children,  they  issued  from  the  houses 
and  crowding  dov^oi  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  looked  toward  the 
west,  as  if  in  expectation  of  the  return  of  their  friends  from  a 
warlike  and  unsuccessful  expedition. 

The  eldest  of  the  group  we  mentioned,  was  a  man  of  majestic 
form  and  regal  bearing,  although  his  silver  locks  and  his  time- 
worn  features  told  that  more  man  seventy  years  had  gone  over 
his  head.  Nothing  peculiar  in  his  dress  marked  the  king  of  the 
Gepidae,  for  it  was  he,  save  the  jeweled  sword,  which  still 
hun^  by  his  side,  although  many  a  year  had  passed  by  since 
Turisund  had  wielded  that  blade  in  the  day  of  battle;  but 
there  was  in  his  countenance  a  mingled  dignity  and  goodness, 
which  marked  him  as  the  father  of  his  people ;  and  he  looked 
down  upon  the  multitudes  below,  with  an  expression  of  sadness 
and  kindness,  which  showed  that  he  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  regard  them  as  his  children. 

The  other  two  were  females.  The  elder  was  a  matron  of 
middle  age,  and  had  evidently  been  a  woman  of  commanding 
beauty.  The  aged  monarch  was  leaning  on  her  arm,  and  from 
the  familiar  afiection  virith  which  she  treated  him,  it  was  evident 
that  this  was  Eudora,  the  wife  of  Cunimund,  and  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Turisund.  The  fair  being,  who  stood  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  king,  was  Rosamond,  the  youthful  princess  of  the 
Gepidae,  the  daughter  of  Eudora  and  Cunimund.  The  sober 
pen  of  history  has  dwelt  upon  her  beauty,  and  fame,  which  had 
spoken  so  loudly  in  its  praise,  had  been  no  flatterer.  Like  her 
mother,  her  form  was  tall,  and  her  bearing  fall  of  dignity.  Her 
bright  hair,  her  pure  complexion,  and  her  large,  lustrous  blue 
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eyes,  told  of  her  Gothic  origin.  Her  expanfflve  brow,  which, 
had  it  been  a  little  more  elevated,  would  have  been  too  high  for 
female  beauty,  indicated  a  proud  and  noble  mind;  and  about 
her  beautiful  mouth,  there  was  an  expression  which  showed 
that  she  possessed  firmness  to  execute  whatever  her  high  spirit 
should  conceive.  One  who  had  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund, 
in  the  hour  of  excitement  and  danger,  might,  perhaps,  have 
characterized  her  beauty  as  masculine ;  but,  as  she  stood  now, 
by  the  side  of  Turisund,  with  her  arm  thrown  round  him,  and 
her  moistened  eye  gazing  with  fond  sympathy  upon  his  venera- 
ble countenance,  she  seemed  a  being  better  fitted  for  the  «idear- 
ments  of  love,  than  for  the  stem  scenes  in  which  she  was  called 
to  act  in  after  days. 

The  three  were  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  a  tall  tree,  which  cast  its  shadow  upon  the 
water,  and  were  gazing  earnestly  down  its  broad  sweep. 
^Alas,  for  my  faitUul  Gepidae!"  said  the  aged  king,  as  the 
mournful  sounds  from  below  were  borne  up  to  their  ears,  **  well 
may  you  mourn  for  the  thousands,  who  have  fallen  beneath  the 
sword  of  the  Langobards  I*  these  aged  eyes  ought  to  have  been 
flightless,  ere  they  were  compelled  to  behold  your  sorrow ;  this 
hand  ou^ht  to  have  been  withered  in  death,  ere  it  became  un- 
able to  defend  you  P* 

**  Despair  not,  my  father,"  said  Eudora,  ^  the  strength  of  the 
Gepidae  is  not  broken,  although  ten  thousand  of  her  warriors 
have  perished.  They  died  not  unavenged,  and  the  Langobards 
are  in  no  condition  to  injure  us ;  for  the  fiigitives  report,  that 
the  army  of  Audoin  was  upon  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  its  ranks 

S'ving  way,  when  the  princely  Alderic  fell,  and  the  field  of  As- 
Id  was  lost  The  Langobards  were  indeed  left  masters  of  the 
field,  but  the  Grepidae  retreated  in  good  order,  and  are  bringing 
with  them  the  body  of  Alderic,  which  Audoin  commanded  to  he 
given  up." 

"  Audoin  is  a  noble  and  generous  foe,"  said  Turisund ;  "  but 
of  this  Alboin  his  son,  by  whose  hand  fell  my  noble  Alderic,  re- 
port says  he  is  a  ruthless  warrior,  of  matchless  strength  and 
savage  valor.  Would  to  heaven  the  arm  of  Turisund  were 
^oung  again  I  the  blood  of  my  son  should  be  requited  upcm 


**  Cunimund  yet  lives,"  said  Rosamond,  her  bright  eye  flash- 
ing as  she  spoke ;  **  my  father  will  avenge  the  blood  of'^his  bro- 

*  "  The  oorrapt  appellation  of  Lombards,  was  cUfltised  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
fay  the  merchanU  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage  warrion ;  but  the 
original  name  o[  Langobardt,  is  expressive  only  of  the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of 
their  beards.'*— Gt66on. 
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ther  upon  the  head  of  this  Alboin !  the  sword  of  Helmichis 
mall  be  ready" — ^the  maiden  suddenly  paused,  and  blushed  at  her 
own  eagerness,  when  her  mother  added,  "  The  sword  of  Hel- 
michis, my  daughter  would  say,  will  ever  be  as  ready  to  redress 
his  country's  wrongs  as  to  protect  the  woman  that  he  loves. — 
But  look — ^the  Gepidae  approach." 

As  the  queen  spoke,  they  looked  toward  the  west.  A  dark 
mass,  which  resembled  a  moving  cloud  of  dust,  was  discerned 
far  down  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  approached  nearer  and 
nearer — presently  a  few  horsemen  emerged  from  the  thick  cov- 
ert, and  soon  the  bands  of  the  Gepidae  were  seen  in  regular 
and  slow  moving  columns.  As  they  drew  near,  it  was  evident 
from  their  broken  armor  and  their  soiled  appearance,  that  they 
had  come  from  a  well-fought  field.  In  front  of  their  army,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Goths,  rode  their  leader,  Cuni- 
mund,  and  by  his  side  was  Helmichis,  the  boldest  of  the  Gepi- 
dae, and  the  betrothed  of  Rosamond.  At  a  Uttle  distani^  be- 
hind, was  borne  a  litter,  covered  with  a  dark  pall,  and  guarded 
on  each  side  by  a  body  of  horsemen.  Their  march  was  sad 
and  slow,  and  long  ere  they  came  up  to  the  city  of  Buda,  the 
Gepidae  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  the  people,  who  came 
to  ^reet  those  who  had  returned,  to  receive  the  wounded,  and 
to  learn  the  fate  of  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons. 

As  the  Gepidae  halted,  Cunimund  discerned  the  group  upon 
the  hill,  and  giving  orders  for  the  army  to  disband,  spurred  rap- 
idly forward,  to  embrace  those  who  were  dearer  to  him  than 
life.  Helmichis  was  at  his  side,  and  with  ea^er  haste  they  as- 
cended to  the  summit  Turisund  pressed  to  his  heart  his  only 
son,  and  Eudora  and  Rosamond  hung  upon  the  bosom  of  a  hus- 
band and  a  father.  Helmichis  stood  apart  for  a  moment,  and 
then  advancing,  was  greeted  by  the  king  and  queen  as  one  whom 
they  already  looked  upon  as  a  son.  Turning  to  Rosamond,  he 
hesitated  an  instant,  but  as  he  met  her  blue  eve  gazing  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  unutterable  joy,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  brow. 

When  the  first  words  of  greetmg  had  been  said,  Turisund 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son,  led  the  way  back  to  the  palace* 
Helmichis  and  Rosamond  lingered  behind,  and  the  chieftain  re- 
lated to  her  the  events  of  that  disastrous  day  which  had  shat- 
tered the  power  of  the  Gepidae. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  Rosamond,  "  did  you  see  this  Alboin,  of 
whose  prowess  I  hear  so  much  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Helmichis  ;  "  through  all  that  day  he  fought 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  very  ffod  of  war.  Thrice  had  the 
Langobards  given  way  before  me  charge  of  our  brave  war- 
riors, and  as  often  did  Xlboin  lead  them  to  the  strife  again.    It 
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.was  death  to  flee,  for  his  sword  smote  down  the  coward  whom 
his  foe  had  spared.  I  saw  him  when  Alderic  made  his  last 
charge,  when  the  enemy  gave  ground,  and  Alboin  himself  was 
borne  backward  with  the  flying  multitude.  Swinging  aromid 
him  his  sword,  which  had  drunk  the  Uood  of  hundreds  that  daj, 
he  cleared  a  space  for  his  horse,  and  sprang  forward  to  noeet 
Alderic.  Crowds  were  between  them — ^thrice  did  the  youthful 
giant  cleave  an  opponent  from  the  hehnet  to  the  saddle-bow, 
and  then  impatiently  snatchinga spear  from  a  falling  horseman, 
he  buried  it  at  the  prince.  The  weapon  passed  through  his 
riuield  as  if  it  had  been  a  parchment  covering,  penetrated  the 
corselet,  and  sunk  deep  into  his  breast  Alderic  fell,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  changed." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  for  not  even 
the  joy  of  their  meeting  could  prevent  them  from  Reeling  sad* 
ness  when  they  thou^t  of  the  tallen  fortunes  of  their  country. 
At  leni^  Rosamond,  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  warrior  from  its 
paiDfulreveries,  remarked,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  ^  It  is  iu> 
mored  that  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  has  betrothed  his  daugh- 
ter to  this  Langobard  warrior." 

**  It  is  true,  and  the  alliance  bodes  no  good  to  the  Gepidae, 
should  Alboin  deem  his  past  success  insufficient,  or  the  domin- 
ions of  his  father  too  narrow.  However,  my  Rosamond,"  added 
the  chieftain,  looking  into  her  face  with  a  smile,  **  we  should  re- 
member that  marriage  contracts  amon^  princes  are  not  the  un- 
altered decrees  of  Rhadamanthus :  Alboin  may  never  wed  the 
fair  Clotilda." 

"Nay,  nay,  Helmichis,"  said  the  princess  gaily,  although  a 
bhish  mantled  her  cheek,  ^  a  warrior  like  you  must  not  doubt 
the  faith  of  a  maiden,  or  the  word  of  a  royal  father." 

**  Heaven  forbid  it,  dearest ;  but  this  Alboin  is  not  formed  to 
love ;  his  rude  spirit  can  never  be  soothed  to  an  emotion  so 
gentle  and  kind.  His  very  caresses  will  be  like  the  rough  em- 
brace of  a  northern  bear." 

"  Have  they  ever  met  7"  asked  Rosamond. 

"  Never "  said  her  lover ;  •*  but  it  was  the  intention  of  Au- 
doin,  before  this  contest,  to  send  this  son  of  his  to  the  court  of 
Clovis,  to  take  home  his  bride,  and  should  Alboin  find  time  for 
gentle  occupation,  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  their^sUi- 
ance.  But  see,  they  have  already  gained  the  palace,  and  now 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  a  more  melancholy  task,  the  fu- 
neral rites  of  the  noble  Alderic." 

There  was  rejoicing  in  the  halls  of  Audoin.  The  city  of 
Bregents  was  filled  with  dad  multitudes,  for  the  warriors  of  the 
Langobards  had  returned  from  the  field  of  Asfeld  with  the  spoil 
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of  the  vanqakbed  Gepidae.  In  their  demonstratioiw  of  joy 
there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  with  Barbaric  man- 
ners. The  religion  of  the  cross  was  not  unknown  to  them,  but 
it  had  but  partially  pervaded  the  State,  and  but  too  frequently 
had  rather  changed  their  rites  of  worship,  than  exercised  any 
potent  influence  over  their  habits  and  lives.  Audoin  himself 
and  his  warlike  son,  like  many  of  the  western  chiefs,  were  Ari- 
ans  in  faith,  but  lacked  the  zeal  which  marked  many  of  the 
more  polished  heretics  of  the  East ;  for  in  the  same  city,  the 
Catholics  were  permitted  to  pray  for  the  conversicm  of  their 
monarch,  while  the  stubborn  idolators,  who  adhered  to  their  fa^ 
thers'  faith,  sacrificed  a  «>at,  and,  in  their  more  secret  rites,  a 
captive,  to  their  bloody  deities.  This  strange  disparity  of  faith 
was  evident  on  this  day.  Here  might  be  seen  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, with  the  uncouth  figure  of  some  heathen  god  borne  in 
advance,  while  the  priests  dragged  on  toward  the  altar  the  un- 
willing victim,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  the  thronging  mul- 
titude shouted  to  the  praise  of  the  victor  deity.  In  anotiier 
avenue  were  numbers  of  Christians,  crowding  to  the  place  of 
worship,  to  ofier  up  thanksgivings  to  the  everlasting  Gk>d  c^ 
battles.  With  the  nreedom  which  always  marked  the  manners 
of  the  German  tribes,  the  women  mingled  with  the  men  on  this 
public  occasion,  and  even  assisted  in  the  sacrificial  rites,  and 
the  children,  with  all  the  ardor  of  embryo  warriors,  joined  in 
the  festivities,  and  the  name  of  Alboin  was  upon  the  lips  of  tett 
thousand,  eager  to  emulate  the  daring  and  to  share  the  triumphs 
of  the  young  warrior. 

Within  the  palace  o£  Audoin  were  his  assembled  chieftains. 
Around  the  festive  board  sat  the  mighty  warriors  who,  a  few 
years  after,  under  the  conduct  of  his  bold  son,  poured  desola- 
tion upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  founded  an  empire  more  en- 
during than  the  conquests  of  Attila  or  the  kingdom  of  Alaric. 
But  Alboin  was  not  among  the  warriors  who  quaffed  wine  at 
the  feast  of  victory,  for  it  was  a  custom  sflbred  among  the  Lan- 

fobards,  that  the  son  of  a  king  should  not  sit  at  the  table  with 
is  father,  until  he  had  been  arrayed  in  armor  given  him  by  a 
forei^  monarch ;  and  Alboin  had  not  been  thus  arrayed.  As 
the  feast  went  on,  and  the  hearts  of  the  warriors  were  filled 
with  wine,  a  loud  shout  from  the  multitude  without  was  heard : 
**  Alboin  comes — make  way  for  Alboin — ^he  comes  to  the  feast 
of  victory — make  way  for  Alboin  !" 

The  chieftains  within,  when  they  heard  this  shout,  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  forgetful  of  their  ancestral  custom*  reiterated  the 
cry,  **  Room  for  Alboin — room — who  should  sit  at  the  feast  but 
he  who  won  the  battle  P  Audoin  also  started  firom  his  seat, 
and  grasping  the  ponderous  sword  which  lay  naked  on  the  tal:4e 
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before  him,  in  tones  of  thunder  bade  them  be  siieat.  **  Chief* 
tains,  do  you  forget  the  sacred  laws  of  your  ancestors  ?  So 
does  not  your  king  1  Never  shall  the  son  of  Audoin  trample 
on  his  monarch's  mandatey  or  violate  the  sacred  usages  of  his 
fathers." 

At  this  moment  Alboin  entered.  His  head  was  bare,  but 
otherwise  he  was  clothed  in  the  armor  he  had  worn  upon  the 
field  of  Asfeld.  He  was  but  little  past  the  age  of  manhood,  yet 
his  8lM>ulders  towered  above  the  beads  of  all  in  that  hall.  His 
huge  frame  was  compact,  and  his  sinews  firmly  knit,  and  his 
whole  appearance  gave  evidence  of  that  union  of  activity  and 
vast  strenffth,  which,  scarcely  less  than  his  abilities  and  restless 
ambition,  m  after  days  made  the  name  of  Alboin  a  terror  to  the 
armies  of  Rome.  There  was  a  rude  and  manly  beauty  in  his 
features,  but  the  heavy  brow  which  hung  over  his  large  and 
flashing  eve,  and  his  mouth  ever  compressed,  gave  an  expres- 
sion too  decided  and  stem  to  be  called  pleasing.  You  would 
have  judged  him  generous  and  noble  in  bis  calmer  moods,  but 
you  would  sooner  have  met  a  chafed  lion  than  have  crossed  the 
youthful  warrior  in  a  moment  of  wrath.  As  he  entered,  loud 
acclamations  greeted  him,  but  without  returning  them  he  strode 
midway  through  the  hall,  until  he  stood  before  his  father,  and, 
ffiancing  fiercely  round  him,  exclaimed,  *^  How  long  shall  Alboin 
be  debarred  from  the  feasts  of  men  ?  Must  Uie  slayer  of  Al- 
deric  drink  with  women  and  boys,  while  the  hall  of  his  father 
resounds  with  the  wassail  song  of  rejoicing  chieftains  T 

A  confused  murmur  went  round  the  circle,  but  the  monarch 
sternly  answered,  ^  The  son  of  Audoin  must  remember  that  his 
father  is  monarch  here,  and  that  this  banquet  hall  is  the  hall  of 
his  king.  Shall  Alboin,  because  his  lance  has  sained  a  battle, 
trample  on  the  wise  customs  of  his  fathers  ?  Is  he  unwilling  to 
obey  them,  or  dares  he  not  incur  the  danger  which  may  attend 
compliance  with  them  ?" 

The  bright  eye  of  the  voung  chieftain  flashed  at  this  imputa- 
tion on  his  courage,  but  the  words  of  the  king  had  recalled  him 
to  himself,  and  Alboin  remembered  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  his  father.  Mastering  the  passions  which  swayed  him,  he 
said,  **  I  came  not  here  to  join  in  the  feast    But  let  the  king 

S've  me  forty  warriors,  and  I  will  win  my  armor  even  from  the 
Jls  of  Turisund.     The  father  of  Alderic  shall  array  me  in  the 
arms  of  his  son.** 

^Nay,  Alboin,"  said  the  king,  in  milder  tones,  for  he  still 
loved  his  daring  and  impetuous  son,  **  thou  canst  go  to  the 
court  of  the  Franks,  and  Clovis  will  receive  thee  as  his  son, 
and  thou  shalt  bring  back  to  Bregents  thy  affianced  bride.  Tu- 
risund is  grieved  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  his  halls  will  be  no 
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safe  place  for  thee.  In  a  moment  of  wrath,  Cunimund  might 
avenge  upon  thee  the  death  of  Alderic.  To-morrow  thou  shalt 
depart''  A  slight  smile  played  upon  the  face  of  Alboin,  but 
his  bold  purpose  was  unchanged.  He  made  no  reply,  but  turn- 
ing from  his  father,  left  the  hall.  Tau. 

[to  be  COlTTXlfUBD.] 


POETRY  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Liter ATUBB,  says  Macauley,  is  progressive  in  its  character. 
In  its  origin  poetic,  it  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  philoso- 
phic in  its  progress  to  perfection.  Nations  first  create,  then 
analyze,  then  abstract  roetry,  considered  as  an  art  of  imita- 
tion, is  the  oflfspring  of  a  rude  age — philosophy,  the  product  of  a 
civilized  period.  §uch,  in  substance,  is  the  language  of  a  wri- 
ter, whose  authority,  on  most  points  of  literary  criticism,  may 
not  be  questioned,  and  who  has  his  admirers  in  the  literary 
world,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  first  view,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion were  in  the  main  correct.  If  we  examine  attentively  the 
history  of  all  past  nations,  we  shall  find  their  early  literature  to 
be,  in  general,  poetic  in  its  character.  Songs  and  ballads,  de- 
rived from  traditionary  legend,  or  entwined  with  the  national 
faith,  form,  for  the  most  part,  the  early  literature  of  every  na- 
tion— the  first  breathings  of  the  national  spirit  The  Grecian 
Muse  lisped  her  first  accents  through  the  lips  of  Homer,  and 
poured  forth  the  breathing  of  her  soul,  in  strains  of  wild,  yet 
thrilling  harmony.  Sappno  sang  in  lyric  verse ;  in  lyric  verse 
Orpheus  sought  to  woo  back  from  the  shades  his  lost  Eurydice, 
and  the  "  Dircean  Swan**  ravished  virith  untaught  melody.  Sap- 
pho !  hers  was  indeed  a  melancholy  history !    'Twas 

"  On  that  night  of  stonny  water, 

When  Love  who  sent  foi^t  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter  ;*' 

and  Sappho,  like  her  of  "  Abydos,"  died  of  a  broken  heart  Bal- 
lad poetry  was  the  first  literature  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
languishing  airs  of  Provence  gave  birth  to  the  Troubadour  Min- 
strels, so  renowned  in  the  history  of  those  times,  who  sang,  with 
"Chaucer's  Knight,"  of 

**  Trouthe-^fredom  and  curtesie." 

The  literature  of  the  Langue  D'Oc  (the  language  of  the  south 
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of  France)  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  tbe  Langne  IXQir, 
(the  language  of  the  north  of  France ;)  the  one  embomed  in  the 
Chanzos  and  Sirventes,  the  other  in  the  Fabliaux  and  Mysteries 
of  that  period  ;  yet  the  soul  of  both  was  poetry.  The  literature 
of  Nortnem  Europe,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  Poems  of  Ossiaa 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  Romances  of  Merlin  and  Arthur, 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  productions  of  Caed- 
mon  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  present  instances  still  more  striJdng  of 
the  poetic  tendency  of  a  nation's  early  literature.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  however — ^facts  wmch  at  first  sight  indeed 
api)ear  to  confirm  strongly  the  theory  above  mentioned — there 
are  other  circumstances,  not  less  important  in  their  bearing  on 
the  subject  before  us,  which  demand  a  separate  consideration. 

**  That  literature,"  says  M.  De  Sismondi,  speaking  of  the  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  "  which,  notwithstanding  its  crowd  of  numerous 
and  agreeable  performances,  has  not  produced  a  single  master- 
piece— a  single  work  of  genius  destined  to  immort^ity,  is  \^ 
more  worthy  of  remark,  as  being  entirely  the  ofispring  of  the 
age,  and  not  the  product  of  individual  mind."  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  come,  viz.  the  distinction  to 
be  made  between  that  poetry  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  age^ 
and  that  which  is  the  product  of  iruUvidual  mind.  The  former 
is  fickle  and  transitory — ^the  latter  stable  and  permanent  The 
language  of  the  Provencals  was  at  one  time  the  language  of  the 
most  refined  courts  of  Europe,  their  literature^the  most  brill- 
iant in  the  history  of  the  human  mind — extraordinary,  whether 
we  consider  its  nature  or  its  progress.  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  Amaud  De  Marveil,  cmd  some  others  of  inferior  note, 
how  few  of  their  productions,  comparatively,  have  come  down 
to  us  I  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Provencal  poetry  was  en- 
tirely the  offspring  of  the  age,  and  as  such,  perished  with  the 
affe  thatj?ave  it  birth.  And  now,  amid  his  native  vales,  the  harp 
of  the  Troubadour  has  long  since  been  silent,  and  its  strains 
wake  no  more  the  mute  echoes  of  his  clime. 

As  respects  the  question  whether  poetry  be  the  ofibpring  of  a 
rude  or  civilized  age,  there  are  doubtless  many  points  to  to  con- 
sidered, before  deciding  definitely  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
proposition.  For,  beside  the  fact  that  poetry  itself  is  an  inde- 
finable element,  there  is  doubtless  what  may  be  called  a  spuri- 
ous as  well  as  genuine  poetry.  Every  coin  has  its  counterfeit, 
and  poetry,  like  all  things  else,  has  its  base  imitation.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  wife  a  nation's  early  literature.  We  may 
liken  the  first  efforts  of  a  nation's  mind  to  that  of  a  first  waking 
firom  sleep — ^the  intellect  is  in  a  sort  of  hallucination,  the  senses 
are  confused,  and  the  images  which  first  present  themselves  to 
view  have  an  irregular  and  distorted  appearance ;  objects  of  real 
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interest  aie  dwarifed  into  msigiuficaQce,  while  those  of  oonv" 
paratively  little  moment  aasume,  for  the  time  being,  an  extraor- 
dinary importance.  Productions,  therefore,  put  forth  under  such 
circumstances,  like  the  offipring  of  weak  parents,  must  partake  in 
a  measure  of  the  weakness  of  their  origm,  stinted  both  in  their 
development  and  growth.  And  it  is  not  till  after,  by  a  lon^ 
process  of  mental  training  and  discipline,  a  nation  has  arrived 
to  a  degree  of  maturity,  Uiat  it  puts  forth  genuine  and  healthy 
productions,  characterized  by  solidity  and  permanence.  Taking 
into  consideration,  therefore,  the  laws  of  tlie  mental  constitution 
itself,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  ephemeral  character  of  pro- 
ductions thus  ori^nated ;  nay  more,  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  should  have  existed  at  all,  or  that  existing,  they  should 
have  reached  their  actual  duration. 

The  influence  of  aiUiquity  upon  objects  of  the  past,  is  an  ob- 
servation familiar  to  all.  Applied  to  the  literature  of  a  nation, 
it  has  a  peculiar  significance.  There  is  that  in  the  view  we 
take  of  the  early  literature  of  every  nation,  which  tends  to  in^ 
vest  its  productions  with  a  charm  of  unreal  splendor  and  inter- 
est We  look  at  them,  not  as  the  productions  of  the  present, 
but  as  the  monuments  of  a  past  age,  and  to  our  eyes  they  pos- 
sess a  solemn,  nay  even  a  religious  reverence.  Like  objects 
seen  through  the  stained  windows  of  some  old  Gothic  cathedral, 
a  dim,  rehgious  light  hallows  the  aspect  of  all  things  around. 
The  few  snatches  of  poetical  composition  which  actually  come 
down  to  us,  we  readily  imagine  to  be  fragments  of  some  loftier 
production,  and  like  the  geologist,  who  attempts  from  the  tooth 
of  some  fossil  animal  to  form  anew  the  leviathan  of  an  antedi- 
luvian deep,  so  also  from  these  specimens  of  fragmentary  lore, 
do  we  endeavor  to  reconstruct  the  literature  of  a  primeval  ajge. 
Thus,  deceiving  and  deceived  by  turns,  we  come  to  admire  what 
is  ancient  and  venerable,  simply  because  it  is  old,  and  cheat  our- 
selves into  a  momentary  delusion,  rather  than  awake  to  the  mor- 
tifying fact  of  our  self-ignorance  and  inexperience. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  none  perhaps  has 
been  the  theme  of  more  observation  and  remark,  than  the  insti- 
tution of  Chivalry.  The  tales  and  romances  in  particular,  con- 
nected vnth  that  period,  the  legends  of  knight  errant  and  enchant- 
ed castles,  of  jousts  and  tournaments  performed  on  the  field  of 
valor,  or  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  some  patron  saint,  possess 
in  our  minds,  even  now,  a  distinct  and  vivid  reality.  We  almost 
imagine  ourselves  moving  spectators  in  the  scene,  and  form  one 
of  the  gay  assemblage  at  the  lists  of  Prince  John,  or  the  famous 
"  Passage  of  Arms."  Yet,  as  a  writer  well  observes,  **  it  has 
not  been  in  general  remarked,  how  far  chivalry  was  an  ideal 
institution."    We  survey  in  general  the  annals  of  the  age— the 
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recorded  history  of  that  period — and  find  nothing  but  a  series 
of  violence  and  oppression — ^the  triumphs  of  man  over  his  fel- 
k>w*man— K>f  brute  force  over  reason.  Those  soft  amenities, 
those  bland  courtesies  of  civiUzed  life,  vriuch  figure  so  lareely 
in  the  pa^es  of  the  romancer  and  novelist,  disappear,  and  in 
their  stead  is  left  nought  but  a  dreary  waste  of  existence.  Bven 
woman,  lovely  woman,  raised  even  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  by 
the  institution  of  chivalry,  loses  her  false  splendor,  and  becomes 
a  mortal  creation — a  thing  of  smiles  and  tears, 

"  A  shadow  fleeting  with  the  breath, 
A  traveler  betwixt  life  and  death," 

a  beautiful  yet  false  deceiver  I  The  forms  of  a  Flora  Mac  Ivor, 
with  her  lofty  spirit — of  a  Rebecca,  succoring  the  wounded 
knight  of  Ivanhoe,  and  a  Lucy  Ashton,  **  lone  sitting  by  the 
shores  of  old  romance,"  flit  by  us  only  in  dreams  !  And  it  is 
only  when  turning  from  the  world  without,  to  the  world  within 
— ^irom  the  page  of  the  historian  to  that  of  the  novelist,  that  we 
understand  the  true  secret  of  the  spell — ^the  magic  of  that  influ- 
ence which  could  convert  a  windmill  into  a  giant  in  armor,  and 
a  country  wench  into  a  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 

As  with  the  institution,  so  with  the  literature  of  chivalry.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  fictitious  and  unreal — a  frail  superstruc- 
ture based  on  a  weak  foundation.  It  described  events  that 
never  took  place — ^personages  that  never  were  seen,  save  in  the 
heated  brain  of  some  disordered  imagination.  Borrowing  its 
imasery  chiefly  from  the  oriental  literature,  the  Castilian  was 
grafted  on  the  Arabic,  and  imagination  supplied  the  place  of 
real  existence.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  poetry  of 
chivalry.  The  eastern  world  was  peopled  with  beings  of  the 
imagination — ^fairies,  like  Shakspeare's  Queen  Mab, 

"  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  ;*' 

Peris,  who  saw  their  faces  reflected  in  every  stream,  and  Gienii, 
who  presided  over  human  destiny — the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death.    These,  revived  in  the  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  to- 

S ether  with  some  vague  notions  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  my- 
lology,  constituted  the  essence  of  the  poetry  of  chivalry.  We 
say  the  poetry  of  chivalry.  This  is  indeed  true  ;  but  it  is  rather 
exemplified  in  the  romances  of  that  period,  for  the  versification  of 
those  times  could  hardly  be  called  poetry.  Hence  arose  that  con- 
fusion of  dates  and  personages,  of  times  and  circumstances,  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  that  age ;  added  to  this,  the  repre- 
sentation of  foreign  manners  in  the  national  costume — an  effect 
always  grotesque  in  the  extreme.     In  short,  the  prose,  like  the 
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poetry  of  chivalry,  was  a  meagre  production — ^the  ofipring  at 
best  of  a  half-civilized  period.  To^  attempt  to  find  here,  in  the 
poetry  of  the  a^e,  any  thing  like  the  real  life  of  that  period, 
'would  be  absurd,  since  real  life  was  supposed  to  contain  no- 
thing elevated  enough  for  the  domain  oi  poetry. 

Thus  much  for  the  literature  of  chivalry,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, not  so  much  from  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  but  as 
tending  to  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  point  in  view.  It  is  the 
fair  sample  of  a  literature  which  is  entirely  the  offspring  of  the 
ase,  and  which,  thus  based  on  a  weak  foundation,  has  nothing 
of  substantial  importance  in  its  material.  As  far  as  poetry  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  poetry  of  an  age  which  is 
nothing  but  the  offspring  of  circumstance.  The  very  fact  even 
that  it  does  not  accurately  portray  the  character  of  the  age  itself, 
is  only  evidence  of  its  entire  impotence,  and  inability  to  fulfill 
the  genuine  purposes  of  poetry.  Such  must  ever  be  the  case, 
when  shadows  are  mistaken  for  substance,  and  the  dim  light  of 
antiquity  serves  only  to  heighten  the  confusion,  and  render  fan- 
cy, fact,  and  illusion,  reality. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  that  poetry  which  is  the  offspring 
of  the  age ;  but  there  is  another  species  of  poetry  still  higher 
than  the  former,  viz.  that  poetry  which  is  not  so  much  the  off- 
spring of  the  age,  as  the  prodicct  of  individual  mind.  This  is 
genuine  poetry — the  true  mens  divinior — the  inspiration  of  the 
ffifted  of  every  age  and  clime.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  age, 
lor  it  was  bom  before  the  ages  had  an  existence.  It  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  individuals  who,  appearing 
at  different  ages  of  the  world,  have  always  stood  fortn  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  in  which  they  have  originated.  Appea^g 
now  in  solitary  intervals,  anon  congregated  together  in  brigm 
clustering  orbs,  they  have  flashed  across  the  literair  horizon 
with  meteor  glare ;  or  like  that  star  seen  by  him  of  old  **  by 
Pharos*  rocky  steep,**  have  emitted  a  chastened  and  subdued 
splendor,  burning  on  from  age  to  age  with  unextinguishable 
luster !  Few  indeed  they  are — ^fewer,  perhaps,  than  most  men 
imagine — yet  are  they  on  this  account  the  choicer  specimens  of 
humanity — ^the  nobler  triumphs  of  her  power.  Burns  at  the 
idoughshare,  Ramsay  on  the  Scotch  hill-side,  Tasso  in  a  mad- 
house, and  Chatterton  in  his  lodgings  at  London,  are  so  many 
instances  of  the  power  of  genius,  the  true  inspiration  of  the 
bard.     Bums  I  but  in  the  language  of  Halleck — 

**  Wild  Rose  of  AUoway !  my  thanks. 
Thou  mind'st  me  of  that  autumn  noon. 
When  first  I  stood  upon  the  *  banks 
And  braes  of  bonnie  Doon.' " 
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A  perilotts  gift  mdeed  is  that  of  genius,  and  the  poet  endowed 
witn  that  transcendent  attribute^  possesses  an  uniyersality  of 
character,  a  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  were  cheaply 
purchased  at  the  price  of  an  earthly  immortality. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  manner  in  which  we  speak 
of  the  age.  As  in  a  landscape,  some  objects  present  themselves 
to  view  more  prominently  than  others,  so  also  in  surveying  the 
history  of  an  age  or  nation,  the  character  of  its  great  men  par- 
ticularly stands  out  to  view  in  the  most  bold  relieif.  Indeed,  so 
.  far  is  this  the  case,  that,  dazzled  by  the  superior  luster  of  these 
great  minds,  we  leave  entirely  out  of  view  the  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  which  lies  behind,  and  pronounce  the  age 
learned  or  illiterate,  according  as  the  former  are  more  or  less 
conspicuous  in  its  history.  Other  poets  doubtless  existed  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  but  **  Unicus  illi  Homerus^  uni- 
cus  PlatOy  unicus  Demosthenes.**  Other  bards  doubtless  appear- 
ed in  the  a^e  of  Virgil ;  but  the  Iliad  alone  has  come  down  to 
us,  stami)ed  with  the  impress  of  immortality.  And  there  is  no 
thought,  perhaps,  more  fitted  to  ennoble  our  conceptions  of  cen- 
ius,  than  this — the  power  which  it  has  over  the  destinies  of  the 
age,  to  mould  it  at  its  will.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  mind  alone 
to  sway  the  operations  of  matter;  and  such  is  the  high  prerog- 
ative of  genius  to  render  immortal  the  ace  which  has  product 
it,  and  to  stamp  its  own  impress  on  the  character  of  all  succeed- 
ing time.  Such  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
whose  literature  has  been  the  model  of  every  succeeding  age, 
and  whose  mortal  hath  even  now  put  on  immortality. 

Poetry,  then,  considered  in  this  light,  is  not  necessarily  the  oflF- 
sp5pg  of  a  rude  or  civilized  age.  It  may  exist  in  both  or  neither. 
The  only  condition  essential  to  its  purity  is,  that  it  be  genuine 
poetrv.  If,  however,  any  exception  may  be  made  to  this  rule,  it 
is  rather  in  favor  of  poetry  as  connected  with  a  civilized  age.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  great  want  of  poetry  in  the 
rude  ages  of  the  world,  was  the  absence  of  material.  It  was  as 
if  a  painter  should  undertake  to  draw  a  landscape  without  the 
requisite  colors ;  whatever  might  be  the  perfection  of  the  design 
in  the  artist's  eye,  yet  the  want  of  the  proper  material  presents 
an  insuperable  Darrier  to  its  execution.  In  proportion,  howev- 
er, as  the  world  advances  in  civilization,  the  materials  for  poetry 
become  more  abundant,  the  constant  shifting  of  society  furnish- 
es new  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  poetry  itself  assumes  a  higher 
aspect  in  the  scale  of  national  advancement  The  world  of 
sense  is  for  a  while  shut  out  from  the  mind,  and  the  world  of 
sight  revealed  to  its  comprehension.  Those  objects  of  external 
nature,  which  alone  furnished  poetic  ideas  in  the  world's  infancy, 
are  withdrawn  for  objects  of  a  purer,  nobler  faith,  the  origin  and 
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destiny  of  the  mind  itselfl  Nor  are  the  subjects  of  cant^mpla- 
tion  less  interesting.  The  highest  effort  of  the  tragic  poet  is  to 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  emotions  similar  to  those 
which  pervade  his  own  breast.  '  The  exclamation  of  Macbeth, 

"  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  goiy  locks  at  me,** 

must  always  startle  the  reader  with  its  terrific  meaning,  for  it 
is  a  representation  of  a  common  feeling  of  humanity.  When* 
therefore,  poetry  can  aspire  to  portray  scenes  so  interesting  as 
these,  the  actions  of  real  life,  why  should  it  busy  itself  with  the 
contemplation  of  objects,  possessing  no  other  merit  than  that 
they  tickle  the  fancy  or  please  the  sense  ?  Why  regret  that  the 
days  of  its  childhood  are  past — that  the  rainbow  which  once 
possessed  to  its  mind  an  extraordinary  delight,  should  lose  its 
power  to  charm — ^that  science  should  unweave  the  web  of  ima- 
gination, when  there  is  a  poetry  deeper,  more  mysterious  far— 
the  poetry  of  the  human  heart  i  And  as  in  civiUzed  life  these 
changes  and  revolutions  in  society  become  more,  frequent,  hu- 
man nature  assumes  newer  and  more  varied  aspects,  why  sigh 
for  the  times  that  are  past — **  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne  ?"  No  I 
the  progress  of  poetry  is  identical  with  the  progress  of  society : 
its  subjects  can  never  be  exhausted,  for  they  are  innumerable  as 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  men — boundless  as  the  range  of  the 
human  mind ! 

But  is  it  true  that  external  nature  has  less  influence  over  the 
poetry  of  a  civilized,  than  an  unlettered  age  ?  Nature,  as  we  are 
told,  changes  not  from  age  to  age,  but  as  the  seasons  themselves 
change,  in  their  eternal  round.  On  her  mountains  and  valleys, 
on  her  streamlets  and  rills,  is  inscribed  in  unfading  characters, 
"  Esto  perpetua'*  The  same  breeze  which  wafted  its  perfume  . 
over  the  oower  of  Edenj^  or  blowed  chill  on  the  form  of  the 
Chaldean  astrologer,  still  plays  amid  the  foliage  of  our  autum- 
nal forests,  or  sighs  in  the  accents  of  the  winter's  dirge.  The 
Evening  Wind !    But  to  borrow  from  our  own  Bryant : 

'<  Go,  but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 

Which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  shall  restore. 
With  sounds  and  scents  firom  all  their  mighty  range. 

Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more. 
Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 

Shall  tell  the  homesick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 
And  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream." 

To  the  poet  especially — ^the  being  whose  soul  is  formed  for  con- 
templation—objects of  external  nature  such  as  these,  must  ever 
minister  new  and  ever  increasing  delight.  And  as,  age  after  age, 
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the  same  forms  reciur  to  bis  view,  they  shaU  lose  nothing  of 
their  freshness ;  nay,  by  **  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream,  he 
shall  murmur  back 

*'  A  mnnc  sweeter  tban  their  own.** 

To  conclude:  the  comparison  has  often  been  made  be- 
tween the  hecUhen  mythology  and  the  Christian  religianj  as 
affording  material  for  poetry.  The  peculiar  tinge  of  imagina- 
tion which  characterized  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the 
character  of  the  beings  who  were  the  objects  of  its  belief,  and 
above  all,  the  sublime  imagery  afforded  by  its  representations, 
have  been  supposed  to  furnish  a  wider  scope  than  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity,  for  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the  bard. 
The  Grecian  mythology,  in  particular,  was  a  world  in  itself; 
the  beings  which  it  recognized  were  ideal  objects  of  worship — 
supernatural  forms  of  existence.  Fawns  and  dryads  inhabited 
every  wood ;  naiads  and  nymphs  dwelt  in  every  stream.  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  heathen  mythology  afforded  a  freer  scope  to  the  poet,  than 
the  Christianity  of  the  present  day.  If  we  compare  the  charac- 
ter of  their  divinities  especially,  we  can  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  amazing  difference  between  them,  considered  simply  as  ob- 
jects of  the  imagination.  The  Love  of  the  modems  is  quite  as 
poetical  a  being  as  the  Cupid  of  the  ancients,  and  the  fable  of 
Venus  springing  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  has  its  parallel  in  the 
moon-struck  vagaries  of  the  modem  transcendental  philosopher. 
The  Jupiter  of  the  ancients  is  not  a  more  mysterious  being  than 
the  God  of  the  Christian,  or  the  hill  of  Pamassus,  a  sublimer  ob- 
ject than  the  Mount  of  Calvary.  Nay,  if  the  heathen  poet  failed 
in  his  sublimest  efforts  to  paint  the  **  father  of  gods  and  men," 
what  language  shall  be  able  adequately  to  set  forth  the  per- 
fections of  Him,  whom  the  heaven  o([  heavens  cannot  contain  t 
Let  not  poetry,  then,  or  religion,  despair,  while  such  objects  are 
presented  to  their  contemplation. 


THE  VINE-MAIO'LED  TREE. 

Ov  the  hill-side  it  stood,  which  arose  from  the  stream 
By  whose  flowery  banks  I  once  sported  in  glee, 

While  the  nectarine  fruit,  such  as  fancy  might  dream. 
Filled  with  grateful  alliuemenU,  the  vine-mantled  tree. 

On  that  hiU-«ide,  all  lonely  and  sad  once  it  grew, 
And  no  fostering  band  could  make  dark  sorrow  flee. 

Its  young  foliage  drooped,  and  it  wept  in  the  dew. 
As  all  robeless  it  stood :  twas  no  vine-mantled  tree. 
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It  was  tpriog ;  and  the  bndt  promised  treaanres  of  fruit, 
And  the  vefdnre  unbound  appeared  wanton  and  free. 

When  the  ^enn  of  a  vine,  coyly  sprang  by  the  root 
Of  the  shrub  which  now  blossoms,  a  vine*m8ntled  tree. 

Twas  the  oflspring  of  nature  ;  'twas  cherished  with  care. 

Like  the  image  of  one  far  away  on  the  sea ; 
And  the  sc3rthe  of  ihe  mower  was  bidden  beware. 

Lest  it  wither  the  wreath  of  the  vine-mantled  tree. 

And  the  tendrils  entwining  embraced  the  glad  boughs ; 

And,  as  hearts  blind  in  love  that  in  feelings  agree. 
While  a  kiss  sets  the  seal  on  the  softly  breathed  vows. 

So  they  firmly  were  wed  in  the  vine-mantled  tree. 

And  when  now  laughing  childhood  in  memory  plays. 

Though  away,  my  thoughts  linger  with  pleasure  round  thee  ; 

And  again  I'm  traDsported  to  those  happy  days 

Which  thy  beauties  enlivened,  sweet  vine-mantled  tree. 


THE   SERENADE. 

[OONTIKUXD.] 


Precisely  as  the  City  Hall  clock  told  the  hour  of  eleven,  I  left 
the  theater  and  wendea  on  my  way  towards  Palmo's,  intending 
to  spend  a  few  moments  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  smoke  a 
cigar,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  serenade,  as  I  did 
not  expect  my  friends  would  join  me  until  the  appointed  hour. 
Arriving,  I  observed  a  carriage  before  the  door,  and  on  entering 
was  disappointed  in  perceiving  that  they  had  anticipated  me ; 
and  were  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation,  the  nature  of 
which  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  divine,  from  the  contrary  ex- 
pressions on  the  countenances  of  my  two  friends.  Wilson's 
wore  that  of  earnest  persuasion,  mingled  with  an  indescribable 
serio-comico  eagerness,  whDst  Wyckoff  appeared  in  doubt  and 
perplexity,  and  was  evidently  endeavoring  to  overcome  some 
proposition  made  by  the  former.  He  certainly  seemed  to  be 
more  abashed,  and  to  have  more  of  the  regular  "  set  down"  air, 
than  I  had  ever  before  observed  him  to  wear.  I  approached 
sufficiently  near,  before  being  observed,  to  hear  Tom  s  closing 
reply  to  something  the  other  had  been  urging. 

^*  I  must  agree  to  it,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  **  if  you  insist  upon 
it ;  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  It's  altogether 
without  a  precedent     You  must  agree  to  keep  silence  respect- 
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ing  it,  for  if  it  should  *  get  out/  you  know,  it  might  injure  my 
reputation  with  the  ladies,  and  that  would  be  deplorable,  very  P* 

^  Hang  your  influence,  I  say.  I  wish  to  gracious  it  would 
injure  their  influence  with  you.  If  it  would,  I  would  hire  a 
bellman  to-morrow,  to  cry  it  all  over  town.  Why,  it  would 
save  you  from  ruin,  my  dear  fellow,  and  that  would  be  some- 
thing worth  trying  for,  even  at  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  your 
firiendship.  But  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  be  mum.  I  wish 
Henry  would  come,  so  we  might  be  off  on  this  ridiculous  aflSiir. 
I  rather  suspect  it  would  create  quite  a  sensation  in  my  circle 
of  female  acquaintance,  should  they  learn  that  I  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  serenade.  Bah !  the  very  name  sticks  in  my  throat, 
like  a  cayenne  lozenge.  I  wouldn't  have  been  dragged  into  it 
now,  but  for  your  confounded  palaver  about  friendship,  'in- 
finite obligations,'  etc.  It's  always  the  way.  I  am  always  se- 
lected for  the  victim,  when  any  sacrifice  is  to  take  place.  I 
really  believe  that  I  shall  eventually  perish  in  the  service  of  my 
friends.    Oh,  dear  T 

With  this  pathetic  sentence, the  truth  of  which  was  sadly  belied 
by  the  jovial  expression  of  countenance  he  put  on,  he  looked 
towards  me,  whom  instantly  recognizing,  with  a  shout  o( 
**  Hallo !  here  we  are,  now  for  fiin,"  gave  me  somewhat  of  a 
boisterous  welcome.  Wyckoff,  with  a  manner  considerably  em- 
barrassed, advanced  towards  me,  and  whilst  he  was  profuse  in 
his  thanks  for  my  willingness  to  accompany  him,  chancing  to 
cast  my  eye  over  his  shoulder,  I  observed  Wilson  making  a 
series  of  the  most  ridiculous  gestures,  and  wearing  a  phiz,  at 
the  sight  of  which,  it  required  all  the  exertion  of  which  I  was 
master,  to  refrain  from  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  He  sat  leaning  over  his  chair,  at  an  angle  of  some 
forty-five  degrees,  with  the  thumb  of  his  dexter  hand  on  nose, 
the  fingers  of  the  said  hand  describlhg  imaginary  segments  of 
circles  in  the  air,  while  his  face,  swollen  to  the  dimensions  of 
an  ordinary  sized  pumpkin,  in  his  violent  efforts  to  suppress  his 
rising  merriment,  in  color  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
boiled  lobster.  By  a  reciprocal  wink,  giving  each  other  to 
understand  that  there  was  a  mutual  comprehension  of  tlje  other's 
meaning,  and  succeeding  in  our  efforts  to  repress  the  out-break- 
ing of  our  mirth,  we  sat  down  to  a  cup  of  coffee  around,  which, 
having  despatched,  while  Tom  was  •*  paying  the  shot,"  Bob  and 
myself  sallied  forth  to  the  carriage,  where  we  were  shortly  re- 
joined by  the  former. 

It  was  now  about  twelve  o'clock,  at  that  dread  hour  when 
old  King  Hal  foolishly  supposed  half  the  world  to  be  buried  in 
slumber,  or  else  habits  and  customs,  with  respect  to  sleep,  have 
undergone  an  entire  revolution  since  his  day.     But  this  is  a  di- 
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gression.  I  hfid  not  failed  to  obaerve,  that  Wilson,  during  the 
whole  time  I  had  been  with  him,  had  been  more  than  usually 
merry,  and  looked  more  than  usually  mischievous,  and  from 
this  was  led  to  conjecture,  that  he  had  concocted  some  scheme 
of  mischief,  and  was  even  now  chuckling  with  himself,  over  its 
anticipated  success.  How  true  was  my  conjecture,  I  leave  to 
the  reader  to  decide,  from  what  follows. 

Emerging  into  the  street,  Tom  advancing  to  the  open  door 
of  the  carriage,  beckoned  to  me  to  enter,  which  I  accordmgly  did, 
or,  more  correctly,  attempted  to  do  it  For,  no  sooner  had  I 
thrust  that  very  important  part  of  the  human  body  which  gen-  ^ 
erally  enters  a  carriage  first,  vcleped  the  head,  beyond  the  line 
of  the  door,  than  it  was  withdrawn,  far  more  speedily,  I  ween, 
than  it  entered,  and  with  an,  ^  angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
defend  us,"  I  fell  back  on  WyckoC  who,  losing  his  equilibrium 
on  the  slippery  footing,  pitched  head  first  into  Wilson's  back, 
and,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  has  occupied  in  the  narra* 
tion,  the  whole  trio  were  floundering  in  snow  and  ice  upon  the 
sidewalk. 

"  Och !  but  ye  are  a  purty  pair  for  three  o*  ye,*'  said  an  honest 
Hibernian  standing  by,  **  to  lay  here  in  the  strate,  kicking  and 
sprawling  like  pigs  in  the  mud,  and  kaping  the  jintiemen  from 
passing  along." 

•*  Heave  hard  and  belay.  There  she  rights,"  sung  out  a  sai- 
lor, as  I  brought  myself  to  a  sitting  posture. 

With  these  salutations,  we  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  re- 
cover ourselves,  for  in  axidition  to  these,  two  or  three  watchmen 
had  already  arrived  on  the  spot,  with  rather  ominous  looking 
clubs  in  their  hands,  and  were  regarding  us  with  somewhat  of 
a  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  look 
to  yourselves,  my  bucks,  or  you  may  find  yourselves  lodged  to 
night,  at  the  expense  of  the-  city."  Taking  the  hint,  I  sprang  to 
my  feet  and  cast  a  look  around  for  my  companions  in  misfortune. 
Wyckoflf  had  already  arisen,  and  was  very  busily  engaged  in 
what  appeared  to  me  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  his  head  out  of 
his  hat,  which,  in  its  encounter  with  Wilson's  back,  had  very 
unceremoniously  buried  the  head  of  its  owner  in  its  ample 
crown.  Having  assisted  in  freeing  him,  half  smothered,  from 
his  capital  puni^ment,  I  turned  to  look  for  Bob.  He  had  not 
regained  his  feet  as  yet,  but  sat  bolt-upright  <mi  the  ground,  his 
arms  folded  across  his  breast,  his  hat  lying  on  the  walk,  several 
feet  from  him,  and  himself  gazing  around  with  an  air  of  the 
most  grotesque  bewilderment,  perfectly  laughable  to  behold. 
Raising  him  upon  his  pedestals,  both  my  friends,  as  if  the  cause 
of  their  misfortune  had  just  occurred  to  them,  turned  upon  me, 
and  asked,  *"  what  the  deuce  I  meant  by  such  outrageous  con- 
duct?" 

TOL.  TH.  S3 
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"  I  must  say  "  continQed  Wyckoff,  **  that  it  was  idecidedly  the 
most  ungentlemanly  thing  I  ever  knew  you  to  be  guilty  o^  and 
were  it  any  one  but  yourself,  Harry,  I  should  be  inclined  to  be 
angry,  and  have  a  bout  at  sparring^  here  on  the  sidewalk." 

*•  Yes,"  chimed  in  Wilson,  **  and  allow  me  to  say,  Tom,  that 
H  was  just  as  ungentlemanly,  in  you,  to  come  diving  headfore- 
most into  my  back,  like  a  battering-ram.  I  sha'nt  be  able  to  get 
my  wits  together  again  for  a  week ;  arid  there's  my  new  beaver, 
iust  got  it  from  Leary's  to-day,  and  only  look  at  it  now,  nothing 
but  mud'  and  snow." 
^  **  My  dear  fellows,"  said  I,  **  if  you  will  merely  tell  me  who 
or  what  there  is  in  the  carriage,  the  whole  circumstance  will  be 
explained."  For  upon  entering,  I  had  observed  some  person 
in  one  comer,  closely  muffled  in  a  cloak,  but  whether  male  or 
female,  I  was  uncertain,  though,  from  the  dim  light  afforded  by 
the  feeble  rays  of  a  distant  lamp,  I  thought  that  the  appearance 
of  a  lady's  bonnet  could  be  detected,  to  which  a  thick  veil  was 
app^ended,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  concealing  the  features. 
A  sight  so  totally  unexpected,  I  must  confess,  startled  and  caused 
me  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  hence  the  catastrophe  that  fol- 
lowed. Upon  my  propounding  the  above  question,  both  my 
friends  burst  at  once  into  a  simultaneous  gufaw^  a  circumstance 
no  way  calculated  to  soothe  feelings  already  somewhat  irritated. 
Observing  my  disrelish  of  their  merriment,  they  immediately 
repressed  it,  and  Tom  hastened  to  explain. 

It  appears  that  Wilson,  upon  whom  had  devolved  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  carriage,  had  also,  without  consulting  the  other, 
procured  another  member  for  our  party,  whom  he  represented 
as  a  very  beautiful  Italian  singer,  attached  to  the  opera  com- 
panv  then  in  the  city.  Through  the  medium  of  a  mutual  friend, 
he  had  a  few  weeks  previously  become  acquainted  with  her, 
and  supposing  it  would  be  a  source  -of  high  ^tification  to  his 
friend, — ("for,"  said  he,  ** only  think,  when  it  becomes  known 
that  you  give  serenades,  assisted  by  members  of  an  opera  com- 
pany, there  will  be  no  limit  to  your  popularity  ;  you  will  be  com- 
plimented by  the  papers,  and  every  lady  will  be  solicitous  for  a 
repetition  of  the  sweet  strains  you  discourse  under  her  win- 
dows." This  was  an  incontestable  argument,  and  Wyckoff 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  plan,  though  he  was  at  first 
unhesitatingly  opposed  to  it,  as  entirely  without  precedent  This 
was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  to  which,  the  latter  was 
iust  assenting,  at  the  moment  I  entered  the  coffee-room,>---he 
nad  induced  her  to  accompany  them,  "  the  more  readily,"  as  he 
said,  «  because  it  was  not  unusual  in  Italy,  for  female  singers  to 
join  in  parties  for  serenading."  I  apprehend,  however,  that  this 
argument  had  its  origin  in  Wilson's  fertile  brain. 
With  this  explanation,  we  again  addressed  ourselves  for  the 
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ride,  Wilson  and  his  fair  friend  occupying  one  seat,  while 
Wvckoff  and  myself  monopolized  the  other.  The  coachman 
lashed  his  horses  into  a  gait  truly  amazing  for  hacks,  and  in 
the  exhilaration  of  the  ride  we  soon  forgot  the  rather  unpropi- 
tious  commencement  of  our  adventure.     The  time  occupied  in 

r'oceeding  to-dur  place  of  destination,  of  the  locality  of  whidi 
was  totally  ignorant,  was  passed  by  Wilson  and  myself  in 
profound  sileuce,  save  that,  at  intervals,  I  could  distinguish  his 
titter  of  suppressed  laughter ;  but  whether  it  had  its  origin  in 
something  past,  or  in  the  future,  I  could  not  then  decide.  Wyck- 
ofi^  however,  during  the  whole  way,  descanted  largely  and  elo- 
quently upon  the  beauties  and  romance  of  serenading. 

"  Ah !  Harry,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  know  how  much  you  have 
lost  by  not  going  more  into  ladies'  society,  indeed  you  don't. 
It  is  really  too  bad,  that  you  should  keep  yourself  aloof  from 
them,  and  spend  all  your  evenings  poring  over  some  musty  old 
book,  or  sauntering  around  by  yourself,  like  a  crusty  old  bachelor 
of  fifty  or  thereabouts.  There  is  no  knowing  what  sad  havoc  you 
would  make  among  the  lovely  creatures,  if  vou  should  become 
known  as  a  beau.  Almost  every  lady  that  invites  me  to  call  on 
her,  invariably  begs  that  I  would  bring  my  friend  Harry  Wol- 
cott  with  me.  I  repeat  it,  you  really  don't  know  how  much 
pleasure  you  lose,  by  thus  estranging  yourself  from  the  com- 
pany of  this,  the  fairest  part  of  creation.  And  then,  you  know, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  often  go  out  serenading  together, 
and  it  is  so  delightful,  when  every  thing  is  calm  and  quiet,  to 
hear  one's  self  tuning  his  voice  to  delight  the  ears  of  some  fair 
lady  love,  and  then  for  a  pair  of  bright  eves,  eclipsing  even  the 
moon  in  brilliancy,  to  fiance  through  the  lattice,  and  shortly 
for  a  hand,  vieing  in  whiteness  with  the  purest  Parian  marble, 
to  extend  itself  from  the  window,  loaded  with  a  beautiful  fto- 

Stet,  and  drop  it  as  a  favor^  quietly  at  your  feet ;  why,  my  dear 
llow,  don't  you  feel  your  heart  beat  at  the  verv  thought  ?  and 
do  not  regrets  come  stealing  into  your  mind,  that  you  had  not 
taken  my  advice  lone  since  ?  A  plague  on  these  abominable 
streets,"  he  contiHued,  as  the  horses  went  floundering  through 
the  mud  and  snow  of  a  chasm  deeper  than  ordinary ;  "  a  fellow 
can't  keep  sentimental  and  romantic  here,  if  he  tries  for  it  For 
no  sooner  does  the  poetic  fire  begin  to  bum,  and  the  heart  to 
lose  sight  of  all  the  matter  of  fact  objects  which  surround  it, 
than  some  confounded  thing  or  other  about  this  utilitarian  city, 
pours  upon  it  like  a  cataract,  till  it  is  fairlv  quenched.  Why 
couldn't  we  have  our  streets  and  buildings  like  those  of  Venice? 
Then  it  would  indeed  be  delightful  to  lay  all  night  in  one's  goTi^ 
doloj  discoursing  sweet  music  in  the  ears  of  fair  ladies,  seated 
in  the  balconies  above.    I  really  think  I  shall  go  to  Venice  one 
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of  these  days,  for  the  mere  mvpoae  of  enjoying  a  serenade,  in 
a  truly  romantic  and  lover-lilie  style.** 

How  long  Tom  would  hare  run  on  in  this  vein,  had  not  the 
carriage  stopped,  no  mortal  conld  hare  told.  But  there  is  a 
saying,  '^  It  is  a  long  road  which  never  turns,"  and  if  ours  did 
not  turn,  it  at  least  had  a  limit,  although,  from  the  appar^it  dis- 
tance we  had  traversed,  I  had  begun  seriously  to  doubt  whether 
that  point  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city  or  not 
All  doubts  were,  however,  solved,  on  the  stopping  of  the  car- 
riage. For,  on  reconnoitering,  I  observed  that  we  had  halted 
immediately  opposite  to  <Hie  of  the  most  fashionable  residences 
in  L — —  Place,  to  the  windows  of  which,  I  had  no  doubt,  the 
aweetest  strains  of  the  guitar,  and  the  fullest  tones  of  Tam*B 
voice,  were  to  be  directed,  as  I  was  aware  that  here  resided 
one  of  his  most  favored  divinities,  a  beautifiil  girl,  of  some 
eighteen  summers,  under  the  rather  strict  supervision  of  an  old 
bachelor  uncle  and  three  maiden  aunts,  of  whom,  the  ages  of 
the  latter  had  been  twenty-five,  or  tkereabomts^  not  perhaps  since 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  but  certainly  for  ten 
good  years.  Consequently,  as  they  considered  themselves  as 
just  of  a  marriageable  age,  and  their  niece  too  youn^  and  vol- 
atile to  think  of  assuming  the  high  responsibilities  of  the  mar* 
ried  life,  the  poor  girl  was  kept  in  the  back  ground,  until  such 
time  as  her  youthful  relatives  should  have  attained  to  the  con- 
aummation  of  the  ardent  hopes  and  wishes — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  flirtations — of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.'  Tom  had, 
however,  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  the  stood  graces  of  the 
etders^  as  to  be  permitted  to  call,  as  a  kind  of  family  visitor,  and 
consequently  had  had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
the  younger;  a  privile^  hardly  aspired  to  by  any  one  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  mmily,  or  who  had  not  passed  that  point 
in  life  from  whence  the  course  isr  downward,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, from  whom  nothing  could  be  apprehended  on  the 
score  of  matrimony.  At  that  time,  I  did  Wyckoff  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  if  any  one  lady  ever  awoke  a  warmer  emoti<m 

in  his  heart  than  another,  that  lady  was  Mary  H •    This 

was  his  first  attempt  at  serenading  her,  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  immediately  began  to  view  it  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  my  friend,  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  complete  success,  rightly  considering,  that  could 
his  heart  be  once  touched,  he  would  lose  that  lightness  and  fri- 
volity of  character  which  he  possessed,  and  once  more  become 
a  man.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  should  ask  thy  pardon, 
kind  reader,  for  thus  wearying  thy  patience  with  dry  and  unin- 
teresting details. 

All  alighting  from  the  carriage,  with  the  exception  of  our 
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fair  incogmto,  **  Whirt,"  said  Wyckoff,  **  not  a  wofd  above  a 
whisper,  until  we  sing,  for  all  the  charm  in  serenading  is,  that 
nothing  should  be  heiurd  but  the  music''  It  was  then  arranged 
by  him — ^for,  from  the  time  we  had  left  Palmo's,  Wilson  bad 
preserved  the  strictest  silence,  which  was  the  more  unaccount- 
able, inasmuch  as  he  had  never  been  known  previously  to  keep 
his  tongue  still  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  at  any  one  time. 
I  could  account  for  it  in  no  other  way,  than  supposing  that  he 
was  fearful  of  trusting  his  voice,  lest  his  long  pent  up  meni- 
m^it  should  burst  forth,  in  a  manner  so  boisterous,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  his  own  schemes — that,  the  lady 
having  alighted,  we  should  dismiss  the  carriage  to  wait  for  us 
at  the  comer  below,  until  we  were  ready  to  return  from  whence 
we  came.  For,  the  four  or  five  different  places  which  were4o 
be  made  the  objects  of  our  musical  attacks*  being  situated  within 
the  compass  of  as  many  blocks,  it  was  deem^  inexpedient  to 
ride  around  to  each  one.  These  preliminaries  being  arranged, 
while  Tom  was  hastening,  with  more  than  his  usual  aiacrhy  and 
attention,  to  assist  our  female  companion  in  alighting,  and  hai^ 
ing  dispatched  the  carriage,  was  tuning  his  guitar,  Wilson, 
dragging  me  to  one  side,  in  a  whisper,  made  known  a  fac^  that 
put  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  affairs,  and  accounted,  in  some 
slight  degree,  for  his  ominous  silence. 

**  Hold  hard,  Harry,  and  don't  laugh,"  said  he,  **  or  you  will 
spoil  all  the  sport.  I  will  wager  you  a  supper  at  Sandy  Welch's 
against  a  play  ticket,  that  Tom  makes  love  to  my  fair  Italian 
yonder,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  or  I  know  nothing  of  his  cha- 
racter. And  if  he  does,  we'll  have  some  rare  sport,  I  assure 
ou.  I  brought  her  along  on  purpose  to  have  some  fun  with 
im,  and  if  I  can  only  *  hold  in'  till  the  climax*  comes,  we'll  have 
a  standing  joke  on  him  that  will  do  him  good.  She  can't  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  he  can't  distinguish  Italian  from  Dutch, 
so  that  all  the  love-making  will  have  to  be  done  by  signs  and 
8ymt>ols ;  though  I  suppose  he  would  say,  that  that  would  be 
mr  preferable,  as  decidedly  unique,  and  infinitely  more  roman- 
tic. Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  a  scene  before  we  are  through, 
the  description  of  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Boz. 
But  see,  he  beckcms  to  me.  He  wants  me  to  join  in  the  first 
flon^,  I  suppose.  I  must  clear  my  throat  first  A — ^heml 
a^em  I" 

•*  Stop  your  infernal  noise,"  whispered  the  other,  as  we  ap- 
proached ;  "  you  make  enough  in  clearing  your  pipes,  Bob,  to 
awaken  the  seven  sleepers,  and  King  Arthurs  daughter  to  boot. 
It  is  too  bad,  when  one  is  trying  to  surprise  the  dear  creatures, 
in  the  midst  of  sleep,  to  have  you  belching  out  sounds  as  loud 
as  a  trumpet  call,    but  come,  let  us  begin.    I  want  you  to  carry 


hi 
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the  bass,  while  I  sing  the  air,  and  after  we  have  finished,  we 
will  hear  the  lady  sing  one  of  her  sweet  native  airs.  By  the 
way.  Bob,  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  her  sing,  for  I  have  con- 
ceived quite  an  interest  in  her,  she  is  so  retiring  and  modest,  and 
so  diflferent  from  that  bold  and  masculine  air,  so  common  amcmg 
ladies  of  the  theater."  Here  Wilson  gave  me  a  punch  in  the 
ribs,  that,  but  for  a  friendly  post  by  which  I  stood,  would  have 
sent  me  headlong  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  signifying  that 
the  bait  was  taken  and  a  gudgeon  caught 

In  a  moment  Tom  began  to  thumb  his  guitar,  and  then,  in  a 
mther  pleasant,  but  affected  tone,  commenced  singing,  ^List 
thee,  dear  lady,  listen,  I  pray.  For,  in  life's  early  season,  love  is 
the  lay,"  accompanied  by  the  other,  very  regularly  for  the  first 
two  measures,  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third,  he  ap- 
peared to  lose  both  the  tune  and  the  words,  and  at  the  close  ot 
the  same  measure,  there  was  no  mistake,  he  pealed  forth  good 
and  strong,  **  Oh  dear,  Oh  dear,  I  moum,  I  grieve.  For  the  good 
old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  creating  discord  perfectly  ludi- 
crous to  be  heard. 

^  I  say,  Bob,  none  of  that,  if  you  please,"  whispered  Wyck- 
ofi^  turning  round,  ^  it's  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  it  is  ungene- 
rous in  you  to  make  sport  of  the  serenade,  for  it  is  indeed  a 
■  serious  affair." 

**  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  didn't  recollect  the  words,  and  have 
sung  that  **  Adam  and  Eve"  so  much  lately,  that  I  can't  get  it 
out  of  my  head.   Go  on,  Tom,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  do  better." 

The  latter  accordin^y  continued,  **  Oh !  a  young  knight 
there  came  to  his  lady  love's  bower,  He  struck  his  guitar,  and 
sang  of  love's  power," — ^  Ching  a  ring  a  ching,  hi  a  linkum," 
responded  the  other. 

**  Stop,  stop,"  roared  out  Wyckoff,  in  perfect  agony,  •*  Wilson, 
you  will  drive  me  mad.  It  is  abominable  that  you  should  con- 
duct so ;  I  shall  not  dare  to  see  Mary  again  for  a  month ;  and 
then,  if  it  should  get  out,  I  should  be  quizzed  by  the  ladies  for  a 
whole  year.  If  you  can't  sing  with  me,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  at- 
tempt it  alL  Harry  here,  I  dare  say,  will  do  much  better  than 
you  can." 

**  Don't  ask  me  to  sing,"  said  I,  speaking  as  calmly  as  possi- 
ble— a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  for,  during  the  last  five  minr 
utes,  I  had  been  holding  on  to  my  sides,  and  endeavoring  to  re- 
press my  mirth — ^  you  know  the  agreement  was,  that  I  should 
not  take  any  part." 

**  Don't  get  angry,  Tom,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 
and  I  will  not  bother  you  any  more.  Now  let  the  Signora  sing. 
She'll  make  all  right  again,  I'll  guaranty." 

Then  whispering  a  few  words  to  the  lady,  she  immediately* 
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in  a  voice  though  by  no  means  sweet,  yet  not  unpleasant,  com- 
menced a  tune  which  neither  my  friend  or  mjrsell  had  probably 
ever  heard  before,  for  it  was  absolutely  barbarous,  and,  to  my 
ears,  the  language  sounded  like  any  thing  but  Italian.  In  fact, 
the  only  one  that  I  could  call  to  mind,  as  bearing  any  resem- 
blance to  it,  was  that  employed  by  the  southern  negroes,  -in 
their  comic  songs.  Havmg  finished,  she  again  retired  to  the 
background. 

"  That  was  not  Italian,  Bob,  was  it  ?**  said  his  friend,  doubt- 
ingly.  **  I  never  heard  an  Italian  song  before,  but  I  always  sup- 
posed that  language  to  be  remarkably  soft  and  musical.  I  be- 
gin to  suspect  that  you  have  been  imposing  on  us." 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  other.  **  Don't  1  know  Italian  ? 
and  that  was  the  real  Simon  Pure.  I  have  often  heard  that 
song  in  Venice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  airs  the  Vene- 
tians have  in  their  splendid  serenades." 

WyckofTs  suspicions  being  lulled  to  rest  by  this  explanation, 
which  I  was  very  sure  the  other  had  fabricated  for  the  occa- 
sion, he  proposed  another  song,  either  a  solo  or  duett.  Again 
enjoining  silence,  he  commenced  anew  the  air,  in  the  execution 
of  which  he  had  at  first  been  so  unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of 
Wilson's  independent  style  of  singing.  Having  completed  a 
couple  of  stanzas — 

**  Whist !"  said  he,  "  don't  you  see  the  blinds  of  the  third  story 
window  move  ?  That  is  her  room,  and  she  is  about  to  throw 
me  a  favor,  and  that  will  be  a  triumph  indeed,  well  worth  a 
•whole  night's  trouble  and  inconvenience.  There,  there,  it  is 
entirely  open  now,  and  she  is  looking  out.  Don't  you  see  her, 
with  something  white  on  her  head  ?" 

We  did  indeed  see  the  blind  open,  and  a  something  protruded 
from  the  window,  bearing  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to  the 
human  head  ;  but  whethev^the  said  head  belonged  to  a  male  or 
female,  a  black  or  a  white  Ikidividual,  the  dusky  shadows  of  the 
night  prevented  us  from  determining.  WyckofF  was  in  a  per- 
fect ecstasy.  He  was  positive  it  was  his  lady,  and  was  equally 
confident  of  receiving  a  favor.  Rushing  across  the  street,  and 
easily  surmounting  the  iron  paling  in  front  of  the  house,  in  an 
instant  he  stood  directly  under  the  window,  from  which  he 
expected  to  receive  a  gift,  more  precious,  in  his  estimation,  than 
the  pearly  showers  that  fall  upon  the  newly-crowned  monarchs 
of  the  East  Again  the  guitar  was  struck,  and  the  voice  of 
WyckofF  was  heard  chaunting  the  beautiful  air  from  La  SaU" 
nambula^  "  Still  so  gently  o'er  me  stealing,"  when  we  observed 
a  quick  movement  in  the  window  above,  and  a  sound,  as  of 
^  rushing  waters,"  and  then  a  splash,  indicating  that  a  bucket  of 
water  had  ttole  otherwise  than  gently^  over  the  unfortunate  per- 
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SOD  of  our  friend.  The  harsh  tones  of  a  man's  voice  th^i 
sounded  from  the  casement,  bidding  us  stop  our  ^  confounded 
catawaulingt''  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  serenade,  or  he  would 
alarm  the  watch,  and  have  us  taken  to  the  watch-house.  Thank- 
ing him  for  his  kind  intention,  but  unmoved  by  his  threat,  we 
hastened,  half  suffocated  with  laughter,  to  the  assistance  of  our 
crest-fallen  companion. 

^  Well,"  said  Wilson,  assisting  me  to  raise  Wyckoff  over  the 
railing,  ^  there  is  no  accountms  for  tastes,  and  that's  a  fact  I 
suppose  this  is  one  of  the  same  kind  of  favors  that  you  have  been 
boasting  to  me  of  receiving,  for  the  last  fortnight  Preserve 
me  from  serenading,  I  say,  and  this  new-fangled  kind  of  shower 
bath.  I  have  always  told  you  the  women  didn't  care  any  thing 
for  you,  but  to  gallant  them  round,  when  they  couldn't  get  any 
one  else  to  do  it ' 

*'  If  you  have  any  friendship  for  me,  I  beg  of  you  both,  that 
you  will  never  mention  the  affiiir  to  any  one  but  ourselves," 
said  our  friend,  in  a  most  woebegone  tone  and  drooping  manner. 
**  It  is  certainly  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  I  ever  had  oc- 
cur to  me.  Oh,  dear  i  what  would  the  ladies  say,  were  they 
to  know  it  ?  I  should  be  ruined — utterly  ruined.  You  must 
promise  me  never  to  mention  it ;  indeed  you  must :  my  very 
reputation  depends  upon  your  silence.  And  your  Italian  friend 
there,  Wilson,  what  must  she  think  of  me  and  our  serenade, 
the  very  menticHi  of  which  almost  makes  me  sick  ?" 

^  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  other  replied  to  this  pathetic, 
half  appellatory,  half  soliloquizing  speech,  ^  don't  be  down* 
hearted,  but  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  place,  where  we  shall 
probably  have  better  success.  I  just  begin  to  appreciate  the 
oeauties  and  the  romance,  of  a  serenade.  I  am  half  a  mind  to 
get  introduced  to  some  ladies,  and  *  set  up'  for  a  serenader  my- 
self. It  is  really  delightful,  though  Lthink  I  should  prefer  to  go 
on  them  during  the  summer  months,  as  a  cold  shower-bath  is 
no  verv  agreeable  way  of  varying  the  monotony,  especially  if, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  the  thermometer  should  stand  nearly 
at  zero." 

^I  forgive  your  rafllery,  Wi]s<m,"  said  his  friend,  ''but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  any  ftirther,  although  I  have 
no  fears  of  meeting  with  such  another  reception  from  any  one 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  I'll  'call  out'  that  surly  old 
bachelor  to-morrow,  luid  shoot  him,  and  then  run  away  with 
his  beautiful  niece." 

**  No  you  won't  do  any  such  thing,"  retorted  Wilson,  **  for 
you  could  devise  no  surer  way  of  raising  a  laugh  at  your  own 
expense ;  so  pluck  up  vour  courage,  and  let  us  adventure  forth 
on  another  ctiance.    fm  just  in  the  humor  of  it  myself,  and 
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now  that  I  am  fairly  engaged,  I  don't  mind  spending  the  whole 
night  with  you,  in  serenading,  just  out  of  friendship,  you  know — 
pure  friendship  P 

** Bob,  you  are  too  unmerciful,''  said  I ;  "if  you  wish  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  Wyckoff  will  go  to  one  more  place,  at  least, 
and  then  I  think  it  will  be  full  time  that  we  returned." 

The  latter  consenting,  though  rather  reluctantly,  and  men- 
tioning the  street  and  number,  to  which  we  were  to  proceed, 
(some  three  or  four  blocks  distant,)  took  the  arm  of  the  Signora, 
while  Wilson  and  myself  led  the  way,  highly  diverted  by  this 
second  ludicrous  incident  of  the  serenade.  We  had  not  advan- 
ced on  our  way  more  than  half  of  the  whole  distance,  when 
our  progress  was  arrested  by  a  shout,  proceeding  from  a  point 
some  distance  behind  us.  Retracing  our  steps,  we  found  Tom, 
poking  about  with  his  cane,  in  the  kennels  of  the  street,  while 
the  Signora  stood  on  one  foot,  holding  up  the  other,  which,  by 
the  way,  appeared,  from  its  dimensions,  to  belong  to  some  six 
foot  backwoodsman,  instead  of  a  member  of  an  opera  company, 
and  intimated,  by  signs,  that  the  artificial  covering  to  the  said 
foot,  ycleped  a  shoe,  had  taken  somewhat  of  an  unceremonious 
leave,  causing  the  very  important  appendage  to  which  it  had 
served  as  a  protection,  to  present  a  rather  moist  and  dripping 
appearance.  Wyckofi^  at  length,  raking  up  the  missing  article 
from  beneath  the  snow  and  water,  remarked  to  Wilson,  that  "  he 
thought  his  Italian  friend  a  very  interesting  little  creature,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  determination  of  commencing  the  study  of 
the  language  on  the  morrow,  merely  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  her  conversation." 

"  But,  Bob,"  said  he,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  don't 
you  think  she  has  a  remarkably  large  foot  ?  Why,  that  shoe 
was  large  enough  to  serve  me  for  an  overshoe  ;  and  you  know 
I  abominate  large  feet,  especially  if  they  belong  to  the  ladies.". 

"  Certainly  not,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  for  don't  you  see  that 
that  shoe  was  entirely  too  large  for  her  foot,  or  it  would  never 
have  fallen  off?  Depend  upon  it,  her  foot  is  not  a  whit  too 
large  for  symmetry  of  proportions  ;  nay,  it  is  even  small  enough 
to  suit  your  fastidious  taste." 

"  That  is  very  true,  I  didn't  think  of  it  before.  But,  Bob, 
did  you  notice  how  strongly  her  breath  smelt  of  onions  t  Do 
the  Italians  eat  them  habitually?" 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  I  Wyckoff,  I  didn't  know  you  was  so  green.  It 
is  rank  heresy  to  accuse  them  even  of  such  a  practice.  If  she 
but  knew  what  you  were  saying,  she  would  be  indignant  enough 
to  cut  your  acquaintance,  and  never  again  bestow  a  glance  up- 
on you.  What  you  suppose  smacks  so  strongly  of  garlics,  is 
only  something  she  has  been  taking  to  improve  her  voice.    They 
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all  use  something  for  this  purpose.  Madame  Malibran  always 
had  a  glass  of  brandy  ready  for  her  whenever  she  came  off  the 
stage,  between  the  scenes,  and  Mrs.  Wood,  as  well  as  Caradori 
Allan,  invariably  carried  with  them  a  preparation  to  produce 
the  same  effect  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  have  conceiv- 
ed of  such  a  thing ;  it  is  preposterous.^ 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Bob,  for  I  was  not  aware  that  they  ever  re- 
sorted to  artificial  means  for  improving  their  voices.  But  let 
us  go  on,  and  have  this  serenade  over  with,  as  the  night  is  fast 
wearing  away.** 

So  saying,  he  applied  himself  to  chaperoning  the  fair  demoi- 
selle with  renewed  assiduity,  while  we  all  moved  on  in  the  same 
order  in  which  we  had  started.  Arriving  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation, Wilson  and  myself  turned  to  look  for  our  companiiMis, 
and  found  that  we  had  left  them  far  behind. 

**  That  Tom  Wyckoff  is  the  most  incomprehensible  fellow  I 
ever  knew,''  said  Wilson.  "  Here  have  I  been  endeavoring  to 
cure  him  of  this  monomania^  under  which  he  is  laborinfi^,  this 
confounded  pencharU  for  the  ladies,  and  the  very  means  1  took 
to  effect  a  cure,  has  only  served  to  strengthen  the  disease.  I'll 
engage  he  is  now  making  love  to  that  Signora,  just  as  fast  as  he 
can  contrive  signs  and  symbols  to  do  it  with.  But,  ml  despe- 
randuvh  is  my  motto.  I  rather  think  there  will  be  quite  an  as- 
tonishment to  some  individuals,  before  the  adventures  of  this 
night  are  closed.  Mum*s  the  word.  I  wish  I  had  remained  in 
my  warm  room  to-night,  instead  of  venturing  out  on  this  non- 
sensical business." 

Here  we  were  rejoined  by  the  laggards,  and  I  observed,  as 
they  approached,  that  Tom's  hand  held  that  of  his  companion 
firmly  clasped  in  his  own.  Well,  thought  I,  here's  familiarity 
on  short  acquaintance,  with  a  witness.  But  saying  nothing,  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  music.  The  guitar  was  a^ain  struck, 
but  its  tones  were  sensibly  affected  by  t&  damper  it  bad  receiv- 
ed when  last  played,  and  Tom's  voice  was  by  no  means  as  clear 
and  confident,  as  before  the  catastrophe.  After  he  had  sung 
**  Love's  Ritomella,"  "^  O,  do  not  minde,"  and  the  ^  Banks  of 
the  blue  Moselle,"  and  the  Signora  had  ^iven  two  or  three  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  unaccountable  gibberish  which  she  had  pre- 
viously sung,  and  which  Wilson  endeavored  to  palm  off  as  nure 
Italian ;  and  after  the  latter  had  roared  out,  ^  The  Boys  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,"  in  a  style  perfectly  shocking  to  the  musical  sen- 
sibilities of  Wyckoff,  but  very  much  to  his  own  and  nw  amuse- 
ment, all  without  effect ;  Tom,  determined  cm  a  final  efiK>rt,  com- 
menced, ^  Come  over  the  sea,  maiden,  to  me  1"  Having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  the  casement  of  the  attick  window  of  the 
dwelling,  to  which  our  attrition  had  been  directed,  was  thrown 
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violently  open,  then  a  head,  and  about  half  of  a  man's  body, 
being  protruded  from  it,  a  stentorian  voice  cried  out,  **  I  say, 
Mister,  I  guess  the  gal  will  have  to  *  come  over  the  sea,'  if  you 
calculate  to  see  her  to-night ;  for  the  folks  has  all  gone  away, 
and  there  hain't  nobody  to  home  but  me ;  so,  if  it's  all  the  same 
to  you,  it  would  be  quite  as  agreeable  to  me,  if  you  would  go 
and  wake  up  somebody  else,  and  let  me  go  to  sleep  agin."  Thus 
delivering  himself,  he  closed  the  casement  as  violenUy  as  it  was 
opened ;  and  could  the  sun  have  burst  upon  us  at  that  moment* 
he  would  probably  have  revealed  three  as  crest-fallen  and  dis* 
consolate  looking  wights  as  he  ever  shone  upon.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken ;  but,  as  if  actuated  by  a  common  impulse,  we  all 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  carriage,  and  tumbling  out  the  coach- 
man, whom  we  found  sleeping  inside,  and  entering  ourselves, 
were  soon  on  our  way  homewards,  doubtless  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  poor  quadrupeds  in  our  service,  as  well  as  to  our 
own,  and  all  heartily  sicK  of  WyckofiTs  vaunted  serenading. 

The  ride,  ''down  town,"  was  gloomy  and  dull,  with  respect 
to  conversation,  yet,  so  far  as  icould  discover,  each  one  ap- 
peared to  be  busy  in  his  own  particular  way.  On  entering  the 
carriage,  Wyckoff  had  been  very  eager  in  following  the  Sienora, 
and  placing  himself  at  her  side,  so  that  Wilson  and  myself  were 
now  near  companions.  I  busied  my  mind  more  particularly  in 
reflecting  upon  the  varied  events  of  the  night,  as  affording  a 
capita]  exemplification  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and 
wondering  what  had  become  of  all  my  friend's  enthusiastic  and 
romantic  love  of  serenadmg;  unless  my  train  of  thoughts  was 
disturbed  every  few  moments  by  a  thrust  from  the  elbow  of 
Wilson,  as  a  sound,  bearing  an  evident  resemblance  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  sunderinff  of  a  pair  of  lips,  as  it  usually  occurs  in 
that  very  natural  and  frequently  very  agreeable  act  of  kissing ; 
which  sound  appeared  to  pjoceed  from  some  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  back  seat.  At  first,  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture the  cause  of  the  unusual  noise,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
those  monitory  punches,  which  Wilson  was  putting  into  my 
side,  with  such  hearty  good  will,  till  at  length  the  startling  truth 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  our  friend  Wyckoff  was  not  only 
making  love  to  the  fair  Italian,  but  had  already  progressed  so 
far  as  to  have  obtained  an  indisputable  title  to  kisses  ad  libihitn. 
To  say  that  a  feeling  of  envy  did  not  steal  into  mind,  at  the 
superior  fortune  of  my  friend,  would  imply  that  it  is  formed  of 
sterner  materials  than  those  of  which  it  is  usually  compounded. 
I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  such  assertion,  simply  leaving  it  with 
you,  candid  reader,  to  decide,  by  what  would  have  been  your 
own  feelings  under  similar  circumstances.  Yet,  if  such  feelings 
had  any  existence,  fortunately  for  me,  perhaps,  they  would  have 
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been  speedily  diverted  from  their  course  by  the  eccentric  con- 
duct of  Wilson,  who  was  rolling  about  on  his  seat,  and  tossing 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  Chinese  shuttlecock,  shaking  in  every 
limb,  as  if  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  palsy,  and  as  ti^ 
rays  of  a  street  lamp  shot  into  the  carriage  in  passing,  I  could 
discover  his  face  unaergoinff  as  many  contortions,  in  his  attempt 
to  smother  his  laughter,  as  that  of  the  clown  in  a  pantomime. 

We  had  now  turned  out  of  a  direct  course,  and  were  making 
our  way  through  a  narrow,  dingy  street,  or  rather  alley,  with 
the  external  aspect  of  which  I  was  totally  unacquainted.  Stop- 
ping, at  length,  before  a  mean,  dirty-looking  dwelling,  and 
emerging  from  the  carriage,  there  was  some  considerable  con- 
tention between  my  two  friends,  as  to  which  should  have  the 
honor  of  handing  the  Signora  from  the  coach,  and  escorting  her 
into  the  house ;  a  pomt  eventually  gained  by  Wyckoff,  though 
most  strenuously  opposed  by  the  other ;  a  circumstance  that  ap- 
peared the  more  wonderful  to  me,  as  he  had  not  previously 
made  the  least  objection  to  any  of  Tom's  assiduous  attentions. 
The  latter  proceeded  with  great  care  and  circumspection  to 
hand  out  his  new  inamorata,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  to  per- 
fection, when  an  envious  blast  of  wind,  blowing  back  her  veil 
into  the  coach,  which,  there  being  caught  by  one  of  the  curtain 
hooks,  as  she  descended  upon  the  walk,  was  stripped  entirely 
from  her  hat,  revealing  to  our  astonished  gaze,  (that  is,  to 
Wyckoff  and  myself,)  in  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  window  of  the  house  for  the  very  pur- 
nose,  not  the  flashin&r  eyes  and  olive  complexion  of  one  reared 
oeneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  but  all  the  strongly  marked 
features  of  Africa's  sable  daughters,  clothed  in  ^  the  shadowed 
livery  of  the  burnished  sun." 

At  a  revelation  so  totally  unexpected  on  my  part,  and  ludi- 
crous, Wilson,  the  arch  deviser  of  the  plot,  burst  into  a  most 
obstreperous  roar  of  laughter,  in  which,  as  soon  as  the  first 
surprise  had  subsided,  he  was  joined  by  myself,  with  right  hearty 
good  will.  But  Wyckoff,  taking  it  much  more  seriously  than 
we  bad  apprehended,  grasping  the  innocent  cause  of  our  merri- 
ment by  the  arm,  while  every  limb  trembled  with  passion,  cried 
out  in  a  voice  of  thunder : 

*•  And  who  the  deuce  are  you,  you  sable  witch  of  Endor,  that 
have  lent  yourself  to  this  foul  scheme  to  disgrace  me  ?  Tell 
me,  or  I  will  hurl  vou  to  the  ground,  and  trample  on  you  there.'* 

"O,  lor  a  massa,  Massa  Wyckoff,  don't  hurt  poor  black  woman. 
Me  Massa  Wilson's  washee  woman,  and  me  'ud  like  to  hab 
Massa  Wyckoff's  washee,  too." 

"  So,  I  am  to  tliank  you  for  this  night's  work,"  said  he,  throw- 
ing the  poor  woman  from  him,  and  turning  with  a  menacing 
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attitude  full  upon  Wilson ;  "  through  your  plotting  I  have  been 
brought  into  this  indignity  of  making  love  to,  and  kissing, a  ne- 
gress,  black  as  Erebus,  and  am  forever  disgraced." 

This  thought  appeared  to  be  altogether  loo  much  for  his  en- 
durance, for  covering  his  face  v^ith  his  hands,  he  rushed  from 
the  place  and  disappeared  with  the  speed  of  a  rocket. 

(The  remainder  unavoidably  deferred  till  the  next  number.) 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  E.  P.  M. 

Each  })uniing  gem  that  shines  with  quenchless  light. 

Beheld  by  thee  through  many  a  starry  night : 

Enkindled  thoughts  within  thy  soul  of  fire. 

None  but  celestial  visions  could  inspire. 

Espoused  by  Nature,  as  her  child  alone. 

Zeal  led  thee  to  explore  her  realms  unknown ; 

Each  step  where  few  had  gone  so  far  before. 

Revealed  new  worlds,  and  gave  new  strength  to  soar. 

Planets  and  comets,  in  their  radiant  course. 

Owned  to  thy  search  by  what  mysterious  force. 

Returning  each  to  run  anew  his  race, 

They  move  in  beauty  through  the  fields  of  space. 

E'en  thus  was  all  thy  toil,  thy  death  so  young. 

Repaid  with  joys  untold  by  mortal  tongue. 

Martyr  to  Science !  she  hath  placed  thy  name 

Among  the  few  who  gain  such  loAy  fame : 

Some  future  Herschel  with  thine  eye  shall  see 

On  every  star  a  monument  to  thee  ; 

Not  more  enduring  than  thy  fame  shall  be. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Rkadkr,  we  again  greet  thee  with  a  good-natured  bow.  Our  graver  work  is  done, 
and  we  can  not  resist  the  impulse  to  have  with  thee  a  right  hearty  laugh.  Yet  a  few 
sober  words  first  concern  us.  Since  last  we  met,  another  gala-day,  yet  tinged  with 
sadness,  has  passed  over  Old  Yale.  The  senior  class  have  left  the  time-honored  halls 
of  our  University,  and  turned  with  lingering  steps  away.  The  Farewell  has  been 
spoken,  in  an  appropriate  oratiyn  and  poem,  which  were  highly  creditable  to  their  au- 
thors, and  seemed  to  please  the  mature  mind  of  age,  as  well  as  the  lighter  fancy  of 
youth.  It  is  now  our$,  who  remain,  to  sustain  weU  the  many  interests  which  employ 
and  enliven  college  life. 


Hast  leisure,  reader,  a  fragment  of  an  hour  to  spend  with  us  1  Come,  then,  and 
we  will  introduce  thee  into  our  sanctum.  It,  is,  in  sooth,  a  *'  very  witching  time  ;"  the 
long  drawn  tale  of  midnight  is  sounding  frpm  the  chapel  bell,  and  the  '*  inamorati"  are. 
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one  aAer  anolher,  climbiiisr  the  rickety  ■tauwway  ieadiag  to  their  place  of  lendesrom. 
The  mpartment  has  not  yet  recovered  its  composaie»  after  eBduriiig,  through  the  day, 
the  heat  of  aome  90^,  and  its  temperature  reaembles  that  of  a  ibmace  ready  for  aome 
scorching  operation.  And,  indeed,  such  is  its  character;  for  il  trieth  eyeiy  man's 
work.  A  tall  white  figure  is  standing  in  one  comer,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
gihiMt ;  but  another  view  reveals  one  of  the  most  emineta  of  our  number,  (whose  por- 
cupinish  head  and  peculiar  dress,  demoDStrates  a  very  recent  acquaintance  with  liori- 
aontality,)  trying,  with  most  admirable  perseverance,  to  pick  up  a  dim  lamp,  wkk:h 
seems  disposed  to  "  go  otU"  The  increasing  light  discloses  a  great  variety  of  olgecu, 
among  which  the  "  box"  on  the  huge  round  table,  seems  the  center  of  attraction  to 
the  jolly  looking  faces  that  have  just  entered. 

'*  Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen,"  said  the  ghostly  lamp-lighter,  with  the  air  of  a  maa 
satisfied  with  himself  and  his  opemtion.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  be  now  began 
to  look  more  human. 

The  table  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  '*  inamorati."  There  sat  Phlogiston,  the 
▼eiy  image  of  fun,  looking  wistfully  at  the  depository  in  the  middle,  as  if  he  expected 
something  worth  coming  for.  Opposite  sat  the  Speaker,  trying  to  look  dignified  and 
swell  bigger  than  his  natural  frame-work ;  and  between  them,  on  either  side,  were 
two  members,  who  silently  waited  farther  developments. 

The  Speaker  arose  with  vast  and  awful  dignity ;  "  Gentlemen :  ahem !  my  thoughts 
on  this  occasion,  the  most  eventful  of  my  life,  are  too  big  for  utterance !  While  the 
worU  are  sleeping  below,  the  stars  are  gazing  upon  us,  and  the  pole  is  balancing  itseir 
in  cobIo,  to  watch  our  proceedings.  The  winds  are  breathless  with  attention.  Many 
a  poor  wight  would  be  sleepless,  knew  he  that  his  fate  was  in  such  teiriUe  suspense. 
How  mighty,  then,  our  responsibilities  !  The  council-chambers  of  kings,  the  delibera- 
tions of  senates,  and — ahem — and — " 

'*  Let  him  refer  to  his  notes,*'  piped  a  small  voice  from  the  right.  The  chair  was 
filled  much  quicker  than  it  had  been  vacated. 

"Are  all  present  ?'*  asked  the  Speaker,  with  a  desperate  effort,  wildly  glancing  his 
eye  round  the  circle.  All  answered  to  the  inquiry,  except  Icbabod,  who  was  no- 
where visible. 

"  I  move  he  be  drawn  in,**  said  Flamingo,  turning  back  his  chair  to  a  haardoos 
angle,  and  thrusting  his  nether  appendages  under  the  table. 

**  By  the  bed  bugs,*'  added  Fidget,  as  an  amendment. 

A  noise  was  now  heard  without,  evidently  the  quick  footsteps  of  somebody  ia  s 
great  hurry.  The  door  suddenly  burst  open,  and  in  stalked  the  aforesaid  Ichabod,  his 
lace  glowing  like  a  comet,  and  a  formidable  roll  of  manuscripts  in  his  hand,  which  he 
violently  thrust  into  the  box.  Then  wiping  away  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  sank 
into  the  first  convenient  receptacle,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  wilted  cabbage 
leaf. 

*<  Now,  gentlemen,  the  contents  of  the  box."  Upon  this,  Bufo  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  receptacle,  and  drew  out  some  half  a  score  of  9onnet9,  and  other  poeticals. 

**  A  grand  haul,*'  observed  Fidget ;  ''the  sun  must  be  in  Pucfs  ;  no !  a  mistake,  by 
Ftrgo  !    Now  for  a  taste ;  what  comes  first  T* 

««TO  MY  FAVORITE  CAT. 
"  Cease,  poor  pussy,  cease  thy  mewing, 

Lay  thee  quiet,  on  my  knee ; 
Dost  yell,  because  a  storm  Is  brewing, 

To  90ak  the  tm  that  tpmrks  on  theet** 
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"  Ha  f  ha  !'*  roared  out  FlamiDgo,  "  that  fellow  is  guilty  of  a  great  fdinj,  and  de- 
serves the  benefit  of  a  eat  o'  nine  tails.  I  move  he  be  condemned."  The  motion 
was  carried  by  a  tumultuous  "  aye,**  and  straightway  *'  poor  pussy"  was  thrust  into 
the  coffin. 

A  convulsive  movement  was  now  observed  on  the  left  cheek  of  Phlogiston,  which 
seemed  communicated  to  his  dexter  arm,  as  he  jerked  about  a  manuscript,  (over 
which  he  had  been  scowling  for  the  last  S.ve  minutes,)  very  much  in  the  manner  a 
*' Charley"  corrects  the  "  devious  steps**  of  a  "  sick  gemman  o'  night.'*  At  last  his 
big  thoughts  came  out  in  words,  quick  and  intermitting,  like  the  short  and  rapid  pufis 
of  a  high  pressure  steam  engine : — 

"  Wh'  what's  this  1  '  Critical  observations — on  critical  analysis — ^with  curious  re- 
marks— on  English  Reviewers — and  considerations — showing  the  utility — of  a  knowl- 
edge of*—** 

"  Whew  !  whew !  that*s  mtoleraUe,**  gasped  Bufo. 

*'  Real  Scotch,  as  the  snufiT-taker  says,**  added  another. 

As  for  Fidget,  he  brought  his  fist  upon  the  taUe  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  ink- 
stand flew  into  the  air  like  a  rocket,  and,  turning  a  summerset,  made  a  liberal  dis* 
charge  of  its  contents  on  the  countenance  of  the  honorable  member. 

"  An  eclipse,  or  rather  solar  spots,**  roared  out  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  It  was  considered  a  dark  attempt,  however,  and  the  inklmgn  of  pity  went 
round,  at  the  sad  plight  of  Fidget,  who  was  enlightening  his  countenance  by  the  use 
of  a  white  coat  sleeve,  and  looked  as  woe-begone  as  if  the  ladies  had  cut  his  acquaint* 


"  By  Venus,  an  amatory  poetical  correspondence,'*  suddenly  exclaimed  Flamingo, 
glancing  at  a  paper  he  had  just  drawn  from  the  box ;  "  Julia  and  Harry.**  Upon  this 
we  involuntarily  smacked  our  lips,  while  he  proceeded : — 

"TO  JULIA. 
"  Fair  Isdy,  I  love  thee— and  no  one  ■halJ  daie 
To  chide  me  for  loving  a  creature  so  fUr." 
"  Good,**  exclaimed  Bufo ;  "  but  stop,  where  did  he  get  it  1    Ah !  a  strong  smell 
of  tobacco  smoke : 

*  I  love  It,  I  love  It,  and  who  Shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  the  perfumed  air  r 

'<  Evidently  an  attentive  reader  o(the  Magaane.    But  what  says  the  tweet  lady  1" 
"TO  HABRY. 
"  ril  nt  upon,  tk9  Aim*,  Hairy, 
ru  watch  bedde  thy  bed: 
rn  Insg  ay  bunUng  cheeky  Hairy, 
And  bhid  tUne  aohh«  head.** 

'*  Very  afiectionate,**  devoutly  whispered  Ichabod,  from  hit  retired  peroh,  rubbing 
his  hands.    As  for  the  rest  of  us,  our  emotions  was  unutterable.     "  But,  hark  !'* 
"When  I  am  dead  and  gone,  Hany, 
You'll  alwayt  think  of  me ; 
When  sleeping  m  eiy /tom,  Harry, 
Yoa*lI  come  and  weep  with  sm.** 

"  Love  and  imagination,*'  exclaimed  a  trio,  simultaneously  ;  and  a  heartier  roar  of 
laughter  never  startled  the  ear  of  Old  Night,  as  we  rolled  about,  absolutely  in  con- 
vulsions. 

"  Shade  of  Horace !  what  have  we  here  V  now  burst  from  the  lips  of  Fidget,  who, 
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having  recovered  his  equanimity  during  the  foregoing  scene,  was  dispfaiyiBg  m  i 
written  manuscript :  *'  A  Latin  ode,  preceded  by  a  dedication.** 

"EdftoraB !  Inutile  est  ragave  tuim  bentsnam  Indalgoitiam,  dum,  legitli  hoe  eameB ;  nsn  Mf* 
noKo  patrooi  estts  Uieranun.    CognosMns  hoc,  oonddo  fhTori  taae.    Pico  hi  erplsnatloae,  flaaalg' 


"  Professor  in  embryo !"  exclaimed  PUogiston.     "  Bat  what  comes  next  f 
«  Da  me,  da  me,  hie  Oeoi.*' 

"  So  be  it ;  a  goddeu  !"  responded  Flamingo,  suddenly  raising  himself  into  a  peF> 
pendicular  position. 

«A  meoMre-full  of   sweetness,"  chuckled  out  Bnfo,  pursuing  the  same  tin  iiwi 
Thereupon  arose  most  grating  confusion,  and  when  order  was  restored,  the  ten  ted 
cooled. 

'*  Ah  !  a  tale,  gentlemen,**  said  Phlogiston,  as  he  drew  out  a  huge  bundle  of  fools 
cap,  and  glanced  at  the  title :  **  *  The  Oaken  Bow,  a  story  of  andent  times.'    Fleaee 
to  hear  it  read.*' 

"  Enough,**  cried  Fidget,  after  listening  with  great  uneasiness  for  ten  minntee  ;  **  I 
move  we  practice  archery  with  the '  oaken  bow,*  having  the  manuAtf^nrer  thereof  lor 
a  target.*' 

*'  String  him  up,  rather,**  rejoined  another. 

Then  followed  a  great  quantity  of  illegible  and  unintelligible  aitides,  tbe  «%bt 
whereof  would  irritate  Job:  poetry,  without  sense,  rhyme,  or  measure  ;  essays,  which 
*'  shape  had  none  distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ;*'  tales  and  aketctea, 
marked  for  destruction  "  primft  facie  :*'  all  which  suffered  execution  together. 

*'  Gentlemen,'*  said  the  Secretary,  "  please  to  hear  the  summary  of  our  noctnml 
labors.** 

'* '  Lines  to  J.,*  *  Ode  on  a  Lily,'  The  Songster,'  and  sundry  other  efiiiaioiw,  have 
been  woven  into  a  gariand  to  deck  the  temples  of  oblivion. 

•The  Death  Watch'  is  rejected. 

*  A  Growl  from  the  Dog  Star*  was  truly  frightful. 

*  E*s'  Stansas  are  respectfully  declined. 

The  Essay  on  *  English  Reviews'  was  received  too  late  for  examination. 

*  The  Fairy,'  poor  thing  I  vanished  by  a  touch." 

The  report  was  accepted  by  acclamation.  A  short  and  peculiar  sound  now  drew 
our  attention  to  Ichabod — the  man  on  the  back  s^t.  His  body  was  bent  forwrnrd  in  m 
mathematical  curve,  and  his  head,  obliquely  inclined,  was  bowing  profound  aaseiit  to 
every  motum  that  came  before  the  "  inamorati."  At  short  intervals,  there  llowed 
from  the  most  prominent  organ  of  the  face,  or  thereabouts,  a  low,  but  clear  and  snsr- 
ous  note. 

*'  Special  business,"  said  Bufo ;  "  I  move  it  be  taken  up." 

"  Wake  up,"  vociferated  Phlogiston,  with  stentorian  voice,  into  the  ear  of  the 
sleeper.  The  startled  Ichabod  sprang  like  an  image  driven  by  electricity,  or  a  decap- 
itated hen,  and  dashing  his  head,  like  a  battering  ram,  into  the  breast  of  Bufo,  plunged 
with  that  unfortunate  individual,  under  the  table.  "  Chaos  and  Old  Night"  foUowed  ; 
the  table  was  inverted,  carrying  with  it  the  lamp,  and  scattering  the  members  into  the 
darkness,  whence  they  groped  without  farther  formality. 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

There  appears  to  be  no  passion  more  common  to  the  human 
mind,  than  that  for  investigating  the  records  of  nations  long 
since  swept  from  existence ;  whether  these  records  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  page  of  written  history,  or  exist  only  in  the 
masses  of  blackened  ruins,  which  serve  to  mark  the  spot  where 
once  they  flourished,  in  all  the  pomp  of  war  or  the  splendor  of 
civilization.  It  is,  indeed,  in  their  written  history,  that  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  origin,  the  exploits,  and  the  fate  of  nations ;  but 
in  their  unwritten  history,  the  magnitude  of  their  empire,  the 
degree  of  civilization  and  refinement  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
to  which  they  attained,  and  the  causes  of  their  ruin,  can  be 
traced  with  unerring  fidelity.  The  vast  masses  of  ruins  which 
are  strown  in  such  rich  profusion  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
Eastern  Continent,  have  served  as  guides,  in  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  the  authors  of  those  vast  fabrics,  of  which  they 
are  but  the  relics,  exhibiting  to  the  patient  investigator  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  their  characters,  resources,  and  exploits.  The 
people  who  reared  these  monuments  of  their  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, as  well  as  memorials  of  their  destiny,  are  now  no  more, 
and  the  unsparing  hand  of  time  has  obliterated  the  inscriptions 
which  were  vainly  intended  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves to  the  remotest  generations ;  yet,  from  the  style  of  arch- 
itecture observed  in  these  works  of  antiquity,  and  their  easily 
detected  design,  a  far  surer  index  of  national  characteristics  is 
afforded,  than  could  possibly  have  been  given  on  the  page  of 
written  history.  And,  though  the  bones  of  their  builders  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  structures  they 
themselves  had  reared,  and  the  intervening  ages  of  barbarism 
have  conspired  to  envelop  them  in  an  almost  impenetrable  mys- 
tery, still,  the  untiring  industry  and  patient  research  of  modem 
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investigatorsy  have,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded  in  divestiiig 
them  of  this  cloud  of  mystery,  and  in  distinguishing  them  by 
their  authors  and  the  periods  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  systematic  and  scientific 
examination  of  these  venerable  remains  of  slumbering  nations, 
some  two  or  three  centuries  since,  the  ardor  for  investigation 
seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  force,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  increased,  as  every  succeeding  traveler  has  given  to  the 
world  the  results  of  his  toil  and  research.  New  and  beautiful 
theories  are  started,  and  new  objects  of  admiration  are  brought 
before  the  learned  world,  as  new  facts  are  developed,  and  more 
recent  discoveries  are  made  known. 

The  tourist  of  the  present  day  enters  on  the  investigation 
with  his  mind  stored  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  those  who 
have  preceded  him  in  this  extensive  field  of  observation,  and 
consequently  is  enabled  to  push  his  researches  much  farther, 
and  examine  more  minutely  those  objects  which  have  been  but 
rapidly  scrutinized  by  others.  And  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  works,  which,  in  late  years^  have  been  given  to  the 
world  upon  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  extensive  know* 
ledge  imparted  by  them  upon  this  subject,  the  field  is  still  ample, 
and  lies  invitingly  open  to  the  philanthropist,  the  scholar,  and 
the  antiquarian.  Those  mighty  fabrics,  which  have  reared 
themselves  for  a^es,  amid  the  desolation  of  Egyptian  deserts^ 
bidding  a  stem  defiance  to  the  ravages  of  time,  which  have 
consigned  all  else  contemporary  with  them  to  the  gloom  of 
forgetfiilness,  are  now  considered,  with  respect  to  the  object 
and  period  of  their  erection,  as  distinctly  known ;  yet,  a  pow- 
erful interest  is  inwoven  with  every  successive  description  of 
these  vast  monuments  of  human  toil  and  industry.  The  scholar, 
as  he  beholds  the  shattered  obelisks  and  massive  blocks  of 
elaborately  wrought  marble,  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean — ^the  richly  sculptured  capitals,  severed  from 
their  lofty  pillars  and  strewing  the  sands  of  an  Asiatic  desert, 
and  the  huge  piles  of  ruins  yet  remaining  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  reads  in  their  appearance  the  characters, 
wealth,  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Tyrian,  Chaldean,  and 
Jewish  nations.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  in  many  cases,  where  the 
page  of  written  history  was  either  lost  or  rendered  indistinct 
by  time,  the  chasm  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  chain  of  events 
again  connected,  by  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  those 
who  have  made  the  antiquities  of  the  old  world  the  subjects  of 
their  study.  Nor  have  their  eflForts,  crowned  with  such  signal 
success,  been  suflFered  to  pass  without  a  guerdon.  Contrary  to 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  world  is  wont  to  frown 
on  mm,  who  devotes  his  time  and  his  talents  to  patient  research 
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in  the  arcana  of  antiquity,  and  to  draw  from  thence  the  germs 
of  hidden  knowledge,  he  has  reaped  a  rich  reward,  not  only  in 
the  favor  with  which  his  representations  of  newly-discovered 
objects  of  interest  have  been  received,  and  the  confidence  re* 
posed  in  them,  but  in  the  noble  satisfaction  of  having  added  yet 
more  to  the  knowledge  and  literature  of  his  age,  and  of  having 
aroused  a  spirit  of  myesti^tion,  which  neither  time  nor  diffi^ 
eulties  will  ever  destroy,  but  continuing  to  increase  with  in* 
creasing  information,  like  the  successive  waves  of  the  sea,  each 
augmenting  in  magnitude  and  strength,  as  it  urges  its  way  on^ 
ward  to  the  strand,  will  never  be  satisfied  or  stayed  in  its  pro* 
gress,  till  it  has  rolled  upon  the  shores  of  knowledge  the  last 
relic  of  ancient  magnificence,  submerged  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Such  a  consummation  of  the  labor  of  centuries,  amid  the 
reUcs  of  the  departed  nations  of  the  old  world,  though  much  to 
be  desired,  as  removing  the  necessity  of  research  there,  and 
consequently  transferring  the  talents  and  energies  engaged  in  it, 
to  other  and  no  less  worthy  objects,  can  hardly  be  expected  for 
years  to  come.  A  field  so  vast  in  extent,  so  ample  in  material, 
and  so  interesting  in  the  results  already  attained,  ought  not  to 
be  relinquished,  till  every  object  is  fully  identified,  and  every 
subject  fully  explored  and  revealed.  And,  although  the  western 
continent  abounds  in  relics,  not  perhaps  as  rich  as .  those  that 
lie  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  eastern,  still,  the  investigation 
of  the  former  is  no  less  important,  and  would  be  as  productive 
of  interest  as  of  the  latter,  they  being  the  remains,  and  the  only 
ones,  of  nations,  whose  names,  origin,  manners,  and  customs 
were  lost  ages  before  the  ships  of  the  adventurous  Genoese 
touched  the  shores  of  this  newly-discovered  world.  Giving, 
therefore,  the  preference  to  the  antiquities  of  the  old  world,  as 
more  generally  known  and  better  understood,  and  more  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  known  history  of  the  human  race, 
we  would  nevertheless  claim  for  those  of  the  new,  an  interest 
and  importance  commensurate  with  their  extent,  from  the  man 
of  science  and  the  antiquary,  and  especially  from  the  youthful 
aspirant  for  scientific  and  literary  renown,  whose  lot  has  been 
cast  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  and  splendid  natural  produc 
tions  of  this  young  land. 

It  may  at  first  appear  singular,  that  there  should  exist  the 
remains  of  ancient  arts  and  science,  indicating  diflferent  degrees 
of  civilization,  in  a  land  but  recently  discovered,  and  peopled 
by  tribes  of  wandering  savages,  unacquainted  even  with  some 
of  the  ruder  arts.  Indeed,  me  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
these  remains,  is  confined  to  a  number  exceedingly  limited,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  forms  and  localities  to  a 
very  few.    But,  from  those  rums  which  are  found  along  the 
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valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  can  be  traced  in  one  continued  diain, 
through  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  thence  into 
Mexico,  and  terminate  only  with  the  great  northern  division  of 
the  continent,  increasing  in  beauty  and  magnificence,  as  well  as 
number,  as  they  are  traced  farther  and  farllier  south,  tiU,  in  the 
regions  of  the  tropics,  the  traveler  is  surrounded  on  everv  side 
by  specimens  of  sculpture  and  the  remains  of  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, surpassing  in  beauty  of  design  and  execution  the  noblest 
remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptians — ^the  antiquarian  and  the 
scholar  can  determine  that  they  are  the  work,  not  of  those  na- 
tions which  peopled  the  continent  at  the  period  of  its  discovery, 
but  of  those  flourishing  long  anterior  to  them.    So  long,  indeed, 
that  every  trace  of  them,  other  than  these  ruins,  was  entirely 
lost,  and  no  tradition,  however  obscure  and  improbable,  remained 
to  aSord  the  slightest  clue  to  their  history,  or  to  fix  a  date,  how- 
ever remote,  to  their  existence.    A  fact  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    For  the  reverse  of  this  is  more  generally 
found  upon  the  page  of  history.     The  names  and  exploits  of 
many  nations  are  there  recorded,  to  which  no  location  can  be 
accurately  assigned,  which  have  left  no  works  to  survive  their 
extinction,  or  to  tell  where  once  they  dwelt,  and  all  the  informa- 
tion respecting  them,  now  embodied  in  authentic  annals,  has 
been  derived  &om  the  indistinct  and  uncertain  whisperings  of 
tradition.    But  here  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  mighty  peo- 
ple— ^here,  in  hidden  hieroglyphics,  lies  concealed  their  origin, 
their  deeds  and  their  fate,  locked  for  centuries  in  the  dark  vaults 
of  silence,  as  firmly  and  as  efiectually  as  the  forms  of  those  who 
reared  them,  are  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  death.    In  this 
silence  will  they  remain — a  silence  and  mystery,  which  invests 
them  with  a  peculiar  grandeur  and  interest,  and  enhances  the 
desire  to  learn  from  their  works,  the  history  of  the  people,  who 
toiled  and  labored  to  rear  these  monuments  of  thdr  art  and 
splendor,  as  well  as  moumfiil  memorials  of  their  power  and 
destiny — until  the  energies  and  talents  of  another  CnampoUion 
shall  tear  away  the  thick  cloud  that  now  envelops  them,  and 
reveal  to  the  world  the  records  of  nations,  over  whose  memory 
ages  of  oblivious  time  have  rolled  their  ceaseless  tides.    ^  Till 
then,  who  shall  read  them  T** 

"  Chaos  of  niins,  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say  *  here  was  or  i$f*  where  all  is  doubly  night  V* 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  essay,  were  it  m  our  power,  to  enter 
upon  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  antique  ruins,  in  which 
this  country  abounds,  but  merely  to  bestow  a  single  glance  on 
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those  which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  then  refer  to 
those  which  strew  in  such  rich  profusion  the  luxuriant  plains  and 
valleys  of  Central  America.  Nor  is  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
writing  an  article,  that  we  have  selected  this  subject,  as  a  theme 
for  an  essay ;  but  with  the  ardent  desire  and  fervent  hope,  of 
awakening  the  inquiring  minds  of  some,  now  preparing  them- 
selves for  toiling  in  the  cause  of  science,  to  an  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
developing  those  magnificent  ruins,  so  graphically  and  elo- 
quently described  by  our  countryman,  Stephens,  as  the  results 
of  a  recent  visit  to  that  noble,  but  unfortunate  country.  He  has 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  merits  well  a  rich 
.  meed  of  praise,  from  the  friends  of  knowledge.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  those  who  are  qualified  or  are  qualifying  themselves 
for  such  investigations,  will  enter  this  ample  field,  now  laid  open 
to  research,  and  draw  from  thence  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  history  of  the  people,  who  reared  those  gigantic  monuments 
of  their  skill  and  industry. 

Although  the  remains  of  ancient  art  do  not  exist  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  same  degree  of  splendor,  and  in  equal  num- 
bers, nor  indicate  that  those  who  reared  them  had  attained  to 
an  equal  degree  of  civilization,  as  in  Central  America,  yet  many 
of  them  are  of  such  a  character,  as  to  denote  that  their  authors 
had  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  and  were  making  rapid  ad- 
vances towards  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  when 
their  onward  course  was  arrested,  and  they  either  relapsed  into 
their  original  ignorance,  or  lost  their  identity  as  seperate  and 
independent  nations;  whether  from  their  subjugation  by  more 
powerful  and  more  barbarous  enemies,  or  from  the  workings  of 
the  elements  of  national  decay,  inherent  in  every  nation  on  the 
globe,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  decide.  All  speculation  on  this 
subject  is  idle ;  and  tneories  without  data  are  more  frequently 
the  parents  of  error,  than  productive  of  any  usefiil  result,  or  tend- 
ing to  develop  any  important  truths,  concerning  the  subject  on 
which  they  are  formed.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  mhabitants  of  the 
country,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  were  in  a  savage  state,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  authors,  the  history,  and  the  original  ob- 
ject of  the  structmres,  by  the  ruins  of  which  they  were  surround- 
ed. And  notwithstanding  a  noble  few  have  devoted  the  en- 
ergies of  their  cultivated  minds  to  the  examination  of  these  anti- 
quities, they  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  the 
mere  discovery  of  their  forms,  number,  and  manner  of  construc- 
tion. In  all  other  respects,  a  thick  cloud  of  mystery  still  shrouds 
them  in  its  gloomy  folds,  imparting  to  them  an  interest  border- 
ing on  sublimity. 

Of  the  ruins  discovered  in  the  United  States,  it  is  usual  for 
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antiquarians  to  divide  them  into  three  distinct  classes,  indicatiTe 
of  their  origin.  The  first  class  comprehends  the  relics  of  that 
race  which  had  possession  of  the  country  when  the  white  man 
Srst  invaded  the  solitude  of  its  lordly  forests  with  the  sounds  of 
the  implements  of  civilization.  These  consist  not  of  buildings, 
or  even  the  rough  monuments  of  savage  art,  but  simply  of  ue 
rude  implements  of  warfare  and  husbandry,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  stem  necessity  taught  to  the  human  race,  in  the  primi* 
live  ages  of  the  world.  They  are  therefore  of  no  greater  inter- 
est  or  importance,  otherwise  than  showing  the  barbarous  con- 
dition  in  which  those  who  employed  them  were  involved.  Yet, 
though  possessing  no  intrinsic  value,  and  but  the  rude  products 
of  still  ruder  arts,  their  value  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
greater  and  greater  importance  will  be  attached  to  them,  as, 
like  the  decaying  leaves  of  autumn,  one  after  another  breaks 
from  its  parent  stem,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  there  to  wither 
and  decay,  the  few  remnants  of  that  noble  race  gradually  di»- 
appear  before  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  and  the  still 
more  fatal  arms  of  the  white  man.  Soon  they  will  have  en- 
tirely  ceased  from  the  broad  hunting  grounds  of  their  fathers, 
and,  like  those  who  have  preceded  them,  they  will  be  known 
onlv  by  these  simple  instruments,  now  deemed  so  valueless  and 
rude.  Yet,  they  are  the  evidences  of  the  condition  of  a  mightr 
race,  once  the  free  and  unrestrained  masters  of  this  noble  Isuut 
of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

The  second  class  of  antiquities  embraces  those  of  European 
origin,  which,  being  left  by  the  first  discoverers  of  the  country, 
and  found  in  the  possession  of  the  aborigines,  by  others  who 
have  visited  them  at  a  subsequent  period,  have  been  erroneous- 
ly considered  as  the  invention  of  the  natives.  These  consist 
mainly  of  implements  of  war  and  agriculture,  of  far  superior 
material  and  workmanship  to  any  which  are  kno^vn  to  have  been 
invented  by  them.  They  are  easily  detected,  and  are  therefore 
worthy  but  of  a  passing  notice.  Such  were  the  subjects  em- 
bracea  under  this  classification  in  the  **  Archselogia  Americana," 
**  Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety." Since  the  publication  of  these  transactions,  many  new 
(acts  have  been  developed,  and  new  truths  brought  to  light, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  Cimmerian 
darkness.  From  a  tract  published  by  the  **  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquarians  at  Copenhagen,"  it  appears,  that  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  continent  of  America,  must  be  wrested  firom 
the  name  of  Columbus,  and  bestowed  upon  the  hardy  Scanda- 
navians  of  the  tenth  century.  Many  evidences  of  their  having 
visited  the  continent,  at  that  time,  are  said  to  exist  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  American  coast;  and  the  great  Humboldt, 
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from  an  accurate  examination  of  these  evidences,  became  satis- 
fied that  America  was  discovered  by  these  rough  Icelanders, 
some  four  hundred  years  preceding  the  first  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus. The  proof  of  this  being  incompatible  with  our  present  ob- 
ject, must  be  left  to  those  whose  inquiring  minds  may  lead  them 
to  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  worthy  the  pro- 
found attention  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian,  as  connected 
with  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  otherwise  involved 
in  an  impenetrable  mystery.  And  those  Icelandic  records, 
from  which  most  of  the  existing  evidences  of  such  a  fact  are 
culled,  may  also  be  able  to  throw  unexpected  light  upon  the  ob- 
jects embraced  in  the  third  class  of  the  antiquities  ol  the  United 
States. 

The  third,  and  most  highly  interesting  class  of  antiquities, 
comprises  those  belonging  to  that  people  who  erected  our  an- 
cient forts  and  tumuli ;  those  military  works,  whose  walls  and 
ditches  cost  so  much  labor  in  their  structure ;  those  numerous 
and  sometimes  lofty  mounds,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  peo- 
ple far  more  civilized  than  our  Indians,  but  less  so  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans. It  is  a  source  of  great  regret,  that  the  attention  of  the 
learned  and  curious  has  not  been  more  deeply  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  these  antiquities.  They  are  well  worth  all  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them,  as  objects  of  the  deepest  interest, 
not  only  from  their  being  the  relics  of  a  race,  once  peopling  the 
land  upon  which  we  dwell,  and  who  were  familiar  with  the 
wild  scenes  surrounding  the  places  they  chose  for  the  erection  , 
of  their  only  memorials,  but  from  the  vast  extent  of  these  me- 
morials, the  immense  labor  necessary  to  their  construction,  and, 
more  than  all,  their  destruction,  which  is  fast  taking  place  where- 
ever  they  exist,  and  soon  bids  fair  to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
their  existence.  They  must  fall  before  the  progressive  march 
of  civilization,  and  the  veneration  and  interest  with  which  they 
are  regarded  by  the  man  of  science,  can  not  protect  them  against 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  a  new  and  enterprising  people.  The 
massive  blocks  of  wrought  granite  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion, are  regarded  by  the  new  settler,  not  as  the  work  of  an 
ancient  and  civilized  people,  but  merely  as  affording  to  him  the 
material  for  the  construction  of  his  dwelling,  less  expensive  and 
far  better  adapted  to  his  purpose,  than  if  quarried  by  himself 
from  the  solid  rock.  These  relics  are  fast  mouldering  away,  and 
year  after  year  becoming  more  and  more  indistinct,  as  new  set- 
tlements are  made  upon  and  around  them,  as  the  long  undisturb- 
ed gloom  of  the  forest  is  broken  in  upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
through  spaces  cleared  by  the  busy  axe  of  the  adventurous  em- 
igrant, and  as  fields  are  cultivated,  which  wave  with  the  golden 
reward  of  human  toil,  where  for  ages  bloomed  the  spontaneous 
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productioiis  of  the  soil,  in  wild  and  undisturbed  luxuriance.  It  is 
a  duty,  imperative  upon  the  educated  minds  of  our  country,  to 
rescue  these  remains  from  threatened  ruin,  and  endeavor  to  elu- 
cidate their  origin,  dates  and  object,  before  the  destructive  hand 
of  time,  united  with  the  equally  destructive  touch  of  ignorance 
and  utility,  shall  have  forever  obliterated  these  last  memorials  of 
an  unknown  race.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  historian  has  left 
as  a  legacy  to  the  world,  the  records  of  his  nation,  that  no 
poet's  song  tells  the  glory  of  their  arms,  or  the  story  of  their  tri- 
umphs ;  we  know  but  from  conjecture,  that  these  mounds  and 
tumuli  were  used  as  the  burying  places  of  the  nobles  of  the  race, 
that  here  lie  interred  the  might  of  its  warriors,  the  eloquence  of 
its  orators,  and  the  sanctity  of  its  priests ;  but  from  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  these  relics,  enough  is  revealed  to  deter- 
mine that  they  must  have  possessed  warriors,  orators,  and 
priests, — ^that  arts,  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin  at  a  later 
period,  were  not  unknown  to  them,  and  that  the^'rose  from  ob> 
scurity  to  a  high  degree  of  splendor,  flourished  for  a  while,  and 
then  tended  to  decay ;  from  causes  jprobably  analagous  to  those 
which  have  subverted  so  many  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
Eastern  Continent 

In  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Central  America,  and  endeavor- 
inff  to  speculate  upon  their  probable  origin  and  history,  we  are 
fully  aware  of  having  undertaken  a  task  far  too  extensive  for 
our  knowledge  and  tsuents,  not  only  from  their  vast  number  and 
magnitude,  but  from  their  magnificence,  and  the  comparative- 
ly little  as  yet  known  concerning  them.  Prior  to  Stephens'  pub- 
lication of  his  recent  travels  in  that  region,  and  hasty  investiga- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  ruins  existing  there,  there 
was  a  woful  ignorance  respecting  them ;  and  maugre  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mounds  and  tumuli  of  the  tJnited  States,  indica^ 
ting  the  previous  existence  of  a  people  far  removed  from  the 
savage  state,  and  the  glowing  descriptions  given  by  the  Span- 
iards, of  the  country  and  the  splendid  works  they  found  erected 
in  it,  the  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  incredulous 
and  unwilling  to  admit  the  previous  existence  of  any  people  on 
the  American  Continent,  superior  in  any  respect  to  those  who 
had  possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus. 
Dr.  Kobertson,  in  his  history  of  America,  lays  it  down  **  as  a 
certain  principle,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation 
of  the  ancient  continent,  which  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  civilization."  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,"  he  says, 
**  were  in  a  state  of  societv  so  extremely  rude  as  to  be  junao- 
quainted  with  those  arts  w^ch  are  the  first  essays  of  human  in- 
flenuity  in  its  advance  towards  improvement"  **  There  is  not," 
He  continues,  ^  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vast  empire,  a  single 
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monument  or  vestige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than  the 
conquest''  Such  was  the  opinion  of  this  great  historian,  found- 
ed, doubtless,  upon  the  most  correct  information  to  be  obtained 
at  that  period  of  knowledge  respecting  this  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent But  since  that  time,  new  travelers  have  penetrated 
farther  into  the  country,  and  new  discoveries  have  been  made» 
which  have  not  only  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  this  hypothesis, . 
but  astonished  the  scientific  and  literary  world  with  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  ancient  ruins  of  America. 

Of  the  ruins  explored  by  Stephens,  those  of  Copan  and  Pa- 
lenque  are  represented  as  by  far  the  most  magnificent,  and  indic- 
ative of  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  the  execution,  than  any  others 
yet  discovered.  In  following  his  animated  description  of  these 
remains  of  an  unknown  people,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  en- 
thusiasm he  displays,  and  the  increasing  interest  he  continues  to 
weave  into  his  narrative,  when  we  remember  the  scenes  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Standing  desolate  and  alone,  amid 
a  wilderness  of  ruins,  which  he  represents  as  buried  beneath 
the  foliage  of  centuries,  with  a  soul  alive  to  the  silent  sublimity 
of  the  scene;  what  thoughts  on  thoughts  must  have  crowded,  in 
rapid  succession,  on  his  mind,  of  the  authors  of  those  ruins,  and 
the  fate  of  that  people  who  once  gazed  upon  them  as  the  proud 
monuments  of  their  fame  and  art ;  little  dreaming  that  they  were 
to  outlive  the  last  remnant  of  their  race,  and  descend  to  the  re- 
motest periods  of  time,  the  only  memorials  of  their  existence  I 

Those  explored  at  Copan,  are  represented  by  our  traveler  as 
possessing  an  interest  surpassing  expression,  and  exhibiting  in 
Deauty  of  design  and  skill  of  execution,  a  knowledge  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  fullv  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  most  splendid 
remains  of  ancient  Egvptian  art — an  interest  increased  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  thejr  were  examined,  and  the  gloomy 
pandeur  of  the  scenery  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Un- 
like those  vestiges  of  ancient  art,  which  exist  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian plain,  rearing  their  time-beaten  sides  amid  the  barren  sands 
of  a  trackless  desert,  and  appearing  to  defy  the  power  of  that 
principle  which  consigns  all  things  else  to  decay,  the  ruins  of 
Copan  lie  scattered  around  in  rich  profusion,  half  buried  beneath 
the  decayed  foliage  of  centuries,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
tropical  forests,  casting  a  gloom  over  the  whole  scene,  as  it  were 
a  pall  over  the  remains  of  a  departed  people,  and  imparting  to 
them  a  wild  intensity,  well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  melancholy 
reflections  upon  that  inevitable  destiny  which  has  consigned 
whole  nations  to  oblivion.  Here  were  found  images,  statues, 
and  tablets,  many  of  which  exhibited  traces  of  the  most  exquis- 
ite workmanship,  and  were  manifestly  the  production  of  much 
labor  and  skill.    But  for  what  they  were  intended,  whether  as 
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the  idols  of  religious  worship,  before  which  a  perished  race  o&oe 
bowed  in  adoration,  or  as  the  statues  of  deified  heroes  and  demi- 
godsy  or  as  the  representations  of  their  mightiest  warriors  and 
ablest  statesmen,  who  had  assisted  in  elevating  the  nation  to  that 
pitch  of  splendor,  to  which  it  evidently  attained,  the  means  for 
ascertaining  are  gone,  and  the  whole  race  sleep  in  utter  unconr 
sciousness  of  the  deep  interest  inspired  by  their  surviving  works. 
**  We  sat  down  on  the  very  edse  of  the  wall,  and  strove  in  vain 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Who 
were  the  people  that  built  this  city  ?  In  the  ruined  cities  of 
Egypt,  even  in  the  long  lost  Petra,  the  stranger  knows  the  story 
of  the  people  whose  vestiges  are  around  Um.  America,  says 
historians,  was  peopled  by  savages,  but  savages  never  reared 
these  structures,  savages  never  carved  these  stones.  We  ask- 
ed  the  Indians  who  made  them,  and  their  dull  answer  was, 
Quien  sabe  ?  •  Who  knows  V  " 

The  ruins  of  Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Quich^ 
with  several  others,  all  of  which  were  visited  and  explored  to 
greater  or  less  extent  by  Stephens,  though  differing  in  general 
appearance  and  design  from  those  at  Copan,  were  nevenheless 
iaentified  as  belonging  to  the  same  style  ot  execution,  and  as  hav- 
ing a  common  origin.  Yet,  involved  in  a  mystery  as  imnene- 
trable  as  that  which  wrapped  the  latter  in  its  gloomy  folds,  it 
was  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  learn  from  the  half  obliterated  hiero- 
glyphics that  decorated  the  moss-covered  walls  of  the  stately 
palaces  and  temples  at  Palenque,  any  thing  of  the  history  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  reared.  Here  reigned  the  same 
gloomy  silence,  the  same  soul-subduing  influences,  only  disturb- 
ed at  times  by  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  frog  as  he  emerged 
from  the  pools  of  water,  formed  in  the  abraised  stones  of  the 
pavement,  or  the  flapping  of  the  owl's  wing,  as  disturbed  in  his 
slumbers,  he  flew  around  the  deserted  chambers  and  halls  of 
these  half-decayed  dwellings  of  ancient  royalty.  Looking  in 
vain  for  some  clue  to  the  mysterious  objects  that  surrounded 
him,  our  traveler  wandered  through  those  empty  halls,  which, 
now  echoing  sadly  to  his  advancing  tread,  once,  perhaps,  rang 
with  the  gli^  shouts  of  joy,  at  the  feast  or  the  revel,— -listened  to 
the  mandates  of  KingSr— I>eheld  the  plumed  pride  of  their  war- 
riors, and  reflected  back  the  bright  flashes  of  woman's  eyes ;  all 
of  which  had  passed  away  into  gloom  and  forgetfulness,  while 
these  halls,  where  had  met  the  gray  head  of  wisdom,  the 
strength  of  manhood,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  still  remain- 
ed, in  ruins,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  there,  like  the  lone  bark  on 
the  surface  of  a  boundless  ocean,  with  none  to  tell  from  whence 
it  came,  whither  bound,  or  what  the  destiny  of  those  who  had 
once  floated  in  gladness  on  its  now  deserted  deck. 
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Passing  by  the  remaining  places  examined  by  Stephens,  a 
brief  reference  will  be  made  to  that  living,  yet  unvisited  city, 
which  traditions  and  even  observation  locates  in  those  wild  and 
almost  unapproachable  regions  lying  west  of  the  ^at  chain  of 
the  Cordilleras.  The  accoi^nt  given  of  it,  although  wearinff  the 
air  of  improbability,  is  vet  so  replete  with  romance  and  wild  im- 
agination, and  the  truth  of  it  so  much  to  be  desired,  that  we 
would  fain  give  it  credence.  Indeed,  the  author  himself  calmlv 
and  candidly  admits  that  he  is  disposed  to  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  story,  as  it  was  related  to  him,  and  maugre  the  Dub- 
lin University  Alagazine,  which  affects  to  treat  it  with  derision, 
we  shall  not  be  satis W  until  Mr.  Stephens  shall  have"  given  to 
us  the  results  of  his  second  investigations.  According  to  this 
account,  there  is  situated,  in  that  wild  remon  called  Tierra  de 
Guerra,  from  which  the  Spaniards  were  three  times  repulsed  in 
their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  it,  a  large  city  occupying  a 
vast  extent  of  space,  and  exhibiting  all  the  external  aspects  of  a 
flourishing  and  well  regulated  community.  The  foot  of  the  for- 
eigner has  never  been  planted  within  its  precincts,  nor  do  its  in*^ 
habitants  ever  wander  beyond  the  confines  of  the  valley  in  which 
it  is  built ;  but  fearfiil  of  sharing  the  fate  of  their  ancestors,  they 
keep  themselves  concealed  within  those  natural  defenses  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

If  these  things  be  true,  the  most  probable  supposition  that  can 
be  formed  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  unknown  city,  are  the  . 
last  of  that  race  who  reared  these  ancient  monuments  of  art, 
and  once  ruled  over  this,  the  fairest  portion  of  America.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  more  venturous  than  those  who  have  hither- 
to attempted  it,  will,  at  some  future  day,  penetrate  into  that  in* 
terdicted  territory,  and  establish  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  thit 
tradition.  If  false,  no  injury  will  have  been  done ;  but  if  true, 
what  a  flood  of  light  n^ay  we  expect  will  be  poured  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country!  Then,  will 
those  mystical  symbols  be  decyphered,  upon  which,  until  the 
present  time,  not  a  ray  of  light  has  dawned,  and  the  history  of 
a  mighty  people  will  be  rescued  from  the  dark  grave  of  for- 
getfulness. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects among  the  vast  number  of  ancient  remains,  which  are 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
American  Continent,  we  would  reiterate  the  hope,  that  many  who 
are  now  buckling  on  the  armor  for  future  contests  in  the  cause 
of  science  and  literature,  will  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a  strict  investigation  into  all  that  survives  of 
those  nations  which  ancientiy  i)osse8sed  this  country,  and  at- 
tained to  so  high  a  degree  of  civilization,  as  these  remains  indi- 
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cate.  A  rich  meed  of  gratitude  and  honor  awaits  the  investi- 
ffator,  who  shall  dissipate  that  cloud  of  mystery  which  now 
hangs  over  the  antique  ruins  of  this  country.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  a  work  purely  American,  and  as  the  field  has  now 
been  so  fiilly  laid  open  by  our  countrymen,  we  can  not  avoid 
cherishing  &e  hope  and  confident  belief,  that  others,  with  a 
spirit  as  truly  national  as  his  own,  will  follow  in  the  path  he  has 
stricken  out,  and  push  their  investigations  to  an  extent  hereto- 
fore imknown  in  the  annals  of  Arclueological  researches.  The 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephens  for  collecting  these  interesting 
remains  into  one  spot,  as  far  as  it  can  be  conveniently  eSecXeSt 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  ^Na^ial  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities,'' is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  should  meet  with  a  fii- 
vor  and  cooperation  commensurate  with  its  importance.  The 
governments  of  Europe  have  enriched  their  capitals  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  arts  of  the  old  world,  and  why  should  not  the  new 
world  collect  into  one  group,  all  tiiat  remains  to  tell  of  its  former 
inhabitants  7  One,  and  perhaps  another  race,  have  already  pas9* 
ed  away,  of  whose  history  we  are  in  utter  ignorance,  and  the 
last  of  the  aboriginal  trilies  will  soon  have  followed  them. 
Even  now,  their  sun  is  becoming  dim,  in  the  darkening  shad- 
ows of  the  West,  and  their  history  is  regarded  in  the  %ht  of 
fable  and  romance.  It  is  a  debt  due  to  posterity,  to  rescue  from 
decay  and  oblivion,  all  that  remains  of  these  whilom  masters 
of  this  land,  who  were  wont  to  strike  their  antlered  game  and 
mingle  in  the  war  dance  upon  the  very  spots  from  whence  a 
thousand  glittering  spires  now  ascend,  to  tell  of  civilization  and 
morality.  Such  a  collection  would  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  this  fast-disappearing  race,  and  by 
presenting  a  mournful  witness  of  the  world's  mutations,  they 
would  be  a  continual  admonition  of  the  destiny  of  our  own  in- 
stitutions, now  so  highly  prized ;  for 

**  Nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  awhile,  and  downward  go»" 
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MONTEZUMA; 

OB, 
THE  SPANIARDS  IN  AXERICA.  . 

O'm  the  one  half  the  world,  nature  indeed 
Seemed  dead ; — ^a  rayless,  cheerless  night. 
The  conibes  of  the  mighty  waste  enveiled. 
In  vain  for  ages,  gazed  the  eye  of  man. 
Of  Christian  man,*-the  western  wild  toward  ;— 
All — ^Hke  the  future — ^undiscovered  lay. 
In  darkness  shrouded,  and  no  beam  of  light 
Pierced  the  thick  gloom,  o'er  all  impending. 

At  length  a  S!(ar,— faint  glimmering  awhile, — 
Beaming  anon  with  lustre  new-rekindled. 
Upon  th'  astonished  eye  of  Europe  burst, — 
And  like  the  star  of  old, — ^true  to  his  course, — 
CUumbua  pointed  to  a  future  Ood. 

The  veil  is  rent, — ^the  darkness  sped  away, — 
And  nature's  midnight  turns  to  glorious  day.— 
Forth  start  to  life,  as  if  by  magic  word. 
Nations  and  reahns  to  own  him  as  their  Lord. 

Scarce  had  the  Spaniard's  bold,  destructive  hand. 
Scattered  the  Charib  from  their  sea-girt  land. 
Ere  their  cursed  banner  on  the  mainland  waves, 
In  mournful  mockery,  o'er  ten  thousand  graves. 
Onwahl  they  trod :~  alas  !  the  luckless  hour ! 
That  saw  the  Indies  subject  to  their  power  t 
Each  Chrutian  arm  was  bared  for  work  of  death. 
And  for  each  weapon  found  a  Uving  sheath.—- 
From  hill  and  vale,  from  mountain  and  from  dell. 
The  welkin  rang  with  their  triumphant  yell ; 
No  eye  to  pity,  and  no  arm  to  save. 
Each  stream  was  crimson,  and  each  mound  a  grave. 
Unstayed  by  conscience  while  the  cross  they  bear. 
They  give  no  mercy,  and  they  heed  no  prayer — 
In  Christ's  good  cause  fanatically  bold ! 
They  plant  J7«t  standard,  while  they  kiU  for  gold. 
The  blood  that  flowed  from  every  Indian  vein. 
Added  fresh  fuel  to  the  raging  flame  ; — 
A  damning  havoc  marked  their  ling'ring  stay, — 
More  damning  havoc  marked  their  onward  way ; — 
From  crime  to  crime  with  fiendish  haste  they  fly ; — 
The  Spaniard's  mercy  was — aU,  all  muit  die. 
Onward  they  move — ^thc  demon  few — 
An  untried  path  they  now  pursue ;— 
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One  race— the  noblest  in  that  land— 
Has  fallen  'neath  their  rathlees  hand. 
And  'knid  a  nation's  groani  and  cries. 
Their  oonq'ring  banner  proudly  flics,** 
While 'mingled  in  one  common  grave. 
Lies  the  loved  chieftain  with  his  brave. 

They  leave  behind  them  mtbjteU  there. 
The  relics  of  a  race  that  were ; — 
Yet  little  reck  these  fiends  of  hell. 
What  monmnents  remain  to  tell 

Of  desolating  woe ; — 
Before  them  still — the  golden  toy. 
Which  though  it  dogs,  can  never  cloy  ;-— 
They  seek, — ^they  seek  with  fiendish  joy. 

The  plains  of  Mexico. 
Behind  them,  all  is  dark  and  drear. 

Submission  and  despair  ;-^ 
Before  them,  peace  and  happiness. 

Reign  sweet  companions  there. 

Yet  happiness  is  but  a  dream. 
And  peace  a  transient  sleep,' 

When  fate  lets  loose  her  mynnidoms. 
And  fiends  their  vigil  keep. 
Fh)m  the  far  north,  through  whose  luxuriant  plain 
The  rich  Panuco  courses  to  the  main, — 
To  the  warm  south.  Tabasco's  stream  beside. 
The  Indian's  glory,  and  the  Spaniard's  pride, — 
From  the  rough  mountain  fanned  by  every  gale. 
To  the  gemmed  bosom  of  each  eastern  vale  ^— 
A  goUen  peace  with  all  its  ha|^y  train, 
%»read  o'er  the  reahn  its  wide,  elastic  chain. 
The  Prophet  and  the  Bard  of  old 

Had  the  loved  Inca's  fate  foretold  ; 

Time  rolling  on,  the  aged  Seer 

Forewarned  him  of  the  danger  near,— 

That  soon  a  bold  and  potent  band 

Woukl  devastate  that  happy  land  ;— 

That  in  that  dark  and  fatal  hour. 

The  proud  Casques  wooU  yield  their  power. 

And  the  fierce  Inca  bend  his  knee. 

In  worse  than  human  slavery. 
Yet  feared  he  not  what  Seers  foretold, 

What  Bards  had  sung  and  Prophets  told  ; — 

Though  far  and  wide,  dark  fears  prevail. 

Yet  Montexuma  spumed  the  tale. 

But  hark !  whence  come  these  notes  of  sadness ! 

Whence  these  munnurings  deep  and  low ! 
What  has  changed  those  sounds  of  gladness ! 

Whence  these  harbingers  of  woe ! 
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Ah  t  too  title  w«ra  their  prediotions  ; 

TVne,  indeed,  the  hoDored  Seer ; 
They  who  feared  their  own  c<mviction. 

Now  do  homage  while  they  fear. 

As  the  streamlet  from  the  fountain ; 

As  the  hounds  upon  the  deer  ; 
From  the  Ithualca  mountain. 

The  Spanish  hosts  appear. 

As  the  wild  wind  on  its  pinions ; 

As  the  waves  upon  the  strand ; 
Untrameled  in  dominion. 

They  fall  upon  the  land. 

As  gods  the  chiefs  adore  them. 

And  the  stoutest  hearts  show  fear, — 
The  Inca  quails  before  them. 

As  the  Gallic  bands  appear. 

From  his  time-honored  throne, — ^ihe  chieftain  descending. 
Proclaimed  the  usurper  both  welcome  and  free  } 

And  Ck>rtez  with  pride,  beheld  royalty  bending. 
To  sue  for  the  favor  of  man — on  his  knee. 

Lo !  now  from  the  Mexican  citadel  streaming. 
The  banner  of  Spain  in  triumph  does  wave  ^^ 

And  her  weapons  from  rampart  and  turret  are  gleaming. 
For  the  war-notes  are  sounding  the  death  of  the  brave. 

Unpitied  the  wretches  for  mercy  loud  crying ; 

Unheeded  by  them  the  chieftain's  fierce  cry ; 
No  pity  was  there  for  the  pangs  of  the  dying. 

No  mercy  for  thoee  who  were  marked  out  to  die. 

And  now  upon  the  ramparts  stand. 
The  tyrant  Cortex  and  his  band,^ 
Brandish  the  torches,— wave  the  blade. 
Amid  the  min^-undismByed,— 
And  now  like  fiends  begirt  with  fire. 
Fearless  they  mount  the  funeral  pyre. 

Yet  not  alone ; — ^fbr  with  them,  lo ! 
The  proudest  chief  of  Mexico 
Ascends  the  pile — as  dauntless  ther«. 
As  the  wild  lion  in  his  lair. 
He  sees  his  sure,  his  certain  doom. 
Yet  fears  he  not  that  fiery  tomb. 
He  hears  their  threats, — an  Inca  boni. 
He  laughs  their  bitter  taunts  to  scorn. 
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The  Spaniard  looked  upon  his  prey. 
And,  along  to  madneaa,  cried — "  away  ;** 
But  lo  f  scaree  was  the  order  given. 
His  soul  was  in  the  Inca's  heaven ; — 
An  arrow  from  an  unseen  bow. 
Robbed  him  of  life  at  one  fell  blow. 
Vengfonct  u  /^if— 4he  Inca  cried — 
Avtngt  the  innoetnt — and  died. 

Land  of  Castile!  where  now  the  pomp  and  pride 
And  glory  of  your  sons !  where  now  the  tide 
Of  wealth,  that  inward  poured  its  golden  store, 
And  decked  your  land  in  tawdry  splendor !    More, 
Thrice  more — than  India's  mines  could  ere  unfold. 
Or  Asia's  dole,  was  yours ;  for  this  you  sold 
Your  peace — ^your  proud  preeminence, — ^your  all 
Behold  in  thi$ — ^the  author  of  yoMtfaU, 

Accursed  nation !  who  can  mouni  thy  lot ! 
You  worshiped  manmion — and  your  God  forgot ! 
Lo !  from  your  once  proud  western  realms  ascend 
The  cries  of  vengeance — ^and  the  heavens  rend ; — 
Your  doom  was  sealed — when  erst  upon  that  shore 
You  steeped  joxa  hallowed  banner  in  the  gore 
Of  murdered  innocence. — The  piercing  cries 
That  once  seemed  music  to  your  ears,  now  rise 
With  spirit-plumes ; — the  souls  of  slaughtered  dead 
Invoke  remorseless  vengeance  on  the  oppressor's  head. 

Ill-fated  people  !  where  thy  splendor  now  ! 
And  where  the  laurel  that  once  decked  thy  brow ! 
The  wwrn-d  cfjvttice  holds  its  iron  sway. 
And  all  thy  pomp  and  grandeur  fade  away ; — 
That  country—once  the  haughty  Spaniard's  pride,, 
Your  blood-bought  honors — ^in  oblivion  glide. 
Wealth — ^Fame — and  Honoi^— all  once  held  so  dear. 
Are  but  the  semblance  of  things  they  were ; — 
And  do  yon  ask.  Why  all  this  varied  woe  1 — 
Vindictive  JMttice  points  to  Mexico.  Delta  . 
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INDUSTRY  NOT  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  GENIUS. 

**  Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be  wrought, 
•But  genius  must  be  bora,  and  never  can  be  taught.*' 

DarDBir. 

There  is  no  subject  which  can  engage  our  attention  with  deeper 
interest,  or  impress  us  with  more  exalted  views  of  human  nature, 
than  the  gradual  advance  of  mind,  in  extending  its  dominion  over 
the  material  universe,  and  in  bringing  up  from  the  depths  of  intel- 
lectual obscurity,  those  fundamental  principles  which  have  so 
long  constitutecl  the  inscrutable  things  of  the  God-head.  Man, 
once  the  howling  savage  of  the  wilderness,  has  already  become 
lord  of  all  the  sublunary  creation.  Art  he  has  wooed  with  as- 
siduous constancy,  till,  Samson-like,  she  has  told  wherein  her 
great  strength  lies.  By  her  assistance  he  has  taught  the  earth 
to  bring  forth  at  his  pleasure,  fruits  meet  for  his  comfort  and  sub- 
sistence. He  has  flung  his  shackles  upon  the  deep,  and  forced  her 
to  become  his  humble  vassal.  By  successive  conquests,  the  ele- 
ments, and  all  the  rebellious  offspring  of  nature,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  his  control,  and  compelled  to  do  his  bidding.  Led  on  by 
science,  he  has  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  explored  the 
hidden  wonders  there  entombed,  and  brought  to  light  those  indeli- 
ble records  which  time  has  made  of  its  own  duration.  Return- 
ing again,  he  has  soared  above  the  earth,  and  held  high  converse 
with  other  worlds.  In  the  exaltation  of  his  nature,  he  now 
looks  out  upon  creation,  and  beholds  in  it  a  habitation  fitted  up 
for  his  peculiar  residence.  Yet,  strange  as  it  appears,  and 
much  as  it  has  been  attempted,  the  study  of  the  human  mind  has 
ever  baffled  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  The  attention  of 
the  earliest  philosophers  of  antiquity  was  very  naturally  turned 
to  the  vast  subject  of  comprehending  their  own  existence;  but 
their  ill-shapen  and  rough-hewn  theories  have  crumbled,  one 
after  another,  until  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages  has  decided 
that  the  mind  is,  in  its  nature,  a  mystery  past  comprehension. 
All  that  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  its  existence  seems  inseparably 
connected  with  our  being  ;  that  it  is  an  indefinable  essense,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  its  own  inspection.  Like  the 
eye,  while  it  causes  us  to  perceive  all  other  objects,  it  can  not 
behold  itself ;  but,  unlike  the  eye,  it  unfortunately  has  no  men- 
tal mirror  in  which  is  reflected  its  own  image,  to  aid  in  examin- 
ing its  own  constitution,  or  to  assist  in  comparmg  itself  with  the 
vast  multitude  of  individuals  which  constitute  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse. 

The  mind  is  known  only  by  exteraal  manifestations,  or  by  that 
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innate  consciousness  which  it  possesses  of  its  own  actions. 
These,  so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  classification,  afford  the 
only  imperfect  understanding  which  we  are  as  yet  capable  of 
obtaining.  The  object  of  modem  philosophers,  consequently, 
has  not  been  so  much  to  determine  what  mind  is,  as  to  ascertain 
those  laws  by  which  it  acts.  The  intent  of  the  present  essay  is 
not  to  investigate  either  of  these  points,  but  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  distribution  of  mind  among  mankind,  and  sug- 
gest some  few  ideas,  which  may  tend  to  prove  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  those  natural  endowments,  commonly  denominated 
Genius. 

It  has  been  seriously  remarked  by  those  of  high  repute  among 
us,  and  possibly  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  that  the  present 
age  is  becoming  "too  mechanical."  The  tendency  of  all  our 
efforts  is  to  gage,  by  the  line  and  compass,  every  principle  man- 
ifested in  the  •*  visible  creation."  Instead  of  yielding  any  thing 
to  the  special  interposition  of  an  all- wise  and  omnipotent  super- 
visor, the  ingenuity  of  man  is  ever  seeking  out  some  glorious 
system  of  innuences,  which  pervade  and  control  the  moral, 
physical,  and  spiritual  universe ;  and  is  engaged  in  deducing 
therefrom  certain  immutable  laws,  by  which  these  influences 
operate.  While  one  claims  the  homage  of  his  race,  for  framing 
these  deductions,  another  immortalizes  himself  by  giving  them  a 
name ;  as  if,  thereby,  we  were  approximating  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  actual  solution  of  Infinity.  Thus  in  me  physical  world, 
a  Copernicus  has  told  us,  that  the  refractory  planets  are  made  to 
proceed  in  their  regular  orbits  about  the  sun,  being  curbed  in- 
ward by  the  centrepetal  rein,  though  ever  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  the  bits  in  their  teeth,  and  follow  their  centrifugal 
inclinations.  A  Newton  has  given  the  name  of  gravitation  to 
a  law,  the  existence  of  which,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and 
the  regular  order  in  which  it  was  perpetuated,  had  revealed  to 
man  in  the  earliest  stages  of  his  existence.  From  the  days  of 
righteous  Noah  even  to  the  present  time,  we  have  never  wanted 
teachers  to  mark  out  for  us  a  course  of  moral  action,  or  to  invent 
systems  of  laws  to  govern  the  moral  world.  Such  is  the  ten- 
dency of  all  science,  to  persuade  us  that  by  rule  we  live,  by  rule 
we  move,  and  by  rule  we  have  our  being ;  and,  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  moral  and  physical  universe,  is  reduced  to  one  vast 
system  of  machinery,  which  acts  as  it  is  acted  upon,  by  certain 
fixed  and  immutable  influences,  which,  for  greater  definiteness, 
we  term  laws,  and  say  they  were  laid  down  by  their  Great 
Inventor. 

I  would  not  call  this  impious  ;  perhaps  'tis  right  and  proper 
so  to  do,  and  thus  vainly  endeavor  to  limit  the  works  of  God  by 
the  extent  of  human  discoveries  and  the  powers  of  human  com- 
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preheDsion.    But  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  define  the  infinitet 
as  reduce  to  finite  laws  the  workings  of  Infinity. 

*<  AU  are  bat  ports  of  one  myiterioiu  whole, 
Whoee  body^  JVaiure  ia,  and  Chid  the  sou/." 

By  a  similar,  though  less  successful  sect  of  speculating  philos- 
ophers, the  same  systematic  process  has  been  attempted  in  the 
metaphysical  world.  The  phenomena  of  mind  have  oeen  care- 
fully observed  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  the  present  time  ;  gen- 
eral principles  have  been  deduced,  from  which  theories  almost 
innumerable  have  been  framed.  The  object  of  all  these  specula- 
tions has  been  to  find  out  those  universal  laws  upon  which  all 
minds  similarly  act ;  as  if  there  really  did  exist  in  nature,  some 
few  elementary  principles,  the  same,  modico  et  modoy  in  all  cases ; 
and  which,  if  rightly  heeded,  would  tend  to  a  spiritual  equili- 
brium. These  are  the  mental  alchemists  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, who  believe  in  industry  as  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  which 
will  convert  all  mind  into  Genius.  But,  as  yet,  their  eflTorts  have 
failed,  and  the  art  of  legislating  concerning  the  human  mind  is 
still  in  its  infancy, — so  difficult  is  it  to  prove  that  we  think  by 
rule. 

Notwithstanding  the  eflTorts  of  all  ages  to  solve  this  mysterious 
principle  by  which  we  think,  and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which 
the  mind  has  attempted  to  become  acquainted  with  its  own  char- 
acter, it  still  remains  a  stranger  to  itself.  Nevertheless,  this 
principle  still  continues  to  operate  ;  the  world  still  swarms  with 
intelligent  beings ;  and  among  them,  now  and  then,  there  ap- 
pear spiritual  prodigies  to  astonish  the  world  for  a  time  by  their 
deeds,  and  then  again  disappear,  leaving  nothing  behind  except 
here  and  there  along  the  solitude  of  time,  a  few  monuments  of 
their  greatness,  to  tell  those  who  come  after  them  that  they 
once  were,  and  aflford  them  the  material  for  endless  speculation. 

Some  intellectual  agrarians,  who  would  seemingly  introduce 
their  leveling  system  into  the  spiritual  world,  call  tnese  but  men 
of  uncommon  growth,  to  whose  stature  all  may  attain  by  proper 
industry  and  perseverance ; — as  though  the  Almighty  had,  with 
scrupulous  precision,  weighed  out  his  own  proper  modicum  of 
talent  to  each  at  his  creation.  Thus  mind,  by  them,  is  made  a 
constant  quantity,  and  the  capacities  of  men,  they  would  have  us 
believe,  difier  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  expend- 
ed in  mental  cultivation. 

Others  again,  look  upon  these  as  special  eflibrts  of  Nature  to 
beget  perfection  ; — as  intellectual  giants,  whose  monstrous  pro- 
portions were  inherited  from  the  womb.  These  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Genius,  and  consider  it  as  the  true  connecting  link  be* 
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tween  angels  and  men.  The  latter  doctrine,  though  true  in  the- 
ory, may  yet  prove  dangerous  in  practice,  from  the  vain  con- 
ceptions of  some,  or  the  erroneous  distrust  of  others; — ^the  former, 
even  though  false,  is  certainly  a  pleasing  and  innocent  delusion ; 
for,  while  none  despair  of  the  race,  the  prize  will  always  remain 
to  the  swift,  since  genius  in  the  hands  of  industry  can  never  fail 
to  exalt  its  possessor. 

Though  industry  should  certainly  be  commended,  and  equality 
in  most  matters  is  to  be  desired,  yet  we  can  not  conscientiously 
subscribe  to  intellectual  agrarianism.  An  aristocracy  of  mind 
will  probabW  ever  exist,  and  must  always  win  the  plaudits  of 
mankind.  That  education,  properly  directed,  may  do  very  much 
to  elevate  its  devotee,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  that  it  can  consti- 
tute the  actual  difference  which  exists  in  the  community,  contra- 
dicts both  reason  and  common  experience. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mind,  as  viewed  by  its  man- 
ifestations, which  can  possibly  warrant  this  supposition*  If  it  be 
considered  as  a  mere  capacity,  what  tangible  ground  have  we 
for  asserting  that  the  mental  capacities  of  man  may  not  vary  in 
different  individuals,  as  well  as  his  physical  powei*s.  Have  we 
not  rather  reason  to  infer,  that  the  same  diversity  of  endowments 
pervades  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical  department  of  hu- 
manity. 

From  the  imperfect  and  limited  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
mind,  we  are  bound  to  consider  it,  in  its  connection  with  the 
body,  either  as  adventitious,  or  as  resulting  from  our  physical 
organization,  or  as  a  direct  emanation  from  the  Deity.  Upon 
the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  little  need  be  said.  To  suppose 
that  the  mind  is  an  accidental  property  of  our  being,  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable ;  since  neither  the  experience  of  the  present, 
nor  the  history  of  the  past,  can  produce  one  solitary  instance  of 
human  existence,  except  in  union  with  mind.  Their  co-existence 
is  invariable  ;  and  certainly  that  accidental  coincidence  must  be 
counted  most  remarkable,  which  never  was  known  to  fail  in  its 
regular  occurrence.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most  important 
consideration  connected  with  the  hypothesis,  nor  is  it  the  most 
improbable  conjecture  involved  therem;  for  it  is  heaping  impossi- 
bility upon  improbability,  to  suppose  that,  by  the  mere  accident  of 
an  accident,  that,  which  in  itself  is  claimed  as  a  matter  of  chance, 
should  not  only  invariably  take  place,  but  always  happen  to 
occur  in  the  same  proportions  in  every  individual  of  tne  hu- 
man race.  It  conflicts  with  the  teachings  of  common  sense,  and 
is  at  variance  with  experience,  to  assert  that  what  is  accidental 
should  at  all  partake  of  uniformity.  Should  we  not  rather  claim, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  from  the  premises  assumed, 
an  inequality  of  mind  should  follow ;  and  that,  while  some  have 
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reason  to  complain  of  capricious  fortune  for  bestowing  on  them 
but  a  meagre  pittance,  others  may  be  the  choice  favorites  of 
nature,  bom  to  inherit  and  enjoy  the  trophies  of  true  genius. 

If  the  second  of  our  hypotheses  be  considered,  it  is  probable 
we  shall  arrive  to  a  similar  ccoiclusion.  Inasmuch  as  all  cir- 
cumstances depending  upon  our  physical  organization  vary  in 
every  individual,  according  to  their  several  constitutions,  no 
plausible  reason  appears  why  the  mind,  if  made  to  depend  upon 
the  same,  should  not  vary  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  vigor  of 
spirits,  health,  strength,  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  depending  upon  the  physical  constitutions  of  men,  differ 
accordingly' :  while  we  see  no  such  visible  criterion  for  the  dis* 
tribution  ot  mind.  Setting  aside,  however,  this  plain  contradic- 
tion of  facts,  and  admitting  the  hypothesis  to  be  true,  we  reason 
from  cause  to  effect  Since  different  causes  do  not  commonly 
produce  the  same  result,  we  (iraw  the  legitimate  inference,  that 
no  tv^  minds  can  coincide,  because  no  two  individuals  are  alike 
physically  constituted.  Again,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that, 
while  we  are  all  children  of  one  common  family,  our  common 
mother  has  not  dealt  impartially  with  us  all,  but  has  bestowed 
upon  some  one  talent,  some  five,  and  upon  others  ten. 

The  remaining  hypothesis,  appearing  at  first  more  plausible, 
demands  our  consideration.  Here,  again,  we  meet  the  agrari- 
ans, who,  taking  the  mind  to  be  a  direct  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  hang  their  faith  upon  the  attribute  of  impartiality,  and 
claim  an  equal  distribution  of  natural  endowments,  as  alone 
consistent  with  his  character.  But  upon  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  point,  we  find  the  balance  of  argument  against  them. 
For  if  we  suffer  this  to  be  the  criterion  of  our  judgment,  we 
shall  at  length  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  admitting,  either 
that  we  do  not  justly  estimate  this  attribute,  or  that,  in  other 
respects,  he  is  in  deed  and  in  truth,  a  respecter  of  persons.  The 
experience  of  each  day  adds  force  to  this  conviction  ;  for,  while 
in  our  oommon  walks,  we  behold  one  subject  to  bodily  deform- 
ity and  physical  insanity  from  the  womb,  another  is  endowed 
with  comeliness  of  person,  and  a  vigorous  constitution :  while  one 
is  unfortunately  bom  to  penury  and  want,  another  is  nurtured 
in  the  lap  of  affluence,  and  surrounded  by  circumstances  the 
most  happy :  while  the  days  of  one  are  few  and  fiill  of  trouble, 
another  enjoys  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  and  arrives  to  a  vener- 
able old  age.  If  these  be  considered  adventitious, — ^not  subject 
to  the  direct  control  of  Providence,  we  refer  again  to  that 
which,  to  human  comprehension,  is  equally  inexplicable  and 
equally  the  gift  of  God.  That  the  vis  mentis  and  the  vis  corporis 
are  two  distinct  principles,  is  evident,  when  we  consider  that  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  whose  peculiar  traits  are  ferocity  and 
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Strength^  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  deficiency  in  intellect 
Even  among  our  own  race,  these  two  attributes  do  not  always  ac- 
company each  other.  The  strongest  mind  is  often  united  with  the 
most  delicate  physical  constitution,  while  the  most  athletic  and 
vigorous  body  frequently  constitutes  the  tenement  of  the  weak- 
est mental  faculties.  Now  we  can  as  easily  comprehend  that 
principle  which  thinks  within  us,  as  account  for  that  power 
which  enables  us  to  move  the  finger  or  raise  the  arm.  They  are 
each  distinct  and  mysterious,  each  equally  the  bestowment  of 
Providence.  Yet  one,  at  least,  is  found  to  exist  unequally  by 
nature  in  different  individuals.  Thus,  whUe  the  argument  based 
upon  the  impartiality  of  God  proves  nothing  for  the  intellectual 
agrarian,  the  ideas  which  it  suggests  estabush  the  fact,  accord* 
ing  to  our  assumed  criterion,  that  the  Deity  is  not  impartial  in 
the  dispensation  of  these  gifts,  and  we  are  led  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence, amounting  almost  to  a  moral  certainty,  that  he  has  pursued 
a  like  policy  in  the  distribution  of  mind, — bestowing  upoi^each 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  While  he  has  made'man- 
ifest  his  kindness  to  us  all,  in  different  ways,  he  has  shown  special 
goodness  in  conferring  on  some  preeminent  qualities  of  mind, 
which  we  denominate  Genius. 

This  theory  is  not  only  consistent  with  reason,  but  it  is  moral- 
ly efiicient 

'*  Order  U  Heaven's  first  law,  and  this  confest. 
Some  are»  and  mutt  be,  greater  than  the  rest." 

It  is  a  principle  which  philosophers  have  discovered  in  the 
material  universe,  the  prevalence  of  which  they  have  ever  en- 
thusiastically admired,  that  God  has  everywhere  ordained  the 
simplest  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  and  that  he  has 
adopted  in  all  things,  the  strictest  and  most  inimitable  economy 
to  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  works  of  his  hand.  From  this  we 
would  not  argue  positively,  but  draw  a  probable  inference,  that 
the  same  admirable  course  has  been  pursued  in  his  moral  provi- 
dence, relative  to  the  social  nature  oi  mankind. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show,  that  man,  being  by  nature  a 
progressive  creature,  was  also  ordained  a  social  being ;  and  that, 
to  secure  his  advancement  toward  perfection  by  the  surest  and 
simplest  means,  it  was  the  intent  of  his  Creator  that  he  should 
enter  into  a  social  compact  Nor  is  it  difiicult  to  prove  that  the 
most  perfect  compact  is,  where  every  part  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  limits  prescribed,  and  where  mankind  are  divided  into 
correspondin^classes,  for  the  promotion  of  each  department  of 
civilization.  But  this  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  successive 
grades  of  honor  and  authority,  the  discharge  of  which,  requires 
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capacities  some  greater  and  some  less,  according  to  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  each.  We  then  come  to  the  just  conclusion, 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  economy  of  the  Deity,  to  make  such 
a  distribution  of  intellectual  capacities  as  may  l>e  adequate  to, 
but  not  exceed,  the  wants  of  his  creatures. 

Considering  the  artificial  state  of  society,  it  must  be  granted  a 
wise  dispensation,  which  has  fitted  us  for  the  diflferent  stations  of 
life,  and  planted  within  us  those  inclinations  which  commonly 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  our  appropriate  spheres  of  action.  The 
body  politic,  like  the  natural  body,  has  its  peculiar  organs,  with 
each  their  proper  functions.  Now,  were  all  equally  fitted  for  the 
same  offices,  to  what  endless  confusion  might  it  not  lead. 

**  What  if  the  foot,  ordained  the  dust  to  tread. 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspire  to  be  the  head  1 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear,  decUned 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  V* 

-  Thus,  in  society,  each  limit  is  defined.  Some  must  till  the 
earth,  some  coast  the  seas,  some  ply  the  usefiil  arts ;  while  oth- 
ers, for  the  common  good,  instruct  the  youthful  mind,  hold  offi- 
ces of  trust,  or  firom  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  teach  and  defend 
their  fellow-men.  It  does  not  require  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  nor  the  genius  of  a  Fulton  to  navigate  the 
ocean  ;  yet  it  may  require  all  the  philosophy  of  the  one,  com- 
bined with  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  other,  to  discover  and  apply 
to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  those  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  human  improvement,  and  on  which  are  ultimately 
based  the  interests  of  the  whole  operative  world. 

But,  if  asked  to  produce  our  authorities  in  support  of  mental 
inequality,  we  refer  each  one  to  that  best  of  all  authorities,  the 
book  of  his  own  experience,  and  trust  the  decision  to  his  own 
candid  judgment.  He  who  can  observe  mankind,  from  that 
groveling  mortal,  who,  half  unconcious  that  he  lives,  "  never  had 
a  dozen  thoughts  in  all  his  life,  and  never  needed  more,  but  tells 
them  o'er  from  youth  to  hoary  age,"  up  to  him,  who,  "  in  medi- 
tation deep,  views  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts,  which  men  of 
common  stature  never  saw,"  and  by  mere  force  of  innate  supe- 
riority, transcends  and  leads  his  fellow-men, — and  then,  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  soul,  can  claim  that  Providence  has  dealt  alike 
with  all,  must  be  given  over  to  hardness  of  heart  to  believe  an 
absurdity. 

A  distinction  has  been  marked  by  God,  and  nature  has  adapted 
each  to  their  proper  rank.  Behold  the  sexes,  how  they  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  spnere  for  which  they  were  created.  Strength 
and  majesty  belong  to  man.    It  is  his  to  lead  the  way  m  life  ;  to 
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encounter  the  hardships  of  the  world,  and  maintain  his  saprem-» 
acy  over  all  created  things.  Softness  and  grace  are  the  pe^aliar 
embellishments  of  the  other  sex.  The  sphere  of  woman  is  do- 
mestic. Her  province  is  to  subdue  the  asperities  of  our  nature, 
and  to  rule  the  heart  Her  office  is  to  direct  the  mind  in  its 
greener  years ;  to  watch  over  the  tender  buddings  of  immortali- 
ty, and  nurture  them  with  the  dews  of  gentleness  and  love.  The 
earliest  developments  of  mind,  demonstrate  this  design;  for, 
while  the  delicate  and  modest  miss  prefers  her  appropriate  toys, 
the  lad,  more  hardy  of  soul,  by  every  act  and  symbol  of  the 
mind,  displays  the  man  in  embryo.  But  nature,  being  uniform 
in  her  operations,  has,  as  we  might  infer,  carried  out  this  system 
of  adaptation  in  every  department  Children,  bom  in  the  image 
of  their  parents,  not  unfrequently  inherit  even  a  more  striking 
resemblance,  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  character.  Some 
manifest  a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits ;  some  exhibit  talents 
for  scientific  researches  ;  while  others  seem  better  fitted  for  the 
scenes  of  public  life.  This  might  possibly  be  attributed  to  edu- 
cation, were  it  not,  that  the  earlier  we  begin,  the  more  remark- 
able we  find  this  demonstration.  That  prattling  child,  scarce 
freed  from  his  mother's  arms,  shows  an  instinctive  taste  for 
music ;  and,  even  before  it  can  well  articulate,  lisps  in  **  notes 
almost  divine  ;"  while  this,  neither  time  nor  all  the  power  of  art 
can  teach,  what  nature  has  taught  its  little  fellow.  While  one 
wields  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  as  though  it  had  taken  lessons 
previous  to  birth,  another  can  not  even  discover  the  beauties 
which  its  mate  portrays.  So,  as  they  progress,  their  unsophis- 
ticated minds  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  disparity.  '  One  dis- 
covers a  taste  for  polite  and  fashionable  acquirements  ;  another, 
uncommonly  obtuse  in  this  respect,  is  equally  successful  in  the 
more  solid  and  abstruse  parts  of  science ;  while  a  third,  in  spite 
of  labor  and  instruction,  is  equally  remarkable  as  a  dunce  in 
every  department  Thiis,  from  infancy  to  age,  we  see  early 
and  late  developments,  which  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  an  in- 
equality of  mind  does  exist ;  and,  unless  we  adopt  the  Pythago- 
rean system  of  transmigration,  we  are  forced  to  grant  that  this 
difference  is  inherited  fit>m  nature. 

The  annals  of  the  world  are  replete  with  bright  examples  of 
intellectual  greatness.  Those  who  profess  to  regard  true  merit, 
will  not  soon  forget  the  "  Admirable  Crichton ;  of  whom  the 
severest  of  critics  has  said,  **  suppressing  that  which  surpasses 
credibility,  enough  may  be  related,  upon  incontestable  authority, 
to  rank  him  amon^  prodigies.''  In  comeliness  of  person,  in  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  embellishments  of  art,  he  was  alike  unrival- 
ed. While  yet  a  boy,  he  challenged,  at  several  times,  the  learned 
magi  of  Paris,  of  Padua,  and  of  Rome,  to  meet  him  in  combat 
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He  permitted  his  antagonists  to  select  their  subject ;  gave  them 
their  choice  of  ten  languages ;  and  declared  himself  ready  to  do 
battle  with  them,  either  in  the  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in 
any  which  they  should  propose,  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  verse. 
He  met  them,  and  though  but  a  stripling,  yet,  David-like,  he 
▼anquished  these  learned  Goliahs.  An  antagonist  remarks  that» 
Crichton  gave  proof  of  knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of  man ; 
and  that  a  hundred  years,  paired  without  sleep  or  food,  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his  learning. 

Though  once  but  a  **  clouterly  pUmgh-hoy^^  the  son  of  a  poor 
peet-digger,  the  genius  of  Bums  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  our  language  shall  endure.  Bom  to  no  patrimony,  save 
that  of  poverty  and  rags,  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  rich 
legacy,  which  will  secure  to  him  a  lasting  and  grateful  remem- 
brance. Though  doomed  to  struggle  with  adversity,  he  was 
yet  the  choicest  pet  of  Fortune,  from  whom  he  had  inherited 
that  which  was  more  precious  than  the  treasures  of  earth. 
"  The  Adam  and  Eve,"  or  the  William  and  Agnes,  "  who  first 
led  him  into  life,  and  for  a  time  scantily  suckled  and  papped 
him  here,  whom  he  named  Father  and  Mother  ;  these  were  but 
his  nursing-father  and  nursing-mother." — ^Burns  was  the  child  of 
nature ; — one  of  her  choice  offspring,  whom  she  was  proud  to 
own,  and  place  upon  the  list  of  her  favored  few. 

With  these,  there  appears  a  numerous  company  of  worthies* 
claiming  to  be  noticed  among  the  sons  of  Grenius — but  the 
world  would  scarce  contain  the  books,  if  their  merits  were  all 
recorded.  They  who  cherish  the  fanciful  belief,  that  industry 
will  enable  them  to  attain  the  skill  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Phidias; 
to  rival  the  intellect  of  a  Plato,  or  Confucius  ;  or,  in  poetic  in- 
spiration, compete  with  a  Homer  or  a  Shakspeare  ; — are  led 
rather  by  the  dictates  of  vanity,  than  of  reason.  Whoever  im- 
agines that  every  •*  puny  Isaac  "  may  become  a  Newton  in  the 
world  of  science  ;  or  that  every  ragged  Samuel  may  become  a 
Johnson,  to  play  the  giant  among  a  pigmy  race,  might  expect 
industry  to  work  miracles,  in  the  way  of  creating  intellectual 
beings,  and  raising  those  already  dead. 

The  history  of  mankind  is,  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  history 
of  genius.  The  records  of  the  earth  are  full  of  its  influence. 
The  story  of  her  potentates,  and  the  dull  recital  of  their  deeds, 
are  but  her  common  diary.  The  world  is  governed  by  mind  ; — 
every  era  has  its  great  mover,  to  direct  its  onward  progress. 
Every  age,  as  it  passes  by  over  the  wide  race-ground  or  eter- 
nity, has  taken  away  with  it  a  goodly  number  to  inherit  and 
adorn  some  better  state  of  existence.  We  have  cause  to  lament 
that,  from  the  vast  multitude  who  have  honored  and  blessed  our 
race,  so  few  still  live  in  the  memoirs  of  an  ungrateful  world, 
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who  have  preferred  to  worship  the  potentates  of  earth,  rather 
than  do  honor  to  Nature's  noblemen.  ^  Let  others,"  says  Grold- 
smith,  '^bestrew  the  hearses  of  the  great  with  panegyric.  When 
a  philosopher  dies,  I  consider  myself  as  losing  an  instructor  and 
a  friend ;  and  the  world  as  losing  one  who  might  console  her 
amidst  the  desolations  of  war  and  ambition.  Nature,  every 
day,  produces  in  abundance  men  capable  of  filling  all  the  requi- 
site duties  of  authority ;  but  she  is  niggard  in  the  birth  of  an 
exalted  mind, — scarcely  producing  in  a  century  a  single  genius 
to  bless  and  enlighten  a  degenerate  age.  Prodigal  in  the  pro- 
duction of  kings,  governors,  and  courtiers,  she  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  the  manner  in 
which  she  once  formed  the  brain  of  a  Confucius ;  and  well  it  is 
she  has  forgotten,  when  a  bad  world  gave  him  so  very  bad  a 
reception."  CnEauAKST. 


VIOLA  AND  HER  NIGHTINGALE. 

"  And  I  placed  the  cage  yonder  amid  the  vine-leaves,  and  took  up  my  lute  and  spoke  to  it  upon 
tbe  strings ;  fw  I  tbouglit  all  music  was  its  native  language  and  it  would  know  I  sought  to  comfort 
k."— Zciumi. 

L 
A  WLAmAjtr  child  with  floating  hair. 

She  seemed  as  guileless  as  a  dove ; 
So  like  a  spirit  bom  of  air. 

The  very  heavens  smiled  with  love ! 
And  pilgrims  as  they  passed  her  there. 
Though  wearied  oft  and  full  of  care. 

Would  rest  their  stafis  to  look  on  her, 

And  breathe  a  prayer  for  Viola. 

n. 

The  heart  of  Viola  is  glad. 
She  holds  th'  imprisoned  nightingale ; 

She  hardly  heeds  its  looks  so  sad. 
But  eager  lists  the  expected  tale. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  sing  to  me,  sweet  bird  1** 

She  bent  her  ear,  but  naught  was  heard ; 
Then  upward  springing  merrily. 

She  hies  away,  and  with  her  late 

She  caroled  gaily,  *<  Be  not  mute. 
In  thine  own  words  I  speak  to  thee. 
Sweet  bird.     I  pray  thee  answer  me.** 
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in. 

One  note  so  sad,  it  seemed  tbe  knell 
Of  buried  joyB — once  loved  too  well. 
It  stirred  the  spirit  like  a  spell. 

So  desolate  its  tone. 
And  Viola  sighed.    **  Ah  1  must  it  be  t 
i  will  not  thus  imprison  thee" — 
The  caged  is  loosed,  the  bird  im  free. 

Again  she  stands  alone. 

IV. 
Bat  hark !  from  yonder  quivering  leaves 
That  gaily  fan  the  laughing  breeze. 

There  comes  ao  sweet  a  strain, 
Methinks  that  angels  pause  to  hear 
Those  ringing  notes  so  wild  and  clear. 

So  free  from  earth  and  pain. 
And  Viola  now  is  weeping  there. 
Yet  with  no  kindred  soul  to  shave 

Her  grief  or  happiness. 
She  sees  in  moonlight,  song  or  flowers. 
The  bird  sings  not,  though  caged  in  bowers ; 

What  then  shall  be  the  test  1 
O,  be  it  earth  or  heaven  above. 
The  presence  'tis  of  those  we  love, 

We  nee^  to  make  us  blest ; — 

So  sings  the  bird  its  sweetest  lay. 

When  soaring  with  its  mate  away.  lom. 


THE   SERENADE. 

[cOlfCLUDED.] 


For  the  remainder  of  our  ride,  Wilson  and  myself,  after  anx* 
iously  debating  the  probable  issue  of  this  unforeseen  occurrence, 
relapsed  into  profound  silence,  each  being  too  much  wrapped  in 
his  own  thoughts — and  those  not  of  the  most  agreeable  nature-^ 
to  break  in  upon  the  other's.  Havmg  separated  with  the  mutual 
understanding  that  we  should  see  each  other  at  an  early  hour,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day,  and  endeavor  to  soothe  the  offend- 
ed feelings  of  Wyckoff,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  weary  and 
dissatisfied;  having,  however,  learned  one  useful  lesson,  that  will 
never  be  lost  upon  me  to  the  remotest  period  of  life,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to  task  the 
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Sood-nature  even  of  a  good-natured  friend,  and  never  to  permit 
ne  love  of  a  good  joke  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  wound  the  most 
sensitive  feeling  of  his  heart 

Wilson  having  called  for  me,  according  to  agreement,  during 
the  succeeding  day,  we  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Wyckofl^ 
but  on  giving  our  names  at  the  door,  were  peremptorily  denied 
admittance.  Hesitating  at  the  late  hour  of  the  evening,  whether 
I  should  not  make  another  attempt  alone^  my  doubts  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  reception  of  the  foUowing  episUe : 

Skip  MeptmUmetf  Samdff  Ibafc,  IFkbiadSiEjr  <vr. 

Sim, — Haviog  embarked  for  Ewope,  whither  ny  bftuineis  end  the  oocureBccs  of 
the  last  night,  have  compelled  me  to  go,  I  am  imwiUiDg  to  bid  adieu  to  my  native  land 
without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  denying  all  privity  or  participation  in  that  infamous 
trick,  which  was  to  aucceaafuUy'  practised  upon  me.  My  previous  regard  for  yo», 
prompts  me  to  exonerate  you  entwely  from  it,  usd  I  shoukl  be  most  hi^py  to  Snd  your 
own  testimony  coinciding  with  my  foelings.  If  the  case  is  as  I  would  hope,  you  MriU 
be  good  enough  to  write  by  the  next  packet ;  but  if  otherwise,  your  silence  wouU  be 
preferable.  Yours,  &c. 

T.  WvcKorr. 

To  Mr.  Hmtbt  Wolcott,  N.  T. 

At  the  time  specified,  I  wrote  to  him  a  positive  and  explicit 
denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  previous  to  its  denaiiment, 
and  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  extenuate  the  conduct 
of  Wilson.  I  subsequently  learned  that  this  letter  had  the  de- 
sired effect  From  this  time  I  saw  nothing  of  either  of  my 
quondam  friends,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  as,  shortly  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  precediM  events,  1  took  leave  of  the  city 
of  Gotham,  for  the  purpose  ot  engaging;  in  other  pursuits,  al- 
though I  frequently  heard  indirectly,  and  occasionally  directly, 
from  them.  About  a  year  since,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Wilson,  informing  of  Wyckoff's  return,  and  immediate  recon- 
ciliation with  himself.  ^  The  subject  of  the  serenade,''  said 
he,  "  has  never  been  alluded  to,  by  either  of  us,  from  motives  of 
delicacy  on  his  part,  and  on  mine,  from  a  fear  lest  I  should  tear 
open  a  wound,  but  slightly  healed.''  He  took  especial  pains  to 
inform  me,  that  in  all  respects  save  one,  he  was  the  same  Tom 
Wyckoff,  as  of  yore.  That  one  had,  however,  been  a  large  in- 
gredient in  the  compounding  of  his  character.  "  For  whereas," 
continued  Wilson,  "  the  ladies  were  once  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  solace  of  his  life,  he  now  eschews  their  society  almost 
ahogether,  merely  visiting  one  or  two  families,  in  which  he  was 
formerly  more  than  usudly  intimate.  His  reappearance  and 
revolution  of  character,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  has  created 
no  small  stir  among  the  beauties,  at  whose  shrines  he  was  for- 
merly so  devoted  a  worshiper,  and  " — ^the  truth  of  this  piece  of 
mformation  I  was  seriously  inclined  to  doubt — *^  they  have  ac- 
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tualty  proceeded  so  far  as  to  hold  a  iDeetine,  and  appoint  a 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  me  causes  of  his 
sudden  disappearance»  and  subsequent  apostasy.^ 

Six  months  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  received  another, 
from  Wyckoff,  containing  the  sincerest  expressions  of  regard, 
and  urging  me,  in  the  warmest  terms,  if  possible,  to  be  in  New 
York  on  &e  third  day  of  October  following,  as  it  would  be  a 
nource  of  great  gratification  to  himself  to  see  me  on  that  day. 
Having  nothing  very  pressing  to  engage  my  attention,  at  that 
time,  and  feeling  an  irrepressible  desire  of  see^  my  old  friend, 
I  made  the  necessary  arran^ementSy  and  arrivM  in  the  city  on 
the  morning  of  the  appointed  day. 

Wyckon  called  on  me  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  the  first 
congratulations  were  over,  told  me  that  I  must  accompany  him 
to  a  small  family  party,  in  the  evening,  which  was  to  be  given 
by  a  particular  friend  of  his,  who,  hearing  that  I  was  to  be  in  town, 
had  requested  him  to  give  me  an  invitation.  But,  as  to  where 
the  party  was  to  take  place,  he  observed  a  most  provoking 
silence,  nor  could  all  my  queries  draw  any  thinff  from  him  re- 
specting it.  Obtaining  a  reluctant  consent,  and  after  a  long 
conversation  about  ^  auld  lang  syne'' — ^in  which  both  studiously 
avoided  any  allusion  to  the  serenade — he  took  his  leave,  prom- 
ising to  call  for  me,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening. 

He  called,  punctually  to  his  appointment,  and  we  started ;  but 
"earnestly  engaged  in  conversation,  I  did  not  observe  the  route 
we  were  pursuing,  nor  should  have  been  reminded  of  it,  but  by 
the  stopping  of  the  carriage.  Liooking  from  the  window,  what 
was  my  astonishment  to  observe  that  we  had  drawn  up  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  very  house,  from  the  windows  of  which, 
some  four  years  bygone,  my  friend  had  received  such  an  uncer^ 
emonious  greeting.    Casting  an  inquiring  look  upon  my  com- 

{>anion,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  said  nothing,  we  leaped 
rom  the  carriage  and  entered  the  house.  Wyckoff  having  given 
my  name  to  the  servant  and  then  left  me,  I  was  ushered  among 
the  company,  amounting  to  some  thirty  or  forty,  the  most  of 
whom  were  already  past  the  prime  of  life,  though  there  were 
^Iso  those?  brilliant  with  youth  and  beauty.  Attaching  myself 
to  the  latter,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  employed  myself  for  some  half 
hour,  in  various  desultory  remarks  upon  the  weather,  fashions, 
etc.,  as  customary,  wcmdering,  meanwhile,  what  in  the  world 
had  become  of  Vi/'yckoff,  till  all  my  doubts  were  fully  resolved 
by  the  fiying  open  of  the  folding  doors  and  revealing  a  spectacle, 
so  extraordinaiy  and  totally  unexpected,  that  it  at  first  appeared 
to  be  a  delusion  of  the  fancy  or  the  fantasy  of  a  dream ;  but 
rubbing  my  eyes,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  I  was  awake,  the 
conclusion  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  it  was  no  delusion,  but 
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stem  reality.  In  the  center  of  the  room  stood  a  clergyman,  ar- 
rayed m  the  flowing  robe  of  the  Church  of  England,  book  in 
hand,  while  immediately  in  front  of  him  was  Wyckofi^  clasjHng 
in  his  own  the  hand  of  a  lady,  whom  he  was  soon  to  call  his 
wife,  as  pure  and  as  lovely  a  creaturo,  as  poet  ever  fancied  or 
ever  blushed  at  the  marriage  altar.  I  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  tracing,  in  the  beautiful  features  and  the  princess-like  form 
before  me,  the  well  remembered  lineaments  of  the  accomplished 

Mary  H ,  though  the  soft  and  winning  graces  of  the  girl, 

had  now  ripened  into  the  nobler  and  still  moro  attractive  ones  of 
the  woman.  Still  less  difficulty  did  I  find,  in  recognizing  in  the 
person  beside  the  bridegroom,  my  old  friend,  Bob  Wilson,  tlM>i:^ 
m  the  disguise  of  a  white  cravat  and  vest,  pumps  and  silk  stock- 
ings. He  stood  winking  and  blinking  at  me,  while  the  muscles 
of  his  face  appeared  to  be  dancing  Scotch  reels  around  his  nose, 
till,  from  his  exertions  to  repress  his  risible  faculties  and  ibe 
mere  exuberance  of  delighted  feelings,  the  tears  fairly  streamed 
from  his  eyes. 

The  ceremony  concluded  and  the  evening  passed  in  social 
converse,  when  Wilson  and  myself  were  about  to  take  our  leave, 
Wyckoff  accompanied  us  to  the  door,  and  laying  a  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  each,  while  his  soul  seemed  to  speak  in  his  eyes, 
he  said,  **  to  night,  I  am  the  happiest  of  men,  and  to  you,  in  a  great 
degree,  am  I  indebted  for  my  happiness ;  your  plan,  Wilson,  to 
reclaim  me  from  my  foolishness,  though  humiliating  to  me,  was 
effectual ;  the  medicine  was  bitter,  but  the  cure  is  perfect  Al- 
though at  first  exasperated  by  my  fancied  disgrace,  yet,  on  cooler 
reflection,  I  appreciated  your  motive  and  profited  by  the  lesson, — 
if  you  doubt  it,  ask  my  wife.  As  my  parting  advice  to  both  of 
you,  I  would  caution  you  against  neglecting  the  bright  example 
which  has  been  set  before  you  to-night,  and  if  you  would  be 
considered  wise,  to  *go  and  do  likewise.*** 

After  this  occurrence,  Wilson  was  never  known  to  utter  aught 
derogatory  to  the  ladies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  considered 
one  of  their  most  potent  champions.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  fol- 
lowed the  excellent  advice  given  him  by  Wyckoff.  In  little  more 
than  one  short  month,  I  received  a  rather  suspicious  looking  mis- 
sive, which,  on  opening,  I  found  to  contain  an  elaborately  orna- 
mented card,  with  the  following  inscription :  **  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
Wilson,  at  home,  Wednesday  mom.,  ten  o'clock.**  "  They  are  all 
going,"  thought  I — considering  a  fiiend's  marriage  in  about  the 
same  licht  as  his  burial — ^"  and  leaving  me  to  chew  the  bitter  cud 
of  single  blessedness,  and  plod  along  through  life,  in  solitude. 
Well,  if  they  will  be  taken  in  the  toils  laid  for  their  unwary  feet, 
why,  let  them,** — and  this  appeared  an  indifference  perfectly  sto- 
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ical,  though  some  malicious  individuals  would  probably  have 
called  it  envy  or  selfishness — **  but  as  for  myself. 


^111  steel  my  heart  to  voman's  aii» 
And  learn  to  dwell  alone.'  ** 


Reader !  our  tale  is  toId»  and  if  it  has  afforded  thee  any 
amusement,  our  object  is  accomplished.  But  if  not,  we  beseech 
thee  to  deal  gently  with  us,  and  impute  it  to  the  fault  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  not  that  of  the  intention* 


THE  SAILOR'S  APPEAL. 

(Written  for  a  Seaman't  Fair.) 

GsAirr  ua  yonr  hearts,  kind  people ;  and  withal. 

Grant  us  yonr  open  hands.    For  who  will  spaxe 

To  give  his  smaU  and  individual  mite 

To  the  poor  sailor  1    Is  there  any,  think  ye, 

or  all  that  fill  in  hard  and  daily  use 

The  occupations  of  this  common  life. 

That  can  in  toil  and  peril  aught  compare 

With  wanderers  of  the  ocean  1    Do  but  think. 

And  let  imagination  aid  your  thoughts. 

How  many  and  what  fearful  shapes  of  death 

They  still  must  meet,  whose  life  is  never  sum. 

Look  on  us  cribbed  and  cabined  with  Disease, 

In  hot,  unwholesome  closeness  couching  us. 

Or  in  rude  hammooks  swinging  to  the  gale. 

And  coldly  sprinkled  with  the  saltHMsa  foam. 

O  do  but  see  us  in  a  fragiJe  bark, 

A  plank — ^no  more — 'twixt  life  and  wild  destruction. 

Tossed  Uke  an  acorn  in  the  midnight  storm, 

While  the  loud*wind  sweeps  through  the  whistling  shrouds. 

Strain  the  high  masts,  and  on  the  spongy  dark 

Streams  the  torn  canvass,  and  on  th*  unruly  billows  ' 

In  rage  and  fear  above  each  other  rise, 

To  look  upon  our  rain.     Or  behold. 

Beneath  the  steep  and  equatorial  sun. 

Our  ship  becalmed  upon  the  rotting  deep. 

Our  bodies  baked,  and  black  with  fevered  thirst. 

While  weltering  creatures  in  the  waveless  slime 

Batten  around  us.    Then  present,  again. 

To  your  quick  minds,  a  vessel's  lonely  crew 

Careering  round  the  dim  and  frozen  pole. 
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Where  no  sua  ntet :  O  in  weariness . 
Long  months  beneath  the  light  of  the  cold  stais. 
Hear  the  harsh  grating  of  the  duU,  green  ice. 
And  see  around  the  huge  beigs  slowly  move 
Their  jagged  edges  'gainst  the  pale,  gray  sky. 
An  this,  good  sirs,  lair  maidens,  hare  we  borne — 
Mjrself  and  these ;  and  now,  at  last,  weVe  wrecked 
On  this,  our  native  shore,  which  should  have  been 
More  kindly  to  her  ehildrett.     O,  be  moved 
With  touch  of  pity,  gentles,  and  bestow 
Some  meed  of  charity ;  nor  evermore 
Forget  the  storm-worn  mariner.    So  may  God, 
Who  saved  us  from  the  tempest  and  the  sea. 

Reward  your  mercy. 

{Tlieyfiing  money  into  the  old  waUar^t  hat.y 

I  thank  you,  now,  for  my  comrades ;  aye,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  poor  sailors 
in  the  world.  Wont  you  have  a  song  1  They  made  me  spokesman,  you  see :  and  it's 
dilBcult  to  make  a  reg^ar  speech,  though  it's  all  fixed  aforehaad.  But  I  think,  may 
be,  we  can  all  sing  a  catch  to  suit  ye,  though  the  salt  water  's  haidly  out  of  our 
mouths  yet.    Come,  boys,  bear  a  hand  in  the  ehonu. 


I. 
Ho !  heave  the  anchor !  high,  my  bojrs ! 

Yo  heave !  O  heave  !  ye-ho  I 
The  morning  breaks,  our  canvass  shakes. 

The  sea-bom  breeaes  blow ! 
For  we  will  leave  the  laiy  land. 

And  scorn  the  pillowed  sleep, 
Fling  wide  our  sail  to  sun  and  gale. 

And  ride  the  rocking  deep ! 

CHORITS. 

O !  who  so  brave  as  they,  that  dan 
With  the  sailor's  bold  devotion. 

For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  stonn. 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ocean ! 

O  !  our  life  is  peril,  to&l,  and  want. 
And  our  grave  is  the  xoUtng  ocean ! 

n. 

The  land  is  fading— let  it  fade ! 

Though  there  our  sweet-hearts  be. 
Well  woo  the  deep,  where  wild  winds 
sweep, — 

More  constant  is  the  sea ! 
And  if  there's  one  may  weep  and  sigh. 

It  shall  not  be  in 


For  she  will  prove  of  sweeter  love. 
When  we  come  back  again. 

OHOBUB. 

O  I  who  so  brave  as  they,  that  dare 
With  the  sailor's  bold  devotion. 

For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  storm. 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ocean ! 

O  !  our  life  is  peril,  toil,  and  want. 
And  our  grave  is  the  rolling  ocean ! 

HI. 
Lo!  land  is  lost — the  sky's  above. 

The  sea  is  all  around. 
And  now  are  we  as  the  billow  free. 
Or  the  breeae  that's  never  bound ! 
Then  stretch,  my  boys,  another  sail, 
Te  winds,  blow  swift  and  strong ! 
Ho !  ho !  the  wave  shall  be  our  slave. 
To  bear  our  flight  along ! 

cHoatrf. 
O !  who  so  brave  as  tbey,  that  dare 

With  the  sailor's  bold  devotion. 
For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  storm, 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ocean ! 
O !  our  life  is  peril,  toil,  and  want. 
And  our  grave  is  the  rolling  ocean  ? 
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IV. 
Behold  tbe  heavens  are  still  and  lone. 

And  the  water  ia  the  world  ; 
Bot  we've  no  fear»  for  God  is  near. 

And  our  coantry's  flag  unfurled ! 
Then,  stride  or  storm,  well  die  beneath 

The  starry  banner,  brave. 
And  own,  at  last,  where  we  are  cast. 

The  sailor^s  boundless  grave. 


CBOmiTi. 

O !  who  so  brave  as  they,  that  dare 
With  the  sailor's  bold  devotion. 

For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  storm. 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ooean ! 

O !  our  life  is  peril,  toil  and  want. 
And  our  grave  is  the  rolling  ocean ! 
a.  H.  c. 

YaU,  1842. 


ALBOIN. 


[concluded.] 

At  early  dawn,  a  troop  of  warriors  issued  forth  from  the 
city  of  Bregentz :  they  were  but  forty  youth,  and  at  their  head 
rode  Alboin.  We  shall  not  follow  them  upon  their  adventurous 
journey  through  strange  and  hostile  regions,  along  the  banks  of 
the  winding  Oenus  and  the  broad  Danube,  until  they  came  to 
the  country  of  the  Gepidae,  but  at  once  transfer  the  reader  to  the 
city  of  Buda.  Some  weeks  had  passed  by,  since  the  fatal  battle 
of  Asfeld,  and  the  calamity  which  had  overwhelmed  them  with 
grief,  was  already  beginning  to  be  forgotten ;  such  events  were 
then  too  frequent  to  be  remembered  long.  A  single  battle  was 
of  little  moment,  at  a  time  when  nations  rose  and  perished  iix 
a  day,  leaving  the  evidence  of  their  existence  only  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  which  survived  them,  as  the  foot  print  in  the 
solid  rock,  tells  of  the  departed  race,  which  trod  upon  the 
primeval  clay.  The  anticipated  invasion  of  the  Langobards 
had  not  taken  place,  and  the  energies  of  Cunimund  were  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  losses  of  that  fatal  day.  Our  narrative, 
however,  leads  us  to  a  more  domestic  scene.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  young  chieftain  Helmichis,  in  company 
with  the  aged  king,  was  returning  to  the  palace.  Turisund 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  youth,  and  as  they  entered  the 
court,  made  known  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  by  saying 
in  a  kind  voice  to  Helmichis,  "  my  son,  you  have  won  the  love 
of  Rosamond,  and  the  esteem  of  her  father ;  Cunimund  will 
willingly  bestow  his  daughter  on  the  young  warrior  who  has 
so  often  fought  by  his  side,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Gepidae  should  wed  the  fairest  of  their  maidens :  there  is  no 
Gothic  maid  whose  beauty  will  compare  with  her's,  and  neither 
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Italy  nor  the  Empire  of  the  East,  contains  a  brighter  or  a  purer 
gem.'' 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  most  noble  king,"  replied  Helmichis;  "Coni- 
mund  has  already  promised  that  a  speedy  day  shall  give  roe 
the  name  of  a  son ;  a  son's  feelings  are  mine  now."  At  this 
moment  Rosamond  came  forth  from  the  palace  to  meet  them, 
and  Turisund  kindly  left  the  lovers  to  themselves.  The  emo- 
tions which  were  mirrored  on  the  open  countenance  of  Helmi- 
chis, and  the  smile  of  irrepressible  joy  which  played  upon  his 
lip,  were  not  unobserved  by  the  princess :  perhaps  she  guessed 
the  cause,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  the  cool  breeze  which  tinged 
her  glowing  cheek,  as  she  asked,  "What  good  tidings  from 
abroad  has  Helmichis  heard,  which  gives  him  so  much  pleas- 
ure?" 

'*  None  whatever,  fair  Rosamond,"  answered  the  youth ; 
"  none  whatever,  from  abroad ;  my  joys,  I  fear,  are  all  selfish, 
unless,  indeed,  you  will  consent  to  share  them  with  me.  I  have 
heard  tidings,  however,  and  you  will  pardon  me,  dearest,  if  I 
am  vain  enough  to  think  that  they  wiU  minister  even  to  your 
happiness ;  but  it  is  still  an  hour  to  sunset — ^let  us  stroll  aJong 
these  quiet  banks."  We  will  leave  this  youthful  pair  to  them- 
selves, nor  tell  to  the  uninitiated,  their  words  of  love;  such  con- 
versation is  always  better  unreported.  We  will  not  even  sur- 
mise whether  they  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  sun's  golden 
beams,  as  he  went  calmly  down  to  his  rest ;  only  we  know  that 
youth  and  maidens  are  apt  to  gaze  on  other  orbs  than  the  sun, 
at  such  a  time. 

They  had  been  absent  from  the  palace  about  an  hour,  and 
were  iust  returning,  when  they  discerned  a  horseman  riding 
toward  them  at  full  speed,  and  looking  a  little  more  closely, 
they  saw,  at  some  distance  behind  him,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
small  troop  of  cavalry,  halted.  "  It  is,  doubtless,  a  party  of  our 
Gepidae,  returning  from  a  hunt,"  said  Helmichis,  •*  or  perhaps 
this  rider  brings  tidings  to  the  king." 

"  But  see,"  said  the  princess,  as  he  came  rapidly  on,  "  he  is  in 
armor,  and  I  think  it  is  not  the  armor  of  a  Gepidae ;  can  it  be 
a  foe?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  chieftain,  "  he  is  alone  and  unattended — his 
message  must  be  peace."  The  rider  now  drew  near  enough  to 
be  distinctly  seen.  He  appeared  then  to  have  perceived  them  for 
the  first  time,  for  he  slackened  his  rein,  and  came  on  at  a  more 
moderate  pace.  "  It  is  a  Langobard,"  whispered  Helmichis,  as 
he  drew  his  sword,  "  and  methinks  there  is  but  one  form  on 
earth  like  that — ^it  is  Alboin  ;  fear  not,  dearest,"  added  he,  for 
the  maiden  started  at  the  name,  and  clung  closer  to  his  side, 
although  the  spirit  of  her  fathers  beamed  in  her  kindling  eye. 
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When  Alboin,  for  he  it  was,  came  up  to  them,  he  paused,  and 
as  his  eye  rested  on  the  maiden,  without  even  glancing  at  Hei- 
michis  or  his  naked  weapon,  he  remained  gazing  on  her  with  a 
look  of  delighted  wonder,  as  if  he  had  never  before  beheld  such 
beauty.  The  eye  of  Rosamond  gradually  sunk  before  his  bold 
^aze,  -when  Helmichis  called  on  the  attention  of  the  rude  bar- 
barian, by  asking,  **  shall  we  greet  Alboin  as  a  friend  or  foe  ?" 
The  Langobard  turned  in  surprise  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
and  replied,  **I  have  come  to  the  land  of  the  Gepidae  as  a  friend, 
and  I  would  be  directed  to  the  halls  of  Turisund ;  but  tell  me, 
chieftain,  who  is  this  beautiful  maiden  ?" 

"The  daughter  of  Cunimund,"  was  the  reply;  **but  in  the 
home  of  her  fathers  she  is  not  accustomed  to  so  rude  a  gaze. 
If  Alboin  comes  as  a  friend,  the  halls  of  Turisund  will  be  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  the  path  is  direct." 

*•  Nay,  youth,"  said  Alboin,  "  I  meant  not  to  offend  the 
maiden,  but  these  eyes  have  never  before  looked  on  any  thing 
half  so  lovely ;"  and  again  he  bent  an  ardent  gaze  on  the  prin- 
cess, as  he  turned  his  horse  to  leave  them.  At  the  same  rapid 
pace  the  bold  warrior  rode  up  to  the  palace.  "  Tell  the  king," 
said  he,  as  he  demanded  admittance,  '^  that  Alboin,  the  prince  of 
the  Langobards,  is  at  his  gate,  and  seeks  admittance  to  his 
presence."  The  king  was  alone  with  his  children,  when  this 
bold  message  was  received  ;  but  a  few  weeks  had  passed  since 
the  death  of  Alderic,  and  they  all  started  at  the  name  of  Alboin. 
Cunimund  sprang  up  and  exclaimed,  **  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  Alderic ;"  but  Turisund  calmly  said,  **  TJot  so,  my  son — ^he 
must  be  received ;  the  son  of  Audoin  is  safe,  though  his  hand  be 
red  with  the  blood  of  thy  brother."  "My  father  is  right," 
said  Cunimund,  "  we  may  not  injure  even  an  enemy,  if  he  comes 
as  a  ^uest — let  Alboin  be  admitted." 

When  Alboin  entered  the  hall,  he  made  bare  his  head  as  the 
aged  king  advanced  to  meet  him,  while  Cunimund  and  Eudora 
rose,  as  if  he  had  been  a  more  welcome  guest  They  all  gazed 
with  wonder  on  his  towering  form  and  his  bold  and  manly 
bearing,  for  he  trod  the  hall  of  his  most  deadly  foes,  as  boldly 
as  if  he  had  been  in  his  father's  palace.  "Alboin,"  said  the 
king,  as  he  extended  his  hand, "  Alboin  is  welcome  to  our  land ; 
the  fame  of  his  matchless  valor  has  gone  before  him,  and  the 
Gepidae  can  esteem  a  noble  foe.  As  long  as  it  may  please 
thee  to  remain  at  Bregentz,  thou  shalt  be  as  kindly  entertained 
in  the  halls  of  Turisund,  as  if  thou  hadst  never  been  his  enemy." 
The  same  kind  greeting  was  given  by  Cunimund  and  Eudora, 
for  among  the  Gothic  nations  there  was  ever  displayed  that 
noble  generosity  to  a  foe,  and  that  open  hospitality,  which  was 
.  more  celebrated,  but  not  more  generally  practised,  in  the  more 
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polished  ages  of  Chivalry.  Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of  a  simple 
age;  where  luxury  is  least  prevalent,  and  sometimes  where 
comforts  least  abound,  its  rites  are  best  understood,  and  most 
generously  observed,  for  man  becomes  more  selfish  as  his  means 
to  impart  blessings,  are  enlarged. 

Alboin  remained  some  days  at  the  palace  of  Turisund.  The 
cause  of  his  unexpected  visit  he  made  known  to  the  king,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  this  ancient  custom  of  the  Langobards,  and 
'  prepared  to  comply  with  it,  although  he  marveled  that  a  Lango- 
oard  should  make  the  request  at  the  hand  of  the  king  of  the  Gefn- 
dae.  During  this  stay,  Albion  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  princess,  and  he  did  not  disguise  the  pleasure  which  her  beau- 
ty and  her  bold  spirit  gave  him ;  his  rude  compliments  more  than 
once  mantled  the  cheek  of  Rosamond,  and  brought  the  flush  of 
anger  to  the  brow  of  Helmichis  ;  in  fact,  before  his  departure 
the  fair  Clotilda  was  forgotten,  and  he  was  ready  to  sunder  the 
alliance  of  his  father  with  Clovis,  if  he  might  obtain  the  hand  of 
the  daughter  of  Cunimund.  The  thought  of  a  rival  hardly  cross- 
ed his  mind,  although  he  more  than  once  bent  a  frovming 
eye  upon  Helmichis,  as  the  young  chieftain  repelled  his  rough 
advances  to  his  betrothed.  Turisund  at  length  appointed  a 
day  on  which  he  would  invest  Alboin  with  his  armor  and 
dismiss  him  and  his  retinue  to  his  father's  home.  On  the  day 
before  the  feast — for  among  the  Goths  such  ceremonies  were 
always  attended  with  a  feast — Alboin  sought  the  presence  of  Tu- 
risund ;  he  found  the  king  and  Rosamond  together,  and  all  un- 
accustomed to  the  arts  of  love,  although  he  felt  its  power,  the 
rude  warrior  thus  made  his  suit  to  the  princess  and  the  king : 
•*  King  of  the  Gepidae,  to-morrow  I  take  my  departure  from  thy 
halls — for  thv  kindness  receive  my  thanks  and  my  friendship ; 
but  ere  I  go  1  have  one  more  request  to  make  of  thee,  and  refuse 
me  not,  oh  king  I — sive  me  this  maiden  for  my  wife,  and  make 
me  thy  son,  and  the  Langobards  thine  allies  forever.  And,  prin- 
cess," continued  he,  "  reject  not  the  hand  of  Alboin,  for  in  thy  fa- 
ther's halls  there  dwells  not  one  who  may  cope  with  him,  nor  who 
can  lead  thee  to  so  high  a  destiny ;  the  king  of  the  Franks  thou 
knowest  has  courted  the  alliance,  but  Alboin  would  rather  wed 
him  to  the  high  souled  Rosamond,  than  to  the  blue-eyed  daughter 
of  Clovis." 

He  extended  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  the  maiden  recoiled 
from  it  as  if  its  touch  had  been  pollution ;  raising  to  her  full 
height  and  turning  upon  the  Langobard  her  large  and  flashing 
eye,  while  her  fine  countenance  glowed  with  indignation,  she 
exclaimed,  ''  Does  Alboin  think  that  the  love  of  Rosamond  can 
be  thus  meanly  bought !  Wilt  thou  purchase  my  hand  by  the 
betrayal  of  thine  own  betrothed !    Darest  thou  present  thyself 
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reeking  with  the  blood  of  Alderic,  to  the  daughter  of  Cunimund  I 
I  tell  thee,  Langobard,  were  thy  father's  kingdom  Rome,  and 
thou  its  emperor,  I  would  rather  wed  the  humblest  Gepidae  than 
be  thy  queen." 

While  she  spoke,  the  features  of  Alboin  worked  with  the  in- 
tensest  passion ;  his  heavy  brow  contracted  over  his  dark  eye, 
and  a  deep  scowl  settled  upon  his  countenance ;  he  had  opened 
his  lips  to  reply,  when  Turisund  interposed.  **  Alboin,  be  not 
angry  at  the  nasty  speech  of  the  maiden ;  but  it  can  not  be — Ros- 
amond is  already  betrothed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  will  be  the 
bride  of  Helmichis.  Think  not,  however,  that  Turisund  slights 
thine  alliance,  which  a  more  powerful  king  has  coveted.  I  know 
thy  valor,  and  I  well  believe  that  the  destiny  of  thy  bride  will 
be  illustrious  ;  but  fate  has  made  it  impossible  for  thee  to  be  my 
son.  Let  there  be  peace  between  us,  though  I  may  not  pur- 
chase it  at  the  price  of  my  daughter's  happiness." 

^  King,"  said  Alboin,  as  his  countenance  settled  into  its  usual 
expression  of  bold  confidence,  ^  thou  hast  spoken  frankly  and 
well ;  there  shall  be  peace  between  us,  although  the  sharp  words 
of  this  fair  maiden  might  have  roused  a  tamer  soul  than  mine. 
Let  her  wed  the  boy — her  refusal  will  not  make  Alboin  wretched." 

The  day  for  the  departure  of  the  Langobards  at  length  came. 
At  noon  the  chieftains  of  the  Gepidae  assembled  in  the  spacious 
halt  of  Turisund;  ancient  warriors  were  there,  who  had  long 
ceased  to  gird  on  the  sword,  and  youth  who  but  a  few  weeks 
before  had  measured  their  strength  with  the  Langobards  on  the 
field  of  Asfeld.  Alboin  and  his  forty  bold  companions  were 
there  also,  and  in  the  courtyard  below  stood  their  steeds,  ready 
to  bear  tliem  home  when  the  festivities  were  ended.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  was  an  elevated  seat  for  the  venerable 
king,  and  on  his  right  was  the  place  allotted  to  Alboin.  Ere 
the  feast  commenced,  Turisund  arose  and  addressing  the  assem- 
bled warriors,  said — **  Chieftains,  ye  know  that  Alboin,  the  son 
of  Audoin,  has  left  the  city  of  his  father  in  obedience  to  ances- 
tral custom,  and  has  come  to  be  invested  with  armor  from  the 
regal  hand  of  Turisund.  We  have  received  his  generous  con- 
fidence, and  in  your  presence  we  will  now  perform  the  rites  of 
investiture ;  let  the  armor  of  Alderic  be  brought  in."  At  these 
words  Cunimund  left  the  hall,  and  presently  returned  with  an 
attendant  bearing  the  arms  of  the  deceased  prince.  Turisund 
received  them,  and  with  his  own  hand  girded  the  armor  of  Al- 
deric upon  the  slayer  of  his  son.  His  aged  frame  shook  with 
emotion  as  he  performed  the  painful  task  which  his  own  gene- 
rosity had  imposed  upon  him,  while  a  breathless  silence  perva- 
ded the  hall,  each  chieftain  compressing  his  lips,  lest  a  murmur 
of  dissent  should  break  forth.    ^  Alboin  "  said  he,  ^  I  solemnly 
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invest  thee  with  the  arms  of  the   princely  Alderic.     May  thy 
valor  be  as  true,  thine  honor  as  pure,  thy  life  as  glorious  as  his.'' 

When  the  rites  of  investiture  were  over,  the  chieftains  sat 
down  to  the  feast,  and  in  a  short  time  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
that  they  were  supping  side  by  side  with  those  who  had  lately 
been  foes  upon  the  neld  of  blood ;  well  would  it  have  been  for  the 
Gepidae  had  their  feelings  indeed  been  buried  in  the  graves  of 
their  dead  companions,  but  they  were  not.  Only  respect  for  the 
authority  of  Turisund  made  them  smother  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance, and  an  occasion  only  was  wanting  to  make  it  burst 
forth  with  fiiry  against  their  hated  ^ests.  Unfortunately  this 
occasion  was  furnished  by  Turisund  himself.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feast  he  had  sat  in  silent  and  bitter  thought, — he  had 
received  and  entertained  the  murderer  of  his  son,  he  had  borne 
with  his  rudeness  to  his  daughter,  and  he  had  yielded  to  him 
the  last  relics  of  the  lost  Alderic.  What  wonder  was  it  if  bis 
grief  overcame  him  I  As  the  warriors  drank  long  and  deep  po- 
tations, and  in  their  high  excitement  the  wassail  song  was  shout- 
ed, the  aged  monarch  looked  toward  the  place  where  Alboin 
sat,  and  calling  to  mind  the  son  who  had  so  often  and  so  lately 
occupied  it,  he  unconsciously  ejaculated  with  a  deep  si^  "•  how 
dear  is  that  place — ^how  hateful  is  that  person  !"*  The  words, 
although  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  were  overheard  by  Cunimund, 
and  his  father's  grief  awakened  anew  the  wrathful  feelings  which 
in  a  calmer  moment  he  would  have  repressed.  Looking  around 
upon  his  warriors,  he  cried,  "  Gepidae,  what  hink  ye  of  our 
guests  ?  Lo,  a  base  Lan^obard  occupies  the  seat  of  Alderic, 
and  sits  in  the  presence  of  a  father  ciotned  in  the  bloody  arms  of 
the  son  whom  lie  slew — ^rude  are  they  as  the  wild  steeds  which 
bore  their  naked  ancestors  from  the  Scythian  plains." 

"Aye,  vile  Goth  I"  cried  Alboin,  dashing  to  the  earth  the  gob- 
let which  he  held ;  "  add  another  resemblance — ^you  have  felt 
their  hoofs.  Seek  the  plain  of  Asfeld — ^there  lie  the  bones  of 
thy  brethren,  the  unburied  Gepidae,  mingled  with  the  bones  of 
those  same  wild  horses." 

At  once  the  Gepidae  started  to  their  feet,  while  the  fearless 
Langobards  drew  their  swords  and  gathered  around  their  re- 
doubted chief.  Another  moment  and  blood  had  been  shed,  and 
the  honor  of  Turisund  stained  forever.  But  the  tumult  had  re- 
called him  to  himself; — rushing  between  the  fierce  warriors 
with  extended  hands  and  his  hoary  head  bared  to  their  uplifted 
swords,  he  exclaimed,  "  Chieftains,  hold  !  Let  not  blood  mingle 
with  the  banquet ;  remember  the  honor  of  your  nation.    Cuni- 

*  Liberty  has  been  taken,  in  this  place,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  historian,  although 
we  have  sUghtly  altered  the  rode  retorts  of  the  barbarians  at  this  singular  feasU  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  outline  of  this  tale  are  matters  of  history. 
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mundy  will  you  strike  your  father's  guest  I  And  thou,  prince/' 
added  he,  turning  to  Alboin,  ^  pardon  the  grief  of  a  parent  and 
the  impetuous  anger  of  a  brother.  Return  to  the  banquet,  and 
when  it  is  over  depart  in  peace."  His  words  stilled  the  tumult, 
the  Grepidae  sullenly  retired  to  the  table,  but  Alboin  sternly  re- 
plied,— ^*  King  of  the  Gepidae,  I  sit  not  at  thy  board  again  ; 
twice  have  I  been  uisulted  in  thy  halls,  and  blood  alone  can  wash 
out  the  stain.  Few  as  we  are  here,  if  thy  chieftains  dare,  we 
will  make  the  blood  of  the  Grepidae  flow  as  freely  as  the  wine 
we  have  quaffed  from  thy  goblets  ;  or  if  thou  give  us  time,  thou 
shalt  hear  the  sound  of  the  Langobard  trumpets  at  the  gates  of 
Bregentz."  At  these  words  the  fire  of  his  youth  was  quickened 
in  the  breast  of  Turisund.  "  Proud  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
Gepidae  dread  thee  not.  As  thou  hast  chosen,  so  let  it  be.  I 
may  not  stain  my  banquet  hall  with  thy  blood ;  but  bring  on  thy 
warriors — ^the  fields  of  the  Gepidae  shall  be  their  graves.  De- 
part now,  and  tell  Audoin  that  the  honor  of  Turisund  spared  the 
life  of  his  son." 

Alboin  and  his  warriors  turned  to  depart,  but  ere  they  left  the 
hall  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  Gepidae  and  said,  **  Chief- 
tains, we  shall  meet  again — Cunimund,  the  hand  that  slew  thy 
brother  will  lay  thee  as  low."  Presently  the  sound  of  their 
horses'  hoofs  were  heard  in  the  palace  yard,  and  the  Lango- 
bards  were  on  their  way  to  Buda. 

We  pass  briefly  over  the  events  of  a  few  succeeding 
months.  Upon  his  return  Alboin  found  his  father  dead,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Thirsting  for  vengeance  on  the  Ge- 
pidae, he  made  rapid  and  energetic  preparations  for  war,  and  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Langobards  gave  way  before  the 
fury  of  the  Gepidae,  sustained  as  the  latter  were  by  a  Roman 
army.  The  issue  of  the  war,  however,  was  still  undecided,  and 
Alboin,  with  an  offer  of  peace  again  made  proposals  for  the  hand 
of  Rosamond  ;  the  offer  was  rejected  with  contempt,  and  the 
Langobard,  stung  to  the  soul,  prepared  with  more  deliberation 
to  compass  the  annihilation  of  his  foes.  History  records  his  al- 
liance with  the  powerful  chagan  of  the  Avars,  and  its  singular 
conditions,  and  tells  the  cause  which  induced  the  Roman  Em- 
peror to  withdraw  his  aid  and  leave  the  Gepidae  to  cope  alone 
in  this  unequal  conflict.  "  The  despair  of  Cunimund,"  says  the 
historian,  **  was  active  and  dangerous,  but  the  courage  of  the 
Gepidae  could  secure  them  no  more  than  an  honorable  death." 
The  Avars  and  the  Langobards  invaded  their  territory,  and  the 
issue  was  decided  by  one  fierce  and  obstinate  encounter.  The 
Gepidae,  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  fought  with  the  despera- 
tion of  men  who  expected  death,  rather  than  victory,  and  the 
battle  waa^Jong  doubtful,  until  Helmichis  fell  wounded,  as  he 
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was  gallantly  leading  the  left  wing  against  the  Avars,  and  Cu- 
nimund  in  the  centre  perished  by  the  hand  of  Alboin.     They  had 
been  near  each  other  often  in  the  fight,  and  as  often  parted  by 
the  fierce  combatants  around  them ;  at  length  Alboin,  whose 
towering  crest  was  through  all  that  bloody  day  seen  waving 
where  the  battle  raged  hottest,  beheld  at  a  distance  Cunimund 
bearing  furiously  down  upon  a  division  of  the  Langobards — ^their 
ranks  were  already  broRen,  Cunimund  had  struck  down  their 
chief,  and  was  dealing  death  around  him.     Extracting  himself 
from  the  struggling  mass  about  him,  the  Lan^obard  dashed  for- 
ward to  the  rescue,  with  a  shout  of  "  Alboin!  Alboin  T    Unat- 
tended as  he  was,  the  voice  and  presence  of  their  mighty  leader 
recalled  the  flying,  and  inspired  them  with  his  own  courage. 
A  single  boundf  placed  him  by  the  side  of  Cunimund,  and  without 
a  word,  with  looks  of  concentrated  hate,  each  chieftain  struck 
at  his  foe.    Cunimund  was  a  desperate  antagonist — among  the 
'  Gepidae,  a  nation  of  warriors,  there  was  no  arm  like  his,  and  he 
had  met  that  day  no  champion  who  could  cope  with  him.     It  was 
a  long  and  fearful  strife.     Their  very  souls  were  in  the  conflict, 
and  every  blow  bore  with  it  vengeance  and  a  nation's  fate.     But 
even  the  strength  of  Cunimund  was  not  a  match  for  the  giant  arm 
of  Alboin — a  tearful  stroke  from  the  Langobard,  but  half  par- 
ried by  the  Groth,  descending  grazed  the  head  of  his  steed ;  the 
animal,  stung  with  the  pain,  started  back,  and  ere  Cunimund 
could  recover  himself,  another  blow  fell  with  crushing  weight 
upon  his  helmet,  bursting  its  bands  and  leaving  his  head  uncov- 
ered.   Horse  and  rider  staggered  under  its  force,  and  dimness 
came  over  the  eves  of  the  cnief ;  with  a  bound  Alboin  sprang 
forward,  raised  himself  for  the  stroke,  and  in  another  moment 
the  head  of  Cunimund  rolled  upon  the  plain.     A  loud  cry  of  de- 
spair went  up  from  the  Gepidae,  but  they  fled  not.     Around  the 
body  of  their  leader  they  fought  desperately — every  man  fell 
where  he  stood,  and  when  the  battle  was  over,  a  huge  pile  of 
bodies  told  the  spot  where  Alboin  had  fought  and  Cunimund 
had  died. 

The  victors  pressed  on  to  Buda  and  entered  the  gates  with 
the  flying  crowd.  The  revenge  of  Alboin,  however,  was  sated, 
and  the  city  was  spared ;  proceeding  right  on  to  the  palace,  he 
entered  it  as  its  fiiture  lora.  Within  were  Turisund  with  Ros- 
amond and  her  mother.  The  head  of  the  aged  monarch  was 
bent  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  crown  lay  broken  at  his  feet ;  no 
tear  fell  from  his  eye  nor  groan  escaped  from  his  bosom,  but 
unutterable  woe  had  made  its  impress  on  every  feature.  His 
daughter  and  Rosamond  sat  by  his  side,  but  strove  not  to  com- 
fort him — ^their  own  sorrows  were  as  deep  as  his — all  was  utter 
desolation — the  marble  cheek  of  the  maiden,  and  her  bloodless 
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lip  told  that  she  comprehended  all,  her  undimmed  eye  betoken- 
ed courage  to  bear  it.  Alboin  paused  as  he  entered  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  looking  on  the  sight.  Wild  as  his  nature  was, 
he  hesitated  to  enter,  all  covered  as  he  was  with  the  blood  of  the 
Gepidae,  but  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  hall,  Turisund  arose,  and 
looking  on  him  with  a  fixed  gaze,  said,  "  Man  of  blood,  I  never 
wronged  thee ;  yet  thou  hast  taken  my  crown,  thou  hast  slain 
my  people,  thou  hast  murdered  my  sons — spare  not  my  hoary 
head — ^let  the  hand  that  slew  the  children,  smite  the  father  too.** 

"  I  war  not  with  hoary  hairs,"  replied  the  Langobard,  **  nor 
with  women.  Maiden,  this  is  thy  work — thou  couldst  have 
warded  from  thy  father^s  head  the  sword  of  Alboin,  thou  couldst 
have  averted  ruin  from  the  kingdom  of  Turisund.'' 

"  My  work,  ruthless  man !"  exclaimed  the  princess,  in  momen- 
tary anger ;  then  checking  herself  and  sinking  upon  the  bosom 
of  her  mother,  she  said,  "it  is  my  work,  it  is  I  it  is!"  Alboin 
turned  and  left  them.  Again  we  pass  briefly  over  the  events  of 
a  few  succeeding  months.  The  fields  of  the  Gepidae  became 
the  property  of  the  Avars,  and  a  part  of  the  nation,  their  slaves; 
the  other  portion,  by  the  wiser  and  more  generous  policy  of 
Alboin,  were  transferred  to  the  country  of  the  Langobards,  and 
incorporated  in  their  state.  Turisund  and  his  surviving  off- 
spring accompanied  the  latter,  and  were  honorably  maintained 
by  the  conqueror.  After  that  fatal  battle,  the  gallant  Helmichis 
was  found  among  the  wounded ;  he  was  brougnt  into  Buda,  and 
slowly  recovered,  but  for  some  secret  cause  remained  a  close 
prisoner.  The  body  of  Cunimund  was  interred,  but  Alboin 
yielded  to  a  barbarous  custom  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  skull 
was  fashioned  into  a  drinking  cup,  which  for  centuries  graced, 
as  a  savage  ornament,  the  table  of  the  Langobard  kings.*  A 
year  passed  on,  and  the  family  of  Turisund  still  remained  at 
the  city  of  Alboin.  Rosamond  was  changed  since  that  fatal 
battle-^her  buoyant  smile  was  gone,  and,  save  when  she  strove 
in  the  presence  of  her  parents  to  seem  cheerful,  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness rested  upon  her  countenance.  Her  father  and  her  nation 
had  perished,  while  he  who  had  won  her  early  love,  she 
thought  was  resting  in  the  grave,  and  her  young  hopes  were 
with  him  there.  To  complete  her  wretchedness,  Alboin  made 
it  no  secret  that  he  had  destined  her  to  be  his  bride  ;  she  met 
him  without  a  smile,  and  endured  his  presence  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  for  the  sake*  of  those  who  were  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own  happiness,  she  dreaded  to  offend  the  relentless  warrior,  al- 

*  «  The  skull  of  Cunimund  was  preserved  above  two  hundred  years  among  the  Lom- 
bards, and  Paul  Wamfrid,  the  rude  chronicler  of  the  eighth  century,  was  one  of  tho 
guesU  to  whom  Duke  Ratchis  exhibited  this  cup,  on  a  high  festival." 
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though  she  was  willing  to  die  rather  than  be  the  wife  of  Alboin. 
The  crisis  was  not  long  delayed. 

Alboin  had  now  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Italy;  the 
subjugation  of  the  Grepidae  had  made  his  name  mighty  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  when  he  lifted  up  the  standard  of 
war,  the  fierce  tribes  that  were  spread  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  flocked  round  it,  eager  to  rush  forward  under  his  ban- 
ner, to  plunder  the  garden  of  the  world.  When  his  vast  prepa- 
rations had  sJl  been  made,  and  the  day  had  been  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  host,  Alboin  determined  to  accomplish  his  long- 
cherished  design.  Rosamond  was  sitting  alone  in  their  man- 
sion, when  the  king  was  announced :  me  dreaded  hour  had 
come,  and  the  maiden  nerved  her  soul  to  meet  it  **  Princess," 
said  Alboin,  *'  thou  hast  been  my  guest  for  many  days,  and  I 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  thy  happiness ;  thy  beauty  I  have 
not  ceased  to  love,  and  I  would  make  thee  now  the  wife  of 
Alboin — and  listen,  maiden,  my  arm  will  soon  win  the  crown 
of  Italy,  and  thou  shalt  be  its  queen." 

The  princess  heard  him  without  a  change  of  feature,  save 
that  her  pale  face  grew  paler  still.  ^*  Alboin,"  said  she,  ^hear 
me,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  I  love,  let  not  my  words  oflTend 
thee.  For  thy  kindness  I  am  grateful,  although  it  has  been 
bitter  for  me  to  receive  it  from  the  hand  that  slew  my  father 
and  wasted  my  people — ^I  will  repay  thee  with  the  service  of 
my  life,  but  my  love  can  be  thine  never — ^never.  Alboin,  my 
heart  has  been  buried  lon^,  and  thou  wouldst  not  have  this 
poor  body  without  the  soul!  Never,  never  can  Rosamond  be 
thy  wife." 

"Maiden,"  said  Alboin,  "thou  hast  no  lover  now— canst 
thou  be  wedded  to  the  dead  ?  Thy  father  lives  not  to  care  for 
thee,  and  Turisund  will  soon  be  no  more ;  thou  wilt  need  a 
protector,  and  who  can  guard  thee  so  well  as  Alboin  ?  Refiise 
me  not,  Rosamond.  I  would  not  speak  harshly  to  thee,  but  I 
am  well  known  to  thee,  and,"  he  added  slowly  and  almost 
sternly,  "  thou  must  be  my  bride.** 

The  pale  countenance  of  the  princess,  as  he  said  these  words, 
flushed  with  indignation;  her  woes  were  all  forgotten,  her 
safety,  and  her  helplessness.  As  she  rose  and  stood  with  a  flash- 
ing eye,  one  foot  advanced  and  her  arm  extended,  she  looked 
like  a  Pythoness  at  the  moment  of  inspiration.  "  Alboin,  proud 
king,  death's  bride  I  may  be,  thine  never— dost  thou  think  I  fear 
to  die  ?  tortures  and  the  rack  may  be  my  couch, — ^it  will  be  a 
sweeter  one  than  thine !  I  tell  thee,  king,  I  am  beyond  thy 
power  r 

,     "Nay,  girl,"  said  Alboin,  looking  on  her  with  admiration, 
rather  than  in  anger,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  determined  tone. 
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"^thou  art  not  If  I  am  hateful  to  thee,  thou  lovest  Turisund 
and  Eiudora,  and  their  life  is  bound  up  in  thine  ;  thou  wouldst 
not  die  alone.  My  people  demand  a  queen,  and  thou  only  art 
worthy  to  rule  them ;  they  know  I  have  sued  to  thee,  and  they 
must  not  know  that  the  will  of  their  kin^  can  be  resisted. 
Rosamond,  you  have  compelled  me  to  make  thee  the  alternative; 
remember  thy  former  refusal  cost  thee  a  father,  and  the  Gepidae 
a  home — ^to-morrow  thou  must  be  my  bride,  or  Turisund  and 
thine  own  mother  may  charge  thee  with  their  death."  The 
expression  of  Rosamond's  countenance  changed  to  one  of  inex- 
pressible anguish — ^the  ashen  hue  overspread  her  face  again,  and 
with  her  hands  clasped  in  utter  woe,  she  exclaimed,  '^thou 
canst  not,  Alboin — thou  canst  not''  ''Maiden,  I  can,"  inter- 
rupted the  ruthless  monarch,  ^1  can."  ''Then  Heaven  be  my 
help,"  said  she,  as  she  sank  at  his  feet  "Alboin,  I  will  be  thy 
bride,  but  snare,  oh !  spare  thp  a£;ed  head  of  Turisund,  spare  my 
mother !"  Even  the  hard  heart  of  Alboin  was  moved,  but  his  pur- 
pose was  not  changed.  He  raised  her  from  the  ground,  placed 
her  unresisting  hand  in  his,  and  said,  "Rosamond,  pledge  me  thy 
faith,  and  they  shall  be  safe,  while  the  arm  of  Alboin  can  wield 
a  sword."  She  stood  for  a  moment,  while  she  wrestled  with 
the  mighty  emotions  which  rent  her  bosom,  and  then,  while  her 
small  white  hand  rested  in  his  broad  palm,  she  said  calmly, 
^Alboin,  I  pledge  thee  not  my  love,  I  give  thee  not  my  heart, 

but  thy  wife  will  I  be,  till  death  shall  release  me  from  my  oath." 

******* 

Another  year  had  gone  by,  and  our  narrative  leads  us  to  the 
south.  From  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  Italy  was 
in  the  hands  of  Alboin ;  with  the  uncounted  multitudes  that 
followed  his  standards,  went  the  wives  and  children  of  his 
warriors,  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Langobards  took  up  their 
dwelling  in  the  sunny  plains  of  northern  Italy.  One  only  city 
now  remained  unsubdued — Pavia,  before  whose  strong  walls 
Alboin  had  entrenched  his  army.  His  queen  and  Eudora 
were  at  Verona,  the  capital  of  their  new  dominions,  but 
Turisund  was  no  more;  lengthened  age  and  many  griefs,  had 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  and  but  one  tie  remained  to  bind 
Rosamond  to  the  earth.  Marriage,  which  crowns  the  joys  of 
others,  had  wedded  her  to  perpetual  sorrow;  and  time  had  not 
made  the  burden  less,  for  the  character  of  Alboin,  never  gentle, 
displayed  yet  more  of  the  vices  of  the  barbarian  warrior,  as  the 
battle-field  and  continued  success  made  him  more  rough  and 
arrogant,  while  his  rude  court  imitated  the  wassails  and  intem- 
perance of  their  wild  northern  ancestors,  rather  than  the  refine-^ 
ment  of  the  days  of  Theodore. 

Time  passed  wearily  on  at  Verona,  when  one  day  a  small 
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party  of  horsemeD,  who  bore,  as  their  leader  said,  a  message  to 
the  queen,  obtained  admittance  within  the  gates.  Their  chief, 
so  far  as  could  be  told  of  a  man  in  complete  armor,  appeared  to 
be  a  youthful  warrior,  of  graceful  bearing ;  his  band  were  habit- 
ed partly  in  the  Langobard  costume,  partly  in  the  Gk>thic,  but 
as  such  a  mixture  was  common  in  the  armies  of  Alboin,  it  exd- 
ted  no  remark.  They  rode  directly  to  the  palace.  •*  I  would 
see  the  queen,"  said  the  chief,  and  he  was  at  once  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  Rosamond.  Without  raising  his  helmet,  he 
advanced,  and  bending  over  the  queen,  whispered  almost  inao- 
dibly,  her  name.  At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  gentle  as  it  was, 
Rosamond  sprang  to  her  feet — ^her  whole  frame  quivered  with 
agitation,  and  she  became  deadly  pale ;  at  length  she  uttered 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  'Hell  me,  who  art  thou  T  The  chieftain 
slowly  raised  his  helmet,  and  Rosamond  gazed  on  the  dear,  but 
haggard  features  of  Helmichis.  With  a  shriek,  half  of  terror, 
half  of  ioy,  she  sprang  wildly  forward — ^the  chieftain  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  her  head  sank  upon  his  bosom.  He 
pressed  his  lips  upon  her  pale  brow,  and  said  exultingly,  ^  Then 
thou  art  mine  still,  though  they  call  thee  Alboin's  queen  P 

"  They  told  me  thou  wert  dead,  Helmichis,  slain  when  my 
father  perished  ;  and  mv  crushed  heart  was  buried  in  thy  grave. 
I  have  been  faithful,  ah  f  too  faithful  unto  thee ;  but  you  know 
not  that  dreadful  alternative.  Helmichis,  you  will  pity  me ! 
you  wiU  not  reproach  me  !** 

"  Reproach  thee,  Rosamond !  pity  thee !  nay,  I  will  love  thee 
still.  The  tyrant  deceived  thee,  dearest ;  long  weary  months 
have  I  spent  in  a  gloomy  prison.  I  lived  on  for  thy  sake ;  but 
when  they  told  me  thou  wert  Alboin's  bride,  life  became  value- 
less. Then,  again,  I  heard  thou  wert  unhappy ;  that  thy  cheek 
was  pale  and  sorrowful ;  and  I  made  my  escape  to  see  thee  again, 
to  rescue  thee  from  a  living  death.  Fly  with  me,  dear  Rosa- 
mond ;  .there  is  happiness  yet  in  store  for  us." 

For  a  moment,  the  pale  face  of  Rosamond  beamed  with  an 
expression  of  unalloyed  happiness.  She  looked  up  into  the 
chieftain's  face  with  the  bright  smile  of  former  days,  and  said, 
^  Fly  with  thee,  Helmichis  I  with  thee  I  that  would  be  bliss 
indeed  I  can  it  be  so  7" 

'*  It  can,  my  own  betrothed ;  a  hundred  of  th^  faithful  Ge- 
pidae  are  with  me.  Alboin  rules  not  the  world ;  m  a  few  hours, 
we  may  be  beyond  the  tvrant's  reach,  forever.  Thou  shalt  not 
be  the  wife  of  Alboin  r  At  these  words,  the  queen  sprang 
from  his  arms,  with  a  convulsive  start,  and  with  a  look  of  utter 
hopelessness,  said,  "  Helmichis,  thy  words  have  recalled  me  to 
myself.    I  can  never  be  thine,  never !  my  hand  has  lain  in  Al- 
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boin's — I  have  covenanted  to  be  his  before  high  heaven — I  have 
pressed  his  bridal  couch — ^his  must  I  be  till  death  I" 

^  But  thy  vow  was  forced,  Rosamond ;  thou  never  gavest  him 
thy  love ;  nay,  more,  thou  wert  not  thine  own ;  thou  wert  my 
betrothed  before  Alboin,  by  a  cruel  threat,  made  thee  his  bride. 
Thou  art  mine,  mine  only  1"  exclaimed  the  youth  wildly,  advan- 
cing towards  her.  **  Helmichis,"  said  the  queen,  mournfully, 
but  still  waving  him  off,  '^  It  can  not  be — ^it  was  a  blissful  dream, 
but  it  is  past,  forever.  My  soul  shall  still  be  thine, — ^that  I  never 
took  from  thee, — ^that  I  never  gave  to  Alboin ;  but  bis  wife  I 
am^ — ^his  wife  must  I  be  till  death.  And  now,  my  more  than 
husband,  we  must  part  Helmichis,  farewell  forever."  She 
extended  her  hand,  but  the  chieftain  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 
She  gently  extricated  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  said,  "  Fly, 
Helmichis,  fly,  or  this  melancholy  pleasure  may  cost  thee  thy 
life,  and  then  I  should  be  wretched  indeed."  Without  a  wora, 
the  warrior  left  her.  As  he  mounted  his  horse,  he  was  heard  to 
mutter,  **  His  till  death  I  his  till  death  I"  then  shaking  off  the 
gloom,  he  cried,  "  On  to  Pavia — on." 

The  siege  of  Pavia  still  continued,  but  famine,  at  length,  did 
its  dire  work,  and  terms  of  surrender  were  offered :  dl  were 
rejected  by  the  implacable  Alboin,  whose  only  reply  was, "  death 
to  the  conquered."  Despair  gave  them  courage ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  in  their  next  sally  the  besieged  were  headed  by  a 
new  leader.  He  fought  with  reckless  daring,  advancing  some- 
times to  their  very  entrenchments,  and  whenever  Alboin  ap- 
peared, he  directed  his  spear  against  him ;  amid  the  tumult, 
they  never  came  hand  to  hand,  but  day  after  day  the  strange 
warrior  sallied  forth,  and  fought  with  the  same  desperate  cour- 
age. At  length,  in  one  of  his  fierce  assaults,  his  horse  fell  be- 
neath him,  and  he  was  overpowered  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Alboin.  The  king  recognized  him  at  once.  •*  Ha, 
traitor,  hast  thou  escaped,  and  art  thou  among  the  foes  of 
Alboin?" 

"  I  owe  thee  no  allegiance,  tyrant,"  replied  the  warrior,  "  and 
Where  should  the  betrothed  of  Rosamond  be,  but  among  thy 
foes?" 

**  Slave,"  cried  Alboin,  fiercely,  **  durst  thou  speak  of  the  queen 
as  thy  betrothed  ?  Bear  him  hence — ^when  Pavia  is  taken,  thou 
shalt  die,  though  Rosamond  herself  entreat  thy  life." 

In  a  few  days  Pavia  fell,  but  a  singular  circumstance  prevent- 
ed the  fulfillment  of  Alboin's  bloody  threat.  As  he  urged  his 
charger  over  the  broken  wall,  he  was  met  by  a  Christian  priest 
**  Alboin,"  said  the  holy  man,  •*  I  have  a  message  from  God  un- 
to thee — ^thou  shalt  spare  Pavia."  The  ruthless  king  checking 
his  steed,  looked  sternly  at  him  and  exclaimed, "  back,  priest,  ot 
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thou  shalt  perish  too."  The  priest  moved  not,  but  replied  solemn- 
ly, **  king  of  Italy,  there  is  one  mightier  than  thou.''  As  he 
spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Alboin's  horse,  and  the  charger  drop- 
pNsd  dead  beneath  his  rider.  When  the  king  arose  he  looked 
thoughtfully  on  his  strange  opponent,  and  said,  ^  Priest,  thou 
hast  conquered — ^Pavia  is  safe." 

The  triumph  of  Alboin  was,  as  usual,  celebrated  by  a  feast, 
and  Rosamond  was  summoned  to  attend  it  In  the  spacious 
palace  of  Pavia,  where  Gothic  kings  had  held  their  courts,  were 
collected  the  chieftains  of  Alboin.  The  spoils  of  conquered 
kingdoms  hung  from  the  walls  and  loaded  the  table  of  the  mon- 
arch,  but  among  them  all  there  was  not  one  which  he  valued 
more  than  the  cup  which  he  had  fashioned  from  the  skull  of 
Cunimund ;  for  even  after  his  marriage  the  savage  warrior  still 
kept  the  barbarous  relic.  The  chieftains  drank  long  and  deeply 
— ^many  a  huge  goblet  of  Falemian  was  drained,  and  many  a  war- 
rior, invincible  in  the  battle-field,  sunk  under  its  potent  influence. 
The  revel  grew  turbulent  as  night  advanced,  for  Alboin  had 
quaflfed  as  deeply  as  his  chiefs ;  at  length  he  rose  with  a  fren* 
zied  look,  and  commanding  a  slave  to  fill  the  skull  of  Cunimund, 
he  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  exclaiming,  ^  warriors,  drink 
death  to  the  foes  of  Alboin,"  he  drained  it  at  one  long  and  po- 
tent draught ;  a  shout  of  applause  went  up  from  the  savage 
chiefs,  and  Alboin  cried,  **  let  the  cup  pass  round."  Rosamond 
sat  gazing  on  this  inhuman  sight,  and  on  her  more  inhuman  hus- 
band, in  speechless  agony,  when  Alboin  exclaimed,  ^  all  have 
not  drank—*  fill  it  again  with  wine,  fill  it  to  the  brim  :  carry  the 
goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request,  in  my  name,  that  she  would 
rejoice  with  her  father.' "  Rosamond  rose  as  the  bowl  was  pre- 
sented ;  she  stood  holding  it  in  both  hands,  and  an  expression  of 
maniac  wildness  came  over  her  countenance  as-  she  said,  **  let 
the  will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed ;"  then  touching  the  cup  to  her 
lips  she  said  aj?ain,  **  this  only  was  wanting — ^spirit  of  my  father, 
witness  my  silent  vow."  6entlv  she  laid  the  sad  relic  on  the 
table,  and  silently  and  slowly  left  the  hall. 

The  feast  was  over.  Alboin  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
weary  with  his  deep  debauch,  had  sunk  to  rest.  In  the  same 
chamber,  beside  a  small  t^ble,  sat  Rosamond:  a  taper  was 
burning  beside  her,  and  there  rested  on  the  table  a  bowl  and  a 
small  dagger.  Upon  her  countenance  gleamed  that  same  wild, 
unearthly  expression,  and  when  that  eventful  night  was  past, 
many  thought  that  reason  had  lost  its  empire  over  her  aft^r  that 
fatal  feast  For  a  long  time,  she  sat  in  silence ;  then  rising  up, 
she  placed  upon  the  table  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  and  laying  her 
hand  upon  it,  uttered  in  a  low,  unconscious  tone,  *'  My  country 
he  wasted — ^Alderic  he  slew — Turisund  he  brought  to  the  grave 
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— ^this,  my  father,  is  all  that  he  has  spared  of  thee,  and  to-mor- 
row, Helmichis  is  to  perish.''  She  stood  motionless  and  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  then  lifted  the  bowl  to  her  lips  and  drank. 
She  again  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  taking  the  dagger,  advanced 
to  the  bedside  of  Alboin ;  a  noise  was  heard  without  the  cham- 
ber, but  she  knew  it  not.  For  a  few  seconds  she  stood  gazing 
on  the  sleeper,  then  slowly  lifted  the  dagger ;  it  was  in  the  very 
act  of  descent,  when  some  one  pushedaside  her  arm,  and  the 
next  moment  the  sword  of  Helmichis  was  buried  in  the  heart  of 
Alboin.  The  daughter  of  Cunimund  gazed  at  him,  but  spoke 
not,  as  she  pointed  to  the  bowl.  Helmichis  took  it  and  exam- 
ined the  potion.  "  Hast  thou  drank  it,  Rosamond  ?**  he  asked, 
with  a  look  of  perfect  horror.  "  I  have,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
**  Then  let  us  die  together.  I  thank  thee,  my  own  beloved,  that 
thou  hast  left  enougn  for  me."  As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  the  bowl, 
and  drained  it  to  the  dregs.  Those  who  entered  that  chamber 
in  the  morning,  beheld  Alboin  weltering  in  his  own  blood.  At 
his  feet  lay  the  maiden  and  her  lover,  her  head  still  resting  on 
his  bosom.  Tau. 
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TRS  lUnOJl  CLAM,  WHO  DOBD  AT  DKBBT* 


It  has  been  our  lot  to  moum — 
We  are  mourners  now  again ; 

O'er  another's  fate  we  grieve. 

Though  our  sighs  and  tears  are  vain. 

**  Dust  to  dust"  again  is  said. 

O'er  the  cold  and  silent  dead ; 
Flowers  are  blooming  o'er  his  head, 
'Neath  the  willow's  waving  shade. 

Though  the  tear  is  scarce  yet  dry. 

Shed  upon  another's  grave, 
Other  tears  must  fill  the  eye, 

Other  griefs  must  swell  the  wave. 
Which  hath  many  a  time  before 
Echoed  on  the  lonely  shore 

Of  our  hearts,  made  desolate 

By  the  cruel  hand  of  fate. 

Yet  there  is  a  hope  of  heaven. 

Which  dispels  the  gathering  gloom ; 

Glory  to  the  righteous  given, 
Sheds  a  glory  on  the  tomb. 


Though  the  hungry  worm  doth  prey. 
There,  upon  our  mortal  clay. 

To  the  glance  of  faithful  eyes. 

It  is  the  portal  to  the  skies. 

As  a  cloud  across  the  sky. 
He  we  loved  has  passed  away. 

Floating  peacefully  a  while 
In  the  sun's  congenial  ray ; 

As  the  cloud  doth  melt  to  air. 

Mingling  with  the  sunlight  there. 
So  his  soul  in  death  did  rise. 
To  mingle  with  its  native  skies. 

As  when  the  shades  of  evening  steal 

Softly  o'er  the  sleeping  earth. 
The  stars  in  heaven  their  light  reveal. 

And  come  in  fullest  splendor  forth. 
So  when  the  night  of  death  drew  nigh. 
Veiling  in  gloom  life's  sunny  sky. 

His  soul  beamed  forth  with  light  divine. 

Now— as  a  altn  in  heaven  doth  n^ne. 
i.  A.  p. 
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Tuf  B,  in  his  ceaseless  course,  has  again  brought  us  to  the  close  of-  a  Collegiate 
year;  and  every  heart  in  our  miniature  world  is  beating  high  with  fa<^,  in  anticipa- 
tion oC  the  pleasures  of  a  long  vacation,  and  a  re-union  with  iriends,  whose  old  famil- 
iar faces  have  often  presented  themselves  before  the  mind's  eye,  even  amid  the  most 
weary  toils,  and  the  drudgery  of  College  life.  There  is  a  secret  pleasure  in  beholding 
the  smiling  countenances  and  flashing  eyes  of  our  classmates  and  firiends,  at  being 
freed  from  the  bonds  by  which  they  have  been  so  long  confined,  and  already  rioting  in 
anticipation  of  those  joyous  scenes,  the  thought  of  which  has  so  often  beguiled  them  ia 
their  most  wearisome  and  desponding  hours.  Methinks,  even  the  misanthrope  might 
relax  his  frowning  brow  and  wreathe  his  scornful  lip  into  a  smile,  at  beholding  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings,  such  as  do  honor  to  our  nature,  and  raise  us  above  the  rugged 
surface  of  passion's  current,  by  which  we  are  hurried  onward  through  the  ocean  of 
life.  But  enough ;  we  will  not  attempt  to  analyse  those  feelings,  which  most  ever 
rise  in  the  heart,  and  cause  it  to  throb  with  the  strongest  emotion,  at  the  thought  of 
revisiting  that  spot  most  sacred  to  the  soul — home  ! 

We  had  intended  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  recall  to  the  mind  oc- 
currences long  since  forgotten ;  but  we  forbear ;  for  at  best,  it  is  a  task  of  melancholy 
interest,  and  tends  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  brighter  feelings  o{  the  heart.  With  a 
word  of  greeting  ere  we  part,  kind  friends,  we  would  also  express  our  wannest  wish- 
es for  thy  health  and  ha{>piness, — for  all  thou  canst  wish  and  hope  for  thine  own  selves  ; 
more  we  could  not,  if  we  would. 


With  the  present  number,  the  seventh  volume  of  our  Magaxine  is  completed;  and  it 
is  a  source  of  no  slight  gratification,  to  all  who  claim  our  old  and  honored  institution 
as  their  Alma  Mater^  that  it  still  continues  to  maintain  its  high  character,  as  first  in 
age,  and  first  in  intrinsic  excellence,  as  well  as  external  appearance,  of  all  the  similar 
publications  in  our  country.  That  it  shall  continue  to  sustain  its  high  rank,  or  that  the 
subsequent  volume  shall  be  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  we  dare  not  prom- 
ise ;  yet,  if  untiring  industry,  united  with  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  its  interests, 
can  affect  any  thing  in  its  favor,  the  patrons  of  the  Magazine  may  rest  assured  it  shatl 
be  done.  Our  present  prospects,  both  in  respect  to  contributions  and  subscriptions, 
are  not  as  favorable  as  would  be  desired  ;  but  relying  upon  the  well  known  talents 
and  liberality  of  the  undergraduates  for  the  ensuing  year,  we  will  cast  our  fean  to  the 
winds,  and  confidently  indulge  the  hope,  that  our  most  sanguine  anticipations  will  be 
more  than  realised. 


A  word  in  thine  ear,  reader,  of  the  dark  doings  of  those,  before  whose  dread  tribn- 
aal  come  the  phantom  shape  of  many  brains,  numbers  of  which,  alas !  are  doomed  to 
wander  yet  a  while  longer  upon  the  confines  of  £l3r8ium,  and  perchance  never  gain 
admission  to  its  pleasures.  Never  did  Rhadamanthns  or  Minos  preside  with  mora 
solemn  dignity,  deliver  a  more  impartial  sentence,  or  heave  a  deeper  sigh  of  pity,  wfaeo 
compelled  to  refuse  the  unumed  shade,  admission  to  the  nether  world,  than  does  onr 
Speaker,  when  forced  by  stem  necessity  to  pronounce  sentence  of  rejection  upon  the 
half  digested  effusions  of  aspiring  genios.  But  go  with  us  for  a  brief  space,  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  enlighten  thy  darkness,  and  induct  thee  into  the  hidden  arcana  of  the  corp$ 
£ditorial. 
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It  was  the  dead  hour  of  midDight,  when  sallying  from  our  domicile,  we  hied  us  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  moon,  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud,  was  careering  in 
glorious  miyesty  through  the  azure  vault,  and  the  stars  twinkled  joyously,  in  her  train. 
We  thought  of  how  many  and  how  various  the  scenes,  upon  which  she  then  cast  her 
pale  beams — scenes  of  joy  and  scenes  of  woe — the  birth  and  the  death — the  suicide 
and  the  murder — the  silent  happiness  of  lovers,  as  they  strolled  along  by  her  light, 
utterly  unconscious  of  a  breathing  world  around  them — ^the  earnest  vow,  made  only 
to  be  violated — ^betrayed  innocence— deserted  purity — utter  despair ; — and  our  heart 
sickened  at  the  thought  of  human  woe,  while  we  in  vain  endeavored  tar  draw  something 
from  our  reflections,  wherewith  to  deck  the  pages  of  our  Magazine. 

Our  abstraction  was  abruptly  terminated  by  arriving  at  the  place  appointed  for  sit^ 
ting  in  secret  conclave.  Ascending,  "  with  solemn  step  and  slow,"  to  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  **  sky  parlor,"  we  gave  the  mystic  knock,  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
deep,  stem  voice  of  the  Speaker,  to  give  the  customary  response.  No  answer  came. 
In  vain  we  listened ;  there  was  nought,  even  to  the  chirping  of  the  cricket,  to  break 
the  grave-like  silence  that  *'  brooded  o'er  the  sceoe.**.  Again  we  knocked,  and  though 
no  voice  bade  us  enter,  we  thought  we  could  detect  the  rattling  of  the  shackles  of 
the  sleepy  god,  as  his  victim  endeavored  to  break  from  his  durance  tweet.  The  sound 
ceased,  and  then  was  succeeded  by  the  unequivocal  snore  of  the  "strong  tUeper  in 
his  eataty" — not  exactly  a  literal  quotation,  but  Hwill  do. 

Maugre  the  standing  rule  of  the  "  Inamorati,"  to  the  contrary,  we  ventured  to  opea 
the  fatal  door  and  enter  the  sanctum.  Not  Aladdin,  when  the  genius  of  the  lamp  first 
presented  himself  before  his  startled  gaze,  was  more  astounded,  than  were  we,  at  the 
sight  which  burst  upon  our  view,  or  rather  at  the  sight  upon  which  we  burst.  It 
was  a  moment  ere  we  coukl  collect  our  scattered  thoughts  sufficiently  to  discern  the 
different  objects  around  us,  rendered  dim  and  indistinct  by  the  flickering  blaze  of  a  tal' 
law  candle — forgive  the  deed,  ye  Muses '.—broken  in  the  middle,  the  upper  half  of 
which  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  was  pouring  its  viscid  tide  full  upon 
the  pile  of  unexamined  manuscripts  upon  the  table. 

The  Speaker,  dignified  even  in  sleep,  was  seated  in  a  rocking  chair,  minus  two 
arms  and  one  rocker,  with  his  arms  folded  in  gloomy  majesty  upon  his  breast,  hi^ 
head  thrown  back,  and  that  grand  receptacle  of  aliment,  ycleped  the  mouth,  expanded 
to  its  utmost  limits,  the  capacity  of  which  could  not  bo  estimated  from  the  periphery 
of  a  circle,  but  must  be  referred  to  an  Ellipse,  whose  migor  axis  is  of  indefinite  length. 
Of  the  others,  all  were  in  the  soft  embrace  of  sleep,  with  the  exception  of  Bufo,  who, 
with  his  feet  elevated  to  the  top  of  a  standing  desk,  was  deep  in  abstraction,  evidently 
cogitating  upon  the  origin  and  age  of  a  rusty  nail  protruding  from  the  ceiling,  upon 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  the  most  curious  intensity.  The  rest  were  fixed  in 
positions  fully  as  characteristic  of  themselves,  as  was  Bufo's. 

Striking  a  vigorous  blow  upon  the  table,  we  brought  them  to  their  feet  in  most  ad- 
mirable confusion. 

«« Or— der— er !"  gaped  the  Speaker.     "  Members  will  take  their  seats." 

"  The  glorious  thought  is  lost,  forever  lost,"  moaned  Bufb,  as  he  dexterously  wheel- 
ed his  chair  around  on  one  leg,  so  as  to  face  the  Speaker. 

*<  My  pipe  is  smashed,  and  my  occupation  gone,"  said  Flamingo,  in  the  deep  tones 
of  tragedy,  as  he  raised  his  tall  form  to  its  full  height,  and  gazed  around  with  the  air  of 
an  Emperor — in  exile ! 

"  Silence !"  thundered  the   presidmg  officer ;  *«  by  Woden  wild,  my  grand8ire*s 
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oath,  ye  take  too  great  license,  gentlemen,  and  hare  not  dae  respect  for  the  chair. 
Its  dignity  must  be  preserved,  though  the  heavens  fall." 

'*  Them's  my  sentiments,"  shouted  Ichabod,  from  the  ftrther  extremity  of  the  room. 
A  shout,  however,  that  dwindled  into  somewhat  of  an  equivocal  squeak,  as  the  Speak- 
er cast  a  withering  look  into  the  comer  from  whence  the  sound  appeared  to  proceed. 

**  Hustle  him  out,  he*s  disobeyed  the  rules,"  cried  Fidget,  as  he  twisted  off  a  piece 
of  the  nauseating  weed,  and  with  an  air  of  great  self-complacency,  *'  stowed  it  away* 
in  one  comer  of  his  mouth. 

'*  Gentlemen,  we  must  have  silence,"  again  inteiposed  the  Speaker,  in  a  deprecs- 
ting  tone.  "  The  important  business  upon  which  we  are  convened,  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  immediately  come  to  order,  and  proceed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  documents  before  us.  The  happiness  of  many  depends  upon  the  results  of  this 
night's  deliberations.  Many,  whose  anxiety  for  the  nurslings  of  their  genius  has  driv- 
en '  sleep  from  their  eyes,  and  slumber  from  their  eyelids,'  are  to  be  rendered  miser- 
aide  or  happy  by  the  decisions  of  our  nocturnal  council.  Let  us  therefore,  as  men  en- 
gaged in  a  great,  a  glorious  cause ;  as  men,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Iheift- 
ry  world  are  fixed  in  anxious  expectation  of  their  fiat,  proceed  caUnly  and  deliberate- 
ly to  business."  Having  thus  delivered  himself,  he  relapsed  into  his  wonted  dignified 
position. 

**  I  have  a  theory,"  said  Bufo,  bringing  down  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  into 
the  pahn  of  his  left,  with  emphasis.     *'  I  have  a  theory,  fiiUy  adapted  to" 

"  To  the  crows  with  your  theories,"  roared  Flamingo,  *'  and  let's  go  to  work,  for 
Vm  almost  as — ^le — le— eep!" 

**  I  think  if  he  has  a  theory,  we  had  better  hear  it,"  said  Ichabod,  rising  from  his 
seat  on  a  trunk,  and  shaking  first  one  leg,  and  then  the  other,  very  like  a  duck  jost 
emerging  from  the  water,  or  in  imitation  of  a  hornpipe  dancer,  cutting  a  **plgeoa 
wing." 

*'  Business !  business !"  now  resounded  from  all  sides,  and  accordingly,  drawing 
around  the  table,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  business  we  went. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  great  rustling  of  papers,  as  the  diflerent  manu- 
scripts were  snatched  from  the  table,  and  eagerly  opened  by  the  **  Inamorati ;"  aod 
then  was  "  sUence,  awful,  deep  and  long,"  broken  at  last  by  Phlogiston,  who  had 
been  observed  for  a  few  moments,  endeavoring  to  repress  the  rising  emotions  of  hb 
heart ;  but  too  strong  to  be  mastered,  they  found  vent  in  a, 

"Plague  take  the  fellow's  associations.  How  dare  he  write  such  poetry  for  the 
examination  of  a  club  of  bachelors  1    It  is  positively  dangerous." 

'*  Read  it !  read  it,"  cried  Fidget.  **rm  armed  in  double  proof  against  any  thin^ 
that  has  any  reference  to  the  ladies." 

"  He's  engaged,"  whispered  Ichabod,  "  poor  fellow  !  fairly  bamboozeled !"  "  It  is 
febe,"  shouted  the  other,  with  great  vehemence.  "  Such  a  charge  ib  a  foul  asper^ 
sion  on  my  character." 

"  Silence,"  roared  the  Speaker,  *«  and  let  the  document  be  read." 

Accordingly,  Phlogiston,  first  laying  his  hand  solemnly  upon  that  part  of  his  eorpu9 
which  is  generally  considered  as  nearest  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  rolling  up  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling,  like  "  a  duck  in  a  thunder  storm,"  gravely  proceeded  to  read  the 
following  literary  bijou: 

"TO  A  FRIEND  LATELY  MAKEIED. 
May  the  ttower  of  MtmaMa/  Uis* 
Bloom  unblighted  through  life, 
May  ita  frsgrance  beaweet  as  the  kit$ 
OfMuHmitd  and  HTtfgr 
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"  Ovid  out-done,  by  my  halidome,"  cried  Flamingo.  *Foeta  fit,  non  nascitur,'  a 
regular  self-made  poet.  I  move  the  article  be  conaigned  to  the  devouring  element.** 
To  the  flames  it  was  accordingly  committed. 

**  Ah — ^yes — ^um  !*'  muttered  Bufo,  as  he  gazed  in  utter  bewilderment  on  a  fair  writ- 
ten sheet,  extended  at  arm's  length,  with  his  mouth  pursed  up,  and  his  whole  phix 
screwed  into  a  shape,  bearing  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  patent  nut-crack- 
ers. "  Ah — ^yes — nm  !"  he  repeated.  **  I  think  I  understand.  A  rara  avu  in  these 
degenerate  days."    "  An  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.*' 

"  A  what  1"  shouted  the  Speaker.  **  It  can't  be  a  Uterary  production.  J  never  met 
with  such  an  one  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life." 

"  They  are  somewhat  rare  about  College,  I  believe,"  said  Ichabod,  quietly;  *',the 
only  specimens  remaining  being  comprised  in  the  '  Inamorati.' " 

"  Good,"  said  Flamingo,  "  I  like  that,  and  move  that  the  *  Honest  Man'  be  request- 
ed to  take  his  departure  to  the  '  tombs  of  the  Capulets.' " 

It  being  unanimoualy  resolved  that  the  "Honest  Man"  could  add  nothing  to  the 
tkaracter  of  the  Magazine,  he  was  consigned  to  the  aforesaid  tombs,  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity. 

"  Oh  dear !"  sighed  Fidget,  raising  his  eyes,  which  were  glistening  with  tears. 
*'  How  like  my  own  experience.  O  woman,  woman !  how  cruel  are  thy  conquests  ! 
how  fatal  thy  power  I" 

** Hear  him,  hear  him,"  shouted  the  others ;  "read  it,  read  it." 

Fidget  forthwith  proceeded  to  read  with  a  most  lacadaisical  air,  the  following  touch' 
ing  lines: 


*(  She  ctiria  her  lips  with  proud  disdain, 
Wbene'er  /  look  her  tm  tiU/oM— 
Her  glances,  too,  add  pain. 
And  render  miserable  my  ee^se* 


I  loved  ber  with  a  poefe  heart, 
Her  comfort  was  my  great  delight, 

I  did  not  think  gold  duet  could  part 
A  chain  so  ttrong^  a  bond  eo  bright.* 


"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Flamingo,  "  another  candidate  for  the  lover's  heap.  Success  to 
him,  I  say.  But  meanwhile,  to  avoid  any  future  trouble,  >and  as  the  poor  fellow  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  gone  already,  I  move  he  be  consigned  to  the  last  dwelling  place." 
The  Speaker  nodded, — a  sign  quite  as  significant  and  peremptory  as  the  annual  nod  of 
the  "  Grand  Krout" — and  the  bright  flame  of  our  author's  production  gleamed  aloft, 
an  end  far  more  brilliant  than  that  of  his  hopeless  love. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Fidget,  with  great  energy,  but,  alas !  too  late.  "  I  would  pre- 
serve it.  I  honor  the  man  who  has  been  rejected  by  a  lady.  It  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses talents  and  virtues  she  could  not  appreciate." 

"  Rejected !  Bah !  that's  all  gammon,"  interposed  Phlogiston.  "  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  woman's  refusing  an  ofier  1  Why,  its  an  axiom,  that  they  always  acccept,  if  they 
can  find  any  one  fool  enough  to  propose.  Its  only  in  novels  and  poetry  we  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing,  and  then  its  only  the  eflect  of  a  strong  imagination.  By  the  by, 
speaking  of  imagination,  here's  an  efiusion." 

Swpase  the  rays  of  light, 
Exceed  an  AngeTs  flight— 
And  cireumMavigate 


<>  Oh  fhncy,  now  unfold 
Tby  whigs  of  «torry  gold, 
And  give  tbe  lighttiinga  chace 
Amid  the  realms  of  space- 
Let  sons  and  systems  be 
Lqft  in  the  rear  by  thee— 


Jehevak'e  vast  eetate  ; 
Tbea  droop  thy  wings  and  fall 
On  tkie  revolving  baU:' 
"  Milton,  Spencer,  and  Byron,  *  hide  your  diminished   heads.'    Another  Helicon  is 
opened,  and  instead  of  the  gentle  streamlets  hitherto  flowing  from  the  favored  haunt 
of  tbe  Muses,  a  mighty  torrent  comes  rushing  on,"  cried  Bufo,  with  uplifted  hands  and 
flashing  eyes.    **  Oh !  the  world  is  full  of  poetry." 
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''  Aorf  lU  Xcxovviv,'*  gasped  Flamingo,  pladng  hia  handa  tii  vmUnm.  "It  U 
too  much.    Pm  sick,  Pm  aiok.** 

**  He  should  certainly  be  made  poei  lavrtaU  for  the  EpQegomeDa,"  chimed  in  ]ieh»- 
bod,  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  minutes,  in  attempting  to  dec]rph«r  tii« 
contents  of  a  miserable  scrawl  he  held  in  his  hand,  now  holding  it  in  one  poaitiDB* 
and  now  in  another,  bottom-upwaids,  ndeways,  and  diagonally,  bat  all  evidenllf  to 
little  purpose. 

'*  It's  of  no  use,"  at  length  he  sighed,  **  I  can't  make  out  any  thing,  but  the  title  and 
the  piece  of  poetry  at  the  close.    It  appears  to  be  a  disquisition  on  *  Idleness,* "  he 
continued,  as  a|l  eyes  were  turned  upon  bim,  terminated  by  the  foUowiag  magnik^ 
quent  stanm  of  poetry ^  a  literary  gem^  in  its  way. 
"TisidleDesBlilDd 
fioAs  sod  ecaiodM  tbs  mind, 
Tbeman  who  is  c  /«ty  Utifar 
U  t^ft  wnmtgkfor  SaUm't  S^s*** 

This  was  too  much,  even  for  editorial  gravity.  Nine  hearty  shoots  of  good  iAd 
fashioned  laughter  now  rose  from  the  '*  Inamorati,"  in  which,  even  the  Speaker  ecm^ 
descended  to  join,  until  the  windows  rattled  and  shook  their  crasy  frames  in  imisoa, 
and  after  the  meniment  had  somewhat  subsided,  we  could  hear  the  deninens  of  the 
room  beneath  turn  heavily  in  their  beds,  mutter  something  about  *'  Earthquakea,** 
"  broken  windows,"  "  general  damages,*'  and  then  all  again  was  silence. 

Amid  the  confusion,  our  candle  had  been  acddentaMy  extinguished,  and  after  m. 
long  search,  no  match  could  be  found  wherewith  to  relight  it.  All  business  wan 
consequently  at  an  end. 

•*  What  next  r*  cried  lohabod.    «*  Shall  we  adjourn  r* 

*'  I  will  first  propose  my  theory,*'  said  Bufo.    **  It  is'* 

*'  Adjourn,  adjourn,"  resounded  from  all  sides,  and  Flamingo,  leaping  upon  a  high 
stod,  shouted,  "  Pm  for  a  row,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  struck  hia 
duipeau  upon  the  crown,  and  driving  it  over  his  iace,  he  lost  his  equilibrium  and 
came  floundering  upon  the  floor.  Picking  him  up,  and  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  expense,  just  as  the  gray  tints  of  the  morning  began  to  streak  the  eastern  horiaon, 
we  issued  forth  for  our  respective  homes,  to  sleep,  "  perchance  to  dream.'* 


The  following  list  was,  on  the  subsequent  morning,  drawn  fiom  the  *'  wreck  of 
matter,"  with  which  the  editor's  table  was  lumbered. 

**  To  Miss  M ."  We  doubt  if  the  lady  would  consider  such  poetiy  as  com- 
plimentary. 

'*  Life"  is  not  worth  the  having.    The  author  can  resume  it  at  his  oonveniettoe. 

**  SnnseC,"  No.  1.  Not  good  enough  even  for  the  Eptlegomena,  for  which  it  paw 
ports  to  have  been  written. 

"  Sunset,"  No.  2.  Just  good  enough  for  the  Epilegomena.  The  author  may  ooi^ 
gratnlate  himself  upon  his  success,  for  his  mess  of  balderdath  shall  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Maganne — but  in  the  aforesaid  department. 

*'  The  Captive  Girl,"  treated  with  every  care  and  attention,  must  be  detained  until 
some  one  demands  her. 

"The  Hail  Storm"  appears  too  much  like  nflMk  story. 

"  Lover's  Vows,"  accepted. 

We  would  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  Venus'  mischievous  boy ! 

*'  British  Reviews"  is  in  type,  and  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


L  B.  Single  niitfi'^ 
mad  \ 


ly  be 
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